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PREFACE. 


In  the  present  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  and 
fill  up  the  outline  which  I  sketched  in  *  The  Elements 
of  the  Oospel  Harmony,'  published  in  1851.  The  kind- 
ness with  which  that  Essay  was  received  encouraged  me 
to  work  on  with  patience  within  the  limits  which  I 
had  marked  out,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  justify  in 
some  degree  the  friendly  welcome  of  my  critics.  The 
experience  of  nine  years  has  made  me  feel  how  much 
there  was  to  remodel  and  correct  and  explain  in  the  first 
rough  draught,  so  that  I  have  retained  scarcely  a  para- 
graph in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  written. 
But  while  everything  is  changed  in  detail,  I  have  changed 
nothing  in  principle.  My  design  in  all  change  has  been 
to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  great  laws  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture,  which  (as  I  believe)  alone 
vindicate  most  completely  its  claim  to  be  considered  as 
a  message  of  Gt)d  through  men  and  to  men. 

The  title  of  the  book  will  explain  the  chief  aim 
which  I  have  had  in  view.  It  is  intended  to  be  an 
Introduction  to  the  Sttidy  of  the  Gospels.  I  have  there- 
fore confined  myself  in  many  cases  to  the  mere  indica- 
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tion  of  lines  of  thought  and  inquiiy  from  the  oonvictioii 
that  truth  is  felt  to  be  more  precious  in  proportion  as  it 
is  opened  to  us  by  our  own  work.  From  this  cause  a 
combination  of  references  to  passages  of  Scripture  often 
stands  for  the  argument  which  it  suggests;  and  claims 
are  made  upon  the  reader's  attention  which  would  be 
unreasonable  if  he  were  not  regarded  as  a  fellow-student 
with  the  writer.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  carefully 
avoided  the  multiplication  of  references,  confining  myself 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  personal  debts  or  to  the  indi- 
cation of  sources  of  further  information^ 

In  a  subject  which  involves  so  vast  a  literature 
much  must  have  been  overlooked;  but  I  have  made  it 
a  point  at  least  to  study  the  researches  of  the  great 
writers  and  consciously  to  neglect  none.  My  obligations 
to  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  German  schools  are  very 
considerable,  though  I  can  rarely  accept  any  of  their 
conclusions.  But  criticism  even  without  reverence  may 
lay  open  mysteries  for  devout  study. 

On  one  question  alone  I  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve a  complete  independence.  With  one  exception  I 
have  carefully  abstained  from  reading  anything  which 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration  since  my 
first  Essay  was  published.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
might  be  a  more  useful  task  to  offer  the  simple  result 
of  personal  thought  and  conviction  than  to  attempt  within 
narrow  limits  to  discuss  a  subject  which  is  really  in- 

^  For  the  Index,  which  will  fonn,  I  beliere,  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  Essay,  my  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend  the 
Bey.  J.  Frederic  Wickenden,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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finite.  At  times  independence  is  not  dearly  purchased 
by  isolation ;  and  one  who  speaks  directly  from  his  own 
heart  on  the  highest  truths  may  suggest,  even  by  the 
most  imperfect  utterance,  something  fresh  or  serviceable. 
Above  all  things,  in  this  and  other  points  of  controversy, 
we  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  often  that  arguments  are 
strong  only  as  they  are  true,  and  that  truth  is  itself  the 
foUest  confutation  of  error. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  avoid  errors,  in  travelling 
over  so  wide  a  field  those  will  best  know  who  have 
laboured  in  it;  and  those  who  detect  most  easily  the 
errors,  from  which  I  cannot  hope  to  be  free,  wiD,  I 
believe,  be  most  ready  to  pardon  them.  But  besides  the 
fear  of  errors  in  detail,  there  is  another  consideration 
which  must  be  deeply  felt  by  every  one  who  writes  on 
Holy  Scripture.  The  infinite  greatness  of  the  subject 
imparts  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  to  all  that  bears 
upon  it.  The  *  winged  word'  leaves  its  trace,  though 
the  first  effect  may  be,  in  the  old  Hebrew  image,  transient 
as  the  shadow  of  a  flying  bird.  Yet  I  would  humbly 
pray  that  by  His  blessing.  Who  is  perfect  Wisdom  and 
perfect  Light,  what  has  been  written  with  candour  and 
reverence  may  contribute,  however  little,  to  further  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  Faith,  the  twin  messengers  of  earth 
and  heaven.     In  His  Hand  are  both  toe  and  our  toords. 

B.  F.  W. 
Habrow, 

Lent,  i860. 


WI8TC.  008P. 
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FEOM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FORMER 
EDITION, 


Mr  chief  object  has  been  to  show  that  there  is  a  true  mean 
between  the  idea  of  a  formal  harmonization  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  abandonment  of  their  absolute  truth.  It  was 
certainly  an  error  of  the  earlier  Harmonists  that  they 
endeavoured  to  fit  together  the  mere  facts  of  the  Gospels 
by  mechanical  ingenuity;  but  it  is  surely  no  less  an 
error,  in  modem  critics,  that  they  hold  the  perfect  truth- 
fulness of  Scripture  as  a  matter  of  secondary  moment. 
The  more  carefully  we  study  the  details  of  the  Bible, 
the  more  fiilly  shall  we  realize  their  importance;  and 
daily  experience  can  famish  parallels  to  the  most  in- 
tricate conjectures  of  commentators,  who  were  wrong 
only  so  far  as  they  attempted  to  determine  the  exact 
solution  of  a  difficulty,  when  they  should  have  been 
contented  to  wait  in  patience  for  a  fuller  knowledge. 

Again,  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  student  of 
the  Gospels  that  it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  consider  them 
separately.  We  must  notice  their  mutual  relations  and 
constructive  force.  We  must  collect  all  their  teaching 
into  a  great  spiritual  whole,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with 
forming  out  of  them  an  accurate,  or  even  a  plausible 
history.  The  general  schemes  which  I  have  attempted 
to  give  of  the  Miracles  and  Parables  will  probably  be 

52 
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so  far  satisfactoiy,  as  to  direct  some  attention  to  the 
wonderful  harmonies  which  yet  lie  beneath  the  simpli- 
city of  Scriptrue. 

Once  again,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
the  Bible  and  the  Church — Scripture  and  Tradition — 
are  antithetical  in  some  other  way  than  as  uniting  to 
form  the  foundation  of  Christianity;  I  trust  that  the 
history  of  Inspiration  which  I  have  appended  to  this 
Essay  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  remove  an  error 
which  endangers  the  very  existence  of  all  Christian  Com- 
munions. 

The  quotations  which  occur  from  time  to  time,  I 
need  hardly  say,  are  derived  from  the  original  sources ; 
and  I  trust  that  I  have  carefully  acknowledged  my 
obligations  to  others.  In  the  history  of  Inspiration  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  found  more  trustworthy 
guides:  Rosenmiiller  and  Sonntag  are  partial  and  in- 
exact, and  Hagenbach  is  necessarily  meagre ;  every  one, 
however,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  Patristic  lite- 
rature, will  heartily  acknowledge  the  deep  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  he  owes  to  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  many  friends  for 
their  advice  and  help,  during  the  progress  of  the  Essay 
through  the  press.  As  I  have  stated  nothing  thought- 
lessly, so  I  shall  still  hope  to  profit  by  their  kindly 
criticism.  Plato  has  taught  us  to  rejoice  in  the  removal 
of  error  from  our  judgment,  and  a  greater  than  Plato 
has  shewn  that  Christian  correction  should  be  welcomed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  *  love  and  meekness,'  from  which  it 

rightly  springs. 

B.  F.  W. 

TBINrrT  COLLEOS, 

Lent^  185 1. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Inspiration,  Completeness,  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 


Plato. 


Evert  one  who  has  paid  any  attentioti  to  the  history  of  introduct. 
the  Church  must  have  felt  the  want  of  a  clear  and  com-  The  import- 
prehensive  view  of  the  mutual  relations  and  influences  oineeongthe 
speculation  and  religion,  as  they  have  been  gradually  un-  ^^^j^^ 
folded  by  reason  and  revelation*    In  Theoloey  and  Vhi- order  to  ettu 

1  .  •11-1  •  •  /»  -m     1  ^'""^  righUy 

losophy  we  insensibly  leave  the  positions  of  our  rathers, 
and  rarely  examine  the  origin  and  primary  import  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  inherited  or  abjuted.  Words 
and  formulas  survive  as  silent  witnesses  or  accusers,  but  we 
do  not  interrogate  or  heed  them.  Still  it  would  be  a  noble 
and  worthy  task  to  determine  the  meeting-points  and  com- 
mon advances  of  faith  and  science,  and  to  discover  how  far 
each  has  been  modified  by  the  other,  either  in  combination 
or  in  conflict.  We  might  then  follow  the  progress  of  man^s  ^LSJ^iJJf!*'^ 
material  and  spiritual  life,  fix)m  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Bible,  fix>m  the  mysteries  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Fall  to  the  dark  foreshadowing  of  the  final  consummation 
of  the  world  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  We 
might  be  able  to  mark  the  rise  and  growth  of  error  as  well 
as  its  full  and  fetal  development,  and  to  learn  imder  what 
guise  of  truth  it  gained  acceptance  among  men.  We  might 
WWTO.  oosp.  B 
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iNTRODucT.  see  how  far  the  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  re-shaped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  successive  ages, 
and  how  far  the  language  of  its  formularies  was  suggested 
by  the  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed. 
Nor  is  this  all :  we  might  find  in  philosophy  not  only 
the  handmaid,  but  also  the  herald  of  revelation.  We  might 
trace  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  world  the  tendency  of 
man's  spontaneous  impulses,  and  the  limits  of  his  innate 
powers.  We  might  compare  the  natural  view  of  our  des- 
tiny in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  with  its  fulfilment  in  the  Gospel. 
We  might  be  taught  by  them  to  value  the  privileges  of  a 
divine  law,  and  a  definite  covenant,  when  they  tell  us,  in 
the  language  of  doubt  and  dependence,  that  there  is  some- 
thing infinitely  greater  for  which  our  mind  still  longs  at 
the  moment  of  its  noblest  triumphs ;  that  the  wants  which 
modem  scepticism  would  deny  are  real  and  enduring ;  that 
the  doctrines  which  Natural  Religion  has  assumed  are  not 
the  proper  heritage  of  thought ;  that  the  crowning  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  is  an  idea  as  true  to  reason  as  it  is  wel- 
come to  the  heart. 

Yet  more,  by  such  a  view  of  the  scheme  of  revelation 
we  should  be  able  to  fix  the  source  of  the  special  objections 
which  are  brought  against  it,  and  to  determine  their  proper 
relation  to  the  whole.  Men  are  always  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  a  conflict  in  which  they  are  them- 
selves engaged,  and  to  judge  of  everything  as  it  affects 
their  own  position.  A  general  change  in  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  an  age  often  leads  to  the  disregard  of  some  ele- 
ment, or  the  abandonment  of  some  outwork,  which  is  really 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  integrity  of  revealed  reli- 
gion*. And  if  it  be  the  first  duty  of  an  impartial  student  to 
estimate  the  exact  force  of  his  personal  bias,  that  he  may 
eliminate  its  influence  before  he  determines  a  result,  it  is 
no  less  important  for  those  who  would  judge  rightly  of  the 

*  Cf.  ta  doqnent  article  by  Qninet  in  the  Feme  det  dmx  Mandet,  1838. 
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absolute  value  of  current  opinions  to  consider  how  much  introduct. 
they  owe  to  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  before 
they  are  assigned  to  their  proper  place  as  fresh  steps  in  the 
progteaaive  ^velojanent  of  human  wisdom. 

During  the  last  two  centuries,  to  speak  generally,  there  Thegmma 
hag  been  a  steady  advance  from  one  extreme  in  philosophy  tmrw  of  »*/>- 
to  the  other — from  naturalism  to  transcendentalism — ^and  ptiy       '**^ 
the  successive  assaults  on  Christianity  have  exhibited  a 
corresponding  change.     Religion  and  metaphysics  are  now 
contemplated  from  within,  and  not  from  without :  the  world 
has  been  absorbed  in  man.    In  spite  of  partial  reactions  the 
idea  of  the  society,  whether  in  the  State  or  in  the  Church, 
has  yielded  to  that  of  the  individual ;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  true  precedence  and  relation  of  the  two, 
it  is  evident  that  theology  cannot  have  been  unaffected  by 
the  new  point  of  sight  from  which  it  is  contemplated.   Those  on  thevopuiar 
who  press  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  the  utmost  find  in  tianuy,  and 
Christianity  itself  a  system  of  necessary  truth,  independent 
of  any  Gospel  histories,  and  unsupported  by  any  true  re- 
demption.   They  abandon  the  *  letter '  to  secure  the  *  spi- 
rit,' and  in  exchange  for  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  they 
offer  us  a  law  without  types,  a  theocracy  without  prophe- 
cies, a  Gtwpel  without  miracles,  a  cluster  of  definite  wants 
with  no  reality  to  supply  them ;  for  the  mythic  and  critical 
theories,  as  if  in  bitter  irony,  concede  every  craving  which 
the  Gospel  satisfies,  and  only  account  for  the  wide  spread 
of  orthodox  error  by  the  intensity  of  man's  need.   Christian 
apologists  have  exhibited  the  influence  of  the  same  change. 
They  have  been  naturally  led  to  connect  the  teaching  of 
revelation  with  the  instincts  of  man,  and  to  show  that  even 
the  mysteries  of  fidth  have  some  analogy  with  natural  feel- 
ing or  action.     Meanwhile  the  power  of  Christianity,  as 
embodied  in  a  permanent  society — the  depository  and  wit- 
UCS8  of  the  truth — has  grown  less,  and  so  it  is  now  a  com- 
mon thing  to  depreciate  the  outward  evidences  of  religion, 

B2 
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iNTBODucT.  which  are  not,  however,  essentially  the  less  important  be- 
cause they  appear  inconclusive  to  some  minds.  Upon  the 
widest  view,  history  perhaps  offers  the  fullest  and  most 
philosophical  proof  of  the  claims  of  Christianity ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  historical  evidence  necessarily  demands 
attention  even  where  it  cannot  convince ;  and  as  aforetime 
many  who  did  not  believe  for  Jesus'  words,  believed  for  His 
very  works'  sake,  so  still  the  external  array  of  Christian 
evidences  may  kindle  the  true  inner  faith,  and  in  turn 
reflect  its  glory. 
MMof^d  ^^^  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  is  specially  liable  to  the 

cSS^'*^  «?*  influence  of  this  transition  from  an  objective  to  a  subjective 
philosophy.     The  Written  Word,  by  its  manifold  relations 
to  the  action  of  Providence,  and  the  growth  of  Christian 
society,  no  less  than  by  its  combination  of  Divine  and 
human  elements,  offers  points  of  contact  with  every  system, 
and  furnishes  infinite  materials  for  speculation.     A  variety 
of  questions  arise  at  the  outset  of  all  intelligent  study  of 
the  Bible  which  involve  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  mental  and  critical  science,  and  which 
consequently  receive  answers  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing forms  of  thought.     In  what  sense,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
I.  Jntpiration,  a  Writing  of  man  God's  message?    How  can  we  be  reason- 
iiest^         ably  assured  that  the  record  is  exact  and  complete?    In 
tation.      ^  what  way  are  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism  affected  by  the 
subject  matter  to  which  they  are  applied?    It  is  evidently 
impossible  to  discuss  such  questions  at  present  in  detail : 
probably  they  do  not  admit  of  any  abstract  discussion ;  but 
it  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  some  general  principles 
affecting  the  Inspiration,  the  Completeness,  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture  which  may  serve  to  open  an 
approach  to  the  study  of  it. 
i  Theintpt-        When  the  first  act  of  the  Reformation  was  closed  and 
^rt^w.      ^^  great  men  had  passed  away  whose  presence  seemed  to 
supply  the  strength  which  was  found  before  in  the  recog- 
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nition  of  the  one  living  Body  of  Christ,  their  followers  in-  intboduct. 
vested  the  Bible  as  a  whole  with  all  the  attributes  of  me-  The  wntran 
chanical  in&llibility  which  the  Romanists  had  claimed  for  ccaviniHie, 
the  Church.     Pressed  by  the  necessities  of  their  position 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  were  contented  to  maintain  the 
direct  and  supernatural  action  of  a  guiding  power  on  the 
very  words  of  the  inspired  writer,  without  any  regard  to 
his  personal  or  national  position.     Every  part  of  Scripture 
was  held  to  be  not  only  pregnant  with  instruction,  but  with 
instruction  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  sense.     Nor 
could  it  be  otherwise,  while  men  considered  the  Divine 
agency  of  Inspiration  as  acting  externally,  and  not  inter-  . 
nally,  as  acting  on  man,  and  not  through  man.     The  idea  I 
of  a  vital  energy  was  thus  lost  in  that  of  a  passive  state,  I 
and  growth  was  reduced  to  existence ;  for  what  is  highest  i 
in  a  purely  spiritual  world  becomes  lowest  in  the  complex 
and  limited  life  of  man.     The  rude  but  sincere  violence  of 
fanaticism  and  the  rapid  advance  of  physical  science  did 
much  to  shake  this  arbitrary  theory ;  and  those  who  were 
captivated  by  the  first  vigorous  achievements  of  historical 
criticism  and  mental  analysis  hastened  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  Bible,  they  said,  is  merely  the  book  of  the  legends  oi  modem  vie%e9 
the  Hebrews,  which  will  yield  to  the  skilful  inquirer  their 
residuum  of  truth  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Inspiration  is  but  another  name  for  that  poetic  faculty  which* 
embodies  whatever  is  of  typical  and  permanent  import  in 
things  around  and  invests  with  a  lasting  form  the  tran- 
sitory growths  of  time. 

It  is  easy  to  state  the  fatal  objections  which  a  candid  General  objee- 
reader  of  Scripture  must  feel  to  both  these  views ;  and  in  a  objective,  and 
general  sense  it  is  not  less  easy  to  show  how  the  partial 
forms  of  truth,  in  virtue  of  which  they  gained  acceptance, 
may  be   harmoniously   combined.     The    purely   organic  5^ 
theory  of  Inspiration  rests  on  no  Scriptural  authority,  and, 
if  we  exc^t  a  few  ambiguous  metaphors,  is  supported  by 
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iNTRODuoT.  no  histoTical  testimony.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  whole 
fonn  and  fashion  of  the  Bible,  and  is  destractive  of  all  that 
is  holiest  in  man,  and  highest  in  religion,  which  seeks  the 
co-ordinate  elevation  of  all  our  faculties,  and  not  the  de- 
struction of  any  one  of  them.  If  we  look  exclusively  at 
the  objective  side  of  inspiration  the  prophet  becomes  a 
mere  soulless  machine,  mechanically  answering  the  force 
which  moves  it,  the  pen  and  not  the  penman  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  ceases  to  be  a  man  while  he  is  aflFected  by  the 
phrensy  (fuivta)  of  the  heathen  seers*,  and  in  a  momentary 
mhjeetiM  influence  gives  up  his  whole  spiritual  growth.  But  on  the 
iMpiratum.  Other  hand,  if  we  regard  inspiration  only  subjectively,  we 
lose  all  sense  of  a  firesh  and  living  connexion  of  the  pro- 
phet with  God.  He  remains  indeed  a  man,  but  he  is 
nothing  more.  He  appears  only  to  develope  naturally  a 
germ  of  truth  which  lies  within  him,  and  to  draw  no  new 
supplies  of  grace  and  wisdom  from  without.  There  is  no 
reimion  of  the  divine  and  human  in  his  soul  on  which  a 
Church  may  rest  its  faith.  He  may  deduce,  interpret,  com- 
bine truth,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  creative  power,  he  is 
deficient  in  that  which  an  instinct  of  our  being  declsures  to 
be  the  essential  attribute  of  the  highest  teacher*.  Such 
a   theory  removes  all  that  is   divine  in  our  ^ith,  and 

1  Cf.  Plat.  Phsedr.    248  D.     It  Phcedr.  344  A ;  956  B ;  and  in  refer- 

will  be  seen  from  his  position  in  the  ence  to  oracles,  [Ion]  534  0;  Tim. 

Bcale  that  the  prophet  is  regarded  7 1  D.     In  the  passage  which  I  have 

as  one  in  whom  all  human  powers  taken  as  a  motto  (Thest.  155  d),  he 

are  neutralissed.     Tim.   71  E,   oifhcU  has   expressed  admirably  the  true 

(pvovi  i<l>dTrT€Tat  fiayrtinis  ivdiov  koI  relation  of  wonder  to  wisdom,  £uth 

dXi^oOy,  dXX'  1^  Kfid*  virvw . . .  ^  fitd  to    philosophy.       The    analogy    is 

v6ffov  rj  did  rufa  hfdownacftjbv  trapaK-  more  striking  when  we  call  to  mind 

Xd^af .     This  idea  of  an   '  Ecstasy  *  the  office  of  Iris — tpta,  (tfnt^  *I/ms, 

was  applied  to  the  Prophets  by  the  the  messenger. 

Alexandrian  Jews,  and  adopted  by  '  IlotiTri^.     Gf.  Plat.  Conv.  205 

the  Montanists,  but  rejected  by  the  b.  ^  ix  roG  fi^  6irroi  cli  t6  Bp  Unm 

Catholic  Church.  Cf.App.  A,§a.  As  hri^o^  eUrta  vwd  iari  iro(ij<rts.  . . . 

to  the  occurrence  of  '  ecstasy '   in  dirb  Si  irdunit  r^  ironftccas  ^  fi6ptop 

Scriptural  records,  cf.  p.  is,  n.  r.  i<f>opur6iy . . . .  rfp  roS  6\ov  M/Aan 

Plato's  idea  of  a  possible  inspira-  irpoaayopc^au 


tion  is  interesting :  cf.  Phsed.  85  d  ; 
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destroys  the  title-deeds  of  the  Church's  inheritance.  It  lyrRoppcr. 
is  opposed  to  the  universal  tenor  of  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion, and  leaves  our  wants  unsatisfied  and  our  doubts  unan« 
swered  by  Grod.  If  it  be  true,  man  is  after  all  alone  in  the 
world,  abandoned  to  the  blind  issues  of  fete  or  reason  or 
circumstance.  His  teachers  are  merely  his  fellow-men,  and 
their  words  claim  his  hearing  only  so  far  as  they  find  a 
response  in  a  heart  already  influenced  by  personal  and 
social  life.  And  who  then  shall  answer  him  that  their  pro- 
mises are  more  than  echoes  of  his  own  cravings ;  and  that 
the  ready  acceptance  which  their  doctrine  has  found  is  any- 
thing but  a  natural  expression  of  the  wants  imd  wishes  of 
men? 

Happily,  however,  we  are  not  confined  to  the  two  extreme  The  posfibiiitv 
theories :  the  elements  of  truth  on  which  they  are  respect-  trus  mean  he- 
ively  based  are  opposite  mdeed,  but  not  contrary.  If  we  com- 
bine the  outward  and  the  inward — God  and  man — ^the  mov- 
ing power  and  the  living  instrument — ^we  have  a  great  and 
noble  doctrine  to  which  our  inmost  nature  bears  its  witness. 
We  have  a  Bible  competent  to  calm  our  doubts,  and  able 
to  speak  to  our  weakness.  It  then  becomes  not  an  utter- 
ance in  strange  tongues,  but  in  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  It  is  authoritative,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Grod; 
it  is  intelligible,  for  it  is  in  the  language  of  men. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  combination  seems  to  follow  <«  respect  to 

*•  the  teacher  and 

directly  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  form  o{^  record. 
Inspiration;  and  the  same  reflections  which  establish  a 
necessary  connexion  between  inspired  thoughts  and  inspired 
words,  point  out  the  natural  transition  from  the  notion  of 
an  inspired  teacher  to  that  of  an  inspired  book,  and  justify 
the  application  of  the  epithet  at  once  to  the  impulse  and 
the  result,  an  ambiguity  which  at  first  sight  creates  only 
confusion  and  embarrassment. 

Inspiration  may  be  regarded  in  one  aspect  as  the  corre-  \.  The  idea  qf 
lative  of  Revelation.    Both  operations  imply  a  supernatural 
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The  idea  of 
Jtevelation 
peculiarly 
Christian, 


lyTRODUcT.  extension  of  the  field  of  man's  spiritual  vision,  but  in  differ- 
ThecontraH    eut  wavs*    Bv  Inspiration  we  conceive  that  his  natural 

bettoeen  Inepi-  ''  »  i  \  t        ^  t  •it- 

ration  and  powers  are  quickened  so  that  he  contemplates  With  a  divme 
intuition  the  truth  as  it  exists  still  among  the  ruins  of  the 
moral  and  physical  worlds.  By  Revelation  we  see,  as  it 
were,  the  dark  veil  removed  firom  the  face  of  things,  so  that 
the  true  springs  and  issues  of  life  stand  disclosed  in  their 
eternal  nature.  This  idea  of  Revelation  which  regards 
power  and  truth  and  beauty  as  veiled,  and  yet  essentially 
existing  beneath  the  suffering  and  sin  and  disorder  which 
is  spread  over  the  world  within  us  and  without — over  man 
and  nature — seems  to  be  peculiarly  Christian.  Probably 
nothing  but  the  belief  in  the  Incarnation  could  give  reality 
and  distinctness  to  the  conception  of  a  *  restitution  of  all 
things;'  and  St  Paul  describes  the  possibility  of  a  clear 
vision  and  transforming  reflection  of  the  divine  glory  as  the 
especial  privilege  of  believers.  The  change  wrought  in 
philosophy  by  the  vital  recognition  of  this  idea  penetrates 
to  the  very  foundations  of  knowledge  and  hope.  The 
^  recollection'  of  Plato  becomes  intuition,  and  we  can  now 
by  faith  reverse  the  words  of  Plotinus,  who  thanked  Grod 
that '  he  was  not  tied  to  an  immortal  body^.' 


^  The  usage  of  the  word  diroirdC- 
Xwffit  and  dtroKohATreur  in  the  New 
Testament  is  fiiU  of  interest,  as  il- 
lostratinff  the  Apostolic  view  of  the 
objects  of  Bevelation.  The  passages 
in  which  the  words  occur  are  Uie 
following : 

'AiroirdXv^cf.  i.  The  substantive 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  when 
Simeon  describes  our.  Lord  as  'a 
light  to  dispel  the  darkness  under 
miich  the  heathen  were  veiled' 
(Luke  ii.  33,  0^  e/r  dirmc.  idinap). 
Elsewhere  Christianity  itself,  the 
very  centre  of  all  revelation,  is  de* 
scribed  by  St  Paul  as  '  a  revelation 
of  a  mystery '  (Rom.  xvi.  95,  droic, 
M-wrr.) ;  and  so  especiallv  the  great 
fact  that  the  €kntiles  should  share 


equally  with  Grod*s  ancient  people 
in  the  New  Covenant  was  made 
known  '  by  revelation '  (Eph.  iii.  3, 
Kard  droK.),  *  Through  revelation  <k 
Jesus  Christ '  St  Paul  received  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached  (Gal.  i. 
II,  he  diroK,  'L  XV  The  visions  of  St 
John  were  'a  r^^tion  of  Jesus 
Christ '  (Apoc.  i.  i)\  And  even  in 
details  of  action  it  was  'by  revela- 
tion '  that  St  Paul  went  up  the 
second  time  to  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  a, 
<fOT*  diroK.), 

ii.  Revelation  also  serves  to  ex* 
press  that  insight  into  divine  truth 
which  God  ffives  to  His  servants, 
and  which  aU  Christians  are  encou- 
raged and  bound  to  seek  (Eph.  i.  1 7, 
i<fri  iffup  TreO/xa  ffo^las  xal  droKa** 
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But  while  the  idea  of  Revelation  in  its  fullest  sense  introduot 


appears  to  be  essentially  Christian,  every  religion  presup-  Thebeikfin 

IntpiroHon 
univerttU ; 
and  tJis  diM' 
euUies  which 
it  involves 
common  to  all 
gpirittial  ph^ 
nomena. 


X^etos  Ar  iiriyp<i>9€i  adrov).  Hence 
'Revelations' — peculiar  manifesta- 
tions of  this  general  gift — are  dis- 
closed in  the  Christian  assembles 
(I  Cor.  xiy.  6,  26);  and  St  Paul 
dwells  particularly  on  the  number 
of  them  which  were  granted  to  him 
(2  Cor.  xii.  I,  7). 

iii.  But  M  the  eye  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  naturally  turned  to  the  coming 
consummation  of  the  ages,  '  the  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ  *  in  an  espe- 
cial sense  is  that  second  coming  of 
the  Lord,  when  all  shall  know  Him 
(i  Pet.  i  7,  13,  ixoK,  'I.  X.;  2 
Thess.  i.  7 ;  I  Cor.  i.  7,  ^  diro<c.  rod 
Kvp.).  In  this  we  look  forward  to 
*  the  revelation  of  His  glory  *  when 
the  robe  of  sorrow  shall  at  last  be 
thrown  aside  (i  Pet.  iv.  13);  and 
God's  righteous  judgment  of  the 
world  made  known  (Rom.  ii.  5, 
droK.  SiKOioKpiaCas  rod  Oeou);  and 
then  the  sons  of  God  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  their  fidl  majesty,  and  crea- 
tion shall  rejoice  in  the  sight  (Rom. 
viii.  19,  diroK,  rCav  vlCov  rod  Oeov). 

*AiroKaK^wr€tp.  j.  The  verb  occurs 
more  frequently  than  the  substantive, 
bat  exactly  in  the  same  varieties  of 
connexion.  By  Revelation  the  pro- 
phets in  old  time  gained  an  under- 
stayidtng  of  the  glad  tidings  which 
they  proclaimed  (i  Pet.  i.  la,  oXi 
ds-eraX.  ir.T.X.).  By  Revelation  'the 
faith'  was  made  known  (Gal.  iii.  13), 
aod  its  fulness  declared  '  in  the  spirit 
to  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets ' 
(Eph.  iii.  5),  in  whom  God  was 
pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  (Gal.  i. 
16,  diror.  h  ifiol), 

ii  Then  again,  by  Revelation  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
gained  (Matt.  xi.  2$,  97;  Luke  x. 
21,  22;  Katt.  xvi.  17);  by  Revela- 
tion God  supplies  whii^  is  yet  defec- 
tive in  us  (Phil,  iii  15),  by  special 
teadiing  (i  Cor.  xiv.  30),  or  in  gene- 
ral hope  (i  Cor.  ii.  10). 

iii  And  while  a  continuous  Re< 
Te}»tion  of  God's  righteousness  and 


wrath  is  still  ever  being  made 
(Rom.  i.  17,  18,  diroKaX&irrercu),  the 
Christian  looks  to  that  final  mani- 
festation of  His  infinite  holiness, 
when  the  power  of  evil  shall  be  at 
last  'revealed'  (1  Thess.  ii.  3,  6,  8) 
in  due  time,  and  also  'the  Son  of 
Man '  (Luke  xvii.  30),  before  whom 
he  shall  perish.  Then  shall  be  fid- 
filled  the  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
when  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  are 
imveiled  (Luke  ii.  35),  as  they  were 
partially  unveiled  during  His  earthly 
work  :  then  everything  secret  shaU 
be  revealed  (Matt.  x.  26  ;  Luke  xii. 
2) ;  for  '  the  day  is  revealed '  in  fire 
to  try  men's  works  (i  Cor.  iii.  13); 
then  shall  His  servants  enter  into 
the  glory  which  even  now  is  pre- 
pared for  them  (Rom.  viii.  18 ;  i  Pet. 
v.  I ;  i.  5,  ffurniplcof  irolfirfv  diroK.), 

To  neglect  any  one  of  these  aspects 
of  Revelation,  which  set  forth  its 
fundamental,  continuous,  and  final 
operation,  is  to  mutilate  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Divine  truth.  The 
great  work  of  Revelation,  so  to 
speak,  yet  remains. 

The  words  do  not  occur  in  St 
Mark,  St  James,  St  Jude,  nor  in 
the  writings  of  St  John,  except 
£A.poc.  i.  T,  and^ohn  xii.  38  (from 
liXX.).  And  conversely  ifxuftpbw 
occurs  very  frequently  in  St  John, 
and  also  in  St  Mark,  but  does  not 
occur  in  St  Matt,  or  St  Luke.  On 
the  connexion  of  Trwp/^,  <^aptp6cjt 
diro/caXjJxTw,  cf.  Eph.  iii.  3 — 5; 
Rom.  xvi  «6;  i  17;  iii.  ai ;  I  Pet. 
V.  I,  4.  The  first  regards  the  indi- 
vidual knowledge,  the  second  the 
outward  manifestation,  the  third  the 
essential  permanence,  of  that  which 
is  set  forUi. 

In  the  LXX.  the  metaphor  of 
diroKoX&irreiP  is  dearly  brought  out 
in  its  personal  form  m  the  phrases 
dxoK,  ToM  d^pOakfiO^s  (Num.  xxii. 
31),  and  droic.  rb  ots  (Ruth  iv.  4). 
'Airo/cdXv^is  first  occurs  in  Sirac.  xi 
2J,  but  Jerome  remarked  (Comm. 
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iNTRODucT.  poses  the  reality  of  Inspiration,  of  a  direct,  intelligible, 
communication  of  the  Divine  will  to  chosen  messengers. 
The  belief  in  such  a  gift  is  in  fact  instinctive,  and  equally 
at  least  with  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  possesses  the 
testimony  of  universal  acceptance.     Even  intellectually  the 
idea  of  Inspiration  offers  no  extraordinary  difficulties.     To 
enlarge  or  inform  any  faculty  is  evidently  a  secondary 
operation  of  the  same  power  by  which  it  was  first  given 
and  quickened.     The  intercourse  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature  must,  in  common  with  all  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, remain  a  mystery;  but  that  it  does  take  place  in  some 
form  or  other  is  a  matter  of  constant  experience.     And  if 
we  may  venture  to  regard  Inspiration  merely  as  a  mental 
phaenomenon,  it  is  not  more  remarkable  that  man^s  spirit 
should  be  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  than  that  one  mind  should  be  able  to  exercise  a  sym- 
pathetic influence  upon  another.    That  man  is  complex  and 
finite  introduces  no  difficulty  which  is  not  present  in  the 
It  i>  impoui'  ordinary  processes  of  thought  and  life.  And  on  the  contrary, 
pUtuths     '  this  consideration  fixes  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  our  inquiry; 
humamapart;  for  all  abstract  analysis  of  Inspiration  is  inlpossible  since 
Hmitedtothe  the  Diviuc  element  is  already  in  combination  with  the 
*/  human  when  we  are  first  able  to  observe  its  presence. 

2.  The  form  qf  OuT  inquiry  is  thus  limited  strictly  to  the  character  of 
teaehinff.in  Inspiration.  The  real  existence  of  such  an  influence  is 
proved  at  once  by  common  belief  and  personal  experienoe. 
The  nature  of  its  operation  transcends  tlie  power  oi'  om" 
thought;  but  it  remains  to  examine  the  form  which  this 
Divine  teaching  bears  when  presented  to  men.  And  here 
a  characteristic  difference  may  be  observed.  In  heathen 
nations  the  Sibyl  or  the  Pythoness  was  the  type  of  an 

ad  Oalat.  i.  ti  ;  Lib.  I.  p.  387^  that  like  maDner  the  Latin  Christian,  be- 

the  word  '  was  used  by  none  of  the  ginning    with  Tertullian,   seem   to 

wise  of  the  worid  among  the  Greeks.*  have  l^n  the  first,  if  not  the  only 

It  is  fonnd  in  Plutarch.     Of.  Plat.  writers,  who  employed  reveloHo  and 

Crorg.  460  A,  &c.  (diroicaXi^Trw).    In  the  cognate  words  metaphorically. 
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inspired  teacher ;  and  Plato  consequently  places  the  pro-  introduct. 
phet  low  in  the  scale  of  men,  as  one  in  whom  all  human 
powers  of  body  and  soul  were  neutralized^.  The  dream, 
the  vision,  the  ecstasy,  seemed  to  be  the  only  means 
whereby  the  Deity  could  come  into  contact  with  man,  and 
thus  all  personal  consciousness  was  destroyed  by  the  super- 
natural influence.  In  the  records  of  the  Bible,  on  ihiBmieaXr^- 
other  hand,  the  teaching  of  Inspiration  appears  as  one  great 
element  in  the  education  of  the  world,  and  therefore  it  has 
an  essential  connexion  with  the  age  and  people  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  while  its  form  varies  according  to  the  needs 
of  men. 

Like  every  gift  of  Grod  inspiration  is  bestowed  for  some  The  form  u 

.,  T  ■,.■,..  T  •-!*  adapted  to  the 

special  end  to  which  it  is  exactly  proportioned.  At  one  special  end; 
time  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  Lawgiver  recording  a  exhibiu 
the  letter  of  the  Divine  Law  which  he  had  received  directly 
horn  God,  'inscribed  upon  tables  of  stone,'  or  spoken  'face 
to  fiace.'  At  another  we  may  watch  the  sacred  Historian, 
unconsciously  it  may  be  and  yet  freely,  seizing  on  those  facts 
m  the  history  of  the  past  which  were  the  turning  points  of 
a  nation's  spiritual  progress,  gathering  the  details  which 
combine  to  give  the  truest  picture  of  each  crisis,  and 
grouping  all  according  to  the  laws  of  a  marvellous  sym- 
metry, which  in  after  times  might  symbolize  their  hidden 
meaning.  Or  we  may  see  the  Prophet  gazing  intently  on 
the  great  struggle  going  on  around  him,  discerning  the 
spirits  of  men  and  the  springs  of  national  life,  till  the  rela- 
tions of  time  no  longer  exist  in  his  vision,  till  all  strife  is 
referred  to  the  final  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  foreshadowed  in 
the  great  judgments  of  the  world,  and  all  hope  is  centered 
in  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  certainty  of  His 
ftrture  triumph.  Another  perhaps  looks  within  his  own 
heart,  and  as  a  new  light  is  poured  over  its  inmost  depths, 
his  devotion  finds  expression  in  songs  of  personal  penitence 
1  Cf.  p.  6,  n.  I. 
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jyTBODucT.  and  thanksgiving;  in  confessions  of  sin  and  declarations  of 
righteousness,  which  go  far  to  reconcile  the  mysterious 
contradictions  of  our  nature.  To  another  is  given  the  task 
of  building  up  the  Church.  By  divine  instinct  he  sees  in 
scattered  congregations  types  of  the  great  forms  of  society 
in  coming  ages,  and  addresses  to  them  not  systems  of 
doctrine,  but  doctrine  embodied  in  deed,  which  applies 
to  all  time,  because  it  expresses  eternal  truths,  and  yet 
specially  to  each  time,  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
realities  of  daily  life. 

aftoQfoWc^  But  however  various  the  forms  of  inspired  teaching 
*  "^  may  be,  in  one  respect  they  are  all  similar.  In  every  case 
the  same  twofold  character  is  preserved  which  arises  from 
the  combination  of  the  divine  influence  with  the  human 
utterance.  The  language  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  Historian, 
the  Prophet,  the  Psalmist,  the  Apostle,  is  characteristic  of 
the  positions  which  they  severally  occupied.  Even  when 
they  speak  most  emphatically  *the  words  of  the  Lord,' 
they  speak  still  as  men  living  among  men;  and  the  eternal 
truths  which  they  declare  receivetiie  colouring  of  thejminds 
through  which  they  pass.  Nor  can  itHBe "saTd"1tEat  it  is 
easy' to  eluhinate  the  variable  quantity  in  each  case;  for 
the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  several  writers  are 
not  confined  to  marked  features,  but  extend  also  to  ar 
multitude  of  subtle  diflferences  which  are  only  felt  after  ^ 
careful  study.  Everywhere  there  are  traces  of  a  personality 
not  destroyed  but  even  quickened  by  the  action  of  the 
divine  power, — of  an  individual  consciousness,  not  sus- 
pended but  employed  at  every  stage  of  the  heavenly  com- 
mission^. 

^  The  cases  of  spiritaal  ecstasy  pressly  mentioned  that  Q(d  gave  htm 

mentioned  in  Scripture  are  obviously  another  heart  before  he  prophesied 

exceptional  and  distinct  from  pro-  (iSam.  x.  6,  9 — 16).    When  St  Paul 

phetio  inspiration.    The  second  rap-  was  carried  up  to  Paradise,  the  words 

ture  of  Saul  is  easily  intelligible  from  which  he  heard  were  not  for  the 

the  drcurostances  of  the  narrative ;  instruction  of  the  Church,  but  tm- 

and  on  the  former  occasion  it. is  ex-  speakabU  worth,  which  U  is  not  law- 
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Inspiration  then,  according  to  its  manifestation  in  Scrip-  intboduct. 
tore,  \&  Dynamical^  and  not  Mechanical:  the  human  powers  th€ver*<maiHy 
of  the  divine  messenger  act  according  to  their  natural  laws  u  preserved, 
even  when  these  powers  are  supematurally  strengthened. 
Man  is  not  converted  into  a  mere  machine,  even  in  the 
hand  of  God.     But  it  may  he  asked  whether  this  combina- 
tion of  letter  and  spirit  be  perfect  or  partial;  whether  the 
special  human  form  be  essential  to  the  right  apprehension 
of  the  divine  idea;  whether  the  shell  be  absolutely  needed 
to  preserve  the  kernel;  or,  whether  the  impress  of  personal 
character  must  be  effaced  before  we  can  see  the  godlike 
image,  and  the  outward  covering  be  removed  in  order  that 
the  inner  germ  may  grow  and  fructify*. 

It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  inquiries  ThiijMnanar 
to  point  out  the  absolute  impossibility  of  separating  the  ttaipaHq/tia 
two  elements,  the  external  and  the  internal,  the  historical 
and  the  doctrinal,  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  how- 
ever we  choose  to  name  them.  But  the  truth  of  this 
general  statement  becomes  more  clearly  apparent  if  regard 
be  had  to  the  conception,  the  expression  and  the  communi- 
cation of  thought.  The  slightest  consideration  will  show 
that  words  are  as  essential  to  intellectual  processes  as  they 
are  to  mutual  intercourse.  For  man  the  purely  spiritual 
and  absolute  is  but  an  aspiration  or  a  dream.  Thoughts 
are  wedded  to  words  as  necessarily  as  soul  to  body.  Lan- 
guage is  a  condition  of  our  being,  determining  the  concep- 
tion as  well  as  the  communication  of  ideas,  as  in  the  Gist 

fnl  {i^)  for  a  num  to  utter  {2  Cor.  but  I  can  think  of  no  better  one 

xiL  4).  The  outpoorine  of '  tongues'  which  may  be  conveniently  used  to 

VIS  addressed  to  God  and  not  to  describe  an  influence  acting  upon 

man  (i  Cor.  xiv.  a).  hying  powert,  and  manifesting  itself 

On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  through  them  according  to  their 
ehuracten  of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  natural  laws,  as  distinguished  from 
remain  unchanged  when  they  utter  that  influence  which  merely  uses 
onwilHngly  or  unconsciously  Divine  human  organs  for  its  outward  ex- 
troths,  pression,  as,  for  instancei  in  the  ac- 

^  The  word  is  open  to  many  ob-  counts  of  the  Dsemoniacs. 

jeetions  on  other  grounds,  and  not  *    Cf.    Tholuck,  Olaubwiird,  der 

last  frma  its  technical  application;  JSvang.  Gesch,  s.  419  ff. 
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iNTRODucT.  record  of  our  race  we  read  that  Adam  while  still  in  solitude 
gave  names  to  all  the  creatures  which  passed  before  him*. 
Without  it  the  mysteries  unveiled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
seer  would  be  confused  shadows;  with  it  they  are  made 
clear  lessons  for  human  life. 
thef^xprusion,  •^^*'  ®^^^  ^  ^*  ^®^  possiblc  for  the  prophet  to  realize 
«»«^  truth  otherwise  than  according  to  the  capacity  of  his  finite 

mind,  still  something  would  be  wanting.     It  is  not  enough 
that  the  sacred  teacher  should  gaze  upon  the  eternal  truths 
of  religion,  like  the  disembodied  spirits  in  the  Platonic 
Phasdrus ':  he  must  be  able  to  represent  them  fitly  to  other 
men.     And  when  addressed  to  man  the  human  element 
becomes  part  of  the  message  from  heaven;  for  the  divine 
can  be  grasped  by  him  only  when  defined  and  moulded 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  nature.     The  book  is  thus 
the  divine       rightly  Said  to  be  inspired  no  less  than  the  prophet.     The 
book  reflects  and  perpetuates  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  prophet,  but  it  does  not  create  them.     Writing  intro- 
duces no  limitation  into  the  representation  of  truth  which 
does  not  already  exist  in  the  first  conception  and  expression 
of  it.     The  isolated  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  work  of  the  prophet,  as  the  prophet  himself  to  the 
world  fi-om  which  he  is  chosen.     The  partial  and  incom- 
plete record  preserves  the  clear  outline  of  such  features  in 
his  character  and  mission  ad  were  of  importance  for  the 
guidance  of  the  future  Church, 
ThuBinspirar        ^  following  out  the  Uncs  of  thought  thus  lightly 
utreupu^^  sketched,  it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  fix)m  a  Christian 
jKiry,  and  yet  point  of  vicw,  the  uotiou  of  a  perfect  Dynamical  Inspiration 
is  alone  simple,  sufficient  and  natural.    It  presupposes  that 
the  same  providential  Power  which  gave  the  message  se- 
lected the  messenger ;  and  implies  that  the  traits  of  indivi- 
dual character  and  the  peculiarities  of  manner  and  purpose, 

1  Cf.  Donald«on*i  New  Omtylus,  •  Phftdr.  247  D;  249  c. 

p.  62. 
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which  are  displayed  in  the  composition  and  language  of  the  inteoduct. 
sacred  writings,  are  essential  to  the  perfect  exhibition  of 
their  meaning.  It  combines  harmoniously  the  two  terms 
in  that  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  idea  of  revelation.  It  preserves  abso- 
lute truthfulness  with  perfect  humanity,  so  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  not  neutralized,  if  we  may  thus  speak,  by  the 
divine  agency,  and  the  truth  of  God  is  not  impaired,  but 
exactly  expressed  in  one  of  its  several  aspects  by  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Each  element  performs  its  perfect  work; 
and  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  a  glorious  reality 
is  based  upon  a  true  antithesis.  The  letter  becomes  as 
perfect  as  the  Spirit ;  and  it  may  well  seem  that  the  image 
of  the  Incarnation  is  reflected  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
which,  as  I  believe,  exhibit  the  human  and  divine  in  the 
highest  form  and  in  the  most  perfect  imion. 

For  when  it  is  said  that  the  Scriptures  are  everywhere  adapted  to  a 
quickened  by  a  principle  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  already  im-  htmanitu. 
plied  that  they  exhibit  an  outward  development.  The 
Divine  teaching,  though  one,  is  not  imiform.  Truth  is 
indeed  immutable,  but  humanity  is  progressive ;  and  thus 
the  form  in  which  truth  is  presented  must  be  examined  in 
relation  to  the  age  in  which  the  revelation  was  made.  At 
one  time  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  simple  relations  of  the 
patriarchal  household :  at  another  in  the  more  complicated 
interests  of  national  existence:  at  another  in  the  still 
deeper  mysteries  of  individual  life :  at  another  in  the  infi- 
nite fulness  of  the  Saviour's  work,  or  in  the  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  the  infant  Churches.  But  each  form 
has  its  proper  and  enduring  lesson :  each  record  constitutes 
a  link  in  the  golden  chain  which,  to  use  the  Homeric  alle- 
goiy ,  has  again  bound  the  earth  with  all  its  varied  interests 
to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  personal  consequences  which  flow  from  this  view  of  ^ingpirJ^ 
the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  are  too  important  not  to  find  a  cS- JwonV**. 
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INTEODUCT.  passing  notice  here.  Truth  is  brought  into  a  connexion 
with  life  by  the  recognition  of  the  human  element  in  its 
expression  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have.  The  several 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  thus  imited,  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  a  common  object,  but  also  by  the  impress  of  a  common 
nature.  The  history  of  Christ  Jesus  is  concrete  doctrine, 
as  doctrine  is  abstract  history.  The  Christian  finds  in  the 
records  of  the  Lord's  life  a  perfect  pattern  for  his  own  guid- 
ance as  well  as  the  realization  of  the  Apostolic  teaching. 
However  wonderfiil  each  action  of  the  Saviour  may  be  as  a 
manifestation  of  power,  providence  and  love,  he  seeks  yet 
further  for  its  personal  relation  to  himself;  for  he  knows 
that  the  Evangelists,  men  even  as  he  is,  felt  truly  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  events  which  they  record,  and  truly  told 
their  outward  details.  All  the  holy  writings,  as  we  read, 
have  but  one  end,  that  we  may  be  throughly  famished  to 
all  good  worTcs^  and  this  is  obtained  by  their  entire  adapta- 
tion to  our  complex  nature.  Nor  will  any  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  ancient  systems  be  inclined 
to  think  lightly  of  the  use  thus  made  of  the  simplest  in- 
stincts and  powers  of  humanity  in  the  revelation  of  the 
highest  mysteries.  The  fimdamental  error  of  the  most  pious 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  lay  in  their  misapprehension  of 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  They  sought  a 
system  of  absolute  truth,  independent  of  the  specific  laws 
of  human  life,  and  vainly  laboured  to  raise  men  out  of  the 
world.  They  had  no  gospel  for  the  simple  and  poor,  for 
the  mechanic  and  the  slave.  In  the  piu^uit  of  wisdom 
they  disparaged  common  duties,  and  deferred  the  business 
of  social  life  and  of  explanation  of  the  popular  faith  till  they 
should  have  solved  the  riddle  of  self-knowledge*.  They 
cherished  and  set  forward  one  part  of  man's  nature  to  tba 
destruction  of  the  others.  The  end  of  philosophy  was  de-^ 
clared  to  be  the  isolation  of  the  soul :  the  work  of  life  only 

1  Cf.  Plat.  Gorg.  517  D;  Phsedr.  iig  e. 
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the  contemplation  of  death,  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  finally  introduct. 
uniting  in  one  person  God  and  man,  fixed  the  idea  of  spiri- 
tual life  in  the  harmonious  combination  of  faith  and  works, 
and  left  His  disciples  in  the  world,  though  not  of  it.  The  tree 
which  symbolizes  the  Christian  faith  springs  firom  earth  and 
is  a  resting-place  for  the  birds  of  heaven*:  the  leaven  spreads 
through  the  whole'  man ;  for  humanity  is  not  removed  by 
the  gospel  doctrine,  but  clothed  with  a  spiritual  dress'. 

The  various  proofs  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  4.  tkb  protft 
the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  uon  </wril^' 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  already  ex-  *'*^** 
plained,  are  various  in  kind,  and  will  necessarily  appear 
more  or  less  forcible  at  difierent  times  and  to  difierent 
minds.     On  the  one  hand,  assuming  that  the  writings  of /a)  ^xitmai: 
the  New   Testament  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  works  of^^^^J^^J^' 
men  whose  Divine  commission  was  attested  by  sensible  ^^^^f^'^" 
miracles,   we  may  appeal   to  the  fact  that  they  claim 
to  speak  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Him  by 
whom    their    mighty    works    were    wrought*.      Or   we 
may  collect  the  passages  which  the  apostolic  writers  have 

^   Orig.  Tom.  xm.  in  Matt.  §  5.  iii.  3—6;   i  Tim.  iv.  i;  1  Tim.  iii 

Oud^  ft^  rCsv  drTipuVf  tA  di  iirre-  i6,  17. 
pianiva  irvtvfiaTiKut.  The  same  doctrine  is  implied  in 

'  Cf.  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Para-  the  Pauline  phrase   Kat*  imray^f 

hies,  p.  115.  Olsh.  in  i.  Bom.  xvi.  26;    i  Cor.  vii.  6  (25); 

2  Cf.  Plat.  Phaed.  64  a;  67  D.  2  Cor.  riii.  8;  i  Tun.  L  i ;  Tit.  i.  3. 

*  Tlie  reality  of  an  objective  In-  And  on  the  other  hand  the  corre- 

spiration  of  the  Apostles  is  clearly  sponding  change  in  the  believer — 

aasomed  in  the  New  Testament.  '  the  revelation  of  eye  and  ear ' — is 

i.  The  Gospels.     Matt.  xvi.   17;  vividly  set  forth  ;  a  Cor.  iii.  18;  Col. 

X.  19,  io\  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  John  xiv.  iii.  10.  This  change  extends  to  each 

06;  xvL  13 — 15.  element  of  man's  complex  nature. 

iL  The  Acts.     Ch.  viii.  a6,   29 ;  His  spirit  (ureO/ia)  is  aided  by  the 

X.  19 ;  xi.   13,  38;  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  38 ;  Spirit  of  God  that  it  may  know  the 

xvL  6,  7;  xxi.  II.  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (r  Cor.  ii. 

iii.  The  Catholic  Epistles,    i  Pet.  13).     His  reason  (wus)  is  furnished 

i.  10 — 13;  1  Pet  i.  19 — 21;  I  John  with  new  intuitional  principles  by 

ii.  30.  which  to  test  the  Divine  counsels 

IT.  The  Pauline  Einstles.  i  Thess.  (Rom.  xii.  3,  dyaica/yoKris  roO  vo6%). 

iv.  3 ;  (3  Thess.  iii.  6 ;)  i  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  His  understanding  («t(£rota,  Eph.  iv. 

^▼-  37 ;  (^  Cor.  iii.  18 ;)  Gal.  i.  11,  18)  is  enlightened  so  as  to  recognize 

13;  Rom.  viii.  16;  xvi.  36;  Eph.  the  True  One  (i  John  v.  30.    Cf. 

WMTO,  1N8P.  C 
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Inspirattony  ComphteneaSy  and 


INTEODUCT. 

(/3)  The  ana- 
logy <if  the 
Apostolic  u«s 
af  the  Old 
TettamenL 

(y)  Thetesti- 

monpqfthe 

Church, 


(b)  Internal: 


quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  comparing  the 
spiritual  lessons  which  they  draw  from  them  with  the 
simplest  meaning  of  the  text,  fonn  some  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  sense  in  which  they  regarded  the  words 
of  the  prophets,  as  indeed  the  Word  of  God^  Or,  de- 
scending still  lower,  we  may  show  that  the  Christian 
Fathers  with  one  consent  affirmed  in  the  most  complete 
manner  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  placing  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  Old,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  that  the 
apostolic  records  could  rise  with  clear  preeminence  above 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  apostolic  teaching*.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  examine  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
books  themselves,  and  put  together  the  various  facts  which 
appear  to  indicate  in  them  the  presence  of  more  than 
human  authority  and  wisdom,  no  less  in  the  simplicity 
and  apparent  rudeness  of  their  general  form  than  in  the 
subtle  harmony  and  marvellous  connexion  of  their  various 
elements.  And  if  this  method  of  proof  is  less  direct  and 
definite  than  the  other;  if  it  calls  for  calm  patience  and 
compels  thought  in  each  inquirer ;  it  is  also  broader  and  more 
elastic,  capable  of  infinite  extensions  and  applications. 
Nor  is  it  less  powerful  even  while  it  is  less  cogent.  To  many 
perhaps  the  inward  assurance  which  it  creates  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  rigid  deductions  of  direct  argument.    The 


Eph.  i.  1 8,  we^toTifffUwovs  rodt 
6<fi$a\fJLods  rrfs  KopHlas,  aL  5iaro/as). 
And  accordiiig  to  the  measure  of 
this  ohange  Inspiration  is  a  blessing 
of  aU  ages  and  all  Christians. 

The  distinction  of  rd  fi^jfia  rou  OeoO 
and  6  \&yos  toO  Qeov,  which  are  both 
rendered  the  Word  of  God  in  the  En- 
glish Version,  and  Verbum  Dei  in  the 
Yulgate^is  important  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  former  phrase  occurs  : 
Matt.  iv.  4  (=Deut.  viii.  3);  Luke 
(ii.  29);  iii.  3 ;  John  iii.  34 ;  viii  47; 


Rom.  X.17 ;  Eph.  vi.17 ;  Hebr.vi.  5  ; 
XI3;  iPet.1,  35  (  =  Is.xl.  8).  The 
latter  is  more  frequent:  Mark  viL 
1 3 ;  Luke  v.  i,  &c. ;  John  x.  35,  &c. ; 
Acts  iv.  31,  &c.;  Rom.  ix.  6 ;  Col. 
i.  1$;  Hebr.  iv.  11,  &c.;  i  Pet  £. 
^3,  &c.  The  distinction  is  lost  also 
in  the  Syriac  and  Gothic  Yersions. 
In  Eph.  vi.  17,  TertuUian  (l  p.  15  a) 
strangely  reads  Sermo  Dei, 

^  C{.  App.  A.  On  the  Quotations 
in  the  Gospels. 

*  Cf.  App.  B.  On  the  Primitive 
Doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
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unlimited  multiplication  of  convergent  presumptions  and  introduct. 
analogies  builds  up  a  strong  and  sure  conviction  possessing 
a  moral  force  which  can  never  belong  to  a  mere  formal 
proof,  even  where  the  premises  are  necessary  truths. 

To  speak  of  the  j>roofo{  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  j„  uhat  *mte 
involves,  indeed,  an  unworthy  limitation  of  the  idea  itself.  ^r^LniT 
In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  we  cannot  prove  the  presence  ^ 
of  life,  but  are  simply  conscious  of  it;  and  Inspiration  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  higher  life.  The  words  of  Scripture 
are  spiritual  words,  and  as  such  are  spiritually  discerned*. 
The  ultimate  test  of  the  reality  of  Inspiration  lies  in  the 
intuition  of  that  personal  faculty  {irvcvfrn)  by  which  inspired 
men  once  recorded  the  words  of  God,  and  are  still  able  to 
hold  communion  with  Him.  Everything  short  of  this 
leaves  the  great  truth  stiU  without  us;  and  that  which 
should  be  a  source  of  life  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere 
dogma.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  as  unfeir  and  dangerous 
to  reject  the  teaching  of  a  formal  proof  as  it  is  to  rely  upon 
it  exclusively.  It  cannot  be  an  indifferent  matter  to  us  to 
bring  into  harmonious  combination  the  work  and  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles:  to  follow  and  faithfully  continue  the  clear 
outlines  of  scriptural  criticism  as  traced  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament:  to  recognize  the  power  which  the  Bible 
has  hitherto  exercised  upon  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and 
the  depths  which  others  have  found  in  it  Such  investi- 
gations will  necessarily  lead  to  other  and  more  perscmal 
questions.  We  shall  ask  naturally  whether  we  have  any 
clear  conception  of  the  position  which  the  first  Christian 
teachers  occupied,  and  the  results  which  they  accomplished? 
Whether  we  have  ever  fairly  estimated  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  Books  of  Scripture  are  penetrated  by  a  com- 
mon spirit?  Whether  the  fault  be  not  in  ourselves,  if 
occasional  diflSculties  are  allowed  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
those  divine  words  which  have  been  for  ages  a  spring  of 
1  I  Cor.  viL  12 — 16, 

C2 
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iNTRODucT.  life?  And  thus  a  new  field  will  be  opened  before  us;  and 
in  this  case  ever-deepening  conviction  is  the  result  and  the 
reward  of  labour.  For  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  an  outward  and  an  inward — a  logical  and  a  moral 
— proof,  that  while  the  one  can  be  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  all  its  formal  completeness,  gain-» 
ing  no  fresh  force  and  admitting  of  no  wider  application; 
the  latter  only  exercises  its  full  influence  by  the  personal 
appreciation  of  each  element  of  which  it  consists,  and 
adapts  itself  to  every  shifting  phase  of  thought  from  which 
it  draws  its  strength. 
T}uiinum(d  To  examine  at  length  the  details  which  suggest  this  in- 

gpir(Ui<miUw-  tcmal  proof  of  inspiration  is  at  once  useless  and  impossible. 
ciauyinf  Their  effect  lies  in  the  individual  point  of  sight  from  which 
they  are  regarded,  and  their  weight  in  their  infinite  variety. 
But  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  Gospels  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate different  lines  of  thought  which  will  fiimish  abundant 
materials  for  private  study;  and  it  is  by  this  only  that 
their  real  value  can  be  estimated, 
i.  T?i<  negative  In  the  first  placc,  the  negative  character  of  the  Gospels, 
th€  ooaptu,  the  absence  of  certain  features  which  we  should  have  ex- 
mmuarineMf  pcctcd  to  find  in  them,  is  too  striking  not  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. They  are  fragmentary  in  form.  Their  writers  make 
no  attempt  to  relate  all  the  actions  or  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  and  show  no  wish  to  select  the  most  marvellous 
series  of  His  mighty  works;  and  probably  no  impartial 
judge  will  find  in  any  one  of  them  a  conscious  attempt  to 
form  a  narrative  supplementary  to  those  of  the  others.  But 
if  we  know  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism  that  our 
Gospels  are  the  only  authentic  records  of  the  Saviour's 
life,  while  we  believe  that  Providence  regards  the  well- 
being  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  we  not  necessarily  led  to 
conclude  that  some  divine  power  overruled  their  composi- 
tion, so  that,  what  must  otherwise  seem  a  meagre  and 
incomplete  record,  should  contain  all  that  is  fittest  his- 
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torically  to  aid  our  progress  and  determine  our  faith?    Nor  introduct 
can   it  be  unworthy    of  notice  that  while  the  Grospels  ^^  ^,^^,j^^„ 
evidently  contain  so  small  a  selection  from  the  works  and  ^kMwlfv^6 
words  of  Christ,  so  few  details  unrecorded  by  the  Evan-'^*^^'*''^ 
gelists  should  have  been  preserved  in  other  ways.     The 
interval  between  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  the  Synoptists 
indicates   the  existence   of  many   intermediate  forms  of 
doctrine  of  which  tradition  has  preserved  no  trace.     The 
numerous  witnesses  of  our  Lord's  works  and  teaching  must 
have  treasured  up  with  affection  each  recollection  of  their 
past  intercourse;  but  the  cycle  of  the  Evangelic  narrative 
is  clearly  marked;  and  it  cannot  but  seem  that  the  same 
Power  which  so  definitely  circumscribed  its  limits  deter- 
mined its  contents^. 

Again,  the  Gospels  are  unchronological  in  order.    We  o)  Their  dep 
are  at   once   cautioned  against  regarding  them   as  mere^^, 
history,   and  encouraged  to  look  for  some  new  law  of 
arrangement  in  their  contents,  which,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  must  result  from  a  higher  power  than  an  imaided 
instinct  or  an  enlightened  consciousness. 

Once  more,  the  Gospels  are  brief  and  apparently  con-  (y)  Their  Hm^ 
fused  in  style.     There  is  no  trace  in  them  of  the  anxious        ^     ^ 
care  or  ostentatious  zeal,  which  mark   the  ordinary  pro- 
ductions of  curiosity  or  devotion.     The  Evangelists  write 
as  men  who  see  through  all  time,  and  only  contemplate  the 
events  which  they  record  in  their  spiritual  relations.     But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  originality  and  vigour  in  every 
part  of  the  Gospels  which  become  a  divine  energy  in  the  | 
Gospel  of  St  John.    As  mere  compositions  they  stand  out  • 
fi-om  all  other  histories  with  the  noble  impress  of  simplicity 
and  power;  and  it  is  as  if  the  faithful  reflection  of  the 
Image  of  G^  shed  a  clear  light  on  the  whole  narrative. 
The  answer  was  once  given  to  the  Pharisees  when  they 

^  01  App.  C.    On  the  Apocryphal  traditions  of  the  Lord's  words  and 
woriu. 
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iNT^opuoT.  sought  to  take  Jesus,  that  never  man  spake  like  that  many  and 
John  viu  4A.  those  who  assail  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  have  been  con- 
strained to  confess  that  never  was  history  written  as  in  them*. 
ar^JeSSpS*  If  we  regard  the  subject  of  the  Gospels  it  would  indeed 
be  strange  if  this  were  not  so.  The  New  Testament  does 
not  contain  a  mere  record  of  ordinary  facts,  or  a  collection 
of  indifferent  conclusions,  but  lays  the  historic  groundwork 
of  man^s  redemption  and  builds  up  his  practical  fiedth.  In 
narrative,  in  doctrine,  and  in  prophecy  the  same  great 
truths  are  brought  forth  under  different  relations  of  time. 
And  thus  the  connexion  of  events,  the  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, and  the  choice  of  symbols,  may  serve  to  exhibit  in 
clearer  and  more  varied  outline  the  whole  structure  of 
Christianity.  For  nothing  can  be  immaterial  which  is  able 
to  influence  our  idea  of  the  Saviour's  life,  or  to  alter  the 
application  of  Christ's  teaching.  The  history  must  be 
not  only  true  to  the  outward  form,  but  true  to  the  inward 
spirit;  the  proof  must  be  not  only  convincing  but  effectual; 
the  prediction  must  not  only  answer  to  the  event,  but 
cohere  with  the  whole  scope  of  prophetic  revelation.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  easy  to  quote  passages  in  which  we  do 
not  see  the  importance  of  the  minuter  details  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  we  cannot  know  the  secret  experience  of  all 
Christians;  but  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  singularity  in  expression  or  detail,  no  trait  of  per- 
sonal feeling  or  individual  conception  in  the  Gospels,  which 
does  not  in  some  one  place  greatly  affect  our  notion  of 
Christ's  teaching.  And  thus,  unless  the  peculiarities  of 
each  writer  were  chosen  to  exhibit  a  special  aspect  of 

{truth  they  must  in  some  degree  distort  it. 
HI.  AntfBvcia^        But  though  we  shall  dwell  frequently  in  the  course  of 
^wrpJi?        the  following  pages  on  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
Evangelists,  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  they  work 
separately  for  the  instruction  of  individuals,  they  have  a 

1  Cf.  Gaussen,  Tkeopnetutia,  pp.  138  fif.  (Eng.  Tr.) 
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common  service  to  perform  in  the  edification  of  the  Church,  int&oduct. 

Their  writings  must  be  combined  as  well  as  analysed,  and 

we  must  carefully  construct  the  general  doctrines  which 

they  teach  us  by  a  comparison  of  scattered  passages.    All 

true  sense  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Diatessaron,  as 

distinguished  from  its  unity  of  form,  is  commonly  lost  by 

separating  miracles,  prophecies,  and  parables,  instead  of 

combining  them.  We  regajd  them,  as  a  child  might  regard 

the  stars,  as  chance  sparks  of  heavenly  light,  because  we 

have  not  observed  the  law  which  rules  their  order.     Yet  it 

18  in  the  perfection  and  oneness  of  their  social  teaching,  so 

to  speak,  that  the  strongest  internal  proof  of  the  plenary 

inspiration  of  the  Gospels  is  to  be  found.     The  office  of  the 

Apostles  was  not  only  personal  but  public.    They  had  not 

merely  to  appropriate  subjectively  the  truths  of  salvation, 

but  to  set  them  forth  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole 

Christian   Society.     Their  inspiration   is  to  the   Church 

what  enlightenment  is  to  the  believer.   For  as  we  hold  that 

there  are  rights  which  belong  to  the  state  rather  than  to 

the  citizen,  so  there  are  doctrines  which   pertain  to  the 

whole  body  of  the  faithful  rather    than   to  its   several 

members.    Such  doctrines  are  the  great  mysteries  of  nature 

foreknowledge  and  providence^ — which  find  their  proper  Tht  appUea- 

centre  in  the  social,  and  not  in  the  personal  existence,  teaching. 

Bat  nevertheless  their  truest  resolutions  must  be  sought  in 

the  life  of  Him,  by  whom  the  whole  world  was  reimited 

to  God,     We  must  consider  how  far  each  miracle  and 

prophecy  helps  us  to  complete  our  idea  of  the  power  and 

foresight  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  wants  and  works  of 

man;  and  how  far  each  parable  suggests  the  glorious  truth  of 

the  inner  harmony  of  the  universe.     The  manner  in  which 

these  questions — the  foundation-doctrines  of  a  Christian 

community — ^are  treated  by  the  Evangelists  is  such  as  to 

exclude   the    idea  of  a  mere  personal  intuition,  for  that 

leaves  no  room  for  those  combinations  in  which  the  fulness 
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iNTRODucT  'of  the  Gospcl  lies.  However  far  one  Evangelist  miglit 
have  been  led  by  the  laws  of  his  own  mind,  it  requires  the 
introduction  of  a  higher  power,  that  four  should  uncon- 
sciously combine  to  rear  from  different  sides  a  harmonious 
and  perfect  fabric  of  Christian  truth. 

1.  MiracUt.  1.  In  Order  to  understand  the  full  force  of  miracles  we 

must  bear  in  mind  their  double  aspect — outward  as  well  as 
inward — as  works  of  power  and  works  of  redemption.  The 
former  view,  which  was  almost  exclusively  studied  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  is  now  well  nigh  forgotten^  through  that 
spirit  of  our  own  times,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded; 
but  still  the  miracles  are  as  important  to  the  Christian 
faith  providentially  as  morally.  And  as  their  redemptive 
significance  is  deep  and  varied,  so  is  their  outward  mani- 
festation perfect  in  extent  and  glory.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  nature, 
while  all  is  above  nature;  that  the  laws  of  existences  around 
us  are  not  broken,  but  resolved  into  higher  laws;  that  there 
is  no  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  a  freeing  of  the  primitive 
order  (koo/ao?,  mundus^  from  the  lets  and  limitations  of  sin. 
Again,  it  is  equally  true,  though  less  observed,  that  they 
penetrate  into  every  class  of  being  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected— material,  animal,  and  spiritual;  that  they  now 
involve  and  again  exclude  natural  means;  that  they  alike 
give  life  and  destroy  it;  that  they  rise  above  the  laws  of 
t  matter  and  change  its  accidents.     The  constancy  and  har- 

^  Pascal  rises  far  beyond  his  own  It  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  atten- 

age  when  he  says,  ''lies  figures  de  tion,  that  while  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 

I'Evangile  pour  T^tat  de  r£ne  ma-  mans  regarded  the  outward  beauty 

lade  sont  des  corps  malades."   (Pen-  and  order  of  creation  as  giving  the 

a^es,  ii.  371,  Faug^re.)  truest  name  to  the  world,  the  He« 

'  The  word  Kdcfiot  in  this  sense  braiziug  Greek  and  Babbinical  wri- 

was  first  used  by  Pythagoras  (Plut.  ters    should    have    regarded    '  the 

de  Plac.  Phil.  II.  1).  Mundus  (mxjuts  ages*  {alC^es,  0*0^1^)  as  the  right 

n^^iUfn^v  JZfj^^f  tZJ^      denomination  of  U.at  where  intereeit 
Cioero  evidentiy  speaks  of  the  word  ^     ^  ^         ^ 

as  strange  and  unusual  even  m  his      lu      u     •   T  _3  «*"*«  *•»»««  lu 

time  (de  Univ.  x.  lucmi  mundus),      ^^  P^^^^^  °"^^- 
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mony  of  nature  liave  been  converted  into  an  argument  intropuct. 
against  an  almighty  Providence*;  and  in  miracles  we  find 
the  proper  vindication  of  the  perpetuity  and  extent  of  the 
Creator's  power.  They  prove  His  presence  in  all  things 
against  those  philosophers,  who,  from  the  time  of  Epicurus*, 
confound  the  law  and  Him  who  works  according  to  the 
law;  and,  by  a  strange  confusion,  substitute  as  it  were,  a 
theory  of  motion  for  a  living  force.  There  is,  as  I  trust 
to  show,  at  once  a  perfect  distinctness  in  the  practical  and 
doctrinal  import  of  each  miracle,  and  a  perfect  unity  in 
their  final  aim;  so  that  the  completeness  of  their  cycle  and 
the  variety  of  their  applications  suggest  to  us  the  influence 
oi  a  higher  power  on  the  Evangelists  than  a  mere  *  intui- 
tional consciousness'.' 

2.  While  the  miracles  show  that  a  sustaining  power  is  2.  Parables. 
everywhere  present  in  nature,  the  parables  reveal  no  less 
clearly  the  divine  harmonies  by  which  it  is  penetrated. 
For  parables  are  more  than  arbitrary  similitudes.  In  part 
they  explain  those  higher  relations  of  our  existence  to 
which  the  common  events  of  life  should  lead  us,  and  realize 
in  religion  the  Socratic  example.  They  connect  the  princi- 
ples of  action  with  the  principles  of  faith,  and  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  man  as  a  witness  of  his  true  duties  to  God  and  his 
fellow.  In  part,  they  connect  the  natural  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  show  how  the  laws  of  natural  progress  correspond 

^  Cf.  GaleD.  de  usu  Part.  xi.  14  baning  in  der  Natur. 
(qnoeed  by  Peanon,  0»  the  Creed,  *  Cic.  de  Kat.  Deor.  I.  15.     Epi- 

p.  540  n).      The  foUowiDe  passage  cams  ait...atomum,  quum  pondere 

of  Goethe  (Tholnck,  Olaww&rd.  s.  et  gravitate  directo  deorsum  feratur, 

^.)  expresses  plainly  the  assump-  dedinare  panllulum.     It  is  remark- 

tioo  which  Ues  at  the  basis  of  much  able  that  a  change  of  motion  did 

criticism  at  present:  Du  haltst  das  not  supply  the  idea  of  some  exter- 

ETsngdinm,   wie  es  steht,   fUr  die  nal  power.     'Attraction'  is  but  a 

gotUicbste  Wahrheit ;   mich  wUrde  name  to  describe  the  action  of  force, 

eine    Temehniliche     Stimme    vom  and  assumes  the  existence  of  Uiat  of 

Himmel     nicht    tiberzeugeu,     dass  which  it  cannot  explain  the  origin, 
das  Wasser  brennt...Viclmehr  halt'  '  Cf.  Kogers,  Beaean  and  Faith, 

ich  dies   fUr  eine  Lasterung  gegen  Ed.  Bev.  Oct.  1849,  pp.  344-^* 
den  groasen  Oott  und  seine  Offen* 
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lyTBOPUoT.  to  the  course  of  spiritual  deyelopment.  And  at  the  same 
time  they  give  us  some  glimpses  of  the  union  of  man  with 
higher  and  lower  intelligences,  and  explain  that  mutual 
dependence  of  all  things,  which  the  Manichsean  and  Gnostic 
failed  to  recognize,  and  thence  fell  into  the  most  &tal  and 
blasphemous  errors — till  we  are  led  to  realize  the  glorious 

i?om.r<«:  19— words  of  St  Paul,  that  all  creation  {ktutl^)  waitethjbr  the 

10,20-^8;  coi.  manifistation  of  the  Sons  of  God,  groaning  and  travailing 

9,  lo!  in  pain  until  now. 

6.  Propheciei,  3.  Again,  we  are  taught  to  recognize  the  working  of 
Providence,  not  only  in  the  outer  world  of  nature,  but  also 
in  the  inner  world  of  action;  while  experience  shows  that 
the  control  of  the  general  result  is  reconciled  with  individual 
freedom\  To  this  end  the  reality  and  depth  of  prophecy 
is  set  before  us  in  the  records  of  Judaism,  of  which 
Christianity  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  proof  and  fulfil- 
ment*.    In  the  various  events  detailed  in  the  Old  Testa- 

1  Cor.  X,  6,11.  ment  Scriptures,  which  were  written  for  our  learning,  the 
Jews  became  figures  of  tis.  The  private  fortunes  of  their 
monarchs,  and  the  national  revolutions  of  their  race; 
the  general  import  of  their  history,  and  the  wider  signi- 
ficance of  their  prophecies,  as  well  as  the  more  explicit  pre- 
dictions, all  receive  their  complete  accomplishment  in  Mes- 
siah and  His  kingdom.  It  is  then  through  the  Evangelists 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  afforded  us  a  true  insight  into  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  Prophets,  who  were  the  historians  of 
the  elder  dispensation,  as  in  the  Epistles  He  has  set  forth 

^  The  confinnatioii  of  this  gresi  quoted  in  App.  B.    What  is  needed 

doctrine  hy  statistici  is  one  of  the  to  inteq>ret  this  cipher  is  shortly 

most   striking   results    of   modem  expressed  in  the  words  of  our  Lora 

science.     Of.  a  table  from  M.  Que-  (Luke  xxiv.    15)    ii  Mrirot   (poGs) 

telet  in  Mrs  Somerville's  Phj/sictU  teal  ppaSeit  r§  xapdlg,  {Sidwota.    cf. 

Geography,  ii.  pp.  383-4.  Eph.  i.  iS,  varr.  leott.).    Comparo 


'    Le  Vieux  Testament    est  un  also  Bom.  i.  21,   ifiaraubBrfffOM  h^ 

chiffre.     Pascal,   PenMies,   n.    147;  rdit  iiaXoyurfAdis...K<U   iffKcrlff$ri  if 

cf.  pp.  141  ff.    The  Jews  had  a  pro-  dff&iferos  airSip  Kop^la,     Eph.  iv.  17, 

verb:  Vana  lex  donee  venerit  Mes-  18,   h   fMratdrfiri   roO  wdt  aCrCh^ 

sias.     Cf.  Orig.  de  Princ.   rv.   6,  iaKoriafAiinH  rj  dumol^ 
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the  antitypes  of  the  ancient  law.  That  is  surely  a  meagre  lyTBOPucr. 
theology  and  nnscholarlike  criticism  which  finds  nothing 
more  than  a  fimciM  adaptation  in  the  Scriptures  quoted  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  and  nothing  deeper 
than  an  arbitrary  variation  in  the  different  words  by  which 
each  passage  is  introduced.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  as 
if,  from  verse  to  verse,  the  full  glory  and  wisdom  of  the 
past  were  gradually  disclosed  to  us,  as  we  are  directed  to 
regard  the  types  of  the  Messiah  in  the  crises  of  personal  or 
national  history;  and  then  to  acknowledge  the  fulness  of 
the  more  distant  Christian  analogies  in  the  outward  for- 
tunes of  the  Jews ;  and  lastly,  to  accept  the  reality  of  the 
minuter  deductions  from  their  prophetic  teaching^. 

But  if  we  admit  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  as  suffici-  ^^j^^^ 
ently  proved  by  external  and  internal  evidence,  a  difficulty  ^[^JJJJ^v 
still  remains:  for  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  it  be  shewn  ^«w«- 
that  the  collection  of  inspired  writings  forms  a  complete 
record  of  the  revelation  which  it  commemorates?    There 
was  a  time  when  the  Bible,  which  we  regard  as  one 
volume  and  call  by  one  name,  existed  only  in  its  separate 
parts,  till  at  length  it  gained  its  present  form  after  long  and 
anxious  questionings.     And  though  we  believe  that  history 
hears  dear  witness  to  our  canonical  books  and  to  no  others, 

^  (a)  Matt,  u  21,  rovro  ^IXor  yi-  (8)  Matt.  ii.  23,  6T<as  rXijpuOy 

yw€f  tya  TXrjptaO^,  rh  jmrfihf  did  nSv  rpo^- 

A  personal  hiBtoric  type.  Is.  rw¥. 

Til.   44.     Imznannel  (cf.  A  deduction  from  prophetic 

▼iii.  i) — Jesus.  langiiage.      Ps.   zxii.   6; 

(^  Matt.   H.    15,   ^p  iK€i — tm  Is.  Uii.  3. 

rXijpw^.  It  is  -very  remarkable  that  the 

A    nathnal   historic   type,  final  conjunctions  {tya,  dirwf)  never 

H08.  zi  I.    Israel — Mes-  occur  with  the  optative  in  the  New 

siah.  Testament,  unless  Eph.  i.   17,   iii 

(>)  Matt.  n.  17,  T&re  ix\iijp(b$ri  16,  may  possibly  be  exceptions.     Is 

t6  ^hr»  the  explanation  to  be  sought  for  in 

An  emahgy  in  Jewish  his-  the  fact  that  the  truest  instinct  leads 

tory,  Jer.  xl.  i.    The  mo-  us  to  regard    every  issue  as   still 

ther  of  Israel  weeping  for  Working  and  waiting  for  a  present 

her  children  taken  from  accomplishment  t 


ber. 
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lyTROPucT.  still  history,  it  may  be  said,  cannot  assure  ns  that  they  con- 
tain all  the  points  of  divine  truth  which  it  is  needful  for  us 
to  know.  Whatever  is  taught  by  Inspiration  is  authorita- 
tive ;  but  how  can  we  learn  that  all  necessary  elements  of  / 
inspired  teaching  have  been  committed  to  writing?  At  the  I 
first  glance  the  several  books  appear  to  be  disconnected  and 
incidental.  In  many  cases  they  were  composed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  a  special  crisis— to  instruct,  to  correct,  to  con- 
firm individuals  or  churches.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Apostles — if  we  regard  only  the  New  Testament — 
entertained  any  design  of  delivering  to  future  ages  a  full 
written  accoimt  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  perfect  system 
of  Christian  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  points  of  sight  from  which  they  regard 
the  Christian  dispensation;  and  they  all  seem  to  shrink 
in  common  from  claiming  for  their  own  writings  a  rank 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Thedij/ieuUie*       The  slightest  thought  will  show  that  such  inquiries  will 

vet  '  not  admit  of  one  peremptory  answer,  though  the  traditional 
view  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  which  we  regard  the  several 
books  as  necessarily  connected,  renders  us  to  a  great  extent 
insensible  to  many  of  the  difficulties  which  they  really 
involve.  This  traditional  belief  has,  indeed,  practically 
its  proper  use  and  reward;  but  where  investigation  is  possi- 
ble, belief  must  be  the  goal  and  not  the  starting-point, 
conclusion  and  not  the  premiss  of  our  reasoning. 

fjf*^T?\^  But  while  we  allow  that  the  difficulties  thus  raised  are 

those  tohieh  are 

^^^if^  ''^'^  ^^^^»  ^^®y  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^*  singular  or  exceptional,  but  analo- 
gous to  those  common  mysteries  of  our  being  which  are 
rarely  felt,  only  because  they  are  universal.  The  action  of 
Providence  in  every  case  is  lost  in  a  mystery.  In  one 
aspect  most  things  in  the  life  of  an  individual  seem  to  be 
casual  and  imimportant;  and  yet  when  we  observe  from 
time  to  time  indications  of  a  providential  plan  in  its  general 
course,  we  practically  admit  that  the  same  superintending 
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power  penetrates  into  those  apparently  trivial  details  introduct. 
which  really  mould  the  character  of  the  whole.  So 
again,  in  the  history  of  nations:  it  is  at  first  difficult fn*o<?«<rfy, 
to  recognize  how  the  feuds  of  party  and  the  confiision  of 
popular  cries  can  form  any  part  of  a  divine  scheme  for  the 
government  of  the  world;  and  yet  when  we  discover  on  a 
wide  survey  traces  of  such  a  controlling  influence,  we  are 
forced  to  allow  that  it  extends  to  common  things,  and 
works  by  means  which  antecedently  seem  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  issue.  Or  to  take  yet  another  example:  the  in na^ww. 
vast  and  various  convulsions  which  have  broken  up  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  covered  it  with  scars  and  ruins,  seem 
little  like  the  manifestations  of  infinite  wisdom ;  and  still 
when  it  is  known  that  they  were  needed  to  fashion  the  fair 
diversity  of  woods  and  waters,  and  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  man  the  treasures  stored  up  by  certain  laws  in  the 
depths  below,  we  acknowledge  that  Providence  not  only 
inspires  the  general  law,  but  acts  equally  by  those  changes 
and  outbreaks  which  interrupt  its  ordinary  working. 

These  examples  of  the  action  of  Providence  in  the  indi-  Their  toiutum 
vidual,  in  society,  in  nature,  will  illustrate  the  form  in  jSrtn^ 
which  we  may  expect  it  to  be  shewn  in  securing  the  com-  providence. 
pleteness  of  the  records  of  revelation ;  for  in  relation  to 
Holy  Scripture,  the  belief  in  Providence  is  the  necessary 
supplement  to  the  belief  in  Inspiration.  And  if  we  find 
that  God  works  concurrently  with  the  exercise  of  man^s 
free  agency ;  that  He  finds  even  in  the  weaknesses  and  im- 
perfections of  His  creatures  efficient  service ;  that  the  traces 
of  a  plan  and  purpose  which  are  disclosed  by  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  His  dealings,  suggest  the  existence  of  order 
and  completeness  throughout,  and  reconcile  us  to  the  pre- 
sence of  disturbing  influences ;  we  may  reasonably  expect 
to  meet  with  similar  phenomena  in  the  relation  of  Provi-» 
dcnce  to  Scripture :  so  that  it  will  be  no  fatal  objection  to 
the  completeness  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  composed  of 
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rNTRODircT.  writings  not  only  occasional  and  personal,  but  also  beset 
with  various  conflicting  difficulties,  if  there  are  clear  signs 
of  a  consistent  historical  recognition  of  this  completeness, 
and  also  traces  of  a  mutual  dependence  and  general  unity 
in  the  books  theraselyes. 

Univertai  For  though  it  is  true  that  history  cannot  prove  directly 

'*^'*      the  completeness  of  the  Scriptures,  it  can  furnish  strong 
presumptions  that  they  are  complete.    The  same  divine 
messengers  who  committed  to  writing  the  original  records 
of  revelation,  embodied  their  teaching  in  a  visible  society. 
The  Bible  and  the  Church  trace  back  their  claims  to  the 
same  source,  and  each  can  appeal  to  the  other  to  bear 
witness  to  its  permanent  integrity.    I£  then  it  appear,  to 
take  one  example,  that  the  earliest  description  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  body  recognizes  exactly  those  elements  which  are 
found  in  the  apostolic  writings:  if  the  Articles  of  Belief 
and  the  forms  of  worship  are  exactly  those  which  are  either 
suggested  or  prescribed  in  them:   if  Christians  with  a 
common  consent  appealed  to  the  New  Testament,  as  soon 
as  its  constituent  books  were  collected  into  one  volume,  as 
an  adequate  and  final  source  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  if 
the  same  be  true  of  the  Old  Testament ;  no  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  lessons  of  Providence  are  legibly  written  in 
the  instinctive  judgments  of  society  will  doubt  that  the 
Bible  was  intended  to  be  that  for  which  the  Church  has 
received  it,  a  complete  record  of  all  that  was  of  permanent 
import  in  successive  revelations.    That  the  proposed  condi- 
tions are  satisfied  by  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Church  firom  age  to  age,  history  can  show  most 
cleariy.    The  indistinctness  which  hangs  over  isolated  de* 
tails  arises  commonly  fix)m  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of 
sight.     On  a  wide  view  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  independence  and  unity  of  the  written  Word  and  the 
organized  Body.    And  this  independence  and  unity  offera 
the  clearest  proof  of  their  individual  sjrmmetry  and  com- 
pleteness. 
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Nor  is  this  all :  it  is  possible  that  some  outward  sym-  intboduct. 
metry  may  be  foimd  to  exist  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  CHtid^m 
diflerent  firagments  of  which  the  Bible  consists ;  and  the  beiu^n  the 
argument  from  design  is  proportionately  more  convmcmg  0/ scripture: 
as  the  elements  in  which  the  design  is  traced  are  more 
numerous  and  naturally  less  connected.     That  this  is  so, 
seems  indeed  to  be  indicated  by  the  very  form  of  the  Bible. 
To  take  an  illustration  again  fixmi  the  New  Testament: 
the  obvious  analogy  between  the  quadriform  Gospel  and 
the  four  classes  of  Epistles,  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Acts 
as  a  mediative  element  to  connect  them  together  doctrinally 
and  historically,  the  lasting  significance  of  the  Apocalypse  -> 
as  a  prophetic  and  typical  view  of  the  fortunes  of  the    >r 
Church  to  the  end  of  time — create  an  impression  of  origi- 
nal unity  among  the  component  parts  which  thus  produce 
a  well-proportioned  whole.     And  if,  on  a  further  examina- 
tion of  the  books,  it  appear  that  the  diflerent  characters  of 
their  writers,  the  variety  of  styles  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed,  the  manifold  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
called  forth,  contribute,  in  each  case,  some  distinctive  fea- 
ture to  the  image  of  truth  which  they  combine  to  produce ; 
is  not  the  idea  of  completeness  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
combination  as  marvellous  as  it  is  unexpected?    But  the 
subtle  organization  of  Scripture,  no  less  than  that  of  na- 
ture, is  only  revealed  to  a  watchful  and  attentive  eye.     A 
passing  hint  may  arouse  inquiry,  but  nothing  less  than  a 
patient  and  candid  study  of  the  Bible  can  convey  any  no- 
tion of  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  its  seve- 
ral parts.    Each  fresh  point  of  sight  presents  to  the  eye 
new  harmonies  of  detail  and  form.     On  a  full  survey  con- 
trasts are  successively  exposed  and  subdued;  irregularities 
are  brought  within  the  general  plan;  ornaments  gain  a 
constructive  importance ;  and,  as  in  some  noble  monument, 
each  well-wrought  fragment  is  stamped  with  the  marks  of 
independence  and  design.    The  circumstances  under  which 
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iNTRODucT.  each  workman  wrought,  no  less  than  the  peculiarities  of  his 
work,  prove  his  real  independence;  and  the  manner  in 
which  every  peculiarity  contributes  to  the  whole  effect, 
shows  that  all  alike  were  obedient  to  the  design  of  one 
great  architect. 

a  tendency  to         K  it  be  Still  Said  that  there  are  gaps  and  chasms  in  the 

fymmetry  and  ^  ,  -  .  .         n 

order  is  au     Canou;  that  the  structure  does  not,  m  all  respects,  corre- 

that  toe  eanyet  .  . 

see  in  the  other  sDOud  to  the  plan;  that  much  appears  imfinished  and  inse- 

works  qf  God,      ^  .  ,  ,  i  t  ,  .  i 

cure:  it  may  be  enough  to  reply,  that  there  is  at  least  a 
clear  tendency  towards  imity  in  its  different  parts,  not  dis- 
cernible at  first,  but  growing  ever  clearer  to  those  who  look 
most  closely  into  it;  and  that  such  a  tendency  towards 
order  and  perfection  is  all  that  can  as  yet  be  foimd  in  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  man,  though  these  are  confessedly 
complete  in  design,  as  being  the  immediate  works  of  God. 
The  distinctness  of  this  first  revelation  is  obscured  by  the 
existence  of  evil  in  a  thousand  forms,  which  seems  to  con- 
tradict our  notions  of  almighty  power  and  love;  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  should  reappear, 
however  God  makes  Himself  known.  If  then  we  acknow- 
ledge in  nature  a  perfection  of  plan,  though  we  cannot 
make  it  out  in  all  its  details,  and  complete  by  faith  the 
order  which  we  see  commenced  at  intervals;  it  is  reasonable 
to  regard  the  completeness  of  Scripture  in  the  same  way, 
and  to  submit  patiently  to  the  existence  of  uncertainties 
and  difficulties  in  the  Bible,  which  we  find  also  in  the  only 
other  manifestations  of  God's  working  with  which  we  can 
compare  it.  They  may,  indeed,  be  necessarily  introduced  by 
the  narrow  range  of  our  observation  and  experience,  or  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  probation  and  discipline.  And 
though  this  mode  of  arguing  may  perhaps  seem  weak  and 
inconclusive  to  those  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  difficulties 
which  it  is  intended  to  meet;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  that 
we  can  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  analogies  and  pre- 
sumptions, ideas  of  fitness  and  order,   gathered  from  the 
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outward  government  of  the  world,  when  we  endeavour  to  introduct. 
reason  on  Glod's  dealings  with  man.  Nor  can  it  be  said  TUr^cwda* 
again  that  such  analogies  onlj  exist  between  the  revelation  ginaijuveiar 
in  nature  and  the  revelation  to  men;  for  what  is  true  of  the 
original  revelation,  is  true  also  of  the  permanent  record. 
The  individual  character,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is  an 
essential  part  of  both  as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  The 
finiteness  and  imperfection  of  human  nature  must  every- 
where be  felt  in  Divine  things;  and  the  supposition,  that 
a  complete  record  of  revelation  may  be  found  in  writings 
apparently  casual  and  fragmentary,  introduces  no  difficulty 
which  is  not  already  found  in  another  form  in  the  primary 
conception  of  revelation,  and  in  the  first  expression  of  its 
truths.  In  all  alike,  God  works  through  man  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  thought  and  action;  and  thus  the 
One  becomes  manifold,  and  the  whole  can  be  contemplated 
only  in  its  component  parts. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  personal  ^1^^ 
conviction  of  the  Inspiration  and  Completeness  of  Scrip-  fjj^ftjj^ 
tore  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  accurate  study  ^^J^J^JJf*^ 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  themselves;  and  thus  it  is  important  *•«*'* 
to  fix  within  certain  limits  the  great  principles  by  which 
they  must  be  interpreted.    Nor  is  this  difficidt  in  a  general 
sense,  however  many  difficulties  may  be  involved  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  to  every  detail.    Two  great  i.  The  liurai, 
objects  appear  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  inter- «.  ThetpM- 
preter:  the  strict  investigation  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
text,  and  the  development  of  the  religious  teaching  which 
Kes  beneath  it.    The  first  regards  the  form,  and  the  second 
the  spirit  of  Scripture.    The  one  rests  on  the  acknowledged 
permanence  of  the  essential  relations  between  thought  and 
language;  the  other  on  the  Providential  purpose  which  ia 
wen  to  exist  in  the  successive  records  of  the  Divine  history 
of  the  world.    The  religious  truth  is  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  human  conceptions;  and  jiuman  conceptions  are 
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iNTBODucT.  xised  for  the  expression  of  religious  truth.     The  essence  of 
Inspiration  does  not  lie  in  the  form  alone  or  in  the  spirit 
alone,  but  in  their  combination.    If  the  form  be  the  result 
of  direct  Inspiration,  it  follows  that  Scripture  contains  a 
revelation  of  pure  physical  truth,  which  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  Inspiration 
be  limited  to  the  spiritual  element,  it  follows  that  this  must 
be  separable  from  the  form,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
impossible. 
1.  Literal  In-        At  a  time  whcu  extended  criticism  has  proved  that  the 
bated  upon     very  inflexions  of  words  have  a  mental  significance  and 
nuuieai  criU-  auswcr  to  somc  pccidiarity  of  race,  it  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  idioms  of  language  are  but  the  em- 
bodiments of  national  character:  that  an  idiom  is  the  start- 
ing-point, and  not  the  end  of  inquiry.    Yet  long  tradition 
has  sanctioned  the  application  of  principles  to  Biblical 
criticism  which  are  abandoned  in  all  other  subjects;  and  it 
has  been  held  to  be  a  final  answer  in  difficidties  of  ex- 
pression in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  they  are 
*  Orientalisms.'    K  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  only  removed  one  step  further  back:  why,  it  must 
be  asked,  was  the  Eastern  phrase  so  turned?  of  what  men- 
tal condition  is  it  a  symptom?   Surely  we  may  believe  that 
the  Hebrew  spirit  still  lives  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language;   and  if  so,  the  close  analysis  of  each 
Hebrew  idiom  will  lay  open  something  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  that  mind  through  which  the  world  was  prepared 
for  *  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
Thstrnvwrt-  The  thcorv  of  *  Orientalisms'  has  exercised  its  most 

ancB  of  aceU'  * 

^to^«^j^  fetal  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

wJat^^fca  "^^  presence  of  a  foreign  colouring  in  the  Greek  writings 
of  the  Apostles  is  so  striking,  that  we  may  be  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  labours  of  the  purists  of  the  last  century.  But 
to  one  who  looks  beneath  the  surfece,  this  combination  of 
Hebrew  idiom  with  Greek  words  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
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significance.  The  Hebrews  realized  more  vividly  than  any  intboduot. 
nation  the  present  working  of  God  in  the  world,  and  con- 
templated even  nature  from  a  theocratic  standing-point. 
The  Greeks  again  scrutinized  with  the  nicest  discrimination 
the  powers  of  man  and  the  objects  of  sense;  and,  by  a 
vocabulary  of  infinite  fdlness,  perpetuated  the  knowledge 
which  they  gained.  And  what  more  fitting  vehicle  can  we  ^S^^^ 
conceive  for  the  enunciation  of  the  highest  truth  than  that 
Hebraizing  Greek  which  imites  all  that  was  noblest  in  the 
forms  of  Hebrew  thought  with  all  that  was  richest  in  the 
stores  of  Greek  expression? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Alexandrine  Greek  was  a  mixed  imrmruy  of 

aduUet^no 

and  degenerate  dialect,,  and  that  it  therefore  oflfers  no  sure  S^S^'S'^*^ 
ground  for  minute  criticism.     With  equal  reason  the  stu- **~^'**«»*i'- 
dent  of  Euripides  might  complain  of  the  arbitrary  license 
of  Homer  or  Theocritus  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
Attic  standard;  and  yet  the  most  startling  anomalies  of  the 
earliest  and  latest  authors  can  be  reduced  to  an  arrange- 
ment in  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  language. 
The  transition  from  the  Greek  of  Aristotle  to  that  of 
St  Paul  is  in  fact  less  abrupt  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  even  if  it  were  as  great  as  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  real  state  of  the  case  would  remain  un- 
changed.   The  laws  of  syntax  and  the  sense  of  words  may  Grammar  de- 
he  modified  in  the  lapse  of  time  or  by  external  influences;  thauffiu;  and 
hut  the  great  law,  by  which  words  are  the  living  exponents  fn/orm, 
of  thought,  remains  imchanged,  and  the  modifications  are 
themselves  necessarily  subject  to  some  law.    It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  grammar  of  the  New  Testament 
may  not  in  every  point  coincide  with  the  grammar  of 
Homer,  or  Herodotus,  or  Xenophon.     The  style  of  St  Paul 
or  St  John  may  differ  as  much  from  that  of  each  of  these 
aa  they  differ  severally  from  one  another.    But  it  is  the 
woik  of  the  scholar  to  determine  the  specific  character  of 
the  writer  before  him,  and  to  explain  in  what  way  he  has 
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been  led  to  diverge  fix>m  the  normal  type  of  ei^pressioai. 
And  farther:  the  laws  which  determine  the  continaity  of 
language  are  not  broken  bj  the  infnsion  of  foreign  elements, 
as  long  as  the  language  retains  a  living  energy.  The 
history  of  our  own  literature  proves  that  it  is  a  mere 
assumption  that  a  language  loses  even  in  precision  by  the 
incorporation  of  new  forms  and  words.  On  the  contrary, 
increased  fJEU^ility  of  expression  gives  occasion  for  the  fixing 
of  minute  differences  of  conception  which  woidd  otherwise 
be  evanescent.  And  when  the  Apostolic  writers  use  a  Greek 
dialect,  variously  modified  by  Eastern  thought,  they  are 
not  removed  fix)m  the  pale  of  strict  criticism,  but  rather 
present  a  problem  of  unusual  interest  fix>m  the  various  re- 
lations of  the  elements  which  it  combines. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  against  this  view  that  the  Apostles 
were  imlettered  men,  and  consequently  unlikely  to  speak 
with  exactness;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  provincial 
dialects  is  no  less  strict  than  that  of  the  purest  idiom.  The 
very  power  of  language  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  thought.  Education  may  extend 
the  range  of  knowledge,  but  experience  is  an  adequate 
teacher  of  that  which  lies  before  us.  Even,  naturally, 
Galileean  fishermen  were  no  less  qualified  than  others  to 
watch  the  processes  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  adapt  to  their 
own  needs  the  words  which  the  Septuagint  had  already 
consecrated  to  a  divine  use. 

All  intelligent  interpretation  of  Scripture  must  then  be 
based  upon  a  strict  analysis  of  its  idioms  and  words.  To 
suppose  that  words  and  cases  are  convertible,  that  tenses 
have  no  absolute  meaning,  that  forms  of  expression  are 
accidental,  is  to  betray  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
all  intercourse  between  men  is  based,  A  disbelief  in  the 
exactness  of  language  is  the  prelude  to  all  philosophical 
scepticism.  And  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  same 
tendency  of  mind  which  discredits  the  fullest  teaching 
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of  words,  leads,  however  little  we  may  see  it,  to  the  dis-  iimioDrcf. 
paragement  of  all  outward  revelation. 

But  when  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  has  availed  him-  «.  Spintwa 
self  of  every  help  which  historical  criticism  can  famish  for  tionband on 

.1       ,      .,      .  ^    ,  lit  .  .  the  Literal  In* 

tae  elucidation  of  the  text — ^when  by  the  exact  mvestiga-  terpretoHon, 
tion  of  every  word,  the  most  diligent  attention  to  every 
variation  of  tense  and  even  of  order,  the  clearest  recollec- 
tion of  the  associations  of  every  phrase,  he  has  obtained  a 
sense  of  the  whole,  perfect  in  its  finer  shades  and  local 
colouring,  no  less  than  in  its  general  outline  and  eflfect — his 
work  is  as  yet  only  half  done.     The  literal  sense  is  but  the 
source  from  which  the  spiritual  sense  is  to  be  derived;  but 
exactly  in  proportion  as  a  clear  view  is  gained  of  all  that 
is  special  in  the  immediate  object  and  position  of  each 
writer,  it  will  be  found  that  the  simple  record  appears  to  be 
instinct  with  Divine  life ;  for,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  external  circumstances  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
writer  are  not  mere  accidents;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  influence 
his  apprehension  and  expression  of  the  truth,  they  become 
a  part  of  his  Divine  message.     And  the  typical  speciality 
which  springs  from  this  is  the  condition  at  once  of  the  use- 
fulness and  of  the  imiversality  of  Scripture. 

The  existence  of  an  abiding  spiritual  sense  underlying  AtteHed  by  the 
the  literal  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  sufficiently  attested  ^ApMie** 
by  the  quotations  in  the  New.  Unless  it  be  recognized, 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
most  appear  forced  and  arbitrary ;  but  if  we  assume  that  it 
exists,  their  usage  appears  to  furnish  an  adequate  clue  to 
the  investigation  of  its  most  intricate  mazes.  It  must  always 
be  a  difficult  task  to  appreciate  rightly  the  spiritual  lessons 
of  history,  to  detect  the  real  analogy  between  past  and 
present,  to  understand  the  fleeting  symptoms  of  good  and 
evil,  to  compare  the  several  sides  of  truth  and  error ;  but 
the  task  is  one  which  is  ever  assigned  to  m^.  Mere  me- 
chanical infallibility  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  plenary 
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iNTKODucT.  Inspiration,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  right  relation 
between  partial  human  knowledge  and  absolute  Divine 
Thetpiruwa  truth.  And  if  this  view  imposes  upon  the  interpreter  of 
m^jjtenMQf  Scripture  a  work  of  endless  labour,  at  least  it  clears  from 
his  way  formidable  difficulties  which  would  otherwise  beset 
him,  and  that  not  by  any  arbitrary  division  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  but  in  virtue  of  its  essential  character.  The 
inspired  truthfulness  of  the  prophet  does  not  lie  in  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  natural  phenomena,  but  in  the  relation 
in  which  this  partial  conception  stands  to  some  spiritual 
lesson.  It  is  a  noble  and  glorious  task  to  follow  into  their 
remotest  results,  and  reduce  to  their  simplest  forms,  the 
laws  which  govern  the  world  in  relation  to  ourselves ;  but 
this  is  not  the  work  of  the  messenger  erf  revelation.  It  is 
enough  that  he  shoidd  view  nature  as  his  contemporaries 
view  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  exactly  so  much 
of  the  popular  belief  as  serves  to  illustrate  and  explain  his 
message.  The  'days'  of  creation,  the  *  windows  of  hea- 
ven,' the  *  stedfastness  of  the  round  world,'  the  *  hand  of 
God,'  and  the  like,  are  expressions  which,  while  they  are 
intelligible  to  the  simplest  minds,  perpetuate  at  the  same 
time  great  facts  which  the  highest  culture  can  scarcely 
realize.  No  part  of  human  knowledge  is  absolute,  except 
such  as  follows  directly  from  the  laws  by  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  limited;  and  probably  it  will  be  foimd  that 
elements  of  permanent  truth  lie  hid  in  the  various  aspects 
of  nature  preserved  in  the  Bible,  as  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Apostles  there  are  certainly  traces  of  the  anticipation  of 
wants  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  ftdly  realized  after  the 
course  of  ages. 
StmS^**  Meanwhile  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  no  less  than 
™Siy  JiT**'  ^*^  ^'^^  Completeness  is  being  ever  set  forth  in  the  history 
cAwS.^  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  is  not  even  outwardly  alone 
in  the  endeavour  to  gain  the  manifold  lessons  of  revelation. 
The  same  Providence  who  guided  the  composition  of  the 
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Bible,  has  also  famislied  a  Commentary  on  it  in  the  for-  introduot. 
tones  of  mankind.  And  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  perfect  analogy  between  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures 
in  their  relation  to  the  private  Christian.  When  united 
they  complete  the  circle  of  his  external  defences ;  but  if 
they  be  separated,  he  is  led  either  into  superstition  or  into 
doubt.  Both  contain  and  conrey  mediately  the  grace 
necessary  for  his  support,  and  yet  only  so  fer  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  with  and  through  them.  The  outward  form 
in  each  case  brings  the  essence  within  the  reach  of  man; 
and  places  within  our  grasp  that  which  is  otherwise  too 
subtle  for  our  present  senses.  The  enunciation  and  the 
embodiment  of  truth  are  adapted  to  our  finite  nature ;  and 
it  is  alike  unreasonable  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  a  true 
Bible  and  to  maintain  that  a  definite  Christian  society  is 
mmecessary  for  the  Ml  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Yet  there  are  difficidties  in  detail  which  must  be  brought  5^;g22Sf 
before  the  individual  judgment.  Carelessness,  we  allow, 
has  given  currency  to  false  readings  in  the  text  of  Scripture; 
but  the  number  and  variety  of  the  authorities  which  may 
be  used  to  correct  them,  is  not  only  unequalled,  but  imap- 
proached  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature.  The  laws  of 
criticism  are  absolute,  and  the  Christian  may  confide  with 
implicit  reverence  in  their  issues.  Heresy,  again,  may 
draw  its  doctrine  fi-om  the  Bible ;  but  what  does  that  show 
except  that  Scripture  has  many  sides  which  must  be  com- 
bined and  harmonized,  and  not  severed  and  distorted 
according  to  the  bent  of  our  private  will?  The  laws  of 
language,  as  those  of  criticism,  are  absolute,  and  the  Chris- 
tian may  trust  in  them  as  the  certain  outward  expression  of 
the  deepest  truths. 

Nor  can  the  existence  of  these  final  difficulties  appear  ontieUm  hai- 
strange  and  imnatural.    We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  gJ^J^ 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  character  of  God's  deal- 
ings, that  He  might  be  expected  to  preserve  ever  inviolate 
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lyTBODuoT/  what  He  has  once  given.  The  world,  which  was  at  first 
good,  is  now  full  of  evil ;  man,  who  was  at  first  blessed, 
has  fallen  under  the  curse  of  sin ;  and  such  contingencies 
seem  to  be  involved  necessarily  in  the  idea  of  a  finite  exist- 
ence* But  a  redemption  has  been  wrought  for  both ;  and 
so  too  on  the  historical  side  of  our  religion,  an  uncorrupted 
Bible  lies  before  us,  if  we  patiently  and  candidly  search  for 
it,  and  a  true  personal  interpretation  may  be  gained  by 
sincere  and  faithful  study.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
task  is  something  more  than  a  merely  mechanical  or  intel- 
lectual process.  Whoever  has  watched  attentively  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  will  feel  that  in  criticism  and 
philology  there  is  still  room  for  the  operation  of  that 
Spirit  of  God  which  is  promised  to  the  Christian  scholar. 
Variations  may  exist  on  the  one  side  and  ambiguities  on 
the  other,  which  disappear  when  brought  before  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  spiritual  judgment. 
Summary  of  It  will  be  my  object  in  the  following  Essay  to  determine 
EBtay.  in  what  way  the  principles  thus  indicated  may  be  applied 

to  the  study  of  the  Grospels — to  determine  how  far  their 
origin  and  contents  fall  in  with  the  general  order  of  Provi- 
dence, and  suggest  the  presence  of  that  deep  and  hidden 
wisdom  in  which  we  have  found  the  characteristic  of  Inspi- 
ration. And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Gk>spel  sums  up 
in  the  record  of  the  Incarnation  all  that  was  evolved  of 
spiritual  import  in  the  long  discipline  fix)m  the  Captivity 
to  the  Advent ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  time  at  which 
they  were  written  was  at  once  most  suited  to  their  publica- 
tion, and  yet  least  likely  to  have  given  birth  to  them ;  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  grew  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in 
the  Church  without  effort  and  without  design,  and  yet  have 
a  distinct  relation  in  their  four-fold  diversity  to  the  past 
and  future  wants  of  the  Church ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
in  the  difference  of  letter  there  is  a  perfect  unity  of  spirit — 
that  there  is  a  special  tendency  and  plan  in  the  writing  of 
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each  Evangelist,  arising  out  of  the  position  which  he  held  introduct. 
in  the  Catholic  Church — ^that  the  varieties  of  detail  and  the 
succession  of  incidents  converge  to  one  common  point  and 
conduce  to  one  common  end ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
particular  parts  the  teaching  of  the  different  Gospels  may 
be  combined  into  a  whole  of  marvellous  symmetry  and 
completeness ;  the  residuum  of  difficulties  and  alleged  dis- 
crepancies will  seem  of  little  weight.  We  shall  see  a 
noble  view  opened  of  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
former  and  future  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Gospels 
to  the  Gospel  itself.  We  shall  feel  that  deep  sense  of  the 
continual  presence  of  the  divine  influence,  and  that  firm 
conviction  of  the  xmerring  truthfulness  of  the  Sacred  writers, 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
complete  subordination  of  every  part  of  Scripture  to  the 
training  of  man  and  the  realization  of  his  hopes.  We  shall 
then  find  nothing  superfluous  in  the  repetitions  of  the  Go- 
spels, and  nothing  inconsistent  in  their  variety,  any  more 
than  in  the  fresh  groupings  and  different  prospects  of  some 
earthly  scene.  We  shall  xmderstand  with  the  great  master 
of  Alexandria,  that  *  every  word,  if  rightly  viewed,  effects  ^v^*.  -  • 
a  special  purpose ;'  for  revelation  w  not  a  vain  thing  for  t«t/ 
it  is  our  life. 
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atTot  h  T($  ffrdxvi* — 8.  Marc.  iv.  a8. 


CHAP.  I.    The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  truest  vindication  of  the 


Th^trwidea  dignity  of  history.  When  the  Jewish  Church  numbered 
the  ancient  records  of  their  state  among  the  works  of  the 
prophets  they  acknowledged  that  insight  and  foresight  are 
only  varieties  of  the  same  faculty,  differing  in  their  objects 
and  not  in  their  essence.  The  present,  if  we  could  read  it 
rightly,  contains  the  past  and  future,  though  that  which  is 
real  and  abiding  is  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  confused  details, 
so  that  it  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  true  seer.  This 
follows  indeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case;  for  truth  in 
itself  is  absolutely  one.  But  though  it  is  one  in  itself  it 
can  only  be  manifested  partially ;  and  human  history,  in 
the  highest  sense,  is  the  record  of  its  successive  manifesta- 
tions in  the  life  of  men  and  man.  In  this  respect  History 
may  be  likened  to  the  gradual  unveiling  of  some  godlike 
figure.  The  imagination  of  the  inspired  artist  can  divine 
its  perfect  form  from  the  contemplation  of  the  first  fragment, 
but  to  the  common  sight  it  passes  slowly  from  stage  to 
stage  to  the  fulness  of  its  finished  beauty.  But  each  part 
which  is  revealed  remains  open  for  ever.  History  is  not 
only  progressive  in  its  course,  but  also  progressive  in  the 
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form  of  its  teaching.  All  its  records  are  held  together  by  chap,  i. 
a  real  harmony  and  instinct  with  one  design.  Each  fresh 
convulsion  leaves  the  earth  further  advanced  towards  its 
final  purpose,  though  for  the  time  it  is  covered  with  ruins. 
And  in  this  sense  History  is  a  nobler  Biography,  the  tale 
of  a  nobler  life  than  man's ;  for  even  if  at  present  we  can 
but  see  it  dimly,  there  appears  to  be  a  common  life  not 
only  in  nations,  but  in  the  world,  if  the  best  conception  of 
life  which  we  can  form  is  that  of  activity  combined  with 
organization,  the  permanence  of  the  whole  reconciled  with 
the  change  of  the  parts,  a  power  of  assimilation  and  a 
power  of  progress. 

Any  real  appreciation  of  Christianity,  in  its  world-wide  Theeominaqf 
relations,  must  rest  upon  some  such  view  of  History  q&  centre  ^hur 
this.  Ohnstiamty  cannot  be  separated  from  the  past  any  atui 
more  than  from  the  future.  If  we  may  venture  so  to 
speak,  it  was  not  an  accident  or  an  after-thought,  but  fore- 
known *  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  The  Incarna- 
tion, as  it  is  seen  now,  is  the  central  point  of  all  History. 
And  more  than  this,  if  we  regard  the  great  issues  of  life, 
all  past  history,  as  far  as  it  has  any  permanent  significance, 
appears  to  be  the  preparation  for  that  great  mystery,  and 
all  subsequent  history  the  gradual  appropriation  of  its 
results.  Isolated  efibrts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
anticipate  the  truth  for  which  men  were  waiting ;  and  op- 
posing powers  sought  to  check  its  influence  when  it  was 
set  forth  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  but  premature  development 
and  open  antagonism  served  in  the  end  to  display  the 
supremacy  and  consolidate  the  power  of  revelation.  The 
Gospel  was  no  sudden  or  solitary  message.  The  legend  of 
Pallas  is  the  very  converse  of  the  Nativity.  Christianity 
is,  in  one  sense,  as  ancient  as  the  Creation,  resting  on  a 
foundation  wide  as  the  world  and  old  as  time.  Step  by 
step  the  groimd-work  of  the  Church  was  laid  in  the  silent 
depths,  and  at  last,  when  all  was  now  ready,  it  rose  above 
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<^PAP.  I.  the  earth,  that  all  men  might  consciously  combine  to  rear 
the  spiritual  temple  of  the  living  God. 
therjMjrdy  What  is  true  of  the  subiect  of  the  Gospel  is  true  in  a 
the^enStS^^  Icss  Complete  degree  of  the  record.  The  wntmgs  of  the 
Jm^J"'^  New  Testament  are  not  a  separate  and  exceptional  growth, 
but  the  ripe  fruit  of  minds  which  had  been  matured  through 
long  ages  of  various  fortunes  and  manifold  influences. 
The  very  language  in  which  they  are  written  is  in  some 
sense  an  epitome  of  ancient  history.  For  it  was  the  will 
of  Providence  that  the  people  whom  He  destined  to  become 
the  special  depository  of  His  revelations  should  not  only 
develope  their  individual  character,  but  also  by  contact 
with  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  assimilate  the 
foreign  elements  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  their  work. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  thus  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  world ;  and,  by  regarding  the 
various  stages  through  which  it  passed,  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  the  various  constituents  which  combined  to 
form  the  character  of  the  Apostles  and  to  prepare  men  for 
their  teaching. 
Theoutunetqf       It  foUows,  as  a  necessarv  consequence,  that  the  Old 

this  training  .      .       t/.     i         t    .  .  ,        .  t        -kt 

p«»^iw*-      Testament  is  itself  the  divme  introduction  to  the  r«lew. 

Old  T69ta-  In  the  records  of  the  relirious  life  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
settling  of  worship,  and  the  widening  of  hope,  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  foreshadowings  of  Apostolic  doctrine,  while  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  national  history  exhibit  most  clearly 
the  growing  purposes  of  God.  A  kingdom  was  reared  on 
the  ruins  of  the  theocracy.  A  hierarchy  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  the  vanquished  kingdom.  When  the  Law  of 
Moses  had  lost  its  power  under  the  complicated  forces  of 
advancing  civilization,  it  was  quickened  with  a  new  life 
by  the  zeal  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  labours  of  priests  and 
scribes  in  after  time  formalized  what  the  prophets  had 
taught,  that  a  conquered  and  tributary  people  might  yet 
find  a  definite  support  for  their  ancient  belief. 
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But  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  deal  only  with     chap,  i. 
the  central  periods  of  the  history  of  Israel,  the  times  otparUytobe 
direct  spiritual  instruction,  of  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets ;  voH-bibiicai 
and  the  last  period   of  preparation  which  followed  the  ^«w,  vjhich  is 
Captivity,  like  the  first  preparation  in  Egypt,  is  too  often  ^p*^^^^ 
regarded  as  a  blank.     Yet  it  is  in  this  especially  that  we  /«»» 
must  trace  the  growth  of  that  spirit  which  fixed  the  limits 
of  Judaism  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity.     Even  in  the  absence  of  a  continuous  literature 
the  progress  of  the  people  is  marked  clearly  by  definite 
events,  finitfiil  in  lessons  on  the  course  of  national  life. 

The  mission  of  Ezra,  *  the  second  Moses '  as  he  was  iu  outward 
called,  like  that  of  the  first,  was  followed  by  a  period  of  and/rom  ' 
silence.  It  was  needful  that  the  law  which  was  written  on 
tables  shoidd  be  realized  in  life.  Meanwhile  Persia  had  a 
work  to  accomplish  for  Israel  no  less  than  Egypt;  and 
till  this  was  done,  the  wisdom  of  the  East  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  Afterwards  the  work  of  Persia  was  transmitted, 
in  due  time,  to  Greece  and  Rome;  and  the  Jew  gained 
suppleness  and  strength  from  a  Literature  and  an  Empire 
a«  wide  as  his  own  faith.  His  faith  also  was  tried  by 
the  most  varied  alternations  of  fortxme.  At  one  time  a  line 
of  native  heroes  gave  unity  and  independence  to  a  subject 
lace:  at  another  a  foreign  despot  attempted  to  found  a 
wide  dominion  upon  the  basis  of  the  ancient  creed.  Hope 
followed  hope;  and  the  last  form  of  Jewish  nationality  was 
shaped  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  critical  vicissitudes. 
The  rivalry  of  the  Samaritans,  the  rise  of  the  Hellenistic 
Church,  the  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  fall  of  the 
Maccabsean  dynasty,  the  subjection  of  Palestine  to  an 
Idumaean  dependent  of  Rome,  disciplined  the  people  for 
the  coming  of  Messiah. 

And  while  the  outward  fortunes  of  the  Jews  after  the  nt  inward  re- 
C^tivity  were  thus  varied  with  progressive  phases  of  one  th$Ft^£^ 
growing  purpose,  the  changes  in  their  inner  life  were  not 
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CHAP.  I.     less  remarkable.     The  century  after  Ezra  was  a  time  of 
silence,  but  it  was  also  a  time  of  activity.     New  faculties 
were  called  out  by  a  new  order  of  things.      An  age  of 
reflection  followed  an  age  of  inspiration.      The  guidance 
of  prophets  had  followed  the  close  of  the  theocracy;  and 
in  turn,  the  prophets  were  replaced  by  doctors  [Sophertm). 
Schools   of  learning  methodized  the  study  of  the  law. 
The  scribe  and  the  lawyer  succeeded  to  the   authority 
of  the  priest;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Talmud,  *  the  crown 
of  learning  was  nobler  than  that  of  empire*.'     The  defi- 
nite collection  of  Holy  Scriptures  marked,  indeed,  formally 
as  well   as  practically,   the  cessation  of  the   immediate 
^  teaching  of  the  Spirit.     The  Canon,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
demanded  interpretation^  and  defined  the  range  of  learn- 
ing.   Vernacular  paraphrases  of  the  Sacred  Writings  satis- 
fied the  wants  of  the  congregation,  and  deeper  investiga- 
tions into  their  meaning  occupied  the  place  of  philosophy. 
^^         The  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alexander  interrupted  the 
course  of  this  national  development,  and  introduced  a  new 
element  into  Jewish  life.     The  Hebrew  and  the  Hellenist 
stood  side  by  side,  at  one  time  in  strange  combination,  and 
again  in  angry  rivalry.     It  seemed  as  if  a  new  Israel  were 
rising  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  not  only  trained  in  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt,  but  courting  its  favour.    And  even  in 
Palestine  there  were  clearer  signs  of  the  coming  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  than  the  existence  of  Sadducees  or 
Herodians.     The  unity  of  the  nation  was  still  symbolized 
in  the  Temple,  but  the  Synagogue  recognized  the  existence 
of  its  component  parts.     The  people  looked  backward  or 
forward  for  the  manifestation  of  Grod's  Power,  but  for  the 
moment  they  rested  on  the  ordinary  protection  of  His 
Providence.  They  were,  no  less  than  before,  Grod's  heritage, 
but  they  were  also  numbered  among  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth. 
1  Steinsohoeider^  JUditciieLUeraiwr,  p.  359  (Eradi  n.  Graber^  EncykL  1850). 
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It  is  in  the  great  changes  thus  roughly  sketched  that    ohap.  l 
we  must  look  for  the  true  connexion  of  the  two  Testa-  jft^/,,,,^^. 
ments.      Unless  they  are  taken  into  account  the  very  ^^J^ij^ 
language  and  form  of  the  Apostolic  writings  must  be  un-  JJ^?, ^w^ 
mtelligible;  for  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  bears  <'"»*»p«^«*«- 
witness  to  the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  eflfects  which 
they  produced.     Nor  is  there  anything  unnatural  in  re- 
garding a  period  immarked  by  any  direct  impress  of  Divine 
interposition,  as  cherishing  in  darkness  germs  of  spiritual 
life  to  be  quickened  in  due  time.     On  the  contrary,  the 
great  epochs  of  revelation  are  widely  separated  by  ages, 
which  serve  at  once  for  harvest  and  seed-time.     Such  were  ttumiyand 
the  intervals  of  silence  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  during 
the  Egyptian  captivity,  and  before  the  mission  of  Samuel; 
and  it  may  not  be  a  mere  fancy  if  we  discover  some  ana- 
logy between  the  period  of  natural  development  in  the 
Jewish  nation  which  preceded  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and 
that  period  of  natural  and  silent  growth  which  ushered  in 
His  ministry.     The  inward  conflict  was  completed  before 
the  outward  manifestation  was  begun.     Even  when  the 
Divine  power  was  withdrawn  from  visible  operation,  it  was 
no  less  certainly  engaged  in  bringing  within  its  control 
new  powers,  and  opening  new  fields  for  its  future  work. 
The  end  itself  came  only  with  the  'fulness  of  time.' 

Slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  this  measure  of  time  tUnoiy, 
was  filled.  The  interval  between  the  Captivity  and  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  not  only  fertile  in  critical  combinations 
of  different  elements,  but  ample  space  was  given  for  each  to 
work  its  fall  effect.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Captivity 
the  Jews*  grew  up  under  the  dominion  of  Persia ;  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half  they  were  under  Greek  rulers ;  for  a 

^  If  the  word  had  been  onrrent  Iwrad — JwSaaiM — Jew:  the   first 

I  Aookl  have  preferred  to  say  /«-  name  marking    their  providentiaJ^ 

^^BMM.      In  this  way  a  threefold  the  second  their  local,  the  third  their 

■aaa  would   significantly  marie  a  sectarian  position, 
tliffwlbld     history:    the  jpwfple   of 
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CHAP.  I.  century  they  enjoyed  independence  under  the  Hasmonsean 
princes;  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  Rome  was 
supreme  through  the  government  of  her  instruments.  Or, 
if  we  include  the  Captivity,  it  may  be  said  that  for  three 
hundred  years  the  Spirit  of  the  East  was  dominant  in 
Judaea,  to  be  followed,  for  a  like  period,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
ThiiMUnM  West*.  What  then,  to  define  more  clearly  the  outline 
SS?'*/^  which  has  been  already  drawn,  were  the  characteristic 
influences  of  these  two  great  periods  ?  How  can  we  best 
represent  their  eflfects  upon  the  *  people  of  God'?' 
Ln</»«-#i<m  The  Captivity  in  Babylon,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  in  Egypt,  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  Jews.  In  both  cases  the 
Jews  were  brought  into  contact  with  a  nation  whose  mate- 
rial power  was  scarcely  greater  than  its  intellectual  culture. 
In  both  cases  important  changes  were  wrought  in  the 
organization  of  the  people  which  clearly  represented  the 
influence  of  their  conquerors.  But  the  two  exiles  were 
distinguished  essentially  in  their  character.  The  oppres- 
sion in  Egypt  was  manifested  in  the  personal  bondage  of 
individuals:  the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  the  political 
subjection  of  the  nation.  In  Egypt  we  can  see  a  people 
trained  to  patient  endurance  and  ready  submission  among 
masters  whose  idol  was  science,  and  whose  watchword  was 
changelessness.  In  Persia  we  can  see  the  same  people 
exhausted  by  vain  hopes,  and,  lamenting  a  fallen  kingdom, 

^   The   division  of  the  periods  {Qe«MchJteEzra*8wndder  HeiUgherr- 

corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  two  Bchaft,     Gottingen,      1853).       TIm 

schools    into    which    the    Hebrew  smaller  work   of  Jost  {AUgemeku 

writers  are  divided.    The  age  of  the  Oeschichte,  u.  s.  w.  1832)  is  a  valu- 

Sopherim    began    with    Ezra    and  able  summary.   Baphall's  JTittoy^  of 

ended  with  Simon  the  Just.    The  the  Jews  (Vol  I.  1,  London,  1956) 

age  of  the  Tanaim  began  after  the  contains  much  usefiil  matter,  but  in 

death  of  Simon  and  extended  to  the  a  very  uncritical   form.     For   the 

close  of  the  second  century.  later  period  Josf  s  longer  work  it 

*  For  the  history  of  the  Jews  available.     Henfeld's  Geschichie  dea. 

during  the  Persian  period  Ewald  is  VoUeet  Jtrad,  u.  s.  w.,  I  have  not 

by  far  the  most  important  authority  been  able  to  see. 
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led  to  contemplate  the  sublime  truths  of  a  spiritual  world  chap,  i. 
among  teachers  whose  perception  of  the  antagonism  of 
good  and  evil,  even  amidst  the  worst  corruptions,  seems  to 
have  been  only  less  clear  than  that  of  their  Persian  con-» 
querors.  The  Jews  came  up  out  of  Egypt  an  entire  people, 
bound  together  by  common  descent  and  common  suffer-? 
ings;  the  voice  of  Sinai  was  still  sounding  in  their  ears 
when  they  approached  the  borders  of  Canaan ;  the  miracles 
of  release  were  but  a  prelude  to  miracles  of  conquest. 
They  returned  from  Babylon  no  longer  as  a  separate 
nation,  but  as  a  colony  to  form  the  central  point  of  a 
religious  commonwealth:  they  returned  to  hear  the  last 
words  of  prophecy  from  those  who  had  guided  their  course, 
and  to  recognize  in  the  writings  of  the  past  the  abiding 
lessons  of  Grod:  they  returned  as  tributaries  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  yet  with  a  freedom  for  hierarchical  development 
which  hitherto  had  been  denied  them.  The  revolution  in 
their  national  hopes,  in  their  spiritual  position,  in  their 
social  organization  was  distinct  and  criticaP. 

The  return  from  Babylon  was  partial,  and  not  general,  w  National 
The  people  of  Israel  passed  from  Egypt  one  imited  tribe  to  JSetby  loHng 
take  possession  of  a  promised  kingdom,  and  to  assert  their  pmuienoe 
national  independence.     From  Persia  only  a  small  band  oitptruuai 
exiles  came  back  to  the  home  of  their  fathers,  while  ih^  higher  hapet. 
mass  of  their  countrymen  still  lingered  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  and  were  content  to  retain  their  faith  while  they 
sacrificed  their  patriotism.    Henceforth  the  Jews  ceased 
to  form  one  people  in  a  political  sense,  though  they  had 
found  a  spiritual  bond  which  could  transcend  all  national 

'  Outwardly  the  aDnals  of  the  oppression  on  one  side  and  heroic 

Jews  from  the  time  of  Neheroiah  endurance  on  the  other :  Hecat.  ap, 

(B.C.  445)  to  the  invasion  of  Alex-  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  ai. 

cader   (ko.  331)   are  indeed  brief.  The  chronological  errors  of  the 

Ooe  erent  only  is  mentioned — the  Babbins    in    consequence    of   this 

aaider  of  his  brother  by  a  high  silence  of  history,  which  introduce 

prkst  in  the  Temple :  Joseph.  Ant.  a  difference  of  140  years,  are  noted 

n.  7.    I.     But  there  are  traces  of  by  Baphall,  I.  33. 

WI8TO.   608P,  £ 
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CHAP.  L     differences.     While  they  fought  for  different  masters,  and 
even  met  face  to  face  in  adverse  lines,  they  could  still  serve 
one  God  with  undivided  worship.  But  however  insignificant 
the  returning  exiles  may  have  been  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
yet  the  return  was  necessary ;  and  from  being  the  centre  of 
a  kingdom  Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of  a  creed.    But 
the   difference  was  most  significant.     The  growth  of  a 
Church  succeeded  to   the  growth  of  a  people,   and  the 
sympathies  by  which  its  members  were  united  grew  wider, 
as  the  sources  from  which  they  rose  became  more  truly 
spiritual.     In  losing  their  independence  the  Jews  lost  also 
something  of  the  narrowness  of  their  first  views^.     No 
longer  needing  the  close  limits  of  Canaan  to  shut  them  off 
from  foreign  influences,  they  were  prepared  to  maintain 
their  faith   in  whatever  land  they  visited.     Deprived  of 
their  hereditary  dominion,  they  were  led  to  look  forward 
to  a  more  glorious  period  of  power,  when  a  Son  of  David 
should  found  an  eternal  and  boundless  kingdom.     Under 
the  presence  of  foreign  rule  they  climg  to  the  sure  promises 
of  their  higher  destiny ;  and  with  higher  hopes  than  they 
had  ever  realized  before,  a  few  poor  exiles  went  forth  to 
conquer  the  world^. 
(6)  Spiritual         When  once  the  people  was  inspired  with  this   new 
?^e^nce'<J  principle  of  life,  the  prophetic  work  was  ended.     It  re- 
phaiewrk     mained  only    to    ponder   over   the   teaching  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  to  read  their  words  in  the  light  of  a  new 
faith.      The  promises  were  already  given,   and  only    a 
suspension  of  creative  energy  was  needed  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  contemplate  with  steady  and  undiverted  eye  the 
treasures  of  the  past.     In  this  sense  the  Jews  were  station- 
ary during  the  Persian  period;  but  stationary  only  so  £ar 


^  It  cannot,  however,  be  deter- 
mined wh«n  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was  added  to  the  Temple: 
Ewald,  IV.  197. 


'  Cf.  Renan,  Etudes,  VhiOKnre  du 
Peuple  d'Isradf  p.  121;  a  briUiant 
sketch  of  Jewish  history  frozu 
Ewald's  point  of  view. 
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as  they  entered  on  no  new  ground  while  they  were  busy  in  chap,  i. 
mastering  every  position  in  that  which  had  been  already 
occupied.  And  as  if  to  prepare  them  for  such  a  period  of 
repose  and  silence  the  last  words  of  Malachi  pointed  to  no 
new  prophet,  but  to  Elias  himself  as  the  herald  of  the  last 
and  greatest  crisis  in  their  history.  To  some  the  very 
name  of  Malachi — the  Messenger^ — seemed  to  announce  a 
new  epoch,  and  the  later  tradition  which  identified  him 
with  Ezra,  was  only  a  bolder  expression  of  the  same  idea. 

But  when  the  personal  work  of  the  prophet  was  finished,  the  prophetic 
the  need  of  the  collective  prophetic  teaching  was  deeper  coUecua, 
than  ever;  and  the  warnings  of  ancient  history  were  then 
sought  for  most  earnestly,  when  the  records  which  con- 
tained them  were,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  sealed 
books.  The  generation  which  grew  up  in  exile  adopted 
the  Aramaic  dialect  (Chaldee),  which  had  been  already 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Chaldsean  invaders,  and 
thenceforth  Hebrew  ceased  to  exist  as  the  national  lan- 
guage. But  the  want  and  the  difficulty  mutually  relieved 
each  other.  The  providential  change  of  language  suggested 
a  general  limit  within  which  the  voice  of  inspiration  might 
be  heard,  as  the  fearfiil  chastisements  of  the  captivity- 
turned  men's  minds  to  the  old  Scriptures  with  a  devotion 
unknown  before*. 

'  Cf.  Ewald,  p.  aoi  n.  (omitting  the  questionable  passage, 

'  The    history    of   the    Jewish  Dan.    ix.  a)   occurs    in    Ecclesias- 

Caoon  is  necessarily  obscure.    The  ticus  (xlviii.  xlix.),  where  the  writ- 

booka  of  Moses  appear  to  have  been  mm  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  £ze- 

iuiit«d  under  the  title  of  the  Law  duel  are  mentioned  in  detail,  and 

^ma  a  very  early  period  {i  Kings  'the  memorial  of  the  twelve  pro* 

xxiL  8;  cf.  Josh.  xjdv.  26;  i  Sam.  phets'  blessed.     The  book  of  Daniel 

^•25?);  but  though  the  later  pro-  seems  thus  not  to  have  been  reckoned 

pbets  exhibit   a  familiar  acquaint-  among  the  prophets  at  that  time, 

uioe  with  the  works  of  their  pre-  though  from  the  absence  of  authen- 

<i«e«ssozB,  there  is  no  evidence  to  tic  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  mark 

«bov  that  the    prophetic  writings  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  pre- 

v'ere  either  formed  into  a  definite  sent  Canon  was  determined.     Pre- 

coUection  or  connected  with  the  law  scriptive  usage,  as  in  the  case  of 

^■efore  the  exile.     The  earliest  trace  the  New  Testament,  is  the  clearest 

^  luch  k  collection  of  the  prophets  witness  of  its  early  histoxy,  tiU  the 

E2 
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CHAP.  L  The  cessation  of  prophecy  and  the  formation  of  the 

M4anwhiu      Canon  were  accompanied  by  other  changes  in  the  personal 
m^Vmore  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Jcws,  not  Icss  important  than  these,  and  closely 
SSracew-,  and  Connected  with  them.     The  Prophets  had  spoken  of  a 
♦  new  Covenant '  and  of  an  inward  worship  of  the  he^t 
with  ever-increasing  clearness.     The  position  of  the  people 
helped  them  to  accept  the  lesson.     In  exile,  far  from  the 
sanctuary,  they  had  learnt,  as  never  before,  the  power  of 
prayer^.     The  simplelyeligion  of  Moses  had  become  im- 
possible; and,  on  the  other  hand,  contact  with  Persia,  which 
stands  out  from  all  ancient  nations  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
spiritual  worship,  naturally  led  them  to  realize  the  purity 
of  their  faith,  and  idolatry  passed  away  for  ever  from 
the  view  qf  the  amouff  them.     The  removal  of  this  peril  opened  the  way 

spiritual  ?i  •  /••i«t«  tti  rm 

woriiUoat       to  a  lurthcr  extension  of  their  divme   knowledge.     The 

vfidetted.  ,  , 

time  was  come  when  they  could  contemplate  without  peril 
the  contending  powers  of  an  unseen  world;  and  the  doctrine 
of  spirits  of  good  and  evil  took  shape,  not  as  a  foreign 
accretion,  but  as  a  seasonable  development  of  their  first 
faiths 
(y)  Social  or-  Outwardly,  however,  the  great  change  in  the  Jewish 
The  hi4trarc3ii-  nation  after  the  return  was  the  predominance  of  the  hier- 

cal  element  ,  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

prevaiudfrom  archical  element  in  the  state.     But  it  was  a  hierarchy  of 

persecution  of  Antiochus,  like  that  p.  14,  n.  b.  Of.  Kehl,  §§.  156  ff. 
of  Diocletian,  definitely  separated  The  famous  tradition  of  the  restont- 
the  holy  writings  of  the  suffering  tion  of  the  lost  books  by  Ezra  is 
Church  from  its  remaining  litera-  but  an  exaggerated  version  of  the 
ture.  But  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  work  of  collection  which  really  dates 
book  of  Sirach  was  not  admitted  into  from  him :  4  Ezra  xiv.  Iren.  adv. 
the  Palestinian  Canon  is  a  sufficient  Hser.  iii.  11,  2  (25),  &c. 
proof  that  the  distinction  existed  The  existence  of  the  great  Syna- 
practically  long  before ;  and  it  is  gogue  itself  has  been  called  in  ques- 
generally  allowed  that  the  contents  tion  on  insufficient  grounds :  Of. 
of  the  Law,  the  Prdphets  and  the  Jost,  Gt»ch.  1.  438 — 50;  Ewald,  iv. 
Hagiographa  were  determined  by  191;  and  p.  54,  n.  i. 
'the  great  Synagogue,'  which  ac-  ^  Ewald,  iv.  30;  and  on  the  re- 
cording to  a  Jewish  tradition  first  moval  of  the  ark,  p.  197  d.  The 
added  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Canti-  great  assembly  introduced  daily 
cles  and  Ecclesiastes  to  the  last  prayers:  Zunz,  a.  a.  O. p.  31.  Bthe- 
division.  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienttlicken  ridge,  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  93  ff^ 
YwtrUjjt  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,          *  Cf.  Ewald,  iv.  207  t 
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education  and  not  of  caste.     The  records  and  the  institu-     chap,  l 
tions  of  Judaism  were  regarded  as  the  hallowing  power, 
and  not  the  class  to  whom  the  administration  of  them  was 
committed*    In  the  absence  of  direct  prophetic  teaching 
public  worship  became  the  witness  of  God's  presence,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Law  were  extended  with  scrupulous 
exactness  to  the  details  of  private  life.     Two  important 
changes  in  ritual  signalized  the  new  order  of  things*     The 
*  dispersion'   was  recognized  by   the   creation  of   syna- 
gogues*:  the  close   of  the  prophetic  era  by  the   stated 
reading  of  the  Law*.     From  these   necessary  innovations 
other  results  flowed  which  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  people.     The  anxious  and  ex-  the  grordna 
cessive  zeal  which  led  men  to  limit  and  overlay  the  freedom  Law^and 
of  daily  conduct  by  religious  observances,  tended  to  invest 
a  select  body   of  teachers  with   almost  absolute  power. 
Thus  the  *  scribes '  soon  rose  above  the  priests,  and  with 
them  tradition  supplied  the  place  of  literature.     The  same  Oiecharaeurqf 
result  was  further  strengthened  by   the  services   of  the  ^^tn^agogue. 
Synagogue.     The  reading  of  the  sacred  text  was  neces- 
sarily attended  by  a  vernacular  paraphrase  {Tarffum),  oral, 
indeed,  yet  formed  according  to  strict  ndes,  and  handed 
down  in  regular  succession'.     Thus  schools  of   biblical 
learning  grew  up  around  the  synagogues,  and  the  members 

*  The  exact  date  of  the  bstifcu-  ■  The  traces  of  the  public  reading 

tion  of  Synagogues  cannot  be  deter-  of  the  Law  are  as  obscure  as  those 

mined,    "roesibly  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8  may  of  the  existence  of  a  primitive  Canon, 

be  a  reference  to  them,  and  in  that  The  custom  was  attributed  in  part 

case  their  existence  shortly  after  the  to  Moses,  and  having  existed  par- 

retoni  would   be  established ;  and  tially  at  least  under  the  kings,  was 

this  is  on  many  grounds  the  most  established  on  a  firm  basis  by  Ezra, 

reasonable  belidf.  Lessons   from    the    prophets   were 

The  importance  of  the  institution  added  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ; 

as  mariung  the  new  stage  of  tradi-  and  at  a  much  later  period  passages 

tion  is  recognized  in  the  use  of  the  from  the  Hagiographa  were  intro- 

Synagogae  (as  opposed  to   Chinxh)  duced  into  sp^dal  services  of  the  Ba- 

for  the  whole  outward  constitution  bylonian  Synagogue.    Zunz,  a.  a.  O. 

of  Judai«m  (Latterbeck,  Die  Aeu-  pp.  3 — 7. 

iatamentUchen  Lehrbegrife,  Munz,  ^  Zunz,  a.  a.  0«  pp.  7,  8.    Cf. 

1853, 1.  159).                           '  Chap.  n.  (u)  (/3). 
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The  dangers  9f 
the  period. 


of  these  passed  naturally  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  ((rwcSpiov,  ycpowta),  or  into  the  provincial  assemblies 
which  were  framed  upon  the  same  modeP. 

But  the  very  zeal  with  which  the  people  sought  to  fulfil 

the  Law,  contained  the  germ  of  that  noxious  growth  by 

which  it  was  finally  overpowered.     For  there  was  a  darker 

side  to  the  prospects  of  the  Jews  though  their  old  perils 

were  conquered.     Not  only  was  the  integrity  of   their 

national  character  endangered,  but  they  were  exposed  to 

the  subtle  temptation  of   substituting  formulas  for  life. 

Hence  arose  the  necessary  reactions  of  dogmatism  and 

scepticism:  hope  strengtEeneTlntoT affirmation,  doubt  de- 

Bcendmg  to  denial.     Meanwhile  the  fresh  joy  of  life  was 

sinking  under  the  pressure  of  superstition;   and  as  the 

saddest  symbol  of  the  direction  in  which  they  were  turning, 

'*!  vt^/^  t.'^-j^v^   the  people  of  God  shrank  from  naming  Him  who  was  their 

strength*. 

Thegewroi  The  Scanty  remains  of  the  literature'  which  may  be 

pre9»ed  on  the  referred  to  the  Persian  period  reflect  in  fragmentary  images 

and        '     the  characteristic  features  which  have  been  noticed  in  it. 

The  latest  writings  which  were  received  into  the  Hebrew 


1  The  SaDhedrin  probably  existed 
from  the  time  of  the  return,  and 
seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Mosaic  council  (Numb. 
zL  i6).  Durine  the  Persian  period 
the  attention  of  its  members  would 
be  naturally  turned  to  internal  af- 
fiurs ;  and  Ewald's  conjecture  (it, 
191)  seems  most  just  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  'the  mht  assembly'  really 
refer  to  the  first  Sanhedrin.  The 
greater  political  activity  l>f  the  coun- 
cil in  the  Grecian  period  is  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  title  and  the  separation  of  the 
twocotmcils.  The  earhest  allusion  to 
the  Sanhedrin  has  been  found  in  a 
fragment  of  Hecatsus  (Joseph,  c. 
Apiun.  I.  la)  referring  to  o.  B.O.  311 
(Kaphall,  Mist.  ofJewe,  I.  p.  86,  fr. 


FrankeVs  Mcnatkhrift,  Nov.  1851, 
p.  48). 

'  Wie  der  Yolksname  sich  mit 
jeder  der  drei  grossen  Wendungen 
dieser  Geschichte  iindert  (Hebraer; 
Israel ;  Judaer)  und  jeder  als  kurzes 
Merkmal  des  ganzen  Wesens  der 
besondem  Wendung  gelten  kann, 
ebeoso  und  noch  mehr  der  Name 
Gottes;  aber  nichts  ist  beseichnen- 
der  als  dass  auf  dem  einfachen  aber 
hocherhabenen  /oAm  der  prachf- 
voUe  Jahve  der  Hetrt  mit  dem  sehr 
frei  gebrauchten  Jahve,  auf  diesen 
endlich  ein  .  .  .  .  folgt    Ewald,  iv. 

*  Though  the  remains  of  tbe 
literature  are  small,  the  wise  man 
compUins  of  the  multitude  of  bookv: 
Eccles.  zii.  ii. 
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Canon  are  rather  results  of  the  fonner  teaching  of  the  chap.  i. 
nation  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  than  new  elements  in 
its  progress.  They  were  essentially  Holy  Writings  (aytay/xw^, 
Kethuvim)  and  not  fundamental  or  constructive,  the  ex- 
pression and  not  the  spring  of  a  Divine  life.  In  the  books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  is  possible  to  trace 
a  special  purpose  in  the  prominence  given  to  ritual  obser- 
vances. In  Esther  it  might  seem  that  we  have  a  simply 
human  narrative,  were  it  not  for  that  imder-current  of  faith 
which  refers  all  to  the  Providence  of  Him  whose  name  is 
never  mentioned.  The  later  Psalms  are  a  softened  echo  of 
the  strains  of  David,  and  not  new  songs;  hymns  for  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  Temple,  and  not  deep  searchings  of 
the  heart.  In  Ecclesiastes,  again,  the  sublime  questionings 
of  Job  pass  into  rhetorical  arguments,  directed  to  calm  the 
bitterness  of  outward  suffering  rather  than  to  fathom  the 
deep  riddles  of  humanity  ^ 

The  spirit  of  the  period  was  rightly  appreciated  by  ^Jj^?9^^ 
those  who  ruled  it,  and  finds  its  true  expression  in  the  three  '*»»«• 
principles  which  are  attributed  to  the  men  of  *  the  Great 
Assembly:'  *Be  discreet  in  judging:  train  up  many  scholars: 
make  a  hedge  around  the  Law^.'  The  diflSculties  of  social 
and  national  life,  the  conflicting  interests  of  ruler  and  sub- 
ject, the  anxious  effort  to  realize  in  practice  the  integrity 
of  state  and  citizen,  when  both  were  imperilled  by  foreign 
supremacy,  are  attested  by  the  first  command,  which  could 
never  have  occupied  such  a  place  in  a  land  of  settled  govern- 
ment and  certain  independence.     The  second  command 

^  Ewald  places  the  compositioD  The  Pirhe  AhotK  has  been  pub- 

of  Baruch  and  Tobit  at  the  dose  of  lished  with  a  (German  trantlatioa 

the  Persian   period  (pp.  130,  133),  and  commentary  by  Dr  A.  Adler, 

bat  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  FUrth,   185 1  (1  Pts.),  and  also  by 

lime.  "R.  Young,  Edinb.  1859.     It  is  the 

'  Ahoihjl.1.    Of.  Ewald,  nr.  119.  most   important  record  of  Jewish 

Raphall,  Hid.  cf  Jew9,  i.  118  ft,,  thought  during  the  whole  period, 

wfam  a  somewhat  different  explana-  and  the  short  maxims  which  it  con* 

tion4>f  the  three  commands  is  quoted  tains,  if  written  at  length,  are  his- 

from  Frankel's  Monatschrifi,  VL  toiy. 
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6HAP.  r.  points  to  the  trae  source  of  strength  in  an  age  of  transitioii 
and  conflict.  The  evils  of  doubt  and  dissension  are  best 
removed  by  the  extended  knowledge  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  state.  In  proportion  as  the  different  classes 
of  the  Jewish  people  were  instructed  in  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  priestly  usiurpation  on  the  one 
hemi  and  popular  defection  on  the  other  became  impossible. 
The  third  command  alone  contains  the  warning  of  the 
coming  end.  The  fence  was  necessary,  because  the  Law 
was  not  only  fixed  but  dying.  Religion  already  seemed 
capable  of  being  defined  by  rule;  duty  had  ceased  to  be 
infinite.  Stem  uprightness,  devotion  to  the  law,  scrupulous 
ritualism, — all  sprinring  from  a  heroic  faith  and  tending  to 
a  lifeless  superstition^ — such  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
city  which  on  the  fix)ntier  of  the  East  awaited  with  un- 
daunted courage  the  approach  of  the  conquering  hosts  of 
Alexander, 
u.  ThtCfredan       Inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  the  Jewish  nation  was 

period.  -,  ,  ,  •  ^  /-H 

The  Jem  toen  at  that  tmic  prepared  to  support  the  antagonism  of  Greece, 
2Sif^^  The  people  had  comprehended  their  relation  to  the  world, 
and  the  bold  expression  of  the  national  faith  was  the  motto 
of  the  last  teacher  of  the  great  assembly.  Simon  the  Just 
said,  *  The  world  {Ohm)  hangs  on  three  things:  the  law, 
worship*,  the  practice  of  philanthropy*.*  And  it  was  by 
the  strength  of  this  fedth  that  Jerusalem  stood  unskaken 
when  Tyre  fell^  In  addition  to  the  lively  consciousness 
of  a  spiritual  mission  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  the  Jews  found 
ready  defences  against  the  special  dangers  which  were 
involved  in  Grecian  rule.  The  belief  in  the  absolute  unity 
of  God  was  so  firm  that  the  subtlest  form  of  polytheistic 

^  Avodahf  L  e.  iervice,  wtnhtp,  Theworid — ^life  in  its  fullflet  develop- 

work.  The  old  oommentaton  agree  in  ment^rests  on  (i)  Doctrine,  that  la 

referring  it  here  to  the  Temple  wor-  spiritual  religion ;  on  (i)  the  serrioe 

•hip  of  sacrifice.  of -God,  that  is  practical  religion ;  on 

'  Aboth,  7.    Adler  gives  a  gene*  (3)  love,  as  the  spring  of  action, 

ral  interpretation    to   the  nuudm.  *  Jiwald,  p.  350. 
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Worship  could  no  longer  endanger  its  integrity.  The  theo-  ^h^p-  r* 
cratic  aspect  of  nature  was  so  universal  that  the  refinements 
of  pantheism  could  scarcely  make  their  charms  felt.  Bitu- 
alism  was  so  deeply  inwrought  into  common  life  that  the 
teaching  of  philosophy  could  at  best  only  gain  a  hearing  in 
the  schools.  The  work  of  the  Eastern  world  in  training 
a  chosen  people  was  perfected;  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Greece  to  bring  the  bold  teaching  of  reason  and  nature  into 
contact  with  the  rigid  forms  of  truth  which  constituted  the 
centre  of  the  old  Dispensation,  as  it  remained  for  Eome 
in  after  time  to  present  the  image  of  a  kingdom  of  the  world 
raised  upon  the  foundation  of  civil  law  and  social  freedom, 
in  significant  contrast  with  that  kingdom  of  God,  of  which 
the  children  of  the  prophets  failed  to  recognize  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  element  into  Jewish  life  Alexandria 
brings  with  it,  m  part  at  least,  a  change  of  scene.  The  ^ 
storm  of  conquest  and  the  vision  of  empire  passed  away, 
but  the  true  work  of  Alexander  was  perpetuated  in  the 
city  which  he  chose  to  bear  his  name;  and  which  remains 
after  two  thousand  years  the  common  portal  of  the  East 
and  West  Ghreek,  Boman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  ruled  in  turn, 
but  Alexandria  retained  under  every  dynasty  that  same 
catholic  character  which  its  founder  symbolized  by  placing 
the  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side  with  the  temples  of  the  gods 
of  Greece^.  Alexander  prepared  a  stage  in  which  ample 
scope  and  opportunity  was  given  for  every  combination  of 
thought  and  feeling;  and  men  were  found  to  occupy  it. 
The  teaching  of  Philo,  Origen  and  Plotinus  was  able  to 
leave  its  individual  impress  on  the  three  greatest  forms  of 
religious  hith. 

A  large  colony  of  Jews  formed  a  part  of  the  original  a  mwctntre 
population  of  the  new  city;  and,  after  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  descendants  of  *  Pharaoh's  bondmen'  returned  to 
I  ^  ArriaD.  ul  u 
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cnAP.  L  the  land  of  their  bondage.  A  second  time,  according  to  the 
old  conceit,  Israel  was  preparing  to  spoil  Egjrpt,  now  of  her 
intellectual  as  before  of  her  spiritual  heritage,  while  the 
colony  grew  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom,  under 
the  continued  influence  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture. For  some  time  the  mutual  influence  of  the  Churches 
of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  was  intimate  and  powerful. 
Afterwards  from  political  and  social  causes  the  separation 
grew  wider,  till  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
completed  the  schism.  Yet  even  thus  the  ancient  inter- 
course was  not  broken  oflf.  No  beacon-fires  announced  in 
Egypt  the  due  time  of  celebrating  the  new  moons^,  as 
determined  by  the  Sanhedrin,  but  still  the  great  body  of 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  paid  the  tribute  to  the  Temple. 
Jerusalem  was  still  regarded  as  their  mother-city*;  and  when 
the  famous  synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  it  was  said  that  *  the  glory  of  Israel  was 
extinguished.'  From  this  time  Judaism  acknowledged 
another  centre;  and  three  great  streams  flowed  firom  Alex- 
andria, Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  which  carried  the  name 
and  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel  through  Africa,  Asia  and 
Europe. 

The  return  firom  Persia  was  in  itself,  as  has  been  shown 

already,  the  beginning  and  the  preparation  of  a  dispersion: 

the  Greek  invasion  opened  the  way  to  its  fulfilment,  and 

Greek  rule  neutralized  the  evils  by  which  it  was  attended. 

The  Ditper-  The  liberal  policy  of  Alexander  towards  the  Jews  was 

$ion  at  once       ,      ,  i.  */ 

poiuicai  and  imitated  by  his  successors,  and  the  progress  of  their  dis- 
persion was  consequently  accelerated*.  Ptolemy,  it  is  said, 
placed  Jewish  soldiers  in  occupation  of  Egyptian  and 
Afirican  strongholds,  in  addition  to  those  whom  he  carried 
with  him  af)^r  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  more  par- 

^  Cf.  Mithna,  Bosh  Hashn.  11.934.      n.  64  ff.»  who  quotes  Frankel»  Mo* 
•  PhUo,  c.  Flacc.  §  7.  naUehr^.      Dec.  1853.    Meriv&le, 

s  Cf.  Ewald,  pp.  267  ff. ;  BaphaU,      Bomam  under  the  Empire,  nu  361  tL 
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ticularly  founded  the  Jewish  colony  at  Cyrene.  Seleucus  ^hap.  i. 
Nicator  about  the  same  time  admitted  Jews  to  the  full 
citizenship  of  the  numerous  towns  which  he  founded 
throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  Antioch  became 
the  seat  of  an  important  Jewish  settlement.  At  a  later 
period  Antiochus  the  Great  transferred  two  thousand  Jewish 
fiunihes  from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  disturbed 
districts  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  to  secure  their  loyalty. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Araienia  the  Jews  increased  in  number  and  influence  imder 
the  protection  of  the  Parthian  dynasty.  From  Egypt  they 
penetrated  into  Abyssinia,  and  probably  into  Arabia;  and 
at  last — to  anticipate  one  detail — the  work  of  dispersion  was 
completed  when  Pompey  carried  with  him  to  Home  a  train 
of  Jewish  captives. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  commerce  was  not  less  **^'"*'^'**'- 
powerfiil  than  the  constraint  of  policy  in  scattering  the 
Jews  wherever  civilization  had  penetrated.  The  power  of 
the  Greek  arms  and  the  Greek  language  laid  open  new 
paths  on  every  side,  and  Jews  followed  the  conquerors  not 
only  as  soldiers  but  as  merchants.  Energy  characterized 
their  efforts  in  the  one  case  no  less  than  fidelity  in  the 
other,  and  the  wealth  which  rewarded  their  industry  secured 
them  independence  and  respect.  But  the  tendency  of  this 
dispersion  of  commerce  was  more  perilous  than  the  disper- 
sion of  war.  The  forces  which  were  sufficient  to  support 
the  people  in  their  first  conflict  were  weakened  by  sub* 
division.  Everywhere  they  were  mingled  with  the  heathen 
population,  and  yet  they  were  doubly  isolated,  for  as 
their  religion  divided  them  from  their  fellow-citizens,  so 
the  ties  of  their  common  nationality  were  weakened  by 
foreign  habits*  The  political  divisions  which  followed  the 
captivity  were  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  and  Judaea  itself 
was  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence  of  Greece  when  the 
precipitate,  fiiry  of  a  persecutor  finally  concentrated  the 
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spirit  of  the  people  in  absolute  and  heroic  devotion  to  the 
juconeiud  law  of  Moses.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  averted  the 
ttn»«y-  great  outward  peril  by  which  the  Jewish  people  were 

threatened  from   the  West.     Sympathy  was  quickened 
throughout  the  whole  body,  and  directed  to  one  centre. 
The  dispersion  was  reconciled  with  a  real  unity  when  the 
Law  was  felt  to  supply  the  want  of  a  fatherland.     The 
lesson  which  was  first  taught  at  the  return  was  completed; 
and  the  Church  finally  assumed  the  place  of  the  nation. 
TU  ifUernai         The  independence,  not  only  popular  but  personal,  which 
pSSSftbtTdi*  ^^  ^  ^^  ®^^  ^®  result  of  the  Greek  conquest,  deeply 
tS' The  Greek  ^^^tcd  the  wholc  internal  condition  of  Palestine.     The 
iupremaey,     jg^w  became  the  vital  centre  of  a  wide-spread  Church,  but 
Therinqf      the  Church  itsclf  was  no  longer  absolutely  one.     Distinct 
sects  were  formed  when  the  example  of  Greece  had  pre- 
pared a  new  way  to  speculation;  and  according  to  tradition 
terrible  portents  preceded  the  change.    After  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  it  is  said,  the  scape-goat  no  longer  perished 
among  the  rocks,  but  escaped  into  the  wilderness.     The 
western  light  of  the  golden  candlestick,  which  had  always 
burned  brightly,  was  now  sometimes  extinguished.     The 
fire  upon  the  altar  languished.     The  blessing  upon  the 
show-bread  ceased^    Antigonus  of  Socho,  the  first  among 
the  doctors  who  bears  a  Greek  name*,  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  this  era,  and  tradition  describes  him  as  the  first 
of  the  Tanaim.    The  motto  in  which  his  doctrine  is  summed 
up  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  coming  controversy, 
combining  the  antithetical  principles  which  were  afterwards 
dissevered.     *  Be  ye  not  as  servants  who  serve  their  Lord 
for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  but  as  servants  who  serve  their 
Lord  without  looking  for  a  reward;  and  let  the  fear  of 
Heaven  be  upon  you^.'     The  first  clause  offers  a  protest 

1  Prideaux,  Cannexum,  n.  a,  fr.  •  Aboth,  3.    This  is  said  (Adler, 

Jems.  Talm.  p.  33)  to  be  the  Brst  instance  of  the 

*  Zuns,  p.  36.  use  of  heaven  for  Chd, 
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against  the  unworthy  superstition  of  a  ceremonial  righteous-  <^"aP'  ^- 
ness;  the  second  reproves  that  proud  confidence  in  self 
which  follows  on  the  first  liberation  firom  legal  service.  The 
two  distinct  truths  which  lay  at  the  root  of  Pharisaism  and 
Sadducaeism  are  recognized  together,  and  each  excludes  the 
exaggeration  of  the  other.  The  historical  position  assigned 
to  Antigonus  is  in  exact  harmony  with  his  teaching.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Simon  the  Just,  the  last 
member  of  the  great  Synagogue,  and  the  master  of  Sadoc 
and  Boethus,  the  founders  of  Jewish  rationalism  ^  The 
teacher  now  riJes  firom  the  Church.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  no  schools  of  faith,  no  famous  men;  but  at  length 
individual  feeling  found  its  peculiar  expression  no  less  in 
thought  than  in  action. 

Sadducseism  was  the  first  and  boldest  expression  of  the  s^ndduceea 

{freedom). 

growing  passion  for  fireedom.  But  the  type  of  fi:t5edom  was 
sought  in  Greece  corrupted  by  luxury  and  scepticism  and  not 
in  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  After  the  first 
assertion  of  man's  absolute  independence,  a  doctrine  which 
contained  implicitly  all  the  subsequent  tenets  of  the  school, 
the  influence  of  the  Sadducees  on  Judaism  was  purely  nega- 
tive. Their  existence  was  a  protest  against  the  sufiiciency  of 
the  Pharisaic  system;  but  they  offered  nothing  to  replace  it. 
While  some  sought  freedom,  others,  as  is  always  the 
case,  strove  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  operation. 
The  rise  of  Sadducaeism  was  coincident  with  a  reaction  PharUee* 
in  favour  of  tradition.  The  Pharisees  claimed  to  possess 
exclusively  the  fiill  perfection  of  the  Law ;  and  though  the 
spirit  by  which  the  ancient  writings  were  dictated  passed 
away,  the  form  in  which  they  were  cast  still  moulded  the 
oral   supplements*  which  were  added  to  complete  them. 

^  TTie  Btory  (from  the  Ahoth  of  R.  '  The  beat  authorities  for  early 

Nathao)  is  given  byRaphall,  I.  i6i.  Hebrew  literature  are:  Zunz's  Got' 

Socrates,    it    will    be    reroembered,  tetd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  already  quoted, 

Dombered    both    Antisthenes    and  which  stands  alone  for  critical  accu- 

Ariitippus  among  his  Bcholars,  racy  and  completeness   within    its 
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The  Halaka  and  the  Haggada — the  Eule  and  the  Word — 
represented  in  their  general  scope  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets; and  the  primary  Midrash  (Interpretation)  united 
precept  and  exhortation  at  once  with  one  another  and  with 
Holy  Scripture  1.  But  no  claim  was  made  to  original  divine 
legislation.  It  was  said  that  an  oral  Law  had  been  given 
on  Sinai,  and  that  this  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
due  succession  from  the  time  of  Moses,  when  explained  by 
the  sayings  of  the  great  teachers,  constituted  the  necessary 
supplement  to  the  written  Law  and  completed  a  perfect  code 
of  life,  of  equal  and  paramount  authority  'in  all  its  parts. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  Sopherim  to  collect,  of  the  Tanaim 
to  arrange  the  substance  of  this  oral  Law.  Nor  was  this 
done  hastily.  The  first  formal  classification  of  the  contents 
of  the  Torah  ahebeal  Peh — the  Law  that  is  upon  the  lip — is 
attributed  to  Hillel ;  and  the  six  Orders  [Sedarim)  which 
he  distinguished  formed  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Akiva 
and  Jehuda,  when  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  second 


peculiar  range :  SteinschDeider's 
article  JUditche  LUeratur,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber'a  Encyclopaedie  (which 
has  been  revised  and  published  in 
English  by  the  author) :  Etheridge's 
HSrew  iitenUure,  London,  1856, 
a  very  unpretending  and  useful 
summary.  Hirschfeld's  Geist  der 
TcdmudUchen  Aushgung  der  Bibel, 
Berlin,  i^\o,  is  very  diffuse  and  de« 
ficient  in  clearness.  Cf.  note  at  the 
end  of  the  Chapter. 

^  As  these  words  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  may  be  well  to  trace 
their  meaning  once  for  all. 

(i)  The  general  word  for  Biblical 
interpretation  in  its  widest  sense 
(cf.  Aben  Ezra  ap,  Bwtif,  9.  v.)  is 
Midrash  (fr.  darushf  to  invatigcUe 
and  interpret).  Hence  also  an  ex- 
position or  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion is  called  VaHUk  {the  result 
of  inquiry) ;  the  teacher  generally 
Doreth,  Darshan  {interpreter) ;  and 
the  school  baith  hammidnuh.  The 
word    ocoun:    2  Chron.  xiii.   aa; 


xziv.  17.  Gesenius  gives  to  rub  as 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  verb :  cf  . 
Ges.  Thes.  $.  v. 

(2)  The  practical  precept  is  iTo^dba, 
a  step,  a  rtUe,  from  halak,  to  go, 
hence  to  spend  one*s  life,  to  live. 
The  comparison  of  derek  {via,  vita, 
cultus)  snows  clearly  how  a  step 
would  naturally  exnrfss  a  detach^l 
tnrinciple  of  life.  The  cognate  form 
halikah  (only  in  pi.)  occurs  trop. 
Prov.  xxxi.  27. 

(3)  The  narrative,  extending  fi-om 
the  legend  to  the  homily,  is  Hag- 
gada, Aggada,  from  nagad,  Hiph. 
Higgid,  to  tell,  relate, 

Hirschfeld  {Der  Geist  der  Tal- 
mud, AusUgung,  p.  13)  gives  a 
different,  and,  I  think,  an  erro- 
neous, explanation  of  the  words : 
halakah,  Ueratio,  von  kalak,  das 
Nachgehen,  Folgen  einer  Vorschrift, 
MithaJten,  und  'der  Parthei  sein.' 
Maggadah,  dicta,  servwnes,  von  fia* 

gad  spredien,  erzahlen,  meinen, > 

^einung. 
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century,  the  l^Iishna — the  repetition  of  the  Law — ^was  com-    chap.  i. 


mitted  to  writing  ^ 

The  popular  influence  of  this  secondary  Law  is  every-  ^^^l^^ 
where  risible  in  the  Gk)spels.  It  is  absolutely  authorita- 
tive, and  y©4  absolutely  definite.  The  tradition  of  the 
elders  claims  the  obedience  of  the  faithful;  and  *to  teach 
with  authority' — with  independent  power — is  contrasted 
with  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  2.  But  in  itself  the 
recognition  of  such  a  code  marks  a  crisis  of  religious 
feeling.  As  long  as  the  charter  of  faith  is  felt  to  consist  in 
living  principles,  capable  of  being  clothed  in  ever  varying 
forms,  no  change  can  render  it  obsolete  or  inadequate.  If, 
however,  its  terms  are  once  fixed  by  some  temporary  inter- 
pretation, at  the  first  revolution  of  thought  or  position,  it  is 
found  antiquated  and  insufficient,  and  that  help  is  sought 
from  tradition  which  really  can  be  found  only  in  the 
vitality  of  the  original  Law«  To  invoke  tradition  as  an 
independent  authority  is  to  proclaim  that  the  first  Law  is 
dead. 

Between  the  felse  freedom  of  the  Sadducee  and  the  Es»eM* 

((ueeticitm). 

^  The    pfrecepts     of    this    oral  remained  the  central  point  of  all 

Uw,  in  aBosion   to  their  supposed  later  tradition.     Round  the  Sedarim 

woroe,    were     called    halacoih    le  of  the  Mishna  a  compUment  of  dis- 

-VodkeA  vteSinai  (precepts  of  Moses  cuBsiona  {Gemara;  Gamar ,  to  complete) 

from  ainat).     This  was  the  original  was  gradually  formed,  and  the  whole 

^^'ithaia  {trtuiiiicn),  a  name  applied  was  completed  at  Babylon  in  498 

to  the   writings    of  the    prophets  A.o.     The  study  of  the  Mishna  and 

iStanschn.  L  c.  p.  361).    For  oentu-  Gemara  was  properly  called  Talmud 

rii>«   this    law    wan    preserved    by  {lomad  to  teach),  and  this  name  was 

Qemory  or  in  secret  rolls  {megilUok  applied  to    the  works    themselves. 

KtUarim),   At  the  end  of  the  second  A  second  Gemara  (extending  to  four 

c^Qtnry,  when  the  consequences  of  of  the  six  o^ers)  was  formed  in 

^  defeat  of  Barkokeba  threatened  Palestine,  about   the    end    of   the 

th«  utter    dismemberment    of    the  fourth  century;  and  this,  in  combi- 

Jevith  nation,  it  was  committed  to  nation  with  a  text  of  the  Mishna, 

vntiDgbyR.Jebuda(fi9iA.o.),and,  slightly  differing  from   the    Baby- 

l^einf  embodied  with  other  materials,  Ionian,   forms  the  Jerusalem    Tal- 

n  six  Sedarim   {orders)  under  the  mud. 

bsae  of  the    Mishna   (shanah  to  '  B.  Eliezer  boasted  that  he  had 

<M^,   repeat;   the  word  mishneh  never  said  anything  which  he  had 

<)cc«n   for    a    copy    (of  the    law),  not  heard  irom  his  teacher.  (Stein- 

I>cQt  xvii.  18 ;  Joeh.  viii.  33,)  has  Schneider,  a.  a.  O.  364.) 
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ritualism  of  the  Pharisee  a  third  course  lay  open.  The 
Essenes  sought  rest  in  a  mystic  asceticism  which  pro- 
mised freedom  by  the  conquest  of  sense^and  true  worship 
in  the  substitution  of  the  spiritual  for  the  material  ^  Like 
similar  reformers  in  every  age  they  began  by  asserting 
the  sovereignty  of  Gt)d  to  the  exclusion  of  man's  freedom*. 
Jews  by  race,  they  found  their  chief  bond  of  union  in 
mutual  love,  as  members  of  a  society  rather  than  citizens 
of  a  nation^  The  institution  of  celibacy  and  the  com- 
munity of  goods  reduced  the  relations  of  their  domestic 
life  to  the  simplest  form;  but  each  detail  assumed  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  of  worship.  Though  ascetics  they 
did  not  wholly  fly  from  the  business  and  society  of  men, 
but  living  in  scattered  commtmities  they  ofiered  a  public 
testimony  to  truth,  justice  and  purity*.  At  the  same  time, 
by  varied  fastings  and  lustrations  and  by  the  study  of  the 
sacred  books*,  they  aspired  towards  a  closer  communion 


*  The  relation  in  which  the  three 
parties  stand  to  another,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  seek  the  origin  of  the  Essenes  in 
any  foreign  society.  The  triple 
tendency  ever  exists  in  men,  and  in 
times  of  strong  religious  feeling 
will  find  an  outward  expression  in 
each  case  partial  and  exaggerated, 
and  approaching  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  corresponding  de- 
velopments of  other  periods.  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  Essenes  is 
rightly  asserted  by  Hilgenfeld,  J>ie 
Jud.  Apok.  745  ff.  Alexandrine  and 
Pythagorean  influences  may  have 
modified  the  details  of  the  society 
in  the  course  of  time;  but  the  re- 
semblances of  the  Essenes,  Thera- 
peutae  and  Neo-Pythagoreans  are 
explicable  on  other  grounds. 

Tlie  derivation  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  Many  deduce  it  from 
tuoy  to  heal.  Hilgenfeld  proposes 
Hazin,  Hmimf  aeerSt  which  is  sup* 
ported  by  Suidas  s.  v. 

s  Joseph.  Antiq.  ZUL  S,  9. 


«  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  n.  S;  ([Hip- 
pol.]  Philos.  IX.  iS  ff.).  Cf.  Antiq. 
XVIII.  2;  XV.  10,  4.  Philo,  Quod 
omnis  probua  liber,  §§  13  f. ;  Apol,  fir. 
an.  Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  viii.  1 1  ;  Plin. 
H.N.rv.v.  17.  The  first  passage  con- 
tains the  authorities  for  what  1  have 
stated,  unless  a  direct  reference  be 
given. 

*  Hilgenfeld  (a.  a.  O.  p.  959  cmm.) 
seems  to  give  rightly  the  sense  of 
Joseph.  B.  J.  n.  8,  4:  'They  have 
not  one  city,  but  many  dweU  to- 
gether in  each  [of  their  oommimi- 
ties]  *  (as  below  ip  iKioTTf  ir^Xct  roS 
rdyfiarot).  The  words  thus  become 
consistent  with  those  of  Philo  and 
Pliny ;  but  the  reading  in  Hippoly- 
tus :  fieroiKoOff If  om.  roO  rdy/iaros  is 
more  favourable  to  the  oommon 
rendering.     Some  Essenes  even  re- 

rded  marriage  as  a  duty  (Joseph. 
J.ii.  8,  13). 

'  Bi/3Xoit  Upah...Kai  Tpo^yifrQv 
dwo^iyfiaaip.  The  rd  twp  iroXaXow 
avYYpdtfy^ra  (§6)  seem  to  have 
induded  more  than  the  books  of 
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with  the  unseen  world,  and  claimed  to  retain  among  them     c^^^- 1- 
the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  4t  is  rarely,'  Josephus  adds, 
*  that  they  are  foimd  to  err  in  their  predictions ^' 

The  school  of  the  Essenes,  however  different  in  its  final  T?i«  pimHsees 

^  and  Lssenes 

shape  from  tliat  of  the  Pharisees,  yet  sprane:  from  the  same  connectr*i  by 
causes.     A  feeling  of  distrust  in  life,  a  faithless  imwilling*  J^E^ftT' 
ness  to  tread  in  the  old  paths,  a  craving  after  the  protection »» 
of  a  stem  discipline,  at  the  same  time  a  zeal  prepared  for 
any  sacrifice,  foimd   satisfaction  in  the  minuteness  of  an 
oral  law,  or  in  the  self-devotion  of  a  religious  jule*. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  sole  relic  of  the  Ecciesia«ucu». 
Palestinian  literature  during  the  Greek  supremacy,  i8«* 
marked  by  the  traces  of  this  anxious  legalism*.  Life 
appears  imprisoned  in  endless  rules,  and  the  teacher 
strives  to  restore  its  cheerfulness.  Subjection  and  humility 
are  among  the  first  virtues^.  Knowledge  is  hidden  in 
proverbs  and  confined  in  schools.  To  unriddle  dark  sayings 
is  the  duty  of  the  wise  man,  though  it  be  *  a  wearisome 
labour  of  the  mind. '  He  who  *  sees  a  man  of  understanding 
^dll  get  betimes  imto  him,  and  wear  the  steps  of  his  door*.' 
The  renown  of  the  scribe  is  of  all  the  most  brilliant  and  the 
most  enduring^  To  give  glory  to  the  priest  is  coupled 
with  the  showing  fear  towards  God^. 

Scripture.     (Cf.    Hippol.    ix.    27.)  sequently  the  Hebrew  original  waa 

Tbe  Eesenet  had  also  private  books :  written   about   180  B.o.     It  seems 

ra  rijt  aXp4ff€tas  ^\la  (§  7).  probable    that    old  materials  were 

^     He     quotes    three    examples:  included  in  the  original  book,  but 

Antiq.  xr.  10,  5;  BeU.  Jud.  I.  3,  5;  I   see  nothing  whidi  may   not  be 

II.  7,  3.  of  purely   Palestinian   origin.    Cf. 

'  The   Enenes    'reverenced    the  Ewald,  pp.  398  ff. 

Lawgiver  next  to  God,'  and  their  *  Ecclus.  iv.  7;  viii.  i,  8,  14;  ix. 

observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  most  13 ;  xiii.  2. 

terapolous   (Joseph.   1.   c).      They  »  Ecclus.  xiii.  a,  6;  vi.  36. 

offia^^l  sacrifices  {Ovalas  iiriTcXoOffi)  ^  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24 ;  xxxix.  i  T. 

also,  but  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  With  this  compare  the  corresponding 

Aa^.  xviu.  a).    Philo,    however,  praise  of  the  Law :  xxiv.  2$ — 2g. 

Mvi  (p.   457   M.)    0€paw€VTal    6€oO  7    Ecclus.   vii.    29 — 21.     At  the 

'ytyif^wftp  pC  jU)a  itara^i^orret...  same  time  the  writer  takes  a  wider 

'  Tlicre  can,  I  think,  be  no  rea-  view  than   common  of  the  extent 

■onable  doubt  that  the  translation  of  God*8  providence :  xviii.  13. 


c  130  B.C.  and  that  con- 

WX8TC.   GO8P. 
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c"AP.  I.  The  sayings  of  the  later  doctors  are  still  more  impressed 

the  traditional  ^^^  ^^®  Spirit  of  dependence.  The  stored  mind  of  the 
*d^l^^^  teacher  is  the  source  of  wisdom,  and  hope  seems  surest  when 
it  can  be  referred  to  old  belief  ^  *  Jose,  the  son  of  Joezer, 
of  Zereda,  said:  Let  thine  house  be  the  gathering-place  of 
the  wise.  Dust  thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet ;  and 
drink  their  words  as  a  thirsty  man.^  *  Joshua  the  son  of 
Perachja  ....  said:    Get  for  thyself  a  teacher;  win  for 

thyself  a  companion '     *  Abtalion  said:  Ye  wise  men 

be  careful  iii  your  discourse,  lest  ye  be  ...  .  cast  into  a 
place  of  bitter  waters,  and  the  scholars  who  come  after  you 

drink  of  them  and  die *     *  Hillel  said :  He  who  will 

make  himself  a  great  name,  loses  his  name;  he  who 
increases  not,  decreases;  he  who  leams  not  is  worthy  of 
death;  and  he  who  makes  use  of  the  Crown  [of  the  law  for 
his  own  end]  is  lost*.'    *  Shammai  said:  Make  thy  doctrine 

sure.    Speak  little  and  do  much '     *  Gamaliel  said: 

Make  to  thyself  a  teacher.    Relinquish  doubtful  points ; 

and  give  not  tithes  often  according  to  conjecture  [but  with 

strict  accuracy].' 

(^  n^  ua^         For  a  time  however  the  resuscitation  of  the  national 

^'^^7n       spmt  supplied  the  loss  of  the  ancient  spint  of  the  prophets. 

^f'^g}^^  The  Maccabaean  struggles  which  averted  the  danger  of  a 

writing.         general  assimilation  of  the  people  to  their  Grecian  rulers. 

at  the  same  time  gave  real  life  to  the  study  of  Scripture. 

and  called  out  new  forms  of  thought  and  writing.    Hitherto 

the  Law  had  concentrated  upon  itself  the  affection  and 

hope  of  the  Jews.     Since  the  return  they  had  been  content 

to  find  in  this  the  pledge  and  foundation  of  their  national 

stability,  anticipating  a  ftiture  which  should  only  confirm 

and  complete  the  character  of  the  present.    But  now  again, 

in  the  heat  of  contest  and  under  the  immediate  consciousness 

^  Ahoth,  4,  6,  II.  version  of  Surenhosius  cannat    be, 

'  Abothf    13,    accordiDff    to    the      correct, 
translation  of    Adler:    the    Latin 
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of  divine  help,  they  felt  that  the  end  could  not  be  consum- 
mated in  a  mere  'judgment  of  the  heathen,'  but  fixed  their 
eyes  again  upon  the  faded  image  of  Messiah,  and  saw  their 
fullest  hope  only  through  the  strife  and  trials  which  should 
accompany  His  advent.  In  the  moment  of  victory  they 
knew  that  its  issue  was  transient.  The  temporal  glory  of 
a  conqueror  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  the 
nation,  and  Simon  was  appointed  *  ruler  and  high-priest 
for  ever  until  there  arose  a  faithful  prophet^'  A  corre- 
sponding change  passed  over  their  literature.  The  last 
echo  of  the  prophets  passed  away  in  the  Book  of  Baruch, 
the  writer  of  which,  after  confession  and  reproof,  describes 
in  the  magnificent  imagery  of  Isaiah  the  future  triumphs 
of  Jerusalem^.  But  now  Revelation  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  Prophecy.  It  seemed  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
veil  might  be  raised  from  the  counsels  of  God ;  and  the 
seer  pointed  to  all  things  working  together  for  the  imme- 
diate and  final  crisis'. 


CHAP.  I. 


1  I  'M.%tx.  xiv.  41.  Cf.  iv.  46; 
ix,  37.  Yet  it  is  vpo^r^rfs,  not  6 
Tpc^f^jT^t  (John  i.  21). 

*  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
tennine  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Banich.  Possibly  it  was  written 
shortly  before  or  after  the  war  of 
liberation ;  bat  on  some  accounts  I 
should  prefer  an  earlier  date.  The 
first  part  (i — iii.  8)  is  evidently  de- 
nred  from  a  Hebrew  original;  and 
the  Greek  translator  of  this  part 
probftbly  added  the  conclusion  (iii. 
9 — end). 

'  A  revelation  (dv-ojrdXv^tf)  with 
its  specific  purpose,  its  artificial 
{ilan,  its  symbolic  imagery,  its  an- 
gefic  ministrations,  possessing  at 
once  the  unity  of  a  poem  and  the 
gnrgeoosness  of  a  dream,  is  in  itself 
the  last  step  in  the  development  of 
prophecy.  It  is  also  the  most  at- 
traitive  form  in  which  hope  can  be 
offered  to  a  people  whidi  has  learnt 
to  feel  even  m  the  deepest  afflictions 


that  they  form  the  turning  point  of 
the  world's  history.  But  revelation 
differs  from  prophecy  not  only  in 
the  details  of  composition,  but  also 
in  the  point  from  which  it  contem- 
plates the  future,  or  rather  the  eter- 
nal The  Seer  takes  his  stand  in 
the  future  rather  than  in  the  pre- 
sent; and  while  the  Prophet  seizes 
on  the  prominent  elements  of  good 
and  evil  which  he  sees  around  him, 
as  seeds  of  the  great  '  age  to  come,' 
the  Seer  is  filled  first  with  visions  of 
'the  last  days,*  and  so  passes  from 
those  to  the  trials  of  his  time.  In 
prophecy  the  divine  and  human — 
intuitive  prescience  and  fragmentary 
utterance — are  interwoven  in  one 
marvellous  web.  In  'revelation' 
the  two  elements  can  be  contem- 
plated separately,  each  in  its  most 
active  vigour,  distinct  predictions 
and  elaborate  art.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  *  revelation*  invites  imi- 
tation as  well  by  its  artificiality  as 

F2 
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CHAP.  L 


(a)  Apoca- 
lypses. 
Henoch. 
iEmlroi. 


In  addition  to  the  '  Revelations*  of  Daniel  ^  two  Jewish 
Apocalypses  still  remain,  the  Book  of  Henoch  and  the 
so-called  fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  which  show  with  singular 
clearness  in  what  wa|^k|  writings  of  Daniel  served  as  the 
foundation  for  later^^Pnns.  Both  exist  only  in  trans- 
lations, but  otherwise,  as  it  appears,  with  few  deviations 
from  their  original  form.  The  former  is  evidently  of 
Eastern,  and  probably  of  Palestinian  origin,  while  the 
latter  with  equal  certainty  may  be  ascribed  to  Egypt 
Both  contain  nimierous  data  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
period  of  their  composition,  but,  at  the  same  time,  these  are 
so  ambiguous  as  to  have  received  the  most  various  ex- 
planations. Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  appears  most  probable  that  the  books  were  written 
at  periods  separated  by  about  a  century,  Henoch  during 
the  later  times  of  the  Greco-Syrian  empire,  and  Esdras 
when  the  power  of  Rome  was  everywhere  dominant  in  the 
East,  and  Octavian  undisputed  master  of  the  empire*.  But 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
Apocaljrpses  represent  purely  Jewish  notions;  and  dealing 
with  the  problems  which  Christianity  solved,  at  no  great 
interval  from  the  time  when  the  great  answer  was  given, 
they  yield  in  strange  interest  to  few  records  of  antiquity. 
Even  in  respect  of  style,  as  well  as  of  substance,   they 


by  its  definiteness:  its  form  is  hu- 
man, and  its  subject-matter  limited 
and  uniform.  And  thus,  while  few 
have  ventured  to  affect  the  style  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  'Apocalypses* 
have  rarely  been  wanting  to  embody 
the  popular  belief  of  those  enthu- 
siasts  who,  in  all  ages,  antedate  the 
final  judgment  of  the  world,  and  see 
in  passing  events  nothing  but  cer- 
tain signs  of  its  near  approach. 

^  Tins  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on 
the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  in  its  present  form ;  but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the 
canonidty  of  the  book  depends  on 


the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  not  on  the  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. If  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Maocabean 
era,  it  remains  just  as  much  as  be- 
fore a  part  of  Scripture,  and  m,  di- 
vine comment  on  history. 

'  The  general  chanicter  of  the 
book  at  fibrst  sight  suggests  a  date 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  has  been  adopted  by 
Gfrorer,  Wieseler,  and  Bauer;  but 
the  description  of  the  '  three  head* ' 
<c.  XI.)  appears  to  point  to  the  times 
of  tbe  Triumviratea.  Cf.  Hilfexif. 
ai8  ff.  "*Hf«»- 
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repay  careful  study.  The  spirit  of  God's  ancient  people  chap.  i. 
is  indeed  no  longer  clothed  in  the  utterance  of  divine 
prophets,  but  it  is  not  yet  shrouded  in  a  dress  of  idle  fables. 
There  are  sjinptoms  of  increasing  degeneracy  and  faithless- 
ness in  the  later  book,  but  when  Henoch  and  Esdras  were 
written,  the  words  of  inspiration  were  still  powerful  to  rein 
the  fancy  and  shape  the  visions  of  seers,  and  the  wildest 
imaginings  which  they  contain  make  little  approach  to  the 
trifling  of  the  Talmudists*. 

At  the  same  time  that  prophetic  hopes  reappeared  under  (bmdacttca 
the  form  of  Revelations,  prophetic  history  gave  rise  to 
those  striking  narratives  of  individual  life,  Tobit  and 
Judith,  which  present  the  popular  ideal  of  virtue,  courage 
and  patience.  For  these  the  book  of  Esther  offered  a  Scrip- 
tural model,  as  that  of  Daniel  for  the  Apocalypses  and 
Ecclesiastes  for  the  books  of  Wisdom.  Nor  can  it  be 
unworthy  of  notice  that  the  latest  books  in  the  Canon  offer 
a  complete  parallel  in  theme  and  manner  to  the  works 
which  followed,  while  they  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
them  even  by  outward  marks  of  power  and  originality. 
As  time  advanced  imagination  supplied  the  place  of  vision, 
and  fiction  was  substituted  for  history. 

The  book  of  Tobit  is  at  once  the  oldest,  the  most  natural  ToMl 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  scenes  of  later  Jewish  life. 
The  legalism  of  Jerusalem  is  softened  down  in  the  regions 
of  the  far  East,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more 
touching  image  of  holiness  and  piety,  according  to  the 
current  type,  than  that  of  the  Israelite  captives  at  Nineveh. 
The  various  ties  of  family  are  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
pure  love.  The  righteousness  of  works  appears  in  deeds  of 
affection  and  mercy  rather  than  in  forms  of  simple  rituaU 

^  Compare,  for  instanoe,  the  al-  tnuasition  atate,  vi.  49 — 5a. 

Ivnon  to  Leriathan  and  Behemoth  The  Apooalypees  of  Henoch  and 

is  Henoch   Ix.    T,    with  t)ie  well-  Eedras  will  come  under  notice  more 

known  Tafanodic  legend.    The  book  particularly  in  the  next  chapter, 
of  Eedrai  ooniainfl  the  legend  in  a 
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CHAP.  L 


Judith. 


1  Maccabees. 


The  power  of  private  prayer  is  exalted  by  its  manifold 
success.  The  belief  in  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  is  firm 
and  constant;  and  hope  is  proportionately  clear  and  strong. 
The  book  of  Judith  is  conceived  in  a  far  different  strain* 
The  ordinary  relations  of  a  household  are  changed  for  the 
most  terrible  dangers  of  war :  holiness  in  living  for  valour 
in  daring.  It  was  written  apparently  when  a  season  of 
conflict  was  still  impending,  and  the  memory  of  deliverance 
still  fresh.  A  woman,  and  she  a  widow,  is  able  to  over- 
come the  captain  of  *  the  king  of  all  the  earth '  by  the 
power  of  the  God  of  her  fathers.  *  There  is  none  that  may 
gainsay  her  words'  or  her  confidence;  and  why  should 
Israel  tremble  before  Syria?  Faith  can  yet  do  what  &ith 
has  done^ 

The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  the  only  Palestinian 
record  of  the  heroic  struggle  which  was  inspired  by  such  a 
2  Maccabees,  hope,  and  is  simple,  natural  and  accurate*  The  second 
book,  of  African  origin,  is  more  ambitious,  and  at  times 
legendary;  but  both  are  destitute  of  that  prophetic  insight 
which  elsewhere  makes  the  chronicles  of  the  Jews  a  com- 
mentary on  the  ftJfilment  of  the  Divine  counsels. 

The  relics  of  the  ante-Christian  literature  of  Palestine 
terminate*  with  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees ;  but  mean- 
while, the  Jewish  spirit  in  Egypt  had  not  been  inactive. 
The  Greek  Bible  had  preserved  that  real  union  with  an- 
cient Israel  which  the  disuse  of  the  Temple-service  had 
threatened  to  destroy ;  and  from  the  first  the  growth  of  in- 
dependence and  thought  was  more  rapid  among  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  than  among  those  of  Palestine.  The  city 
itself  was  stamped  with  the  impress  of  no  distinct  nation- 


2.  Th€JevD» 
in  Egypt 
Th6  SepW 


giat 


ieptua- 


^  The  numerous  recensions  in 
which  the  Books  of  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith— like  those  of  Esther  and  Daniel 
—exist,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
wide  popuUrity  which  they  enjoyed. 
Cf.  Fritzsche,   £xeg.  Handb.  £i$U, 


^o6.  §§3— 8;  Jwl.^7—S. 

'  The  ^ook  of  Jubilees  perhap« 
may  be  added,  cf.  Ch.  ii.  (i)  (A).  The 
Targums  were  rather  the  grmdaaJ 
embodiments  of  tradition  than  spcm* 
taneous  literary  woriLS. 
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ality,  and  controversy  was  inevitable  in  a  place  where  every  chap.  i. 
system  found  its  representatives.  But  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  still  continued  to  guide  the  philosophy  of  the  Dis- 
persion; and  the  Greek  dress  in  which  they  were  clothed 
prepared  for  after  times  the  means  of  expressing  intelligibly 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  history  of  the  LXX 
is  obscure  and  perplexed^  So  much,  however,  at  least  is 
clear,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  translated  first,  no  long  time 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  other 
books  were  added  at  various  intervals  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  B.  c*  The  character  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  has  not  failed  to  influence  the  translation;  and,  in 
some  respects,  it  is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a  reproduction 
of  the  original.  Even  in  the  Pentateuch  the  traces  of  a 
growing  refinement  are  discernible.  The  most  remarkable 
anthropomorphic  phrases  are  softened,  and  '  the  glory  of  the  rMdiHed  the 
Lord'  is  substituted  for  His  personal  presence.  Some  pre-  and 
paration,  at  least,  is  made  for  the  distinction  of  the  Creator 
from  Jehovah;  and  the  narrative  of  the  creation  is  moidded 
according  to  the  current  conceptions  of  a  primary  ideal 
world  and  of  the  constitution  of  man's  nature^.  The  varia- 
tions in  the  prophets  are  still  more  remarkable;  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  explain  the  omissions  which  occur,  except 
by  the  supposition  of  some  intentional  reserve  in  publishing 
the  expected  glories  of  Messiah^. 

>  The  work  of  Hody,  De  Btbli-  publiflhed  in  Greek  the  first  authen- 

om«   Terf.   Orig.,   Oxen,    1705,    is  tic  account  of  the  Egyptian  history 

•till  the  most  important  original  in-  and  religion,  based  upon  the  original 

reatigation  of  the  LXX.     Frankel  records.     Once  acfain  Ej^t  and  Is- 

i  VcrHndien  zuderLXX.  Leips.1841)  rael  came  in  conlict.    The  writings 

deals  well  with  details  of  language  of  Callimachus  iUustrative  of  Greek 

ud  orUMWTsphy.  Grinfield  (Apology  mythology,  and  of  Aratus  on  natu* 

fvr  tke  LXX.  London,  1850)  pleads  ral  phenomena,  belong  to  the  same 

for  the  authority  of  the  translatioo.  period.      Cf.   Carov^,    Vorhalle  d€9 

*  It  it  a  coincidence  too  remark-  ChriHenthwiu,  Jena,  1851,  p.  176. 
able  to  be  left  unnoticed,  tbat  about  *  Cf.  Gfrorer,  a.  a.  O.  ii.  ff.  8  ff. ; 

the  ttme  time  at  which  the  transU-  Diihne,  n.  i  ff.    Frankel,  176  ff. 
tioii  of  the   Pentateuch  was  eom-  *  Grinfield,  p.  74,  wiUi  reference 

pteted,  MaiMtbo,  an  Egyptian  priest^  to  Isai.  ix.  6. 
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CHAP.  I.  But  the  LXX  performed  a  still  greater  work  than  that 

fixedathaoio-  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Judaism  to  the  heathen  world: 
it  wedded  Greek  language  to  Hebrew  thought,  the  most 
exact  form  of  expression  with  the  most  spiritual  mode  of 
conception.     The  intellectual  vocabulary  of  the  civilized 
world  was  claimed  for  religious  use,  and  theology  became 
a  science.  Active  speculation  followed  as  a  necessary  result. 
The  gifts  and  promises  of  Revelation  were  compared  with 
the  faculties  and  wants  of  man.     Traditional  faith  and  new 
philosophy  were  examined  and  combined  with  various  suc- 
cess; and  the  two  events  which  mark  the  widest  divergence 
of  the  Alexandrine  from  the  Palestinian  Jews  belong  to 
the  same  generation,  and  synchronize  with  the  Maccabiean 
SettwSw!  ^  struggles.     About  the  same  time  that  the  temple  of  Leon- 
topolis  was  built,  Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  follower  of  Aristotle  ^ 
gave  the  first  real  impulse  to  that  mystical  and  hellenizing 
tendency  which  was  afterwards  supposed  to  characterize 
the  synagogue  and  church  of  Alexandria.    The  two  facts 
mutually  explain  one  another;  for  the  growth   of  wider 
views  of  the  purposes  of  the  Law,  and  a  more  spiritual 
perception  of  its  precepts,  might  seem  to  justify  the  aban- 
donment of  the  literal  Sion.     The  time  was  come,  it  was 
said,  when  there  should  *  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,'  as  the  prophet  had  spoken; 
and  when  Egypt  should  be  *  blessed  as  God's  people*.' 
Aristobulus.  The  voice  of  Paganism  itself  was  now  boldly  used  to 

attest  the  supremacy  of  the  faith  of  Israel.     In  his  com- 
mentary on  the  books  of  Moses*  Aristobulus  introduced 

1  With  regard  to  the  deyelopment  ffist.  tU  VEcoU  Alez,iVL  153  ff. 

of  Jewish  thought  at  Alexandria,  it  '  Isai.  xix.  18,  19,  15.     Joseph, 

is  important  to  remember  that  the  Antiq.  xni.  3.     Of.  Hieron.  Gomm. 

purciuit  of  philosophy  was  of  late  in  Isai.  v.  1.  c. 

introduction,  and  that  the  form  first  *  B</3Xovt  i^7fyrfnKii.t  roO  JAtavtrimt 

current  was  the  Peripatetic.    Pla-  v6/iou,  Euseb.  H.  E.  vu.  33.     The 

tonisra  was  only  a  reaction  against  fragments  of  Aristobulus  are  pre- 

scepticism,  which  springs  naturaUy  served  in  Euseb.  Pnep,  Evamg.  vn. 

from  an  exclusive  study  of  the  ab-  13,  14;  Tin.   (8),  9,  10;  xui.    12. 

Btract  or  useful  sciences.  Cf.  Matter,  l^e  passages  quoted   by  Clement 
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a  long  Orphic  quotation,  which  must  have  been  cast  in  a    chap.  i. 


Jewish  shape  either  by  himself  or  by  some  one  of  his 
countrymen.  The  adaptation — ^for  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  adaptation  rather  than  a  forgery — was  not  without 
excuse,  and  found  abundant  parallels.  Orpheus  seemed  to 
stand  apart  from  the  later  forms  of  polytheism  in  the  depths 
of  a  mysterious  antiquity,  and  thus  the  reminiscences  of 
a  patriarchal  tradition  could  be  attributed  to  him  without 
unnatural  violence.  In  like  manner  the  Sibyl  occupied  an  IJ^f  f®^*^^ 
independent  position  in  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
If  Orpheus  represented  the  recipient  of  a  primaeval  revela- 
tion, the  Sibyl  was  an  embodiment  of  the  teaching  of 
nature*.  The  writings  of  a  Jewish  or  Chaldaic  Sibyl  con- 
tain probably  the  earliest  fragments  among  the  Sibylline 
verses;  and  the  very  fact  of  their  existence  and  currency 
IS  a  proof  of  the  growing  sympathy  between  Jew  and 
Greek.  *  God,'  it  is  said,  *  dwells  in  all  men,  the  test  of 
truth  in  common  light*.'  His  people  are  no  longer  only 
ministers  of  His  vengeance — this  office  is  reserved  for  the 
'  barbarian  rule '  of  Rome* — but  *  they  shall  be  guides  to 
all  men  imto  life*.'  The  corruptions  of  heathendom  are 
traced  to  their  first  source  in  the  confusion  of  tongues;  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  true  faith  are  pursued  till  it  becomes 
the  religion  of  the  whole  earth,  till  *  prophets  are  kings  and 
judges  of  the  world,'  and  a  heavenly  peace  is  restored  to 
nature  and  man*.  In  this  respect  the  Sibylline  writings 
stand  alone  as  an  attempt  to  embrace  all  history,  even  in 
its  details,  in  one  great  theocratic  view,  and  to  regard  the 

of    Alexandria  recur  in   Eusebins.  lyptiky  Jena,  1857,  pp.  53—90.  The 

The    objections  to  the  authenticity  text,  however,  is  still  extremely  cor- 

of  the  fragments   are  quite  insuf-  nipt.  I  have  not  seen  Didot's  emtion, 

ficieot.    Cf.  Gfrorer,  PhUo,  11.  pp.  Paris,  1856. 

71  ff;    Daehne,  n.  73 ff;  Ewald,  iv.  «  Prol.  18.    Cf.  ni.  261, 

p.  394  n.  »  HI.  638,  520. 

1    Oratula  SSbyUvna recennit  *  ill.  195. 

T.  H.  Friedlieb.  Lipsiae,  185a.  »  ill.  781;   367  ff.;   784  ff.    Cf. 

Cf.  Hilgenield,  JHeJuduche  Jjwia-  c.  n.  pp.  89  ff. 
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^cHAPjL^  kingdom  of  the  world  as  destined  to  form  provinces  in  a 
future  kingdom  of  God. 

PWio.  The  writings  of  Philo  exhibit  the  maturity  of  Alex- 

andrine thought  which  was  thus  early  directed  to  subtle 
allegory  and  wide  hope.  They  bear  few  marks  of  originality 
or  order,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  epitome  and  not  the 
source  of  a  system.  Their  characteristic  is  meditation  and 
not  thought:  their  source  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
past,  and  not  the  opening  of  any  new  mine:  their  issue 
eclecticism,  and  not  discovery*  They  may  show  how  far 
men  had  advanced,  but  they  open  no  way  for  fixture  pro- 
gress. Filled  with  the  most  profound  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  not  uninstructed  in  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  Philo  endeavours  to  show  the  real  imity  of  both,  or 
rather  to  find  in  Moses  the  true  source  of  the  teaching  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  spiritual  instinct|ivhich  had  soft- 
ened down  the  anthropomorphic  language  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  LXX  translation,  led  Philo  to  explain  away  the  traces 
of  it  which  still  remained.  The  divine  Logos,  at  once  the 
Eeason  and  the  Word  of  God,  is  brought  into  close  and 
manifold  connexion  with"  the  world,  while  Jehovah  (to  w, 
rarely  6  cSv)  is  farther  withdrawn  firom  it.  With  the  fullest 
consciousness  of  the  work  which  the  Jews  had  to  discharge 
as  teachers  of  mankind,  Philo  saw  no  way  in  which  the 
work  could  be  accomplished  but  by  the  perpetuation  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Law.  He  felt  that  the  details  of  ritual 
were  more  than  symbols  of  abstract  ideas,  but  he  found 
no  antitype  to  substitute  in  their  place.  And  thus  while  his 
spiritualism  retained  the  restrictions  of  the  old  faith,  it  re- 
moved it  firom  the  reach  of  the  simple.  So  far  firom  *  preach- 
'  ing  a  Gospel  to  the  poor,'  it  took  away  fi-om  them  the  out- 
ward pledge  of  it  in  which  they  trusted.  Its  tendency  was 
to  exalt  knowledge  in  the  place  of  action:  its  home  was  in 
the  cells  of  the  recluse,  and  not  in  the  field  or  the  mar- 
ket; its  truest  disciples  were  visionary  Therapeutoe^  and  not 
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apostles  charged  with  a  gospel  for  the  world,   debtors     chap,  i. 
alike  to  Jew  and  Greek. 

The  society  of  the  Therapeutae*  was  indeed  the  practical  n«Thera- 
coroUary  of  Alexandrianism.  The  same  tendency  which  had 
produced  the  society  of  the  Essenes  in  Palestine  found  a  new 
development  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Moeris.  The  discipline 
and  occupation  of  these  ascetics  seemed  to  offer  so  clear  an 
image  of  later  monastic  life  that  Eusebius  claims  tliem  as 
Christians,  and  probably  they  furnished  the  model  on  which 
the  first  Egyptian  communities  were  framed.  They  differed 
from  the  Essenes  both  in  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  and  in 
the  austerity  of  their  rule.  The  examination  of  the  deeper 
symbolism  of  Scripture  was  a  congenial  subject  to  those 
whose  external  position  had  long  shut  them  out  from 
the  Uteral  observance  of  the  Law;  and  the  open  corrup- 
tion of  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies  naturally  called  out 
the  antagonism  of  an  excessive  self-denial.  The  active 
work  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Essenes,  found  no  place  in  the  cells  o^  these  Alexan- 
drian devotees.  For  them  the  *  whole  day  from  sunrise  to 
smiset  was  spent  in  mental  discipline;'  their  one  study  was 
to  investigate  the  inner  meaning  of  their  national  philo- 
sophy contained  in  the  *  holy  writings.'  The  use  of  hyssop 
to  give  flavour  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  bread  and  salt  and 
water  was  regarded  as  a  delicate  luxury.  They  sought 
only  to  appease  the  appetites  and  not  to  gratify  them. 
But  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  wants  was  often  forgotten 
in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom;  and  at  all  times  'meat  and 
drink '  were  held  unworthy  of  the  light.  In  one  respect 
only  they  shared  in  common  pleasures,  when  on  their 
weekly  vigil  they  recalled  in  sacred  hjinns  and  dances  the 
great  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam,  adapting  the  rich  resources 
of  Grecian  poetry  and  music  to  their  divine  themes. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  is  the  noble  expression  of  a  mind  Ths  Bonk  of 

^  Wisdom. 

^  PhUo,  Jk  Vita  contemplcUiva,  throughout. 
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CHAP.  L  which  might  have  sought  rest  and  joy  in  this  meditative 
life;  nor  need  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  the  clearest  fore- 
shadowing of  some  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  proceeded 
from  such  a  source:  if  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
were  gathered  to  something  of  a  personal  shape,  and  the 
workings  of  its  powers  extended  to  the  whole  world,  by 
men  who  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  dealings  with 
mankind.  Yet  it  is  Wisdom,  not  the  Word,  and  much 
less  Messiah,  which  is  exalted  by  the  poet  as  '  the  creative, 
preserving,  guiding  power.'  To  the  recluse  far  from  the 
rude  struggles  of  life — from  *  the  publicans  and  sinners'  of  a 
suffering  world — it  might  seem  enough  to  paint  the  glories 
of  wisdom  and  gaze  for  ever  on  the  picture,  but  Wisdom, 
cold  and  partial,  could  not  be  the  truth  for  which  creation 
was  looking. 
Thenenerai  For  this  last  ffrowth  of  Judaism,  if  the  fairest,  was  still 

diaracter  of  ,  ,  .  . 

Aiexandrianr  premature  and  fruitless.  In  its  essence  it  was  the  ideal  of 
heathen  religion,  and  the  negation  of  Christianity,  because 
it  raised  the  soul  in  isolation  from  the  earth  and  excluded 
all  regard  to  the  outer  work  of  life  and  redemption.  It  was 
equally  partial  in  its  application  and  in  its  scope.  It 
addressed  only  one  part  of  men's  nature,  and  one  class  of 
men.  It  suppressed  the  instincts  of  civil  and  domestic 
society,  which  Christianity  ennobled:  it  perpetuated  the 
barriers  which  Christianity  removed:  it  abandoned  the  con- 
flict which  Christianity  carries  out  to  victory.  Yet  even 
thus  the  mystics  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  maintained  a 
practical  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  faith.  Their 
own  existence  was  a  sign  of  *  the  last  times,'  but  they  could 
not  interpret  it.  They  witnessed  that  Judaism  in  its 
literal  acceptation  was  insuflScient  to  ftdfil  the  desires  of 
men;  but  they  could  not,  like  John  the  Baptist,  proclaim 
the  near  approach  of  a  coming  kingdom. 

summarp  qf         The  spirit  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  been  em- 

tJi€  condition        ,         T       T      .  •         1      /*  mi  •»  t  jm 

ofthejtwt,     bodied  m  every  great  typical  form.     The  several  phases  of 
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partial  and  independent  development  were  now  completed,  chap.  i. 
Judaism  had  existed  in  the  face  of  the  most  varied  nation- 
alities, and  had  gained  an  elasticity  of  shape  without  losing 
its  distinctness  of  principle.  But  each  concrete  system 
which  was  substituted  for  the  faithful  anticipation  of  the 
Messianic  times,  led  in  the  end  to  disappointment  and  con- 
fdsion,  and  the  scattered  exiles  were  unable  to  spiritualize 
the  nations  among  whom  they  sojourned.  The  hierarchy 
which  seemed  so  fiill  of  life  in  the  age  of  Ezra  degenerated 
into  a  mere  sect.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  thought  to 
herald  the  final  triumph  of  the  nation  ended  in  a  foreign 
usurpation.  The  alliance  with  Greek  philosophy  had  led, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  an  epicurean  indifierence,  on  the  other, 
to  an  impractical  mysticism.  But,  meanwhile,  the  prin- 
ciples which  lay  at  the  basis  of  these  partial  efforts  had 
gained  a  substantive  existence,  and  were  silently  working 
in  the  whole  people.  The  truths  which  had  been  felt  once 
still  lived  even  imder  the  ruins  of  the  systems  which  had 
been  reared  upon  them.  Law,  freedom,  thought,  an  intense 
national  pride  and  a  world-wide  dispersion,  a  past  bright 
with  the  glories  of  a  Divine  Presence,  a  present  lost  in 
humiliation,  a  future  crowded  with  pictures  of  certain 
triumphs,  combined  to  fashion  a  people,  ready  to  receive 
and  propagate  a  universal  Gospel.  A  missionary  nation 
was  waiting  to  be  charged  with  the  heavenly  commission, 
and  a  world  was  unconsciously  prepared  to  welcome  it. 

The  influences  which  had  moulded  the  Jewish  people  Tfie  eorra- 
durine  the  last  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  cf^^nge  in 

/•        1       •  1  •         1  •     1  mi  UeaU^mdtm 

were  not  connned  withm  that  narrow  circle,     ihe  age  oi  Apemodqf 

Alexander  was  the  culminating  point  of  Greek  thought  as 

well  as  of  Grreek  power.     Afterwards  the  scholar  occupied 

the  place  of  the  poet,  and  a  period  of  criticism  followed  a 

period  of  creation.  Aristotle,  Pyrrhon  and  Epicurus,  brought 

the  last  new  elements  into  the  system  of  ancient  philosophy, 

and  their  successors  combined,  arranged,  methodized,  but 
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cuAP.  i^  opened  no  new  ways  of  knowledge.     The  same  interval 

which  matured  the  fulness  of  Jewish   hope,   served   for 

the  development  of  the  final  issues  of  Greek   wisdom. 

ThedUidu-     And  vet  more  than  this:  as  the  Jewish  nationality  was 

Won  of  nationr  •'  .tt  •  i  -i  r- 

aiuiu,  and  broken  up  by  their  wide  dispersion,  so  the  great  tides  of 
Western  conquest  swept  away  gradually  the  barriers  by 
which  the  world  had  been  divided,  and  colonization  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  conquest.  The  citizen  of  Borne 
passed  from  province  to  province,  and,  if  he  borrowed  the 
Greek  language,  it  was  to  assert  the  Boman  supremacy. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  the  power  of  paganism  every- 

of  national  whcrc  gavc  Way.  If  philosophy  had  undermined  its  theo- 
retical basis,  national  intercourse  had  weakened  its  practical 
effects.  The  life  of  paganism  lay  in  its  speciality.  Pagan 
belief  was  in  each  case  the  religious  expression  of  the 
particular  spot,  bound  up  with  its  character  and  history. 
Beyond  its  native  limits  its  true  vitality  ceased,  and  all 
that  remained  was  a  spasmodic  action.  At  the  time  when 
the  Jew  had  discovered  in  his  faith  a  germ  of  universality 
unknown  before  the  dispersion,  other  religions  were  prov^ 
vain  by  their  narrowness.  The  gods  of  Greece  had  faded 
away  into  dim  shadows ;  and  Bome,  when  once  she  left  the 
borders  of  Italy,  had  no  true  gods,  but  admitted  to  a  cogx- 
prehensive  Pantheon  the  deities  of  each  conquered  race. 
Throughout  the  West  the  religion  of  the  state  and  the 
religion  of  the  citizen  were  divorced.  Faith  was  dying, 
and  yet  the  desire  of  faith  was  evident :  the  old  temples 
were  deserted,  and  the  wildest  mysteries  found  eager 
votaries. 

MMnvhUethe        But  if  Grcccc  and  Bome  failed  alike  to  found  a  imi- 

Catholic 

j>?«w-«*ur-     versal  religion,  they  showed  its  possibility.     Each  in  its 
literature  and  tum  had  cxcrtcd  a  power  capable  of  imitins:  all  men  by  a 

Jloman right,  i  .    n  i-«  i      i  i    /.  •  i  i« 

moral  influence.  Greece  had  left  a  imiversal  Lterature  and 
language  by  seizing  the  general  laws  of  beauty  and 
thought.     Bome  had  founded  a  universal  empire  by  assert* 
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ing  with  instinctive  justice,  the  great  principles  of  right  in     chap.  i. 
her  dependent  provinces.     The  idea  of  a  common   hu- 
manity, transcending  the  differences  of  race  and  time,  was 
outwardly  established  by  the  help  of  thought  and  law\ 

For  the  universal  powers  of   Greek    language    ondi  Andphno. 
Soman   right   were   not  all  which   heathendom   laid   at^jS^Wi^ 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.     The  great  work  of  Greek  oJSVnJSJJrtIr' 
philosophy  had  been  to  distinguish  the  various  elements  SSJ/^  <Ae/r 
which  were  composed  in  the  popular  idea  of  religion,  that  comS^uH^. 
they  might  be  prepared  for  a  harmonious  combination. 
Theology,  morality,  law,  worship,  have  been  so  long  and 
80  clearly  apprehended  in  their  separate  scopes,  that  it 
is  often  forgotten  that  they  were  once  entangled  in  one 
complex  notion.      Step  by   step   the    great    masters    of 
antiquity  advanced  towards  the  truth  which  they  divined. 
From  the  study  of  the  imiverse  they  passed  to  the  study  of 
man,  marking  his  varied  relations,  analysing  his  distinct 
fiacnlties,  and,  asserting  the  manifold  instincts  by  which 
he  is  impelled,  while  it  remained  impossible  to  reconcile 
them.    Partial  truths  obtained   their  boldest  expression, 
freedom  and  fate,  a  life  purely  sensuous  and  a  life  purely 
intellectual,  man's  body  enthroned  and  imprisoned,  Epicu- 
reanism and  Stoicism :  such  was  the  final  contrast  which  St 
Paul  found  at  Athens,  and  which  Christianity  harmonized. 

Even  in  their  negative  aspect  the  results  of  systems,  Butphiio- 
varied  as  the  elements  of  human  nature,  were  an  important  ^JL^Uie 
preparation  for  the  Gospel,   and  were  in  themselves  an  tfpropo#ed**^' 
exhaustive  commentary  on  Natural  Religion,  defining  the 
extent  of  its  domain  and  the  nature  of  its  independence*. 
The  central  principle  which  should  bind  all  men  into  one 
fiunily  and  unite  earth  to  heaven — if  heaven  indeed  were — 


^  Compare  the  manrellouB  descrip-  Rev.  in.  ii). 

tioo  of  the  power  of  uniyersal  law  '  Let  any 

(mMi  Jf.  TuUiui  pent  dhnna  voce  stance,  Ai 

aefnutit)    quoted    from    Cicero    by  i  Cor.  xv. 
Uctanttus,   InMiU  vi.  8  (Cic  dc 


e  power  of  uniyersal  law  '  Let  any  one  compare,   for  in- 

(quam  M,  TuUvm  pent  dhnna  voce      stance,  Arist.  de  Anima,  ui.  5,  with 
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CHAP.  I.  had  been  sought  in  nature,  in  individual  reason,  in  qxyA 
life,  and  all  that  magians,  philosophers,  statesmen,  had 
found  were  fair  shadows,  noble  and  bright  at  first,  but 
which  were  changed  into  terrible  spectres.  The  religions 
of  the  East  had  sunk  into  degrading  superstitions  and 
strange  sorceries.  The  speculations  of  Greece  had  been 
directed  into  countless  channels,  all  leading  to  blank 
scepticism.  The  organization  of  Rome  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  the  mere  machinery  of  a  military  despotism. 
Everywhere  idolatry  had  wrought  out  its  fearful  issues, 
and  shameless  wickedness  had  corrupted  the  streams  of 
social  life. 
NorxffiutJu  Nor  can  it  be  urged  with  lustice  that  this  picture 

b^otidtu  of  the  exhaustion  of  ancient  life  ceases  to  be  true  if 
Vie  Rrnnan  wc  look  bcyoud  the  Hmits  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
religions  of  India  and  Scandinavia  contained  no  element 
capable  of  renovating  a  world ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  penetrate  the  darkness  in  which  their  beginnings  are 
shrouded,  they  appear  to  have  fostered  forms  of  corruption 
and  barbarism  more  desolating  than  the  paganism  of  the 
West.  The  Northmen  were  gathering  strength  for  a  con- 
test yet  distant :  the  masses  of  Eastern  Asia  were  in  some 
sense  condemned  by  nature  to  slavery.  In  one  case  civi- 
lization was  not  yet  possible,  in  the  other  it  was  essentially 
defective.  And  in  estimating  the  nature  of  an  epoch  it  is 
sufficient  to  regard  the  great  centres  of  civilization.  The 
drama  of  history  is  ever  enacted  upon  a  narrow  stage. 
Fresh  characters  enter  and  play  their  parts  in  due  course, 
but  till  then  they  have  no  influence  except  through  others. 
The  world  has  its  representative  nations  to  whom  its 
fortunes  are  entrusted,  and  who  justly  express  its  con- 
dition ;  and  in  this  sense  the  Roman  empire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  was  no  less  truly  than  popularly 
identical  with  the  civilized  world  ^. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  exhaustion  chap,  i. 
hope  still  lived.  There  was  a  vague  presentiment  abroad,  a  solution 
that  a  new  period  was  drawing  near ;  and  the  triumph  of  Jtmnan  im- 
material power  appeared  to  offer  the  blessings  which 
Christianity  realized.  The  birth  of  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  prodigies  which  declared  him 
to  be  the  future  master  of  the  earth,  and  old  legends 
revived  in  his  person  \  Time  appeared  to  fulfil  the 
auguries.  The  beginnings  of  the  empire  gave  promise 
of  a  government  able  to  maintain  the  welfare  of  the  world; 
and  the  liJl  of  general  peace  by  which  it  was  ushered  in, 
was  welcomed  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era.  The 
nations  were  gathered  into  one,  and  a  ruler,  such  as  the 
world  had  not  seen,  claimed  them  as  his  inheritance. 
At  such  a  time  even  outward  imity  might  well  seem  to 
promise  secure  happiness.  The  state,  which  was  always 
the  real  object  of  a  Roman's  devotion,  had  found  a  personal 
embodiment;  and  the  people  were  willing  to  concede  to 
the  Emperor  the  divine  titles  which  he  claimed^.  The 
stem  image  of  might  was  decorated  with  something  of 
oriental  splendour.  The  verses  of  the  sibyl  had  already 
passed  from  Alexandria  to  Rome;  and  in  painting  the 
future  the  legends  of  the  golden  age  were  combined  with 
the  prophetic  expectations  of  the  East. 

For  it  was  in  the  East  that  hope  rested.  The  strange  ^9i^r]^^ 
traditions  of  India  and  China  are  well  known;  but  mE<uu 
their  present  form  they  seem  to  have  received  something 
of  a  Christian  colouring,  though  the  Jews  must  have 
carried  with  them  in  their  dispersion  the  great  outlines 
of  their  national  faith'.  In  Palestine  these  outlines  had 
been  filled  up  in  times  of  spiritual  trial.     The  Messianic 

^  Soet.  Oct.  a  94.    The  whole  Salvador,  Hid.  de  la  dom.  Bom.  i. 

cfaapter  is  very  curious.  534  ff. 

'  The  climax  was  reached  by  Do-  ^  Cf.  Hue's  Chrittianity  in  China, 

BBtaan,  whose  edicts  ran:  Dominus  I.  p.  11.     SchlegeVs  PhUotophy  of 

rt  Deus  Doster  sic  fieri  jubet  (Suet.  Eitiory,  p.  X36  (Eng.  trans.). 
I>amit.  c.  13).    Cf.  Tac.  Aun.  i.  lO. 

WK8TC.   GOSP.  G 
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CHAP.  L  promises  had  grown  purer  and  clearer  by  the  ordeal  of 
persecution  and  suffering ;  and  the  people  which  was  of  all 
the  most  despised  cherished  the  noblest  belief  in  the  time 
of  its  distress.  The  Jew  knew  that  a  spiritual  kingdom 
would  come,  of  which  the  Roman  empire  was  but  a  fidnt 
and  partial  image;  and  by  certain  signs  he  felt  its  near 
approach.  His  view  might  be  imperfect  or  distorted, 
coloured  by  the  hope  of  material  triumph,  or  clouded  by 
thoughts  of  vengeance,  yet  his  eye  was  fixed  heavenward, 
and  he  stood  ready  for  the  conflict.  The  spectacle  is  one 
of  sublime  interest ;  and  to  understand  the  fulness  of  the 
Jewish  &ith  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  once  more  and  trace 
the  outlines  of  the  Messianic  hope  as  it  was  shaped,  through 
long  ages  of  discipline,  after  the  age  of  the  Prophets  had 
closed. 
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CHAP.  I. 


NOTE  ON  CHAPTER  I. 


Tbe  following  slight  sjnopsis  of  Jewish  literature  will  serve  as  a  due  to 
much  that  will  be  said  afterwards.  [Alexandrine  writers  and  works  are 
distinguished  by  Italics.] 

3d  Cent.  B.O.     Antioonus  of  Socho. 

The  Pentateuch  translated  into  Cfreek;  the  other  books  of 

the  Old  Testament  at  various  times  afterwards. 
Banich  i — iiL  8. 
The  Sq>tuagvnt  completed. 

2d  Cent.  B.a     AJRISTOBULUS  {fngmenU). 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus) ;  Sepher  Ben  Sira 
perhaps  contains  fragments  of  the  original  book. 

Tobit. 
170      The  Psahns  of  Solomon.    (Greek:  Fabr.  Cod.  Pseud,  V.  T, 

L  914  ff.) 
150      Additiont  to  Danid  and  Eelher. 
(!)       Judith. 
(!)        JBaruch,  the  present  recension. 

Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles. 
110      The  .Apocalypse  of  Henoch,     (.^thiop.  trans.) 

Ecclesiasticus  translated  into  Greek. 
(!)        The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

EZECHIEL  (fragments). 

The  elder  PHILO. 

The  Booh  of  Jason  on  which  n.  Mace,  was  based. 

i3t  Cent.  B.C.    i.  Maccabees  (Greek  trans.) 
90         ii  Mctccahees. 

The  Letter  of  Jeremtah. 
(!)        iii.  Ezra,  translation  and  revision  of  the  Hebrew  book. 

iv.  Book  of  Maccabees. 

iv.  Ezra  (.^thiop.  Ar.  Lat.  trans.) 
(!)        Prayer  of  Manasses  (cf.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Hand.  158). 

iiL  Maccabees  (perhaps  later). 

HiLLSL. 

Shammai. 

G2 
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CHAP.  L      ist  Cent.  P.O.     Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch  (Zunz,  p.  61). 


Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uznel  on  the  Prophets  (id.  p.  62). 

Gamaliel. 

PHILO  (c.  ao  B.C. — 50  A.c.) 

Thq  Book  of  Jubilees  (iEthiop.  trans.) 

J08KPHUB  (37—0.  100  A.O.) 

Akiya  (t  laa  or  135), 

B.  Mkib. 

ad  Cent.  P.O.     xxxii.   Middoth  of  R.  Eliezer  (Zunz,  p.  86). 
Megillath  Taanith  (fragm.)  (id.  p.  117). 
Simon  Ben  Jochai. 

Jbhuda  Hannasi,  or  Hakkodesh,  or  Rabbi  (t  190), 
Elements  of  the  Books  Jetzira  and  Zohar, 

3d  Cent.  P.O.      Mishna. 

Sifra  debe  Rab  (on  Leviticus),  (Rab  t  343). 
Sifri  debe  Rab  (on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy). 
Toseftas  (addenda)  of  R.  Ch^a  and  R.  Hoschaja. 
Seder  01am  (Zunz,  p.  86). 

4th  Cent.  P.O.    Mechilta  (on  part  of  Exodus),  (Zunz,  p.  47). 

Sifri  Sutta  (fragm.  on  Numbers),  (Zunz,  p.  48). 
Malacath  Hamashecan  (id.  p.  87). 
Bereshith  Rabba  (=  last  five  chapters,  Zunz,  pp.  174  ff.) 
Jerusalem  Gemara  (Talmud). 

5th  Cent.  P.O.    Babylonian  Gemara  (Talmud). 
498. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE  JEWISH  DOCTRINE  OF  MESSIAH. 


I  a  Peter  i.  il. 


The  book  of  Grenesis  connects  the  promise  of  Redemption  chap,  il 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Fall^.  At  each  crisis  in  the  pro-  The  Biblical 
vidential  history  of  the  world  this  promise  was  brought  jf««oA  in  the 

patriarchal. 


^  The  vmrioofl  works  on  the 
growth  and  form  of  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  particu- 
larly after  the  close  of  the  prophetic 
era»  seem  to  me  to  contain  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  doctrine  rather 
than  the  history  itself.  Schottgen 
{Hora  Hebraica  et  Talmudica,  Dr^. 
1733-4')  ^^^^  aoctunulated  a  most 
TaloAble  collection  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditionsy  but  apart  from  minor  in- 
consisteDcies,  he  exhibits  no  criti- 
cal perception  whatever  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  authorities 
vh)^  he  quotes,  and  often  seems  to 
me  to  misinterpret  the  real  tenor  of 
their  testimony.  The  writers  who 
have  followed  him  have  for  the  most 
part  confirmed  his  errors.  Nork, 
( RabbinUeke  Quellen  n.  s.  w.  Leipzig, 
1839)  ^^^  ^^*^  collected  with  fair 
aocununr  the  sum  of  Hebrew  tra- 
dhioo,  IS  most  offensive  and  unjust 
in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it. 
ii{rbnr{Iku  Jahrhundtrt  de$  ffeilt, 
Stottg.  1838,)  has  given  the  best 
gvoeral  view  of  the  subject,  but  he 
is  D<it  free  from  the  great  faults  of 
Schottgen,  which  found  their  natural 


issue  in  Strauss*  Leiben  Jem.  As  a 
correction  to  these  exaggerated  pic- 
tures of  the  completeness  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  Messiah  the  re- 
marks of  Br.  Bauer  (Kritik  der 
Evang,  Oesch.  Leipzig,  1846,  I.  391 
ff.)  on  the  non-existence  of  any 
such  clear  doctrine,  however  ex- 
aggerated they  may  be  on  the  other 
side,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
Ebnud's  answer  {Kritik  der  Evant/, 
Gfsch,  Erlangen,  1850,  pp.  651  ff.) 
seems  to  me  partial  and  initMlequate. 
Bertholdt's  Ckriitologia  Judao- 
rum  (Erlangn,  18 11)  possesses  no 
distinctive  or  critical  value,  and  Bp. 
Blomfield  unfortunately  relied  upon 
him  in  his  Dittertation  upon  the  tra- 
diUoHcU  knowledge  of  a  promised 
Jtedeemer,  (Cambr.  1819,)  for  the 
state  of  Jewish  belief  in  our  Lord's 
time.  Hengstenberg's  Christology, 
(Eng.  Tr.  Edinb.  1856,  Vols.  I.  ii.) 
is  rather  a  collection  of  criticisms  on 
the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  than  a  connected  view  of 
the  doctrine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Pye  Smith's  Scripture 
Boctrine  of  Mettiah.    Lond.  1837. 
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^^^-n.  within  narrower  limits,  and  illustrated  by  fresh  details. 
After  the  Flood  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  was  especially  con- 
nected with  the  ftiture  triumph  of  God^.  Abraham  was 
called,  and  the  assurance  was  given  to  him  that  the  blessing 
of  the  earth  should  spring  from  his  seed.  The  fortunes  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs  were  prophetically  foreshadowed,  and 
the  sceptre  was  assigned  to  Judah.  But  up  to  this  point  no 
personal  trait  of  a  Kedeemer  was  given*.  Hope  was  turned 
from  mankind  generally  to  a  race,  a  nation,  a  tribe;  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  early  faith,  it  was  left 
otherwise  vague  and  distant. 

Motaic,  and  The  legislation  of  Moses  contained  the  next  revelation 

of  *  the  great  age  to  come,'  and  the  first  description  of  the 
prophet  by  whom  it  should  be  inaugurated.  The  Law 
from  the  first  exhibited  the  image  of  a  nobler  Law;  and  that 
which  was  permanent  and  essential  in  the  relation  which  it 
established  between  God  and  man  was  transferred  to  a  future 
Lawgiver.  At  the  same  time  the  hope  of  the  world  was 
definitely  fixed  in  Palestine  by  the  witness  of  a  heathen 
seer.  The  promise  of  Moses  was  confirmed  by  the  un- 
willing testimony  of  Balaam,  who  looked  forward  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Jewish  race  and  the  Jewish  King,  and  con- 
demned himself;  just  as,  in  after  times,  Caiaphas  admitted 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  condemned  his 
nation. 

negai  periods.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  gave  an  occasion  for 
a  ftirther  enlargement  of  the  conception  of  Messiah's  per- 
son and  work,  and  a  narrower  limitation  of  the  stock  fix)m 
which  He  was  to  spring.  One  family  was  selected  from  the 
chosen  tribe;  and  the  'sceptre'  was  now  reserved  for  the  Son 
of  David,    The  later  period  of  the  kingdom  saw  the  gra- 

^  Gen.  ix.  47.    The  rendering  of  naevlis  Sem, 
Onkeloe,  whatever  may  be  thought  '  The  doobtfiil  term  ShUok  (G^n. 

of  its  coirectness,  makes  this  more  xlix.  10)  cannot  be  urged  againat 

clear :  DUatet  Dau  Japhah :  et  ha-  this  view. 


hUare  facial  gloriam  iuam  in  taber' 
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dual  unfolding  of  the  idea  of  this  future  king.  Human  chap.  ii. 
tyranny  served  to  place  in  clearer  light  the  fulness  of  Mes- 
siah's love;  the  idolatrous  faithlessness  of  the  people,  the 
irresistible  persuasiveness  of  His  tea<;hing;  the  growing 
consciousness  of  sin,  the  eflSiciency  of  His  priestly  inter- 
cession. 

The  Captivity  completed  the  circle  of  the  Messianic  in  the  captt- 
hopes,  by  turning  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  divine  '  ^' 
glory  of  the  coming  king,  and  the  universal  extent  of  His 
dominion.     The  Son  of  David  was  recognized  imder  the 
wider  title  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  His  kingdom  appeared 
as  the  last  and  mightiest  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  this  way  the  earliest  hope  of  mankind  was  centered  in  omma 
a  Person ;  and  the  image  of  the  future  Saviour  was  drawn 
fix)m  the  varied  forms  in  which  GK)d  made  Himself  known 
in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  The  same  discipline 
which  shaped  their  character  chastened  and  ennobled  their 
hopes.  The  old  hope  gave  birth  to  a  new  one,  and  yet 
survived  the  transformation,  because  it  was  true,  though 
partial;  and  at  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era  three  great 
Messianic  types  remained,  the  Mosaic,  the  Prophetic,  the 
Apocalyptic — representative  in  some  degree  of  the  three 
periods  of  inspired  teaching;  and  according  as  these  differ- 
ent types  were  adopted  exclusively  or  variously  combined, 
the  faith  of  later  generations  was  dwarfed  or  enlarged. 

The  Apocryphal  books,  as  is  well  known,  contain  no  TheApoery- 
reference  to  a  personal  Saviour.     The  first  book  of  Macca-  mnUMto 
bees  records  the  decision  of  *  the  Jews  and  the  priests,  that  imt 
Simon  be  ruler  and  high  priest  for  ever  (€is  tov  aJwva)  till  a  iMace,  xiT.4i. 
futhful  prophet  arise;'  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  reference  in  these  words  to  the  great  prophet  of 
whom  Moses  spoke,  or  to  the  forerunner  of  Messiah.     The 
omission  is  probably  due  to  the  character  of  the  books,  and 
not  to  the  absence  of  the  hope  which  is  clearly  expressed 
in  other  contemporary  writings.     Similar  writings  in  the 
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CHAP.  iL    Old  Testament  (e.  g.  Ezra,  Nehemiah)  contain  no  Mes- 
sianic predictions;  and  the  book  of  Baruch,  the  only  echo 
of  the  prophets  which  remained  in  the  Maccabean  age, 
announces  in  ancient  words  the  restoration  and  trimnph  of 
^2j*^j^Jj«^  the  chosen  people \    *  I  will  cause  them  to  return  [saith  the 
ration.  Lord]  to  the  land  which  I  sware  to  their  fathers,  to  Abra- 

ham, and  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  and  they  shall  be  lords 
over  it;  and  I  will  multiply  them,  and  they  shall  not  be 
diminished;... and  I  will  no  more  move  my  people  Israel 
from  the  land  that  I  gave  them'.'  *  Take  a  good  heart,  O 
Jerusalem'.  He  that  named  thee  shall  comfort  thee. 
Wretched  are  they  that  afflicted  thee,  and  rejoiced  over 
thy  fall.  Wretched  are  the  cities  to  which  thy  children 
were  in  bondage.  Wretched  is  the  land  that  received  thy 
sons... For  fire  shall  come  upon  her  from  the  Eternal  for 
long  days,  and  she  shall  be  inhabited  by  evil  spirits  for  the 
longer  time.  Look  round  to  the  East,  O  Jerusalem,  and 
behold  the  joy  which  is  coming  to  thee  from  the  Lord. 
Behold  thy  sons  are  coming  whom  Thou  sentest  forth: 
they  are  coming,  gathered  together  from  the  East  to  the 
West  by  the  word  of  the  Holy  One,  rejoicing  in  the  glory 
of  God.... For  God  shall  show  thy  brightness  to  every 
country  under  heaven.... They  went  out  from  thee  on  foot, 
led  by  enemies,  but  God  is  leading  them  to  thee,  lifted  np 
on  high  with  glory,  as  children  of  the  kingdom*.'  The  same 
ideas  recur  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  The  God  who  scat- 
tered them  shall  gather  His  people  together  again,  *  and  bring 
them  to  their  own  land.  And  they  shall  build  His  hoTLse^ 
not  such  as  was  the  former  house,  imtil  the  seasons  of  the 
age  (*caipot  rov  ataJvos)  be  fulfilled*;  and  afterwards  they  shall 

1  But  the  language  used  of  the  ^    The  other  reading    Cn  ^p^w 

Law  as  eternal  and  liie-giving  (iv.  i),  pacriKcLat  gives  the    same    g^aeral 

and  in  an  especial  sense  a  revelation  sense,   but    the    metaphor  is    wy 

of  God's  person  (iii.  37  f.),  is  par-  harsh, 

ticularly  worthy  of  notice.  «    Quoadusque  repleatur  tempoM 

*  "•  34>  35»            *  iv.  30  ff.  inaledictionum.  Vet.  Lat, 
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return  from  the  places  of  their  captivity,  and  build  Jenisa-    chap,  it. 

lem  gloriously*.'...' JeruBalem  shall  be  built  with  sapphire 

and  emerald*,  and  her  walls  with  precious  stone,  and  her 

towers  and  battlements  in  pure  gold;  and  the  streets  of 

Jerusalem  shall  be  paved  with  beryl,  and  carbuncle,  and 

stone  of  Ophir.'...*  And  all  nations  shall  turn  truly  to  fear 

the  Lord  God,  and  bury  their  idols;  and  all  nations  shall 

bless  the  Lord;  and  His  people  shall  confess  God,  and  the 

Lord  shall  exalt  His  people;  and  all  who  love  the  Lord 

God  in  truth  and  righteousness  shall  rejoice,  doing  mercy 

to  our  brethren.' 

But  these  wide  anticipations  of  coming  glory  appear  T»«jr««anfc 
vague  and  incomplete  when  compared  with  the  clear-drawn  <i<wetop«f  <i)  in 

«-  /■  ,         .,.  o-  i«i  tA«  Apocalyptic 

Visions  01  that  Apocalyptic  literature'  m  which  we  must  Literature, 
next  trace  the  progress  of  the  Messianic  faith. 

The  earliest  fragments  of  the  Sibylline  wri tines  *  which  (a)The8ybu- 

11  i-i»«  i»T-ij-i  .-I  ••  lineOrades. 

belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  period,  complete  leo-wo.  B.a 

the  picture  of  the  national  triumph  by  the  recognition  of 

the  great  Conqueror*.    When  the  need  of  man  is  sorest, 

and  pestilence  and  war  are  spread  over  the  world :  when 

king  seizes  king,  and  nation  ravages  nation,  and  rulers  fly, 

and  the  earth  is  changed,  and  a  barbarian  power  desolates 

all  Greece:  when  the  earth  is  unsown  and  unploughed, 

covered  with  the  unburied  dead®:  then  it  is  said':  'God 

?hall  send  from  the  sun  a  king,  who  shall  cause  every 

land  to  cease  from  evil  war,  slaying  some,  and  fulfilling  a 

faithful  covenant  with  others.    Nor  shall  He  do  all  this  by 

His  own  counsels,  but  obeying  the  high  decrees  of  the 

mighty  Gt)d.     Then,  again,  the  people  of  the  mighty  God 

^  xiv.  5.  •  xiiL  9  ff.  to  the  Apocalyptic  writinga  are  by 

'  Cf.  p.  67,  n.  3.  LUcke  ( VertiUch  einer  voUddndigtn 

*  Lib.  in.  with  the  exception  EinUitung  in  die  Offenbarung  de$ 
^  TV.  1—96,  818 — SiB,  and  one  Johanna,  2te  Aufl.  Bonn,  185a), 
^  two  iDudler  interpolationii.  Cf.  and  Hilgenfeld  {Die  Jtuiiache  Apoca- 
Hil^«Qfeld,  a.  a.  O.  53  ff.    Gfrdrer,  lyptik,  Jena,  1857). 

PkUo,  u.  ■.  w.  n.  Ill  ff.  •  Vv.  632 — 651. 

*  The  best  geDeral  introductions  '  Vy.  652  ff. 
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Qg^^'  "•  shall  be  laden  with  noble  wealth,  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
with  array  of  purple;  and  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  to 
perfection,  and  the  sea  teeming  with  blessings.... But,  again, 
the  kings  of  the  Gkntiles  with  gathered  might  shall  assail 
this  land,  bringing  fete  upon  themselves;  for  they  shall  wish 
to  ravage  the  fold  of  the  mighty  God,  and  to  destroy  the 
noblest  men.... But  swords  of  fire  shall  fall  fix>m  heaven, 
and  on  earth  great  flames  shall  come... and  every  soul  of 
man,  and  every  sea  shall  shudder  before  the  face  of  the 
Immortal. .  .And  then  shall  [the  foes  of  His  people]  recognize 
the  Immortal  Grod,  who  brings  these  judgments  to  pass,  and 
there  shall  be  wailing  and  crying  over  the  boundless  earth, 
as  men  perish.... But  the  sons  of  the  mighty  Grod*  around 
His  temple  all  shall  live  in  quiet... for  the  Immortal  is  their 
defender,  and  the  hand  of  the  Holy  One.  And  then  shall 
all  the  islands  and  cities  say:  How  does  the  Immortal  love 
these  men,  for  all  things  strive  with  them  and  help  them.... 
Come,  let  us  all  fall  on  the  ground  and  entreat  the  Immor- 
tal King.. ..Let  us  send  to  His  temple.. .and  all  heed  the 
Law  of  the  Most  High  God. .  .And  then"  shall  God  raise  up  a 
kingdom  for  ever  (ds  euwva?)  over  all  men.... And  from  every 
land  men  shall  bear  frankincense  and  gifts  to  the  house  of 
God... And  prophets  of  the  mighty  God  shall  take  away 
the  sword,  for  they  shall  be  judges  of  mortals  and  righteous 
kings.  Rejoice,  then,  O  Virgin,  and  exult;  for  to  thee 
hath  He  given  gladness  for  ever  who  created  heaven  and 
earth.  In  thee  [O  Sion]  shall  He  dwell;  and  for  thee  shall 
He  be  an  Immortal  Light'.* 
ThedffeetMcf  But  cvcu  in  thcsc  oraclcs  the  glory  of  the  king  is  lost 
coneepLfk*  in  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  house  of  David  is  forgotten 
in   the   recollection  of  the   theocracy*.     The  permanent 

*  Vv.  701  ff.  *  The  only  reference  to  the  family 

•  Vv.  766  ff.  of  David  is  w.  288—90,  but  the  rw- 
'  The  remainder  of  this  passage      ferenoe  appears  to  be  to  Zerubabel  ; 

(787 — 794)  is  a  close  inutation  of      and  the  king  whom  'God  shall  aend 
Is.  zi.  6--8.    Ct  367 — 380.  from  heaven,  who  shall  judge  each 
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establishment  of  the  Law  as  the  rule  of  the  whole  earth  is  chap.  ii. 
the  object  of  highest  hope*,  or  secoud  only  to  that  final 
consummation  of  the  world,  when  a  fiery  flood  shall  destroy 
all  that  is  corrupt  and  perishable  in  man  and  nature,  and 
leave  the  good  in  eternal  purity.  '  The  people,'  it  is  said, 
'shall  be  guides  of  life  to  all  mortals^;'  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  spiritual  covenant.  There  are  no  glimpses  of  a 
Gospel  or  of  an  Incarnation.  The  blessings  of  the  future 
are  drawn  after  the  types  in  Deuteronomy,  and  the  plagues 
which  are  denounced  against  the  wicked  recall  the  scenes  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

Still  the  belief  in  a  Messiah  is  recognized,  and  the  Tt$fur(A«r  en- 
glorious  future  is  connected  with  His  advent.  Nor  is  His  ^^'^^' 
descent  from  the  Sun — the  seat  of  the  empire  of  light — the 
only  sign  of  His  divine  nature.  In  a  later  fragment,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  last  triumvirate,  Messiah  appears 
in  contrast  with  Beliar,  the  great  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  evil*.  *  A  holy  king  shall  come  to  hold  the  scep- 
tre of  every  land,  for  all  ages,  as  time  hastes  on....  But 
forth  from  the  people  of  Sebaste*  shall  Beliar  come  after- 
wards ;  and  he  shall  plant  the  lofty  mountains  [in  the  val- 
leys], and  stay  the  sea,  the  mighty  fiery  sun,  and  the  bright 
moon,  and  wake  the  dead,  and  perform  many  signs  among 
men ;  but  they  shall  not  bring  their  promised  end  in  him, 
but  they  shall  be  deceptive,  and  in  truth  they  shall  deceive 
many  men  (/x^poiras),  both  faithful  and  chosen  Hebrews,  and 
abo  other  lawless  men,  who  have  not  yet  heard  the  word 
of  God.  But  when  the  threats  of  the  mighty  God  draw 
near,  a  flaming  power  shall  come  in  a  billowy  flood  (St* 
oc^ioroc)  upon  the  earth,  and  consume  Beliar  and  all  the 

aaa  in  blood  and  flash  of  fire,'  (vy.  <  This  name  most  have  been  in- 

1^^— 7),  thongh   he  appears   with  serted  afterwards  (with  a  reference 

the  attributes  of  Messiah,  can  be  no  to  Simon  Magus,  Sebaste  =  Samaria  ? 

other  than  CjniB.  or  to  Nero) ;  for  it  could  not  have 

^  Ct  TT.  573  ff.  been  used  of  the  Romans  before  the 

"  Ver.  195.              •  Vv.  49  ft  death  of  Antony. 
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of  Henoch. 


tlOTKc. 


haughty  men  who  placed  their  trust  in  him....Grod  shall 
roll  the  heaven  as  a  book  is  rolled,  and  the  whole  spangled 
firmament  shall  fall  on  the  glorious  earth  and  ocean.  A 
torrent  of  devouring  fire  shall  flow  imwearied,  and  consume 
the  land,  and  consume  the  sea,  and  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
and  days ;  and  creation  itself  it  shall  melt  together,  and 
refine  it  and  purify  it  (^s  Koffapov  StoAifct).  And  no  longer 
shall  the  laughing  globes  of  the  [heavenly]  lights  [roll  on, 
There  shall  be]  no  night,  no  dawn,  no  many  days  of  care, 
no  spring,  no  summer,  no  winter,  no  autumn.  And  then 
shall  the  judgment  of  the  mighty  God  come  in  the  midst  of 
the  mighty  age  when  all  these  things  come  to  pass^' 

Shortly  after  the  first  collection  of  Sibylline  oracles 
was  formed  at  Alexandria,  the  hopes  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  successes  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  only  to  be  lost  again  in  the  rising  conflict 
of  sects,  and  the  weakness  and  crimes  of  his  successors* 
These  alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow  found  their  expression 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Henoch*.  No  apocryphal  book  is 
more  remarkable  for  eloquence  and  poetic  vigour ;  and  the 
range  of  subjects  which  it  includes  is  as  noble  as  its  style. 
In  its  present  form  the  book  aims  at  little  less  than  a  com- 
prehensive vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence,  both 
in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  At  one  time  it 
encourages  men  quailing  before  outward  enemies;  at  an- 
other it  rebukes  a  people  torn  by  inward  divisions:  now  it 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  creation ;  and  now 
it  seeks  the  tjrpe  of  present  dangers  in  the  catastrophe  of 


^  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  generally 
to  Matt,  xxiy.,  2  Tbess.  ii.,  Apoa 
XX.,  for  striking  parallels  to  many  of 
the  thoughts  in  this  paiisage. 

*  LU>er  Henoch f  ^tkiopiee,  A. 
Dillmann,  Lipsias,  1851.  J)a8  Buck 
Henoch,  Uherseizt  und  erIdcLri  von 
Dr  A.  Dilimann,  Leipzig,  1833. 
These  two  editions  supers^e  those 
of  bishop  Laurence:    The  Book  of 


Enoch,  &c.  Oxford,  t8ii,  33,  38,  aod 
JAhri  Enoch  vtrno  Ethiopiea,  Oxoo. 
1838.  Where  the  differenoe  ap- 
peared to  require  notice  I  have  giren 
Laurence's  rendering  in  brmfdEetv 
[L.1  or  in  the  notes.  The  editions 
of  Hoffinann  and  Gfrorer  have  no 
independent  value.  CL  Dillst.  .fiSu»-> 
leU,  pp.  Ivii  ff. 
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primaeval  history.  It  is  probable  that  these  different  parts  o^ap  ^^- 
owe  their  origin  to  distinct  authors,  and  that  they  were 
interwoven  into  the  present  book  by  a  later  compiler.  But 
the  distinction  of  the  constituent  elements  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  at  present,  since  the  book  assumed 
a  certain  unity  during  its  last  revision,  and  offers  a  gene- 
rally consistent  view  of  the  office  of  Messiah  \  But  while 
the  whole  book  is  thus  impressed  with  a  certain  stamp  of 
uniformity,  the  central  portion,  round  which  the  other  pro- 
phecies are  grouped,  glows  beyond  the  other  parts  with  a 
spiritual  fervour,  pure,  intense  and  passionate.  If  the 
deeper  mysticism  and  colder  speculations  of  the  Apocrypha 
leave  no  place  for  the  doctrine  of  Messiah :  if  the  priestly 
and  prophetic  office  of  the  great  king  was  merged  by  the 
Sibyl  in  the  prophetic  office  of  the  nation :  in  Henoch  the 
Advent  of  Messiah  is  contemplated  with  a  joyful  and  cer- 
tain hope.  The  might  and  tyranny  of  heathen  oppressors 
serve  only  to  suggest  the  certain  retribution  and  just  ven- 
geance which  hangs  over  them :  the  victories  which  have 

*   Ewald,  in  an  admirable  essay  of  this  occur:  xx — xxxvi. ;  Ixxii — 

on  the  book  (Ueber  d.  JSthiop.  B,  Ixxxii. ;  Ixxxiii.  i — 9;  Ixxxv — xc. ; 

Henodi  EnUUhwng,  Sinn  u,  Ztuam-  cri. — [oviii.] 

Transact,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  iv.  'Vhe  book  of  Noah,  occurring 


«rf  GUUngen^  1856,  pp.  107  ff.),  sup-      in  scattered  fragments:    vi.  3 — 8; 
that  it  consists  of  fragments      ix.  7 ;  x.  i — 3,  11;  xi.  11  \  Ixix.  2  ; 


of  four  books.  xvii — xix. ;   xxxix.  i,  a";    Ix.   i — 

L  The  first  book,  the  original  pro-  10,    ^4   f. ;    Ixiv — Ixix.    16.      This 

pii0ej,  written  in  a  period  of  out-  book  was  written  some  years  after 

ward  tronble  and   danger,   during  the  last. 

tbe  fint  years  of  John  Hyrcanus,  c.  The  whole  book  of  Henoch  a§- 

B.C.  144,  represented  by  capp.xxxyii.  sumed  its  present  shape,  according 


i.  with  some  interpretations.  to  Ewald,  during  the  first  half  of 

u.  Hie  second  book,  written  a  few  the  century  before  Christ.     I  have 

year*    later,   when    prosperity  had  given  these  details,  not  because  I 

giTen  rise  to  internal  schisms,  c.  B.C.  think  it  possible  to  accept  a  result 

135,   of  which  fragments  occur  i —  so  complicated,  but  because  the  di- 

▼. ;  ▼!-  I,  «;  viii.  4;  ix.  i — 6,  8—  visions  throw  considerable  light  upon 

11;  X.  4 — 10,  la;  xi.  i\  xii — xvi.;  the  internal  structure  of  the  book. 

IxnL  X — 4;  Ixxxiv. ;  xci.  4;  cv.  Other  theories  of  its  composition 

tkL  The  third  book,  written  a  litUe  may  be  seen  in  Hilgenfeld,  a.  a.  O. 

c.  B.O.    138,  philosophical  in  pp.  95  ff.    Perhaps  all  that  can  be 


cfaaracter  as  the  first  is  poetical  and      affirmed  with  certainty  is  the  Uter 
the   seoond  rhetoricaL    fragments      origin  of  the  Noachian  portions. 
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CHAP.  iL  l)een  gained  by  the  people  of  God  are  but  a  prelude  to 
wider  conquests.  A  judgment  is  reserved  for  sinners;  a 
triumph  is  prepared  for  the  righteous :  and  Messiah  is  the 
divine  instrument  of  this  twofold  issue.  Such  is  the  mes- 
sage of  "faith  and  truth^"  which  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
patriarch  proclaims  to  a  people  conscious  of  their  hea- 
venly mission  and  fresh  from  brilliant  struggles,  and  yet 
trembling  and  divided". 
The  iruroduo-  The  first  introduction  of  the  Messianic  subiect  is  marked 
»ianie  doctrine  bv  Several  peculiarities,  which  at  once  call  attention  to  its 

in  Henoch,         .  "^  rrn       tt*   •  i  •   i  •  i  •. 

importance,  ine  Vision  which  contains  the  most  complete 
portraiture  of  the  coining  Kingdom  is  emphatically  the 
Vision  of  Wisdom;  and  this  *  beginning  of  Wisdom'  is 
addressed  to  all  *  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  both  those  of 
old  time,  and  those  who  shall  come  after.'  Even  Grod 
Himself  is  addressed  by  a  new  title  in  connexion  with 
these  Messianic  revelations,  as  *the  Lord  of  Spirits,'  the 
Supreme  Sovereign  who  establishes,  by  His  spiritual  hosts, 
order  and  righteousness  in  the  various  realms  of  creation. 

The  vividness  of  the  prophecy  is  already  foreshadowed 
by  the  form  which  it  assumes.  In  one  passage  the  Seer  is 
represented  as  approaching  the  Divine  presence,  and  con- 
templating the  person  of  Messiah.  *  I  saw,'  he  says,  *  in 
heaven  One,  Ancient  of  days',  and  His  head  was  white  as 
wool ;  and  with  Him  was  another,  whose  countenance  was 
as  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  full  of  grace,  like  to  one 
of  the  holy  Angels.    And  I  asked  one  of  the  Angels,  who 


Theff0neral 
conception. 


*  Cf.  DiUm.  p.  31;    Ewald,  p.      toiy. 
iiS. 

*  In  giving  »  genenl  view  of  the 
Messianic  descriptions  of  Henoch, 
I  have  quoted  the  book  in  its  final 
shape,  not  only  because  it  is  most 
convenient  to  do  so,  but  because  the 
book  was  current  in  this  form  at  the 
Christian  era,  for  the  arguments  of 
Hofimann  {Sckfiftb.  i.  371)  in  &vour 
of  a  later  origin  are  quite  nnsitiifiMV 


It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  great 
belongs  to  Ewald's  'FInt 
Book.'  In  the  'Second  Book'  the 
righteousness  of  Messiah  ia  His 
characteristic  attribute,  just  as  the 
people  of  Gkxl  are  described  aa  *  the 
righteous'  more  usually  than  'the 
elect.' 

*  Dillm.,  ein  Haupt  der  T^^ge^ 
hetoffteM  HaupL  The  allusiou  to  I>aa. 
vii.  13,  justifies  the  translatioiL. 
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went  with  me  and  showed  me  all  hidden  things,  of  that  chap,  n. 
Son  of  Man,  who  He  was,  and  whence  He  was,  and  where- 
fore He  went  with  the  Ancient  of  days  ?  And  he  answered 
me  and  spake  to  me :  This  is  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom 
righteousness  belongeth,  with  whom  righteousness  dwelleth 
(hath  dwelt,  L.),  and  who  revealeth  all  the  treasures  of  that 
which  is  concealed,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  chosen 
Him ;  whose  lot  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  surpassed 
all  through  His  uprightness  for  ever  (in  everlasting  righte- 
ousness, L.).  And  this  Son  of  Man  whom  thou  hast  seen 
shall  raise  the  kings  and  the  mighty  men  from  their  beds, 
and  the  powerful  even  from  their  thrones;  and  shall  unloose 
the  bands  of  the  powerful  [with  which  they  bind  God's 
people],  and  break  in  pieces  the  teeth  of  sinners.  And  He 
shall  hurl  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and  their  kingdoms, 
because  they  magnify  Him  not  nor  praise  Him,  nor  ac- 
knowledge with  thankfulness  whence  the  kingdom  is  lent 
to  them.... And  they  shall  be  driven  from  the  dwellings  of 
the  assembly  of  His  Church,  and  of  the  faithful^...' 

The  attributes  of  majesty  and  humanity,  of  dominion  jf«Mia*'«cfta- 
and  righteousness,  with  which  Messias  is  here  clothed,  con-  divine  aorir 
tinually  reappear  throughout  the  Visions,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  these  in  the  deliverance  of  the  faithful  and  the 
final  retribution  of  the  wicked,  forms  the  general  object  of 
His  work.  Without  adding  any  new  element  to  the  fulness 
of  the  old  prophets,  the  writer  of  Henoch  endeavours  to 
combine  into  one  grand  image  the  scattered  traits  in  which 
they  had  foretold  the  working  of  their  great  king ;  and  if 
he  only  dwells  on  the  resistless  might  and  certain  triimiph 
which  should  attend  His  advent,  he  differs  from  later 
zealots  in  retaining  the  essential  character  of  superhuman 
plory  with  which  Daniel  had  portrayed  Him.  He  appears 
in  several  places  to  recognize  the  pre-existence  of  Messiah, 
ivhile,  at  the  same  time,  he  describes  Him  as  very  man ; 

1  c  xlvi. 
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CHAP.  n.  and  though  the  interpretation  of  these  passages  has  been 
questioned  S  the  clearness  with  which  the  eternal  pre- 
destination of  Messiah,  and  the  intimate  relation  in  which 
He  stands  at  once  to  God  and  to  the  whole  world  of  spirits, 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the  teaching  of  the 
book.  'Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  of  heaven  were 
created,  before  the  stars  were  made,  the  name  [of  the  Son 
of  Man]  was  named  (invoked,  L.)  before  the  Lord  of 
Spirits^.'  *  He  was  chosen  and  hidden  in  the  sight  of  Grod 
before  the  world  was  created,  and  He  shall  be  to  eternity 
in  His  sight'.'  At  the  day  of  His  appearance,  *  the  kings 
and  mighty  men  and  dwellers  on  the  earth  shall  laud  and 
praise  and  magnify  Him  who  ruleth  over  all,  who  -was 
hidden.  For  aforetime  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  was  hidden, 
whom  the  Most  High  kept  in  the  presence  of  His  power, 
and  revealed  to  the  elect*.'  And  thus  it  is  said  that 
Henoch,  in  his  life-time,  was  *  translated  from  among  the 
dwellers  on  the  earth  to  that  Son  of  Man,  to  the  Lord  of 
Spirits*.'  Even  before  His  manifestation,  the  Messias  was 
the  joy  of  men  and  angels ;  for  *  the  Wisdom  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits  revealed  Him  to  the  Holy  and  the  Righteous... 
for  in  His  name  are  they  delivered,  and  He  is  the  avenger 
of  their  life*.'  And  Henoch  heard  *  the  voice  of  the  Angel 
Bufael  praise  the  Elect  One  and  the  elect  people'  before 
the  throne  of  the  majesty  of  Grod^.     The  very  stars  and 

1  Wrongly,  I  believe.     Cf.  Lau-  '  Koachian'  additions  to  the  original 

rence,  Prel,  JHu.  li.  f.  book,   and  so  dates  from  the   first 

*  Compare    the  Rabbinical  say-  century    B.C.    (Dillm.    pp.   xL    1.*. 

ing,  that  'the  name  of  Messiah  ex-  Laurence's  translation  is  quite  dif- 

isUd  before  the  foundation  of  the  ferent :  '  After  this  the  name  of  tbr 

world.'  Sou  of  Man,  living  with  the  Liord 

»  Cap.  xlviii.   3,  6.     *The  elect  of  Spirits,  was  exalted  by  th©  inha- 

and  the  concealed  one  existed  in  bitants  of  the  earth.'  CI  Dillm.  L  c 

His  presence  before  the  world  was  £wald  (p.  114  n)  gives  another  trans- 

created  and  for  ever.'  (Laur.)  lation,     'After^^rds    was    Henoch 

^  Cap.  Ixii  6|  7 ;  c.  Ixi.  10,  Laur.  celebrated  among  men  as  Uvin^  "with 

>  Cap.  Ixx.  I.     This  difficult  pas-  Messias,  and  with  God...' 

sage,  wnich  is  the  clearest  testimony  '  Cap.   xlviii.    7.     '  He  revealed 

to  the  pre-existence  of  Messiah,  be-  the  wisdom...'  Laur. 

longs,  according  to  Dillmanu,  to  the  '  Cap.  xl.  5,  9. 
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elements  and  powers  of  nature  *  tejoiced  greatly,  praising    chap.  ii. 
and  magnifying  [God],  because  that  to  them  was  revealed 
the  name  of  that  Son  of  Man^.' 

In  contrast  with  this  Divine  aspect  of  Messiah  are  the  bib  humanity. 
many  titles  which  declare  His  humanity  and  essential  sub- 
ordination to  God.  He  is  '  the  Kighteous  One^,'  chosen  by 
God  for  His  uprightness:  *the  Elect  One  ^'  *  according  to 
God's  good  pleasure:'  *the  Anointed*,'  *the  Son  of  Man,' 
'  the  Son  of  woman*,'  while  still  also  *  the  Son  of  God*.' 
And  though  these  titles  belong  in  a  peculiar  sense  to 
Messiah,  as  the  type  and  head  of  His  Church,  they  are 
extended  also  to  all  believers,  who  are  called  '  the  right- 
eous,' *the  elect,'  *the  children  of  God.'  Even  the  form 
under  which  Messiah  was  first  described  is  applied  in  a 
lower  scale  to  Henoch,  who  is  addressed  by  an  angel  as 
*the  Son  of  Man  who  is  bom  to  righteousness,  and  on 
whom  righteousness  dwelleth,  and  whom  the  righteousness 
of  the  Ancient  of  days  leaves  not^.'  In  the  imagery  of  one  of 
the  Visions,  Messias  is  *  bom  as  a  white  bullock®,'  and  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all  the  birds  of  the  air  feared 
Hun,  and  prayed  to  Him  always.  *And  I  looked,'  the 
Seer  continues,  *  tiU  all  their  races  were  changed,  and  they 
all  became  white  bullocks..,'  And  when  the  judgment  is 
accomplished  it  is  said :  *  The  whole  host  of  heaven  and  all 
the  Saints  who  are  above,  and  the  host  of  God,  the  Cherabim 
and  Seraphim  and  Ophanim,  and  all  the  angels  of  might, 


^  Cape  bdx.  96  (Iviii.  38,  Laur.)  most  usual  title  of  Messiah. 
From  tliiB  passage  it  appears  natural  ^  Capp.  xlviii.  10 ;  lii.  4  (only). 

10  ooodade   that   the    unutterable  '  Cap.  bdi.  5  (only).    The  form 

'  the    oath ' — by  which  the  of  the  title  appears  to  be  suggested 


whole  world  was  ruled  (c.  Ixix.  14  by  the  context.    There  is,  I  believe, 

dT)  was  the  name  of  Messiah.    Cf.  no  reference  to  Gen.  iii.  15. 

Apoc.  ii.  1 7.    According  to  the  pre-  •  Cap.  cv.  «  (only). 

«at  text,  the  title 'Lord  of  Spirits*  is  ^  Cap.  Ixxi.  14  (Ixx.  17,  Laur.) 

-mcc  applied  to  Messiah,  c  Ixii.  1,  but  Cf.  c.  Ix.  10. 

ihere  ia  probably  some  corruption.  ^    (Ixxxix.   45,   Laur.)     By  this 

'  Capp.  xxxviii,  a;  lii'u  6.  figure  He  is  likened    to  the    Pa- 

'  Csp.  zhr.  3,  4,  &c.    This  is  the  triarchs.    Cf.  DiUm.  p.  ^86. 


WMSTO.  OOBP. 
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UUexccUent 
ffifti. 


The  efect  qf 
His  coming. 


and  all  the  angels  of  doriiinion,  and  the  Elect  One,  and  the 
other  powers  which  are  on  the  land  above  the  water  shall 
cry  on  that  day,  and  with  one  voice  exalt  and  praise  and 
laud  and  magnify  [God]  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  in  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  of  patience,  and  in  the  spirit  of  mercy,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  right  and  of  peace,  and  in  the  spirit  of  good- 
ness, and  shall  all  say  with  one  voice:  Praise  be  to  Him, 
and  praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  for  ever 
and  ever^.' 

But  while  Messiah  is  thus  represented  as  man,  and, 
perhaps,  classed  among  created  things,  He  stands  far  above 
all  in  the  greatness  of  His  gifts.  Not  only  is  He  placed  by 
God  on  the  throne  of  His  majesty  to  execute  judgment  in 
the  world,  but  *  wisdom  is  poured  out  like  water,  and  there 
is  no  end  of  His  majesty.  He  is  mighty  in  all  the  secrets 
of  righteousness,  and  unrighteousness  passes  away  before 
Him  like  a  shadow.... In  Him  dwells  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
and  the  spirit  of  Him  who  giveth  knowledge  (the  spirit  of 
intellectual  wisdom,  L.),  and  the  spirit  of  teaching  and 
power,  and  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
righteousness.  And  He  shall  judge  the  hidden  things ;  and 
no  man  shall  be  able  to  utter  an  idle  speech  before  Him. 
for  He  is  chosen  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
according  to  His  good  pleasure^.' 

The  effect  of  the  manifestation  of  Messias  follows  im- 
mediately from  His  character.  *Li  those  days  shall  a 
change  be  wrought  for  the  holy  and  the  elect :  the  light  of 
day  shall  dwell  upon  them,  and  majesty  and  honour  shall! 


^  Cap.  Ixi.  lo,  II.  From  tbe 
position  in  which  the  words  'the 
Elect'  occur,  and  from  a  comparison 
of  the  context,  a  question  may  per- 
haps arise  whether  the  reading  is 
correct.  Laurence's  translation  is 
not  very  probable:  'And  all  the 
angels  of  the  Lord,  namely  of  the 
Klect  one,  and  of  the  other  Power, 


who  was  upon  earth  over  the  mter 
on  that  day'  (Ix.  13);  yet  he  de- 
fends it  as  containing  'an  obvioQ* 
reference  to  Gen.  i.  r,'  aud  *tbe 
declaration  of  a. .  .precise  and  distinrt 
Trinity  of  Persons  under  the  p«I' 
preme  appellation  of  God  ctnd  Lord.' 
Prel.  Diss.  p.  Ul 
*  Cap.  zlix.  (o.  xlviii.  Lanr.) 
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turn  to  them.  And  on  the  day  of  distress  ruin  shall  be  chap.  ii. 
heaped  upon  sinners.... And  in  those  days  the  earth  shall 
give  back  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  it,  and  the 
kingdom  of  death  shall  give  back  that  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  it,  and  Hell  (Scheol)  shall  give  back  that  which 
it  owes.  And  [Messias]  shall  choose  the  righteous  and 
holy  among  them,  for  the  day  is  come  that  they  should  be 
delivered^' 

But  the  final  establishment  of  Messiah's  kinedom*  is  Thewn 
preceded  by  a  time  of  devastation  and  conquest  on  earth —  ^i  «'»<' 
a  *  period  of  the  sword.'  *  I  saw,  and  a  great  sword  was 
given  to  the  sheep — the  long  oppressed  people  of  God: 
then  the  sheep  went  forth  against  the  beasts  of  the  field — 
their  ancient  oppressors — and  all  the  beasts  and  the  fowls 
of  heaven  fled  before  their  face*,'  and  turned  too  late  to 
prayer  and  repentance*.     This  occupies  the  eighth  of  the 


^  Cipp.  L  li.  The  doctrine  of  the 
rwttwction  is  again  described  with 
nngnlar  force  and  detail,  c.  Ixi.  5, 
6.  One  point  \b  particnlarly  de- 
"^irmg  of  notice:  in  speaking  of 
the  fittnre  state  of  the  wicked  the 
Titer  always  speaks  of  their  tpiriti 
oaly  (Bnim.  p.  165).  The  re-union 
^»ith  the  body — tie  condition  of 
sWing  Messiah's  kingdom — is  re- 
ferred for  the  righteous.  Cf.  Horn. 
Odyn.  xi  487  ff;  Plato,  Besp,  386 
c>  Hie  same  doctrine  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Mormonite 
^wtem.     Spencer's  Letters,  pp.  154 

'  Hie  mutual  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  'end  of  the 
vorid  *  18  naturally  obscure,  and  the 
obscurity  is  increased  by  much  con- 
fo^oo  both  in  the  language  and  in 
the  text  of  the  book.  The  general 
interpretation  which  I  have  given 
appears  to  be  intelligible  and  con- 
eiaient ;  but  two  difficulties  remain, 
as  to  the  times  of  the  appearance  of 
Meanah,  and  of  the  great  judgment. 
In  c  xc  37,  the  birUi  of  '  the  white 
bullock,  with  great  horns'  (Messiah) 


is  described  as  taking  place  after  the 
period  of  the  sword  and  before  the 
great  conversion  of  the  world  (§  38), 
thoagh  aU  men  were  already  col- 
lected at  the  Holy  City  {i.e.  in  the 
ninth  week) ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer.  And,  cor- 
respondingly, it  appears  to  be  his 
intention  to  place  Uie  great  judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  tenth  week, 
after  the  peaceful  reign  over  the 
converted  world,  though  in  c.  xc. 
ao— 17,  it  is  described  immediately 
after  the  period  of  the  sword,  pro- 
bably as  being  its  final  consumma- 
tion and  spiritual  antitype  (cf.  xlvii. 
4 ;  xlviii.  1),  The  character  of  Mes- 
siah as  the  resistless  and  righteous 
Judge  requires  that  all  judgments, 
even  the  period  of  the  sword  (c.  xlviii. 
4  iL)f  should  ultimately  be  referred 
to  Him.  The  clearer  statements  must 
interpret  the  more  general. 

•  Cap.  xc.  19.  (Ixxxix.  27,  Laur.) 
But  even  the  most  terrible  odamities 
are  regarded  as  a  judgment  on  sin- 
ners (and  not  a  trial  for  the  elect, 
cf.  cap.  c.  1  ff.). 

^  Capp.  Ixiii.  xxxviii.  6. 


H2 
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CHAP.  IL 


lUjLnal 
bU9$$dnct». 


ten  'weeks'  into  which  the  history  of  the  world  \s  divided; 

*  and  the  sword  is  given  that  judgment  and  righteousness 
might  be  executed  on  them  who  act  with  violence,  and  the 
sinners  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous*.'  *  And 
the  hearts  of  the  saints  were  full  of  joy  that  the  number  of 
righteousness  was  fulfilled,  and  the  prayer  of  the  righteous 
heard,  and  the  blood  of  the  righteous  required  before  the 
Lord  of  Spirits*.'  At  the  end  of  this  week  the  people  of 
God  have  reared  houses  for  themselves  *■  in  their  own  plea- 
sant land,'  and  built  *  a  new  temple  for  the  great  King,' 

*  greater  and  nobler  than  the  first,'  and  '  all  the  sheep  are 
therein.'  *  And  in  that  place  I  saw  a  fountain  of  righteous- 
ness which  was  inexhaustible;  many  fountains  of  wisdom 
encircled  it,  and  all  that  were  thirsty  drank  thereof,  and 
were  full  of  wisdom,  and  had  their  dwelling  with  the  holy 
and  righteous  and  elect*.'  In  the  ninth  week  '  the  righteous 
judgment  is  rended...and  all  men  look  to  the  way  of  up- 
rightness;' '  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  the  fowls 
of  heaven  gathered  themselves  to  the  house  [of  God],  and 
the  Lord  of  the  sheep  had  great  joy  that  they  were  all 
good  and  returned  to  His  house.  And  I  looked  till  the 
sheep  laid  down  the  sword  that  was  given  to  them,  and 
brought  it  back  to  His  house,  and  it  was  sealed  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord.... And  the  eyes  of  all  were  opened  that 
they  should  see  that  which  is  good  (the  good  one,  L.),  and 
there  was  not  one  among  them  who  saw  not*.'  And  after 
this,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  week,  shall  be  the  eternal 
judgment  over  the  angels....*  And  the  former  heaven  shall 
vanish  and  pass  away,  and  a  new  heaven  shall  appear,  and 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  give  light  for  ever  sevenfold. 


1  Cap.  xci.  II  (xcii.  13, 14,  Laur.), 
of.  o.  xxxviiL  5.  Even  in  thia  chap- 
ter the  different  stages  of  the  great 
end  of  aU  things  seem  to  be  dutin- 
gnished:  'the  period  of  the  sword,* 
84 — 6;  'the  revelation  of  the  secrets 


of  the  righteonsy'  §  3 ;    'the 
festation  of  Messiah,'  §  9.      8c«, 
also,  c.  zcviii.  11;  zcvL  i. 

•  Cap.  xlvii.  4. 
'  Cap.  xlviii.  i. 

*  Cap.  xc.  33  f. 
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And  after  that  shall  be  many  weeks  without  number  in    chap,  tt 
goodness  and  righteousness,   and  sin  shall  be  no  more         % 
named  for  ever  and  ever^.'    *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
these  days  that  the  elect  and  holy  children  [of  God,  the 
Angels,]  shall  descend  from  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  join 
their  Lord  with  the  children  of  men*.'     *  And  from  hence- 
forth there  will  be  nothing  that  corrupts  (transitory,  Dillm.) 
any  more,  for  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  has  appeared,  and  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  His  majesty,  and  all  evil  shall  vanish 
and  pass  away  before  His  face...*.'    *  And  the  chosen  One 
shall  dwell  among  His  chosen  people*.'     *  And  they  shall 
be  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  life...;  and  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
shall  dwell  over  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  with  that  Son 
of  Man,  and  eat  with  Him,  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for  Apoe.  io.  so. 
ever  and  ever*.'* 

The  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  books  of  Henoch  Wi  TheToxuth 
and  Esdras^  was  one  of  humiliation  and  trial  for  the  faith-  otEadru. 


1  Ci^.  xci.  17  (xciL  16,  Laur.) 
Cf.  c  xciL  4,  5. 

*  €1^.  zxxix.  I.  CI  Dillm.  1.  c. 
'  Cap.  Ixix.  19. 

*  Cap.  xIt.  4. 

>  Cap.  bdi  16,  14. 

*  Tbe  tnM^es  of  'mysticism'  in 
tiie  book  of  Enoch  are  very  rare, 
bat  they  tend  to  show  that  the  per- 
aooification  of  Wiadom  and  the  Word 
was  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
doctrine  of  Messiah.  'Wisdom  found 
BO  place  where  she  should  dwell; 
tlien  had  she  a  dwelling  in  heaven. 
WMom  came  to  dweU  among  the 
duldren  of  men  and  found  no  dwel< 
Kng-plaoe;  then  Wisdom  returned 
to  her  place  and  took  up  her  abode 
amoog  the  angels.  And  Unright- 
eousness (Folly)  came  forih  £rom 
ber  abode  [the  indefiniteness  of  the 
phrase  is  worthy  of  notice]:  she 
fotind  those  whom  she  souent  not 
»nd  dwelt  among  them,  [welcomed] 
mm  tbe  rain  in  the  wildemess,  and  as 
tb0  dew  on  the  thirst^r  land '  (c.  xlii). 
In  another  place  it  is  said:  'The 
Kighteous  One  [Mesttah]  shall  t 


from  sleep,  and  Wisdom  shall  arise 
and  be  given  to  them  [the  elect]' 
(c.  xd.  10).  Once  more:  'The  Wis- 
dom of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  revealed 
[the  Son  of  Man]  to  the  holy  and 
the  righteous '  (c.  xlviii.  7).  Again, 
Henoch  is  described  as  bidding  his 
son  collect  all  lus  household  toge- 
ther, '  for,'  he  says,  '  the  Word  cidls 
me,  and  the  Spirit  is  poured  out 
upon  me...'  (xd.  i).  So  again  c. 
xiv.  94,  'The  Lord  called  me  and 
spake  to  me ;  Come  hither,  Henoch, 
and  to  my  Holy  Word.*  The  pas- 
sage xc.  38  (Ixxxix.  47,  Laur.)  is, 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  Ewald's  autho- 
rity (p.  159  n.),  an  interpolation; 
and  iHllmann's  explanation  is  at 
least  very  ingenious.  The  literal 
rendering  as  tt  stands  is :  '  the  first 
in  the  midst  of  them  became  [a 
word,  and  that  word  became]  a  large 
beast.'    Nor  can  I  think  tliat  c.  lii. 

I,  '  When  he  brings  His  Word  upon 
you  shall  ye  not  be  destroyed,'  refers 
to  Messiah  personally.    Cf.  Dillm. 

II.  CO. 

'  LUcke,  EirUeitung,  u,  s.  10.  g  12, 
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CHAP.  II.  foi  Jew.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  grew  stronger,  and 
0  he  was  gradually  brought  again  under  their  dominion.  The 
very  forms  in  which  the  revelations  are  clothed  furnish  apt 
symbols  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  respectively 
written  and  of  the  general  feelings  by  which  they  are 
pervaded.  A  patriarch  translated  firom  earth  to  heaven 
and  admitted  to  gaze  face  to  face  on  the  hosts  of  the 
spiritual  world,  is  the  fitting  herald  of  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness and  judgment,  to  a  people  who  even  in  suffering  see 
in  their  tyrants  only  the  objects  of  coining  vengeance.  A 
prince  in  exile  with  an  exiled  nation,  the  witness  of 
heathen  wickedness  and  the  victim  of  tormenting  doubts, 
pleads  with  significant  energy  the  cause  of  a  people  whom 
their  God  seems  to  have  forsaken  and  given  up  to  the 
oppression  of  an  alien\  The  mysteries  of  the  physical 
creation  are  as  nothing  to  one  who  is  bewildered  by  '  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High,'  though  he  is  referred  back  to 

j)iMnmii*hed  the  Icssous  of  uaturc  that  he  may  acknowledge  his  weak- 

by  ness^. 

(1)  lu  gloomy  This  fundamental  difference  of  tone  between  the  two 
Apocalypses  appears  to  explain  their  divergences  in  detail. 
The  burden  of  Esdras  is  throughout,  'How  long,  O  Lord*?' 
The  present  world  is  utterly  corrupt;  a  few  only  shall 
share  in  the  promised  redemption.  Fasting  and  tears  arc 
the  preparation  for  his  visions;  and  the  seer  no  longer 
looks  upon  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  but  listens  to  them  as 

Hilgenfeld,  Jud,  Apok,  187  fL    The  are  given  according  to  the  diTiaioiu 

beat  edition  is  that  of  Gfrdrer,  Pro-  in  the  English  vereion :   the  refer- 

phela  veieru  Paeudepigraphi,  Stutt-  encee  in  brackets  are  to  Gfronsr's 

gard,    1840,   pp.  66  S,   who  gives  divisions.    The  Ethiopic  text  ia  fol- 

Laurenoe*8    Latin    version    of   the  lowed,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

Ethiopic  (Oxon.  1840)  with  a  ooUa-  The    English    version    foUowa   the 

tion  of  the  old  Latin,  and  the  Arabic  Latin. 

version    (by  Ockley   in  Whiston's  *  Cf.  0.  vi.  9,  fiv.  15).     Eaaa  »p- 

Primiiive ChrUliani^,  Yo\.iy,iyii),  pears    to    represent    the   IdnnuBaD 

The  Dmertaiio  CriHca  of  Van  der  Herod.    Hilgenf.  p.  195. 

Vlis  (Amsterd.    1839)  I  have  not  »  iv.  5  ff.  (u.  7  ff.) 

been  able  to  use.    The  quotations  *  Cf.  iv.  35  (ii.  44),  ftc. 
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they  are  revealed  by  the  ministry  of  angels^.  Everywhere  chap.  ii. 
the  language  is  that  of  an  exile  among  the  foul  corrup- 
tions of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  promised  land  is  no  longer 
the  gathering  field  of  nations,  *  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.' 
The  *  woes  of  Messiah '  are  described  with  a  terrible  ful- 
ness, which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  the  despairing  traditions 
of  the  Talmud^  ' Behold  the  days  shall  come  that.... the 
way  of  truth  shall  be  hidden,  and  the  land  of  faith  shall 
be  barren  {sterilis  a  fide  V.  L.)  But  iniquity  shall  be 
increased,... and  the  land  shall  be  wasted  utterly....  The 
son  shall  shine  suddenly  in  the  night  and  the  moon  in  the 
day,  and  blood  shall  drop  from  wood,  and  the  stone  shall 
give  bis  voice  and  the  people  shall  be  troubled....  There 
shall  be  a  sound  {Chaos  V.  L.)  also  in  many  places;... and 
friends  shall  destroy  one  another.  Then  shall  wit  hide 
itself,  and  understanding  withdraw  into  his  secret  chamber, 
and  shall  be  sought  of  many  and  yet  not  be  found.  Then 
shall  unrighteousness  and  incontinency  be  multiplied  upon 
earth.  One  land  shall  ask  another  and  say,  Is  righteous- 
ness gone  through  thee,  or  one  doing  righteousness  (Justum 
fociens  V.  L.)?  And  it  shall  say.  No.  At  that  time  shall 
men  hope,  and  obtain  nothing;  they  shall  marry  and  not 
rejoice;  they  shall  labour,  but  their  ways  shall  not  prosper*.' 
And  these  woes  and  evils  are  supposed  to  follow  by  an  in- 
evitable law  from  the  working  of  nature.  *  For  the  world 
hath  lost  his  youth,  and  the  times  begin  to  wax  old.  For 
the  world  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  the  ten  parts  of 
it  are  gone  already  and  half  of  a  tenth  part....  And  look 
how  much  the  world  shall  be  weaker  through  age,  so  much 
the  more  shall  evils  increase  upon  them  that  dwell  there- 
in*....' *For  the  grain  of  evil  was  sown  in  the  heart  of 
Adam  from  the  beginning,  and  the  fruit  of  ungodliness 

*  Cf.  ir.  «i  (u.  30).  <  xiv.  10  ff.  (xiv.  8  ff.)    C£  v.  54, 

•  Cf.  pp.  i«7,  8.  55;  iv.  50. 
»  Ch.  V.  QSL) 
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(2)  its  item 
exel%uivenett. 


CHAP.  iL  hath  been  brought  forth  and  multiplied  up  to  this  time, 
and  shall  yet  be  brought  forth  imtil  the  time  of  haryest 
come^.'  So  *  when  commotion  shall  be  seen  in  the  world 
between  several  nations,  and  nations  shall  be  disturbed, 
and  the  people  shall  be  polluted,  and  princes  shall  hasten 
to  mutual  slaughter,  and  leaders  shall  be  struck  with  con- 
sternation, then  understand  that  of  these  the  Most  High 
hath  spoken  as  coming  before  his  appointed  time*.' 

The  stem  spirit  of  exclusiveness  through  which  the 
blessings  ushered  in  by  these  terrible  signs  are  reservdi 
for  the  Jewish  nation  alone,  is  another  sign  of  the  over- 
whelming sorrows  imder  which  the  writer  of  the  book  was 
bowed  down.  *  And  now,  O  Lord,.... if  the  world  (o  aluv) 
be  made  for  our  sakes*,  why  do  we  not  possess  an  inherit- 
ance with  the  world?  how  long  shall  this  endure*?*  And 
when  he  inquires  as  to  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  terrible 
issues  of  Adam's  sin,  the  answer  is  given :  *  The  Most 
High  hath  made  this  world  for  many,  but  the  world  to 
come  for  few' ...  *  There  be  many  created,  but  few  shall  be 
saved*.'  *  For  you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree  of  life  is 
planted,  the  time  to  come  is  prepared  • . . :  and,  therefore, 
ask  no  more  questions  concerning  the  multitude  of  them 
that  perish*;'  nay  rather  *  inquire  how  the  righteous  shall 
be  saved,  whose  the  world  is  and  for  whom  the  world  is 
created^.' 
The  Coming  i^  At  length  whcu  deceit  and  oppression  and  terror  have 
filled  the  world,  Messiah  shall  come,  *even  He  whom 
{Unctus  V.  L.)   the  Highest  hath  kept  for  the  end  of 


1  iv.  30  (ii.  38). 

"  ix.  3  fif.  (ix.  1  ff.) 

»  Cf.  vi.  55  a^.  63),  'AU  this 
have  I  spoken  before  thee,  O  Lord, 
because  thou  madeet  the  world  for 
our  Bakes;'  and  vii.  10,  11  (v.  10). 

*  vi.  57—59-  ,     ^  . 

*  The  entrance  to  the  fair  city 
was  made  '  one  only  path,  even  be- 


tween fire  and  water,  so  small  thai 
there  oould  but  one  man  go  there  at 
once'  at  the  time  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, while  before  it  was  wide 
and  sure,  c.  vii.  i — 13. 

«  viiL  I,  3,  5«— 55. 

'  ix.  13.  The  scarceness  of  the 
good  is  given  as  a  reason  for  God's 
delight  in  them  (vi.  35,  ^th.) 
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days  of  the  seed  of  David,'  {Om.  V.  L.),  like  '  a  lion  from  a    chap,  ii. 
wood/  'rebuking  the  eagle  for  her  unrighteousness  and 
utterly  consuming  her.'     *  The  rest  of  my  people  shall  He 
(/-SIth.)  deliver  with  mercy,  them  that  have  been  preserved 
in  my  judgment,'  and  *  He  shall  make  them  joyfiil  imtil  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  judgment,  whereof  I  have  spoken 
unto  thee  from  the  beginning^.'     Under  another  image 
Messiah  is  described  as  a  man  rising  from  the  mysterious 
sea,  into  whose  depth  none  can  look*;  for  *no  man  upon 
earth  can  see  my  son  [saith  the  Lord],  or  those  that  be  with 
Him,  but  in  the  day  [of  His  appearing].'   *  And  afterwards', 
that  man  flew  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  wheresoever 
He  turned  His  countenance  and  looked,  all  things  forthwith 
vanished  before  Him . . .  and  there  was  gathered  together  a 
multitude  of  men  out  of  number,  from  the  four  winds  of  the 
heaven,  to  subdue  the  Man  that  came  out  of  the  sea.    But 
I  beheld,  and  lo.  He  had  raised  for  Himself  a  great  moun- 
tain and  flew  up  upon  it ... .    And  as  the  multitude  came 
against  Him,  He  neither  lifted  up  His  hand,  nor  took  His 
sword,  nor  any  instrument  of  war,  but  only  there  went 
forth  out  of  His  mouth  a  billow  of  fire... and  burned 
them  up  eveiy  one,  imtil  nothing  was  left  of  them,  but 
only  the  dust  of  their  ashes  and  the  smoke  of  their  con- 
flagration . . .    Afterwards  I  saw  the  same  Man  come  down 
from  the  mountain  and  call  unto  Him  a  peaceable  multi- 
tude ;  and  there  came  much  people  unto  Him.     Then  was 
I  struck  with  great  fear  and  I  awaked . . .     And  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  vision*:   The  man  whom  thou  sawest 
coming  up  from  the  heart  of  the  sea,  the  same  is  He  whom 
God  the  Highest  hath  kept  a  great  season,  to  redeem  the 
woiid  unto  Himself  {qui per  semet  ipsum  liberahit  creaturam 
suam  V.  L.) . . .  And  the  Most  High  shall  begin  to  deliver 

»  Cc  xL  37  ft  (xi.  41  ff.);  xii.  3,  •    c.    xiii.    i— 13.    ConixUescehai 

3 1 — 34  (zii.  36  ff.)  ewn  milUlnu  ecdi.  V.  L. 

*  c.  xiii-  51,  5«.  *  c.  xiii.  25— 47» 
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CHAP.  II.  those  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  [And  He  shall  come  to 
their  astonishment  (V.  L.).]  And  one  shall  undertake  to 
fight  against  another,  one  city  against  another,  one  jdace 
against  another,  one  people  against  another,  and  one  realm 
against  another.  And  when  these  things  shall  come  to 
pass,  and  the  signs  shall  happen  which  I  have  shewed  thee 
before,  then  shall  that  Man  {Jilius  tneus  V.  L.  et  Ar.)  be 
declared,  whom  thou  sawest  {ut  virum  V.  L.)  ascending. 
And  when  all  the  people  hear  His  voice  they  shall  leave 
the  battles  they  have  in  their  own  land  one  against  another. 
And  an  innumerable  multitude  shall  be  gathered  together 
desiring  to  slay  Him.  But  He  shall  stand  upon  the  top  of 
Mount  Sion.  And  Sion  shall  come,  and  shall  be  showed 
Apoe.2xi.i9.  to  all  men,  prepared  and  built,  like  as  thou  sawest  that 
moimtain  to  come  forth  and  be  formed  without  hands. 
And  this  is  my  Son  who  shall  rebuke  the  nations  for  their 
sins, ...and  He  shall  destroy  them  without  labour  like 
coals  of  fire  {per  ignem  qum  igm  assimilata  est  V.  L.) 
And  whereas  thou  sawest  that  another  peaceable  multitude 
was  gathered  unto  Him ;  these  are  the  nine  {decern  V.  L.; 
novem  et  dimidia  Ar.^)  tribes  which  were  carried  away 
prisoners  out  of  their  own  land . .  •  But  they  took  this 
counsel  among  themselves,  that  they  would  leave  the 
stock  of  their  people  {multitudinem  gentium  V.  L.)  and  go 
forth  into  a  country  where  never  mankind  dwelt,  that  they 
might  keep  their  statutes  which  they  had  never  kept  in 
their  own  land.  And  they  entered  through  the  narrow 
passages  of  the  Euphrates . . .  For  the  Most  High  held 
still  tfie  flood  till  they  were  passed  over . . .  and  now  the 
Highest  shall  stay  the  springs  of  the  stream  again  that 
they  may  go  through*;  therefore  sawest  thou  the  multitude 
come  together . . .' 

KliSi^  ^         ^^^  reign  thus  commenced  in  terrible  and  overwhelming 

1  Cf.  Baruch,  Ep.  Syr,  init.  *  Ct  Apoc.  rvi.  n. 
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desolation  shall  last  for  four  hundred  years  ^.  *  After  these  chap,  ii. 
years,'  it  is  said,  *  shall  my  son  Christ  die,  and  all  men 
that  have  breath.  And  the  world  shall  be  turned  into  the 
old  silence  seven  days,  like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and 
no  man  shall  remain.  And  after  seven  days  [the  world 
that  yet  awaketh  not,  V.  L.]  shall  be  raised  up;  and  the 
corruptible  world  shall  retire  afar.  And  the  earth  shall 
restore  those  that  are  asleep  in  her,  and  so  shall  the  dust 
those  that  are  in  silence,  and  the  secret  places  shall  deliver 
those  souls  that  were  committed  unto  them.  And  the  Most 
High  shall  appear  upon  the  seat  of  judgment;  and  His 
mercy  shall  come  (i.e.  to  the  distressed  faithftd.  Fertransi- 
huxd  misericB  V.  L.),  and  His  clemency  shall  cease,  and  His 
long-suffering  shall  have  an  end,  but  judgment  only  shall 
remain,  and  truth  shall  stand,  and  faith  shall  bud,  and  the 
work  shall  follow,  and  the  reward  shall  be  showed,  and 
justice  shall  watch,  and  injustice  shall  not  slumber.'  For 
*  the  day  of  doom  shall  be  the  end  of  this  time  and  the 
beginning  of  immortality  for  to  come,  wherein  corruption 
is  past...*' 

The  great  outlines  of  these  apocalyptic  visions  offer  a  Compared  wiUi 
striking  parallel  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  TYit  teaching. 
times  of  war  and  tumult  which  portend  the  coming  of 
Messiah,  His  sudden  appearance  with  a  heavenly  host,  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  the 
reign  of  triumph,  the  general  resurrection  and  last  judgment, 
are  brought  out  with  distinct  clearness.  Nor  is  this  all;  in 
ftpite  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  *  good  works  laid 
up  in  heaven,'  faith  is  required  as  a  condition  of  salva- 
tion. Legalism  is  spiritualized  by  the  recognition  of  a 
higher  energy.  But  a  sorrowfid  gloom  is  over  all.  Messiah 
Himflelf  dies.    Chaos  resumes  its  old  sway.     The  earth  is 

1  c  tU.  38 — 55.    The  clause  is      snsoitabiintur.     Piliui   meu*  Juui 
vaotisff  m  i£th.  y.  99.    Rerelabitur     Y.  L.    Filiut  meuM  MestioB  At, 
exam  "MtanMM  mens  cum  hb  qui  cum  '  viL  43  (viL  la). 

eo  {maDi\  et  latificftbit  eos  qui  re- 
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CHAP.  II.    not  quickened  with  a  new  life,  but  passes  away  in  a  second 
creation. 
T)^  exdutiw-        Errors  such  as  these  were  the  natural  result  of  times  of 

ns98qfB$dra»  . 

SSiSf  di?*   oppression;  and  we  may  Delieve  that  the  author  of  the  book 
'^tvEbSdIc  f      -^^^  would  have  welcomed  Christianity  as  glad  tidings ; 
Jubilees.         j^d  that  cvcn  if  he  had  asked  with  others  Are  there  afow 
that  he  savedf  he  would  probably  have  acquiesced  in  the 
answer*    But  there  was  a  yet  narrower  and  sterner  form  of 
Jewish  hope  in  which  exclusiveness  degenerated  into  the 
wildest  intolerance,  and  the  observance  of  the  Law  into 
the  most  passionate  formalism.     This  spirit  was  evoked  in 
its  full  energy  by  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  distinctly 
animates  the  Book  of  Jubilees^ y  which  is  one  of  the  strangest 
relics  of  early  Jewish  literature.     This  remarkable  narra- 
tive may  be  called  a  'hagadical*  commentary  on  Grenesis. 
and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  entire  arrange- 
ment is  based  on  the  festal  cycle  of  forty-nine  years.     The 
object  of  the  writer  is  to   methodize  the  chronology  of 
primeval  history,  to  explain  its  difficulties,  to  enforce  its 
lessons.'    In  connexion  with  the  Apostolic  writings,  the 
chief  importance  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fierce   severitr 
with  which  it  inculcates  the  ritual  of  the  Law,  and  in  the 
haughty  pride  with  which  it  limits  the  special  privileges 
of  Israel.     The  sabbath  appears  as  no  earthly  institution, 
but  as  ordained  first  for  angels,  and  observed  in  heaven 
before  the  creation  of  man*.     The  very  object  for  which 

^  Translated  by  A.  Dillmann  in  the  Book  of  Henoch  (id.  p.  ^)  att4 

Ewald's  JdhrbiUher  der  BiblUchen  earlier  than  the  Teetaments  of  Um 

WistefMckafij     1849,    pp.    130    ff.;  twelve  Patriarchs  (id.  p,  01).     TItf 

1850,  I  ff.    The  book  is  mentioned  ^thiopio  version  was  made  frocD  i 

under  this  title  by  Epipbanius  clcLv^  Greek  text :   whether  this  was  tk{ 

^afr.xxxix.§6.  iproU  Ita^riXaloit  original  text  is  uncertain  £roin  irt 

cifplaKerai,    t§  koI  Aewroyeyio'Ci  ternal   evidence,    and  Jerome   cxi 

«caXov/t^...     It  is  also  called  ij  roG  dently  alludes  to  a  Hebrew  origina 

N.(aOa€<as  dwoKdXvfiSj    fuKpcyheiris,  of  the  book.    Ep,  Ixxviii.   18,   14- 

tA  XearA  Vepitretas  (Dillmann,  pp.  Ct   Ed.  Bened.   1.   c;    Dillm.   pp 

74,  76).   Its  date  is  some  time  in  the  88  ff. 
first  century  (id.  p.  88),  later  than  '  c.  ii  pp.  «35-6.     Cf.  c  50. 
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the  people  of  Israel  was  chosen  was  that  they  might  keep  chap,  ii. 
it  The  eating  of  blood  is  an  offence  on  the  same  level  as 
the  shedding  of  blood*.  The  cruel  deed  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  is  blessed*;  and  precedence  over  all  men  is  given  to 
Levi  and  his  seed,  and  that  they  should  *  be  as  the  Angels 
of  the  presence.'  It  is  taught  that  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
were  not  only  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  but  written  in 
heavenly  tables  and  binding  for  ever'.  And  nothing  less 
than  the  successful  claims  of  Christianity  to  have  fulfilled 
and  spiritualized  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  can  explain  the 
stress  which  is  laid  upon  its  permanent  force,  and  the  hope- 
less penalties  which  are  attached  to  the  neglect  of  it.  In 
the  presence  of  ritualism  such  as  this  the  vision  of  Messiah 
almost  fades  away.  The  personal  character  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  lost  in  the  vague  anticipation  of  a  general 
return  from  the  dispersion^.  The  transition  from  *this 
world'  to  *the  world  to  come'  is  found  in  a  gradual 
progress  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  *  till  the  children  are 
greyheaded,'  followed  by  a  period  of  deepening  repentance 
and  increasing  strength,  which  culminates  in  an  age  when 
men  shall  enjoy  a  thousand  years  of  perpetual  youth,  and 
no  Satan  or  destroyer  disturb  their  happiness*-  ^. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  fiimish  )l  The  doc- 
a  supplement  to  Scripture  m  the  Apocalyptic  wntmgs,  the  '^^^^^^ 
books  of  Scripture  themselves  were  submitted  to  a  formal  ture. 
interpretation.     Egypt  and  Palestine   shared  alike  in  the 

1  Pp.  ^45,  248.  »  Cc.  i.  cxxiii. ;  pp.  132,  23,  24- 

*  Pj>.  37 — 39.  •   The  Aiceruia  Esaia  (Gfrorer, 

*  P^.  145,  II  (the  feast  of  Taber-  ProphOa  veteres  P$eudepigraph%,  pp. 
Okdfls  oelelnuted  by  Abraham),  6  iff.),  though  a  Christian  Apocalypse, 
{Titiies),  9  (Circumcision),  49  (Pass-  contains  some  peculiar  elements  of 
<^<r).  In  the  face  of  this  stem  ri-  Jewish  tradition.  The  description 
toalism  it  is  strange  that  a  tradition  of  the  successive  descents  of  Mes- 
•hoold  exist  which  derives  Gal.  vi.  siah  through  the  seven  heavens  pre- 
15  from  the  iiiroK£Kvylfii  'M.^dretat,  paratory  to  His  incarnation  is  weU 
CC  Meyer,  L  c.  worthy  of  notice,  c.  iii.  13 — 2i.    Cf. 

*  Ko  mention  is  made  of  the  pro-  Clem.  Horn.  m.  10,  Nero  is  directly 
Buia  to  Ere,  p.  338.  identified  with  Antichrist^  0.  iv.  i. 
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CHAP.  iL  work  of  translation,  as  they  joined  in  completing  the  image 
(a)  rA«sep-  of  Messiah's  triumph;  and  the  Septuagint  and  the  Targums 
tiufrtnt.  remain  as  the  monuments  of  their  labours.      Regarding 

only  their  present  form,  the  LXX.  is  the  most  ancient 
version;  and  it  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  made^  that  it  contains  scarcely  any 
passages  which  bring  forward  the  person  of  Messiah  in  a 
clearer  light  than  the  original  text*.  In  some  places  the 
original  ambiguity  between  a  race  and  a  person  is  decided 
by  the  selection  of  the  race  as  the  source  of  the  Divine 
blessings :  in  others  the  future  hope  appears  to  be  lost  in 
the  present  which  served  as  the  type  of  it:  in  others  the 
fulness  of  the  original  prediction  is  lowered  and  com- 
pressed; but  generally  the  words  of  the  original  are  repro- 
duced without  any  attempt  to  apply  or  elucidate  them*. 
ifi)  77i«Tar-  But  the  casc  is  far  different  with  the   Targums;  and 

next  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos*  and  Jonathan  furnish  the  best  contemporary 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  received  view  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Tins 
testimony  however  is  not  only  an  authentic  expression  of 
the  current  belief,  but  rather  an  embodiment  of  traditicmal 
teaching.  The  introduction  of  oral  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  dates  from  the  time 

^  Cf.  p.  71.  Num.xxiv.  17 — 19;  LXX.=-^>oiSyu- 

*  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  poi  v.  19.  (Cf.  Credner,  a.  a.  o.  64.) 
Kumb.  xxiv.  7  (quoted  by  Fhilo,  n.  Isai.  iv.  2,  lost  in  LXX.  (Isai.  ix.  6, 
p.  423  M.)  Isai.  xxxviii.  11,  is  rh  tpofia  airrov'  Me7dXi7t /^ovX'^s  d-^ 
very  questionable ;  and  even  in  the  7cXot  LXX.)  Isai.  xl.  iff.  Ti'XX^  of 
first  passage  there  is  no  distinct  re-  Israel  and  not  of  Messiah ;  ▼▼.  -2,  3, 
ference  to  Messiah.  Compare  also  jn  Matt  xii.  18— a  i  K  LXX.  I«ai. 
Amos  ix.  II  (Acts  xv.  17).  xlix.i  ff.  is  ambiguous,  apparently  of 

•  Cf.  Gen.  iii.  15,  airrhi  <tov  rrf  Israel.  Ps.  ii.  6,  iyu>  di  Kar^irrdBw 
/rfyr€i  K.  LXX.  (cf.  PhUo  i.  p.  114),  LXX.  Ps.  ex.  (cix.)  5,  cvp40\cunw 
(Tvrrplrl^et  Rom.  xvi.  10;  but  pro-  LXX.  Hagg.ii.7,  rd^icXeKra  I^XX- 
bably  rrjp,  is  an  old  mistake  for  4  j  }^^yQ  not  been  able  to  in»k« 
rtipific€i.  Gen.  xlix.  8—10,  rd  diTo-  ,ige  of  Luzzato's  Rabbinical  £ssav 
Ktiii€pa  ain-v  LXX.  if  dwoKeirat,  s.  ov  on  Onkelos :  Pkiloxmtu,  &c.  Vien- 
4<rrip  aU.  (cf.  Just.  Dial,  c.  Tryph,  n«.  i8^o. 


§  120;    Credner,    Bcitr,    n.   51  tf.) 
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of  Ezra;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  written  chap.  ir. 
translations  existed  as  early  as  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  though  for  a  long  time  interpreters  would  naturally 
shrink  from  committing  their  versions  to  writing.  Passing 
by  the  scanty  notices  of  these  first  versions,  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Law  by  Onkelos,  and  that  of  the  Prophets  by 
Jonathan  ben  Usiel,  are  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  most 
important.  Both  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century,  though  the  evidence  by  which  their  date  is 
determined  is  scanty  and  incomplete^.  The  first,  as  was 
reqiiired  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  strictly  accurate  and 
clear,  rarely  departing  from  the  original  text  except  to 
avoid  the  semblance  of  anthropomorphic  doctrine.  In  the 
latter  wider  scope  was  offered  to  the  translator,  as  well 
through  the  greater  freedom  allowed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  prophetic  books,  as  by  the  necessity  of  giving  distinct- 
ness to  the  sublime  predictions  which  they  contained. 
It  is  probable  that  both  have  been  interpolated  in  some 
degree  by  later  hands,  but  the  attempts  to  show  that  they 
have  been  modified  with  a  polemical  object  against  the 
Christians  must  be  considered  to  have  failed'. 

^  The  argtiments  of  Gfrdrer  are,  form  this  probably  dates  from  the 

OQ  the  whole,  sufficient  to  prove  that  second  half  of  the  seventh  century 

thej  were  made  before  the  final  over-  (Zunz  77),  though  based  on  older 

throw  of  Jerusalem  (Jah/rh,  d.  Heils,  materials.     Its  character  is  rather 

I.  36 — 38).  that  of  Interpretation  (Midrash)  than 

'    Zunz,    OoUetd,    Varirdge,    pp.  of  Translaiion,     Fragments  exist  of 

6 1  fC.     The  Messianic  passages  from  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Prophets 

the  Targoms  are  collected  by  Bux-  (Zunz,  77  ff.)    The  Targums  on  the 

torf,  Zex.  Talmud,  p.  1268  ff.,  with  Hagiographa  are  perhaps  later.  That 

•ome  sHght  errors;   and  in  a  con-  on  the  Psalms,  Froverbs,  and  Job 

venient  form,  with  the  Hebrew  text  is  assigned  by  Zunz  to   the  same 

and  doable  English  translation,  by  country  (Syria)  and  date,   without 

R.  'YooJtgt  The  Christology  of  the  determining  what  this  is:  the  Tar- 

Targun^f    Eding.   1853.     In  addi*  gum  on  the  Psalms  speaks  of  Con- 

turn  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  stantinopU  (Zunz,   p.   64  n.)     The 

Um  Pentateuch,  there  is  a  second,  author  of  the  Targum  of  the  five 

roigxDally   known  as    the  Palestine  Megilloth  (Kuth,  Lamentations,  Ec- 

Targuw^  which  exists  at  present  in  clesiastes,   Esther,   Canticles)    lived 

a  doobla  recennon  on  the  Jerusalem  probably   'ziemlich  lange  nach  der 

Targmn^     ^t^   the    Targum  of  the  talmudischen Epoche*  (id.  p.  65).  No 

PsemdO'J'Onalhan.      In  its  present  Targum    of    Ezra,    Nehemiah,    or 
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CHAP.  iL  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  from  its  literal  exactness  could 

1.  TtuTM-     not  contain  many  explicit  references  to  the  Messiah.     Two 
K^  ^  passages  only  are  quoted  in  which  he  introduces  the  title, 

but  those  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  recognizing  gene- 
rally the  period  of  Messiah's  coming,  and  the  majesty  of  Hfe 
kingdom.     In  translating  the  well-known  words  of  Jacob's 

Gen,xiix,i(i.  blcssiug  till  SMloh  come,  he  says  till  Messiah  comes j  whose 
is  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom  is  the  gathering  of  the  nations. 
And  he  gives  a  corresponding  rendering  of  the  prophecy  of 

Num.  xxiv.  17.  Balaam:  A  king  shall  rise  from  Jacob,  and  a  Messiah  shall 
be  anointed  from  Israel.  The  last  words  are  perhaps  in 
themselves  ambiguous,  but  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
constant  Jewish  tradition  their  meaning  cannot  be  doubtful. 

2.  TA^  Targum        The  Mcssianic  interpretations  of  Jonathan  are  numer- 

nf  Jonathan  ,   ,  .  *    .         .  •it 

ben  usieL       ous  and  mtcrcstmg,  agreeing  m  most  cases  with  the  current 
Ts.  xL  1.         of  later  teaching.     Thus,  he  says,  A  king  shall  come  forth 
cf.ze!^/iu,s.  from  the  sons  of  Jesse,  and  Messiah  shall  arise  from  his 
jer.xxxiii,  15.  sous^  SOUS.     This  is  the  branch  of  the  Lord,  the  son  given 
i9.  ix.  6.         to  the  house  of  David,  who  shall  endure  for  ever,  in  whose 
time  shall  be  much  peace;  yet  He  shall  execute  a  terrible 
jg.  xiv,  29.      vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  His  people,  like  a  fiery  flying 
j».  X,  27.         serpent.     By  Him  shall  the  nations  be  broken  in  pieces:  and 
/«.  ivi,  1, 6.     they  shall  bring  offerings  to  Him,  because  He  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  goodness,  and  be  seated  on  His  throne  in  truth;  and 
/*.  xxviiL  5.    He  shall  be  for  a  crown  of  joy.     At  the  same  time  the 
Messiah  appears  not  only  as  a  conquering  and  triumphant 
i*-  ^^i.}\^'  king,  but  also  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  servant  whom 

Zech,  fit.  8. 

/'*  Ui^iz^'  ^^  ^^  chosen,  who  should  prosper.  And  though  Jonathan 
sees  in  the  description  of  Christ's  sufferings  only  the 
chastisement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  yet  he  connects  thi? 
period  of  distress  with  Messiah's  coming.     Because   Qo*i 

Daniel  exists.    That  on  Chronicles  exact,  and  contains  in  a  brief  space 

is  of  very  late  date.  and  a  scholarlike  form  all,  I  believe^ 

The  account  of  the  Targums  by  that  is  yet  known  certainly  as  to 

Zunz  (ch.  v.)  is  most  masterly  and  their  history. 
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kath  cleansed  their  souls  from  sins,  they  shall  see  the  hing-    chap,  ii. 
dom   of  their  Messiah^   they  shall  have  many  sons  and 
daughters,  they  shall  prolong  their  days^  and  hewing  the 
Law  of  the  Lord  they  shall  he  happy  according  to  His  good 
pleasure. 

So  alfio  in  the  other  prophets  Messiah  is  that  second  H09,  m,  5. 
David,  the  king  of  Israel,  whom  the  Lord  should  raise  up; 
who  should  go  forth  from  them,  and  be  revealed  from  the  Jw.  aaa.  9. 
inidst  of  them,  and  teach  them  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  mystical  shepherd  to  whom  the  flock  should  be  restored, 
in  whom  all  the  just  should  trtist,  and  all  the  humble  dwell  szech.  snu,  ss. 
wncfer  ike  shadow  of  His  kingdom.    And  as  He  was  to  be  {${, 
the  son  of  David,  and  Himself  the  spiritual  David,  so  was 
He  to  come  forth  from  Bethlehem,  David's  city,  being 
named  from  the  beginning,  and  destined  to  rule  over  all  the  Zeeh.  vl  is. 
kingdoms  of  the  earth^. 

The  later  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch  exhibit  a  striking  s.  Theuoer 
contrast  to  the  rigid  simplicity  of  Onkelos,  and  in  their  ^^^^^ 
Messianic  passages  show  clearly  the  hopes  and  influence 
of  a  later  age.     In  addition  to  the  two  passages  which 
he  applies  to  Messiah^,  they  explain  fifteen   others  as 
referring  to  His  time.     Moses  came  forth  from  the  desert,  Bx,  xh.  a. 
Messiah,  it  is  said,  shall  come  out  of  Rome  [the  Roman 
Empire?],  in   the  great   paschal  night   of    the    second 
deliverance  of  Israel.      Then,  though  the  people  be  scat-  dwl  xxx.  i. 
tered  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  hectven,  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
shaU  gather  them  thence  by   the  hand  of  Elia^  the  great 
priest,  and  bring  them  thence  by  the  hand  of  Messiah  tJie 
King.    The  idea  of  the  terrible  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
*  in  the  last  days'  had  assumed  a  form  and  consistency  not 
found  in  the  earlier  writings.   Then  shall  the  serpent  strive  Omu  m.  15. 

^  Hm  refereDces  to  i  Sam.  n.  10^  *  Both  Twgiuns  extend  the  appli- 

aod  3  Sun.  xxiii.  3  are  at  least  on-      cation  of  (Jen.  xlix.  1 1,  11  expressly 


;  that  to  IsaL  xlr.  i  obyioosly      to  Messiah. 

'wmo.  Gosp.  I 
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CHAP.  II.    to  sting  men  in  the  heel^  hu  the  sons  of  the  woman  shall 
secure  their  deliverance  in  *  the  heel  of  ti$ne,^  the  days  of 

DeuL  cBxv,  19.  Mcssiah.    All  the  sons  of  the  East,  in  league  with  Amalek, 

Nwnb.  axeii    whose  sin  shott  ncvcT  hefyrgoUeUy  shall  then  join  batUe  wUh 

NuTnb.  xxiu,    the  hotisc  of  IsTOsl  and  fall  for  every  for  the  cry  of  Messiah 

^^'  is  among  His  people.    Already  a  second  Messiah — ^the 

son  of  Ephraim— appears   in  contrast  with  Messiah  the 
King,  and  they  are  compared  respectively  to  the  laver  in  the 

Ex.  id.  9. 11.  court  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vessels  in  the  tabernacle 
itself.    But  still  Eder,  a  watch-tower  near  Bethlehem,  is 

G4n.  XXX9,  n.  spoken  of  as  the  place  ^rom  V)hicJi  Messiah  shall  be  revealed 
in  the  end  ofdays^* 

4.  The  Tar-  The  Tarffums  on  the  Hagiographa  contain  but  few 

uagiographa,  distiuct  Mcssianic  allusious.  The  only  Fsaims  which  are 
directly  applied  to  the  Messiah  are  Ps.  xxi.  xlv.  Ixi.  budL 

Buth,  Hi  15.  The  six  measures  of  barley  which  Ruth  received  from  Boaz 
are  interpreted  to  symbolize  the  six  righteous  men  tcAo 
should  spring  from  her  .  .  •  .  Davids  Daniel  with  his  oeww- 
panionsy  and  King  Messias.    In  the  paraphrase  of  Lamenta- 

Lam,  it  23.  tious,  it  is  Said:  Hiou  [O  Lord]  shall  proclaim  freedom  to 
thy  people^  the  house  of  Israel^  by  the  hand  of  Messiah^  as 
thou  didst  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  the  time  of 

lam,  u.  M.  the  Passover;  and  thou  Zion  shalt  be  freed  by  the  hand  of 
Messiah,  and  of  Elias  the  High  Priest.    In  Ecclesiastes  it 

Eeeie9.  vii,  25.  is  cxprcssly  Said  that  the  day  of  the  coming  of  King  Messiah 
is  a  mystery,  as  the  day  of  death;  and  who  is  he  u^hc 
shall  discover  it  by  wisdom?  Several  passages  in  Oanticles 
are  referred  to  the  Messiah;  and  special  mention  is  made 

CwiL  iv,  5.  of  the  two  deliverers  who  should  arise,  Messias  the  son  ^ 
David,  and  Messias  the  son  cf  Ephraim. 

Thu  literary         But  while  the  Apocalyptic  and  Interpretative  literature 

ttitimoiiy  x  »  x  x 

doM  not  reach  of  the  Jcws  shows  the  fonu  which  the  Messianic  hope  had 

to  th§  popular  * 

^^*  1  The  same  interpretatioii  appears  however,  seems  to  be  an  inteipoUr 

also  in  a  passage  contained  m  the  tion :    £t   tu  Messia  JanmHa,   9« 

Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Mio.  !▼.  8  oeeuUarit   propter  pteetda    BooUmm 

(And  thmk  tower  of  Eder),  which,  ZionU,  ad  te  regnom  yentuiuBi  «at^ 
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assumed  as  a  theological  dogma  at  the  be^ning  of  the  chap,  il 
Christian  era,  it  conveys  little  information  as  to  the  hold 
which  the  doctrine  retained  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  teaching  of  the  schools  could  scarcely  touch  the  sym- 
pathies or  influ^ice  the  character  of  *the  multitude  who  •^«*»  »<<•*»• 
knew  not  the  law;'  and  the  literature  which  surrives  in 
after  generations  is  generally  that  which  was  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared. 

One  important  fragment,  however,  of  what  may  be  i.  tiu  pmihu 
called  the  popular  liteiature  has  been  preserved.  The 
*  Psalms  of  Solomon*'  appear  to  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Antiochian  persecution*,  and  to  express  the  deep  penitence 
and  the  devout  hope  of  a  pious  Jew  at  that  crisis.  They 
arc  distinguished  from  the  Apocalyptic  writings  by  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  from 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  by  a  greater  simplicity  and  a 
closer  adh^ence  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  view  which  they  give  of  Messiah  is  proportionately 
distinct  and  full,  especially  in  the  exhibition  of  the  spiritual 
cjiaiacter  of  His  reign.  After  general  prayers  for  mercy 
and  restoration  (vii.,  xi.),  and  beyond  the  anticipation 
of  a  divine  visitation  for  judgment  (xv.),  the  recollection 
of  the  promise  *  to  David  and  his  seed  for  ever'  rises  in 
marked  pre-eminence  (xvii.).  Though  His  throne  be  cast 
down,  yet  shall  it  be  raised  up.  A  king,  it  is  said',  a  Son 
a£  David,  shall  be  girded  with  strength  to  bruise  unjust 
mlers,  to  cleanse  Jerusalem,  to  remove  sinners,  to  gather 
together  the  just  from  all  the  places  in  which  they  have 
been  scattered.  He  shall  shake  the  earth  with  His  word, 
the  writ^  adds,  and  bless  His  pec^le,  and  the  Gentiles 

Hm  Greek  tnovlation,  whicli  AvbUwhUc  Records,  Ao.  L  pp.  117  ff. 

remahit,   is  given  by  Fabri-  Cf.  Ewald,  iv.  343  f. 

Cod,  Pmvdep,  V,  T.  I.  914  ff.  «  Cf.  Ewald,  iv.  3430.    The  Un- 

Pttahni  are  trandated,  and  as-  gnage  of  Pa.  yiii.  seems  decisiye  on 

1  to  a  second  Solomon  ti  the  this  point. 

of  the  Betam,  by  Whiston,  *  Pk.  xvil  5,  8,  43  ff. 

12 
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CHAP.  II. 


3.  The  MetHa- 

nie  hope  qf  the 

JetMoeds- 

eeribedinths 

hittmierecord* 

<ifthe/irtteen- 

turjf, 

i.  TheNem 
Tettament, 


Thertai^ty 
and 


shall  serve  Him,  He  shall  be  *  free  from  sin'  (icaBapos  in 
ofLOfyriasijj  'an  anointed  Lord'  (xpurm  icvpios^),  and  'shall 
not  be  weak'  through  the  strength  of  Grod.  And  'happy  are 
those  who  are  bom  in  His  days,  to  see  the  blessings  of 
Israel,  which  God  shall  bring  to  pass  in  the  congregation 
of  the  tribes*.' 

The  language  of  these  Psalms  offers  a  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  tone  of  those  who  first  welcomed  the  Messiah; 
but  the  various  details  gathered  from  a  scanty  literature 
are  first  combined  into  a  living  picture  in  the  records  of 
the  New  Testament.  Without  the  historical  narrative  the 
sum  of  the  theological  teaching  is  confused  and  often 
unintelligible.  But  in  a  few  scattered  phrases  the  Apo- 
stolic writers  have  preserved  a  striking  outline  of  the 
different  forms  which  the  national  hope  of  the  Jews 
assumed  at  the  time  and  on  the  scene  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance. The  variety  and  distinctness  of  the  traits  which 
they  have  marked,  their  simplicity  and  naturalness,  their 
vital  connexion  with  existing  circumstances  and  the  con- 
firmation which  they  receive  fit)m  subsequent  history,  are 
alike  worthy  of  careful  study;  and  taken  together  they 
combine  to  give  a  vivid  and  lifelike  image  of  the  popular 
creed  as  it  was  apprehended  by  men  who  were  ready  to  die 
for  it. 

The  early  literature  of  the  Jews  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  very  different  ideas  of  the  Messianic  work.  The 
difference  which  was  thus  admitted  in  theory  was  em- 
bodied in  life.  The  faith  and  spirit  of  the  believer  in 
this  case,  as  in  every  other,  moulded  the  substance  of  hif 
belief;  and  Holy  Scripture  seemed  to  promise  to  each  in 
the  coming  deliverance  exactly  that  freedom  for  which  he 
longed  most  ardently.  Atonement,  independence,  restoration, 


^  Pa.  xrii.  36.  Ewald  (iv.  344  n.) 
oonjectares  that  thia  may  be  aa 
error  of  tranilatioii  for  Xp,  Kvplev, 


Cf.  Luc.  a.  11  (rorr.  ledL),  16. 
*  Pb.  xtH.  50;  xYiiL  7. 
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dominion,  union — such  were  the  manifold  ideas  included    ^"a''-  "• 
in  the  glorious  prospect  of  Messiah*  s  kingdom. 

But  while  the  form  of  the  hope  was  indefinite,  itswidenpreadof 
presence  was  imiversaL  In  some  form  or  other  general 
expectation  was  quickened  in  Judasa,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
among  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion^;  *  Jerusalem  and  all 
JudsBa,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan  went  out' 
to  John's  Baptism  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sect, 
^musing  whetiber  he  were  Christ*.'  In  the  most  diflferent 
stations  were  those  who  *  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  Grod.' 
*To  this  the  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  ^cu«?»f.T. 
and  night,  hoped  to  come.'  And  at  a  later  time  Simon 
the  mystic  and  Barkokeba  the  zealot  found  multitudes 
ready  to  welcome  in  them  either  the  *  great  power  of  God' 
or  the  *  star  which  should  rise  out  of  Israel.' 

Even  in  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  existed  Tft«  Time  ^f 
as  to  Messiah  some  points  seem  to  have  been  settled  by  ccming, 
general  tradition  or  consent.  It  was  held  that  the  time  of 
His  advent,  though  fixed  in  the  Divine  counsels,  was 
unknown  by  men,  who  meanwhile  were  looking  anxiously 
in  *  the  distress  of  nations,'  for  those  '  signs'  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect  as  the  first  announcement  of 

*  the  fulness  of  the  time.'  General  belief  pointed  to  an 
appearance  startling  and  sudden,  in  the  'wilderness'  or  in 
the  *  secret  chamber.'     Even  the  Pharisees  asked  Christ 

*  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come'.'  And  here  too 
special  blessings  were  reserved  for  such  as  looked  for 

them*     In  the  capital  of  Herod  there  was  one  *just  and  !'«*««•  ».2«. 
devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  to  whom  it 
was  revealed  that  he  should  not  see  death  till  he  had  seen 
the  Lord's  Anointed.'     And  others  shared  the  hope  and 
assurance  of  Symeon,  since  Anna  could  speak  fireely  of 

1  John  L  41 ;  hr.  25 ;  Acts  xxri.  7.  liaye  heard  him  most  gUdly :  Matt. 

*  IftattuLs;  LukeiiL  15;  John  xxi.   13— «7  ;    Mark   xi.    «7— 33  J 

i.  <M> ;  iH.  38.     Yet  here,  as  else-  Luke  xx.  6. 

wImts,  the  common  people  seem  to  *  Luke  xtU.  to. 
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<?PAP- "'    Jesus  'to  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 

Luht  it  88.     Jerusalem  K  * 

TktUBsaer.  The  tmcertaintj  which  attached  to  the  time  extended 
also  to  the  manner  of  Messiah's  appearance.  The  question 
of  the  Magi  when  they  inquired  for  Him  *  who  was  born 
King  of  the  Jews/  showed  a  faith  not  general  at  ihe 
period.  In  recognizing  a  child  as  King  their  spiritual 
insight  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Sjmeon  and  Anna. 

jfatt.arftt.64-  By  othcrs  it  was  made  an  objection  to  the  claims  of  our 
Lord,  especially  by  His  own  countrymen,  that  His  family 

jchnv(i,vf,  was  known  to  them  and  dwelt  among  them.  '  We  know 
this  man  whence  he  isj  said  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  ^h^ 
when  Christ  comethy  no  man  knoweih  whence  He  %s.^  *  How 
can  this  man,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know^'  asked  the 
multitudes  at  Oapemaum,  say,  *  I  came  down  from  heavent' 
They  expected  to  hear  the  cry, '  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo 
there,*  and  to  see  Him  declared  at  once  in  the  fulness  of 
power  and  strength  as  the  deliverer  of  His  people. 

TiuHgnt,  As  the  Star  in  the  East  was  to  be  the  physical  emblem 

of  Christ's  coming,  so  was  it  uniyersally  believed  that 
Elijah  would  prepare  His  way,  at  once  by  restoring  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  people,  and  by  consecrating  Him  to 
His  office.  This  belief  was  already  part  of  the  popular 
teaching,  and  even  the  disciples  seemed  to  have  looked  for 
its  literal  accomplishment,  when  they  suggested  the  diffi- 

jTott.  arw/.ioi.  culty :  How  say  the  scribes  that  Mias  mtsst  first  oomef 
Nor  was  this  all;  as  Elijah  represented  the  majes^  of 
the  prophets,  so  Jeremiah  symbolized  their  devotion;   and 

i^a4jc  XV,  he  who  had  *  prayed  much  for  his  people  and  the  Holj 
City,'  was  specially  named  among  the  compcmy  of  Messiah 
at  His  appearance^ 

7^  Birthplace.  Such  being  among  the  acknowledged  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  it  was  determined  with  equal  agreement  that  He 

1  An.  0.  ADLX.  &o.  hf^TtpoutroK^fi,  AH.  ToO'Wpai/i\  §,  h  T^'U. 
<  Mate.  XTi.  14.  Cf.  4  Ssdr.  u.  15  (IiaiAh). 
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{^hotdd  spring  from  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David.     The    chap,  ii. 
answer  of  the  priests  to  Herod  is  confirmed  by  the  doubts  Matt,  it  6, 
of  those  who  at  a  later  time  questioned  the  Messiahship  of 
one  whom  they  supposed  to  be  a  Galila^n,  for  they  asked, 
Didnd  the  Scripture  say  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  johnviun.n, 
Ikevidj  and  from  Bethlehem^  whence  David  was? 

And  not  only  was  the  Messiah  to  spring  from  David's  th  Davidic 
city;  He  was  emphatically  David's  son^.     Such  was  the^^^'^ 
answer  which  the  Pharisees  made  to  the  question  of  our  uatu  zxic  42 1. 
Lord;   and  when  the  multitudes  were    amazed   at   the 
miracles  of  Jesus  they  said,  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  f  mou.  th.  23. 
evidently  understanding  by  the  words  the  promised  King. 
The  blind  on  two  occasions  addressed  Him  by  the  same 
title.  Have  mercy  on  uSy  thou  Son  of  David.   And  the  name  Matt  &.  27. 
was  spread  abroad  even  among  strangers;  *a  woman  ofjrort. iw. 22. 
Canaan... cried  unto  Sim^  saying,  Have  mercy  on  me,  Lord, 
thou  Son  of  Davids     So  when  the  pilgrim  multitude  led 
Him  in  triumph  the  song  was  still,  *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  j^^  ^^  9, 
of  David/  *  blessed  he  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David, 
which  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^/  and  when  the 
triumph  was  over  the  children  in  the  temple  once  more  Matt  xxi.  is. 
caught  up  the  words. 

The  type  of  royal  power  was  naturally  that  on  which  TheUovtiXc 
the  mass  of  the  Jews  dwelt  with  the  liveliest  hope,  but  the 
image  and  promise  of  Moses  moulded  the  expectations  of  i><ut.  awt«.  is. 
some  among  them.  These  looked  for  a  prophet  rather 
than  for  a  king*,  though  they  entertained  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  scope  of  his  teaching ;  and  the  *  likeness'  of 
-which  Moses  spoke,  led  them  to  anticipate  an  outward 

^  The  tiile  itaelf  does  not  occur  in  *  Mai4L  xi.  10.   Cf.  Luke  i.  33, 60. 

the  writings  of  St  John,  and  jet  in  *  John  vi.   14.     JSlsewhere  'the 

the  passage  just  quoted  he  impiioitly  Prophet '  and  *  the  Messiah '  are  dia- 

reo0gniaes  it.    Cf.  Apoc.  ▼.  5 ;  xzii.  tinguiahed:    John   i.   ix;    vii.    40. 

169-4  ^^  Aat/td.    In  the  Epistles  Cf.  John  i.  46.    Perhaps  the  expres- 

thm  DaTidic  descent  of  Christ  is  only  siye  title,  '  He  that  cometh '  (Matt. 

twieeaUndedto:  Rom.  L  3;  3  Tim.  xL  3  ||),   is  to  be  referred  to  this 
i.  6. 


1*.  ».  source. 
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CHAP.  iL  resemblance  In  life  rather  than  in  work  between  the 
lawgivers  of  the  Old  and  New,  which  attained  in  later 
times  a  fabulous  minuteness  ^  A  trace  of  this  tendency 
John vi.  tig.  occurs  in  the  Grospels:  when  the  multitudes  said,  This  is 
of  a  truth  that  prophet  which  should  come  into  the  toorldy 
they  soon  called  to  mind  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
asked  for  a  sign  like  this  through  which  they  might  believe. 
But  the  Mosaic  type  of  Messiah  was  first  capable  of  a  fall 
realization  on  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  con- 
sequently  it  appears  prominently  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^. 
Before  that  time  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  feel  most  deeply  the  need  of  a  second  Moses, 
expressed  most  truly  the  belief  in  His  advent*.  In  the 
later  books  of  the  New  Testament  the  completeness  of  the 
mutual  relation  between  Moses  and  Christ  is  perfected  by 
the  allusions  to  a  spiritual  Balaam;  and  in  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalypse  a  second  song  of  Moses  celebrates  the  final 
triumph  of  the  new  Deliverer*. 

At  the  same  time  the  higher  side  of  Messiah's  nature 
was  not  denied  or  forgotten.  The  temptation  turned  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  *  Son  of  Qt)d';'  and  during 
our  Lord's  ministry  the  evil  spirits  sought  to  precipitate 
and  so  to  mar  His  work  by  proclaiming  His  divine  charac- 
ter.    The  mystery,  however,  which  was  hidden  from  the 


^haraettr. 


^  Cf.  Gfr^rer,  n.  333  ff.  Infr.  p. 

x«5. 

*  Acts  iii.  19  £ ;  vil  37  ff. 

*  John  It.  35.  The  Mesaamo 
dootrino  of  the  Eisenes  probably 
fMsamed  this  form. 

*  I  Pet  it  15;  Jude  if ;  Apoc. 
ii.  14  {2,  15).  There  is  do  traoe  of 
this  'Aotichrist'  in  early  Jewish 
writines.  Armillui  belongs  to  a 
much  later  period. 

'  The  following  table  gives,  I 
think,  a  correct  summary  of  the 
usage  of  Messiah's  title,  'Son  of 
God '  ([d]  vl6s  rmi  $€oO),  in  the  Go- 
spels: 


i.  By  our  Lord  ffimself :  John 
iiLi7,  i8(t);  v.  15;  ix.35(T);  x-36; 
xi.  4. 

ii.  By  believers:  Biatt.  xvL  16 
(St  Peter  not  in  H,  but  cf.  John  vi. 
65));  [Mark  L  i];  John  i.  34,  50; 
XI.  17;  [xx.  31]. 

iii.  By  Jews:  Matt.  xxvi.  63: 
xxvii.  40,  43 ;  ci,  John  xix.  7,  vL0.; 
Luke  xxii.  70. 

iv.  By  evil  spirits:  Matt  ir.  3, 
6  11;  viiL  99  11;  Mark  ilL  11;  Luke 
iv.  41. 

The  sailors  (Matt  xiv.  33)  and 
the  centurion  (Matt,  xxvii.  54 ;  Mark 
XV.  39),  see  in  Christ  vl6t  $€ov. 
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eyes  of  the  multitade,  to  whom  it  seemed  blasphemy,  was    chap,  ii. 

proclaimed  or  acknowledged  at  solemn  crises.    Thus,  John 

the  Baptist,  Naihanael,  Peter,  and  Mary,  bore  witness  to 

Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  the  Sanhedrin  recognized 

the  title  as  belonging  to  Messiah  when  the  High  Priest,  in 

the  presence  of  the  assembly,  solemnly  adjured  Jesus, 

saying :  Tell  us,  whether  thou  he  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God^.  ^^^  *^  ^• 

The  &tal  error  of  the  Jewish  people  lay  in  the  oppo-  The  true 
site  direction,  for  in  ihe  -fond  anticipations  of  a  second  ra^diere- 
Dayid,  as  some  divine  champion,  thej  disregarded  the  true  ^ 
hamanily  of  the  Messiah.   Looking  for  a  sign  from  heaven 
they  could  not  read  the  signs  on  earth  before  them.    The 
disciples  ^were  sorry  ^  when  Christ  spoke  to  them  of  His  MatLxpfin. 
coming  passion.     St  Peter  even  beffan  to  rebuke  Him  for  mou,  xvi,  ss. 
admitting  that  such  humiliation  was  possible.     Till  His 
death  some  had  hoped  that  it  had  been  He  who  should  have  Lukexxiv,  n. 
redeemed  Israel,  but  then  their  hope  was  lost,  till  Christ 
Himself  shewed  them  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  all  Lukttxxicis, 
these  things;  and  by  the  help  of  this  divine  teaching  they 
set  forth  from  that  time  the  sufferings  of  Messiah  from  the  Aettscvii.  z; 
Scriptures.     Such  being  the  feelings  of  those  who  werew«:M/ 
nearest  to  Christ,  it  cannot  be  strange  that  the  people 
were  more  perplexed  by  His  lowliness*.    When  He  spoke 
of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  man,  the  people  answered :...  Who 
is  this  Son  of  Man^f    Even  when  they  were  most  startled 
by  His  works  or  words  of  power,  they  generally  saw  in 
Him  no  more  than  a  prophet,  or  waited  for  some  more 
striking  revelation  of  His  majesty*.    ^ If  thou  be  the  Christ 
tell  us  plainly'*  was  the  complaint  at  one  time;  and  at 

^  ne  sUtementf  of  Justin  (Dial.  '  Of.  pp.  07,  105. 

\  49)  and  Cdmis  {Orig.  c,  Cda,  n.  *  John  zii.  34,    Cf.  John  ix.  35, 

19)  CMinoi  inyali(Ute  this  OTidenoe.  Tarr.  leott. 

ExM  Ibfint  whidi  the  MeMuuuo  hope  ^  Cf.  Matt.  zzi.  11,  46;  Mark 

kOBomed  among  the  Jews  were  van-  ii.  la;   vii.  Vj;   zi.  t8;    Lnke  iy. 

KM^  and  the  preralenoe  of  one  fonn  31,  37 ;  t.  ao ;  yii.  16  [ix.  9 ;  xziiL 

mMBg  a  particular  ebun  or  at  a  8].    See  also  John  idi.  16,  31 ;  viii. 

itom  cannot  oudude  the  others.  53. 
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c"^'^    another,  when  they  *  vxmdered  at  His  gracious  vyords^  *  tktjj 
said,  Is  not  this  JosepKs  sonV 
T*<p<wj«^         A  partial  conception  of  Messiah's  work  neces^irilj  f<i- 
^^'«       lowed  from  a  partial  conception  of  His  nature.  To  the  Jetrg 
this  appeared  to  be  bounded  by  the  estalidishment  of  a  glo- 
rious kingdom  and  the  confirmation  of  their  law.  A  second 
jo*n  Hi,  j-4  and  spiritual  birth  of  God's  people  or  God's  servants  seemed 
alike  impossible  and  imnatural ;  and  Nicodemus,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  might  well  find  it  difficult  to 
imderstand  how  it  should  be  required  of  him  to  lay  aside 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  which  had  grown  about  him 
from  his  infancy,  before  he  could  eyen  see  that  kingdom 
for  which  he  sought    The  brethren  of  Jesus,  who  saw  His 
works,  still  wished  for  an  open  manifestation  of  His  power 
and  office,  for  they  could  not  '  believe'  in  a  Messiah  who 
hid  Himself  from  the  great  worlds   Peter  was  eager  to  pay 
MatLxviLiiff,  for  his  Mastcr  the  tribute  to  the  Temple,  after  his  inspired 
MatL  m.  SL    confessiou.    The  fiery  zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  led  than 
to  seek  places  next  to  their  Saviour's  throne;  and  the  Ape- 
Aetsi.t,        sties  inquired  of  the  risen  Lord  whether  he  would  ^  ai  that 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  IsraeV     Some  indeed  seem  to 
have  looked  fturther  for  *  a  restitution  of  the  world ; '  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Samaritans,  conscious  of  doubt  and  sin,  to 
feel  that  Messiah*  would  *  announce  all  things^ — even  the 
true  forms  of  worship — and  be  *  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds' 

*  John  iu.  1 — 4 ;  viL  3 — 5.    In  •  From  the  drcumsUnoec  of  o« 

the  hitter  passage  it  is  evident  that  Lord*8  examination  before  the  San- 

the  brethren  of  the  L(Md  sought  hedrin,  it  is  evident  that  Hb  lad 

only  to  precipitate  the  decUration  not  openly  proclaimed  Hiniself  m 


of  this  Meesiahship.    They  hM^ed  the  Messiah,  or  the  adjnrmtkio  of 

that  £aith  which  oould  rest  wholly  the  High  Priest  had  beoi  nnneost- 

in  Him  and  abide  His  time.    CI  sary.     In  like  manner  it  is  t^mr 

John  ii.  33,  14.      ^  that  the  abrogation  of  the  M ooie 

'  The  title  Mema»  occurs  only  in  Law  had  not  fonned  part  of  Hii 

John  i  43 ;  iv.  35.    Can  it  be  wiUi-  pnblio  teaching.    The  formation  d 

out  meaning  that  the  Hebrew  word  an  outward  Ghuroh  necessarily  pn- 

is  preserved  exactly  in  these  two  oeded   the   anuoonoemcnt   of   this 

places,  where  the  simple  faith  in  the  truth.    It  ia  also  important  to  no* 

andent  promise  seems  liveliest!  tice,  that  in  early  Jewish  writings 
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But  while  the  poor  and  simple,  'guileless  Israelites,'     chap,  il 
rude    Galilaans,  fieiy  zealots,  clung  severally  to  some  u.  in  e<m- 
peculiar  Kessianic  hope,  those  Jews  who  had  been  brought  wh^?^ 
into  closer  connexion  with  Greek  literature  or  Roman  Aop«/atn/«r 
dominion  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  popular  belief  as  ^lmm. 
exaggerated  or  groundless  fanaticism.      The   heaven  of 
Herod'  had  penetrated  the  nation  of  God.    Many  thoughts 
were  working,  though   as  yet   unrevealed,  at  the  time 
when  Symeon  foresaw  that  the  Saviour  was  set  as  well  iAdt$ii,ziff, 
'for  the  fair    as  'for  the  rising  of  many,'   and  ^for  a 
s^n  which  should  be  spoken  againsiJ*     Hillel,  'the  second 
restorer  of  the  Law,'  said  that  there  would  be  no  Messiah. 
According  to  him,  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Hezekiah;  and  though,  in  fact,  he  may  have 
rejected  only  the  notion  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  his  opinion 
eained  extensive  currency  in  its  literal  sense^.  Philo  speaks  (a)  philo. 

1-  t  /••!  •  /•"11-  /A  The  type  <if  an 

only  in  one  place  oi  the  coming  of  a  deliverer,  'A  man  'ideaiuing* 
shall  come,'  says  the  oracle,  'leading  a  host,  and  he  shall 
subdue  nations  great  and  populous  by  the  aid  of  God,  who 
shall  send  the  help  that  befits  the  holy.  And  this  is  an 
undaunted  bravery  of  soul,  and  a  most  mighty  strength  of 
body*,  two  things  of  which  even  one  is  formidable,  but  if 
both  meet  they  are  wholly  irresistible.  But  some  of  the 
foes  [the  oracle  says]  are  unworthy  to  be  defeated  by  men, 
against  whom  [God]  will  array  swarms  of  wasps  for  their 
most  shameful  destruction,  warring  in  defence  of  the  holy 
ones.     [It  says]  moreover,  that  this  [hero]  shall  not  only 

iher«  it  no  trace  of  a  beKef  in  the  applied  oerUinly  to  Messiah,  yet  the 

rabstitiition  of  a  spiritual  for  a  ritual  passage  claims  attention :  dXXd  ret 

law,  which  Msnmed  a  definite  form  hn^>wtU  i^arvatOs  irpo^'ftTTis  Bto- 

alier  the  tenth  eentuiy.  ^prfrn  Bteinu  koX  Tpc!(f»t^€6<r€t,  X^- 

^SanJMr.c^,  Cf.  Just.  M.iKoZ.  y<av  fih  oUtlw  oit^,   oitii  yiip,  tl 

^9  7f>  77*    Thus  at  a  later  time  the  X^ei,  d^mrai  KaraKapeur  6  yt  irarc- 

prierts  and  sealots  were  ranged  on  x^M^o*  iii^<^  Kal  Movffiup,  &ra  i^ 

hrix'^tTai  8ieXci$<rcTou,   xaOdTtp  inro' 


/StfXXprrof  Mpov,     No  description, 
perhaps,  could  offer  a  more  instruc- 

enoe  to   'an  Aspired  prophet'  (tU      tive  contrast  to  the  prophetic  office 

ManmHL  i.  f  9)  is  too  general  to  be      of  Christ. 
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CHAP,  n.  enjoy  surely,  without  bloodshed,  victory  in  war,  but  also 
an  unassailable  right  of  sovereignty,  for  the  help  of  those 
who  may  become  his  subjects  through  good-will,  or  fear, 
or  reverence.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  context 
to  feel  how  little  importance  Philo  laid  on  the  presence  or 
work  of  this  victorious  deliverer.  The  hope  which  he 
cherished  rested  on  the  promises  made  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  not  on  the  predictions  of  a  single  deliverer ;  and 
thus,  while  his  expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  ^ras  z^ 
parently  feeble,  he  paints  in  glowing  colours  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  coming  reign  of  virtue,  when  the  enemies  of  Grod 
shall  be  confounded,  and  His  people  gathered  from  the 
utmost  comers  of  the  world  to  dwell  in  their  own  land. 
Then,  he  says,  wars  shall  cease  among  men,  and  "wild 
beasts  shall  forget  their  fierceness.  And  the  scattered 
children  of  God  shall  return  under  the  guidance  'of  a  form 
(o^€ft)s)  more  divine  than  that  of  man,  unseen  by  others, 
and  visible  only  to  those  who  are  being  saved;  and  they 
shall  find  three  advocates  (wapoKXifrovs)  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion (KaToAXaywv)  with  the  Father : — Firstly,  the  kindness 
and  goodness  of  [God]  who  invites  them... secondly,  the 
holiness  of  the  patriarchs  of  their  race... and  thirdly,  that, 
through  which  especially  the  favour  of  those  things  which 
have  been  mentioned  prevents  them,  the  reformation  of 
those  who  are  being  led  to  a  [new]  truce  and  covenant, 
who  have  been  able  with  difficulty  to  come  from  a  pathless 
wandering  to  that  path  whose  end  is  no  other  than  to 
please  Grod — as  sons  a  father.  Then  shall  the  rains  of 
their  cities  be  repaired:  the  prosperity  of  their  fathers  shall 
seem  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  perennial  springs  of 
God's  favour  by  which  they  will  be  cheered;  and  their 
enemies  shall  be  filled  with  dismay  and  sorrow  when  they 
see  the  sure  and  unchangeable  prosperity  of  God's  people^«* 

^  Philo,  d€  JSxecrat,  §§  8, 9.  Philo      Levit.  xxvi. ;  Deui.  xxriii. ;  Kambi. 
quotes,  in  his  Messuuiic  deseriptioni,      xsXy,  7 ;  Mid  aIbo  Ism.  Ut.  1 ;  Pa. 
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While  Philo  cherished  in  this  way  a  sure  belief  that  chap,  ii. 
his  nation  was  destined  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  the  (b)  joskphub. 
world,  Josephus  appears  to  abandon  the  trust  in  a  national  ^umporixin^ 
restoration,  as  well  as  that  in  a  personal  Saviour.  Borne 
is  acknowledged  as  the  mistress  of  the  world :  Vespasian 
is  proclaimed  to  be  the  king  who  should  rise  from  the 
East.  In  a  narrative  of  the  early  history  and  final  struggle 
of  the  Jews,  which  become  inexplicable  without  the  re- 
cognition of  the  one  central  hope  by  which  they  were 
quickened,  he  never  once  betrays  any  personal  interest, 
much  less  belief,  in  the  doctrine  of  Messiah.  Yet  even 
thus  he  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  powerful  hold  which 
it  maintained  on  the  nation.  'When  Fadus  was  procurator 
of  Judsea,'  he  relates,  *a  certain  sorcerer  (70^5),  by  nameP<>pi*ter 
Theudas,  persuaded  the  great  mass  of  the  people  (tof 
vkdarait  oy)iov)  to  take  up  their  property  and  follow  him  to 
the  river  Jordan;  for  he  announced  that  he  was  a  prophet, 
and  said  that  he  would  divide  the  river  by  his  command, 
and  give  them  an  easy  passage;  and  saying  this  he  deceived 
many*;'  so  faithfully  did  the  nation  cherish  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  first  deliverance  as  the  image  of  that  which 
should  come.  The  same  characteristic  marks  the  history 
of  *the  Egyptian  fake  prophet,  who  came  into  the  country, 
being  a  sorcerer,  and  having  persuaded  men  that  he  was  a 
prophet,  collected  about  thirty  thousand  of  those  whom  he 
had  deceived.  And  these  he  led  firom  the  wilderness  to 
the  Motmt  of  Olives...';'  'for  he  said  that  he  wished  to 
show  them  how  at  his  bidding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
would  fall,  through  which  he  promised  that  he  would  afford 
them   an  entrance  into  the  city'.'     And  these  impostors 


8.     Cf.  Gfrdper,  PhUo,  I.  535.  identification  of  theWord and  theMea- 

DahDe,  I.  431  tL    Possibly  the  '  di-  siah,  but  rather  distinguishes  them, 

vioe   Tinon'  may  be  an   idealized  ^  Joseph.  Antiq,  XX.  4,  i. 

aatitjpe  of  the  'pillar  of  fire'  which  '  Joseph.  B.  J,  IT.  13,  5. 

attcoded  the  Jews    on  their   first  *  Joseph.  AinHq,   xx.   7,  6.     In 

CicoditSy  in  which  the  Word  was  pre-  the  other  passage  there  is  no  allu- 

moA,  bat  it  by  no  means  supports  the  sion  to  this  promised  miracle. 
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chaf.il  ^Qfe  ^jiit  specimens  of  a  class  of  'vagabond  men  and  de- 
ceirers,  who  tmder  the  pretence  of  divine  inspiration  (0cia<r- 
/Mov),  compassed  revolutions  and  changes,  and  persuaded  Ac 
multitude  to  indulge  in  mad  hopes  {houfiovay),  and  led  them 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  as  though  Grod  would  show 
(?  Sci^onrog)  them  there  signs  of  freedom/  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  parallel  passage,  promising  'to  show  evident  pro- 
digies and  signs,  wrought  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  Crod**'  The  final  insurrection  is  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  general  spread  of  this  Messianic  enthusiasm,  for  Jose- 
phus  allows  that  *that  which  especially  incited  the  Jews  to 
the  war  was  an  ambiguous  oracle  found  in  their  sacred 
writings,  to  the  effect  ''that  at  that  time  one  out  of  their 
country  should  rule  the  world  (t^s  oacw/Acn/s)*."  *  And  even 
in  the  last  extremity  of  the  siege  'many  prophets  were 
sent  by  the  chiefs  among  the  common  pec^le,  charging 
them  to  wait  for  the  help  of  Grod;'  and  these  found  ready 
credence,  so  that  six  thousand  fell  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  whither  they  had  fled  'expecting  to  receive  iht 
signs  of  safety  V 
(c)jnauicai  The  hope  entertained  by  the  Jews  was  indeed  so  noto- 
rious that  it  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Boman  historians; 
and  they  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  predictions 
on  which  it  was  based,  as  to  find  their  fulfilment  in  the 
elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  imperial  throne.  'A  few,' 
says  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  the  prodigies  which  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  '  turned  these  events  into  a 


*  JoRepb.  U,  ce,    Josephua  con-  »  J5.  /.  vi.  5,  1. 

tTMts  these  fanatics  with  the  zealots  The  paraphrase  which  Joaepbia 

(X^7^ra£,  neam)  as  being  '  in  hand  gires  of  the  promise  to  Abraham  is 

more  pore,  but  in  purpose  more  im*  oharacteristio :    wftoeMfkiw  rh    yirm 

pious.      B,  /.  n.  13,  4-  [tA]  tL^Cm  €t$  iStni  woKkk  nl  wX&£^ 

*  B.  jr.  VI.  5>  4*  ^e  reference  is  top  hrtiiifftip,  koI  im^iii^  aL^f%m 
probably  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  a&rQp  tffwSai  rots  ytpdfix^*  {Antia. 
and  not  to  that  of  Balaam,  as  Bret-  i.  14,  4).     But  it  b  to  be 


uriUrt. 


Schneider  supposes,  TkMlog,  FL  /(»-      bered  that  neither  Philo    nor   the 
tqpki,  §  xo.    Of.  AfUiq,  z.  1 1,  7.  Taigum  understood  this  of  MeasUh. 
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cause  of  alann;  the  greater  number  were  possessed  with  a  <^ap.  n. 
belief  that  it  was  written  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
priests  tiiat  it  would  come  to  pass  at  that  Tery  time,  that 
the  East  would  grow  mighty,  and  that  men  proceeding 
fipom  Judsea  would  gain  the  empire  of  the  world.  An 
ambiguous  oracle,  which  had  foretold  [the  fortunes  of] 
Vespasian  and  Titus*...'  Suetonius  relates  the  same  cir- 
cmnfltaaoe  almost  in  the  same  words,  adding,  however,  that 
the  belief  was  ancient,  uniform,  and  universally  current 
throughout  the  East 

But,  however  strong  the  hope  was,  even  after  ^\;Jf^^!^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  quenched,  at  no  distant  JjJ^^J'*** 
time,  in  the  blood  of  the  noblest  Jews.  The  disastrous 
rising  of  Barkokeba  was  the  last  public  profession  of  the 
earlier  creed.  Afterwards  a  gloom  settled  over  the  image 
of  Messiah,  and  increasing  sottows  were  described  as  the 
sure  signs  of  His  approach. 

The  Eliezer,  sumamed  the  Great,  said^:  *A  little  before  i.  af^^Miahn*. 
the  advent  of  Messiah'  shamelessness  shall  be  increased; 
and  there  shall  be  great  dearth  of  com:  the  vine  shall  bear 
fruit,  but  [from  the  excess  of  revellers]  wine  shall  be  sold 
dear.  The  mightiest  empire  in  the  world  shall  be  over- 
whelmed with  evil  judgments,  and  no  chastisement  shall 
have  place.  The  synagogues  shall  be  converted  into  houses 
[>f  diame,  the  borders  of  Judaea  shall  be  laid  waste,  and  all 
the  region  shall  be  made  desolate.  Noble  men  shall  go 
roond  from  town  to  town  and  meet  with  no  offices  of 
ncrcy.  The  wisdom  of  teachers  shall  seem  of  ill  savour: 
the  innocent  shall  be  despised;  and  the  failing  of  truth 

"  IW.  HiaL  ▼.  13 ;  Suet.  Vetp.  4.  expulit,  may  rafer  to  the  intrigaet 

P«rQrebaenit  oiie&te  toto  Tetus  et  of  some  fanaticg. 

B  opinio,  one  in  fatis,  at  eo  *  Sota,  §  15  (m.  pp.  308-9,  ed. 

)  Jndn*  profecti  reram  poti-  Surenhus).  Cf.  Edward,  AvodaSara, 

The  weU-known  paaeage,  PP*  ^4^  f. 
CXaud,  7$,  Jad»oe  impulaore  *  "D  HIIIPID  In  calecmeit  M,  Cf. 

^^laito  aMidne  tumoltiiantcs  urbe  Buztf.  Xtne.  .£066.  ■.  v.  Wagenieil^Lo. 
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U.  TheOuoMn 
{Talwiudi, 


ThetimtQf 

MMHah*t 

cvming. 


shall  be  great  Young  men  shall  confound  the  face  of  tlie 
old;  the  old  shall  rise  before  the  young.  The  son  shall 
provoke  the  father;  the  daughter  shall  rise  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in- 
law;  in  fine  everj  one  shall  have  for  his  foes  those  of  his 
own  household.  In  truth,  that  age  shall  have  the  hot  of 
a  dog,  and  the  son  shall  not  reverence  his  parent.  Od 
whom  then  must  we  trust?    On  our  heavenly  Father ^' 

This  remarkable  passage  stands,  I  believe,  alone  b 
the  Mishna*;  but  in  the  Gremara  many  other  strange  and 
inconsistent  traditions  occur,  which  seem  at  times  more 
like  the  expression  of  despair  than  of  faith.  The  ^  birth- 
pangs  of  Messias'  passed  into  a  proverb';  and  some 
Kabbis  declared  that  they  wished  not  to  behold  Hk 
coming^.  Drought,  famine,  thunder  and  wars  were  among 
the  signs  which  should  precede  Him,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
sight  of  men  should  fail  for  anguish  and  sorrow.  Kor  was 
the  moral  state  of  the  world  expected  to  be  better  than  the 
material.  The  divine  teaching  was  to  fail,  and  all  men 
were  to  becoine  Sadducees:  *  when  men  grow  fewer  and 
fewer,'  so  the  tradition  runs,  *  expect  Messiaa*:  when  the 
world  is  overwhelmed  with  evils  as  with  a  flood:  when 
the  last  supply  is  consumed,  and  the  last  hope  gone,' 

The  prevailing  tone  of  these  traditions  is  due  in  all 
probability  to  the  disappointment  of  earlier  dreams.  Various 
limits  had  been  fixed  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and,  as 
Baf  confessed,  all  were  pa8sed^  Some  had  likened  the 
duration  of  the  world  to  a  week   of  heavenly  days,  sis 


'  Cf.  Lwtant.  IntUt,  vn.  15  f. 

'  Vftriout  opinions  as  to  the  00m- 
inff  and  work  of  Elias  are  given: 
£d^.  s.  f.  (IV.  p.  361). 

»  •D^^an  («Miret,  Matt.  xxir. 
8;  MarkxiiL  8). 

*  Sohdttff.  n.  546-7;  971.  I  have 
not  Terified  Scb5ttgen's  references^ 


which  however  seem  to  be  aociirat«. 
The  Messianic  inteipretations  of  the 
Old  Test,  common  to  the  New  Test.  | 
and  Jewish  writers  are  given  in  Nott 
(i)  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'  Sanhedr.  91,  i  (refenii^g  to 
a  Sam.  xxiL  a8):  Schottg.  n,  154 > 
968. 

•  Schottg.  n.  966. 
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thousand  years  of  trial  and  labour  followed  by  a  millennial  chap,  n 
sabbath*.  Two  thousand  years  it  was  thought  elapsed 
before  the  Law,  two  thousand  were  to  pass  under  the  Law, 
and  two  thousand  years  were  reserved  for  the  victories 
of  Messiah.  Others  thought  that  the  world  would  last 
eighty-five  years  of  Jubilee  (4165  or  4250  years),  and 
that  Messiah  would  come  in  the  last'.  The  Bomans,  it 
was  said  at  one  time,  shall  oppress  Israel  for  nine  months'. 
Others  again  measured  four  himdred  years  from  the  last 
desolation  of  the  Holy  City  as  the  utmost  limit  of  delay; 
but  the  time  went  by,  and  then  men  cried  in  despair:  *  Let 
his  bones  be  broken  who  computes  the  limits  of  Messiah's 
coming*.'  Different  explanations  were  proposed  for  the 
delay.  The  strangest  fancy  perhaps  was  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  necessity  for  all  the  souls  in  the  receptacle 
of  spirits  (Guph)  to  be  embodied  first*;  but  in  some  form 
or  other  it  was  generally  referred  to  the  sins  of  the  people. 
'  \i  Israel  keep  but  one  sabbath,  or  one  fast  duly,  Messiah 
at  length  will  come®.'  He  came,  according  to  another  wild 
legend,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  but 
was  suddenly  carried  away  to  be  revealed  at  His  proper 
time^.  And  with  strange  and  tragic  irony  others  said: 
He  is  even  now  sitting  among  the  poor  and  wounded  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  men  know  Him  not®. 

The  twofold  description  of  Messiah's  advent  was  ex-  n«  manner. 
plained  by  the  different  circumstances  imder  which  He 
might  come.     He  would  come,  it  was  said,  if  the  people 
were  wholly  good  or  wholly  wicked;  if  good,  then  He 
would  appear,  according  to  the  words  of  Daniel,  on  the 

^  Edard,  1.  c.  p.  66.    This  idea  '  Edzard,  p.  28.     Of.  pp.  224  fL 

vas  popular  wHh  the  Christian  Fa-  *  Edzard,  p.  247. 

t&en:   cf.  Bam.  Ep.  15;   Iren.  v.  ^  if ieir.  J'cAa,  59,  and /er.  .BsracA. 

2^,  i.     Lactant.  ImUi.  yn.  14,  and  5,  i.    Cf.  Jost,  Qeich,  d.  Judenth, 

noa.  404  n.     Cf.  Targ.  Mic.  !▼.  8. 

>  Scbottg.  u.  963.  B  Schotig.  u.  969.     Edzard,  p. 

*  Id,  970.  a 54,  or,  as  others  said,  in  Eden  (id. 

*  Id.  965,  L  c). 


WB8T0.  GOBP. 
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CHAP.  11  clouds  of  heaven;  if  evil,  then  meek  and  lowly,  as  foretold 
by  Zechariah^  As  to  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  the  later 
tradition  in  one  respect  was  imiform.  There  will  be  no 
difference,  it  was  said,  between  these  days  and  the  days  of 
Messias,  except  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Gentiles*.  But 
as  to  its  duration  opinions  widely  differed.  Passages  were 
quoted  from  the  Prophets  which  appeared  to  fix  forty  or 
seventy  years,  or  three  generations,  or  a  thousand,  or  seven 
thousand  years  for  its  continuance '.  And  *  in  those  days 
the  Nazarites  shall  drink  wine;'  and  *  there  shall  be  no 
more  proselytes;'  but  *all  the  Gentiles  of  their  own  accord 
shall  be  brought  to  Messiah,'  and  ^all  shall  be  dean*.' 
Thus  some  said,  'in  the  days  of  Messiah  there  wiU  be 
thirteen  tribes,  and  the  thirteenth  will  be  Messiah's;'  but 
others  again  doubted  whether  the  ten  tribes  would  be 
restored*, 
iii.  other  jeuh        The  later  Jewish  books  contribute  some  further  detail^ 

iM  works,  ,  /•   tr        •    1         t  1 

as  to  the  expectation  of  Messiah,  though  perhaps  little 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  their  originality*.  It  is  said  that  a 
new  Elias,  bom  like  the  first  of  barren  parents,  will  herald 
His  approach  by  a  preaching  of  repentance,  according  to 
some  only  three  days  before  Messiah^.  Messiah  HimseK 
will  appear  in  the  North,  and  His  advent  will  be  marked  by 
a  star®.  Moses  and  Elias  will  attend  Him,  and  He  *  will 
stand  upon  the  roof  of  the  Temple;'  and  the  Shekinah 
will  continue  with  men  for  three  years  and  a  half®.      The 


1  Schottg.  u.  ^69.     In  this  con-  '  Sch5ttg.  ii.   p.  207    (fr. 

nezion  (Zech.  xii.  10 — 12)  the  idea  xlviii.   19).    C£   Sanhedr.   c   xi-  3. 

of  a  Messiah,   '  the  son  of  Joseph/  Targ.   2!eoh.  x.  4.     4  Esdr.    xilL ; 

was  first  entertained :  Stuxa  Bab.  53.  supr.  p.  106. 

Cf.  Gfrorer,  n.  358  ff.    Infr.  p.  135,  «  The  pre-exiatence  of  Messiah  » 

n.  9.    The  death  of  Messias  is  ad-  taught  in  the  later  writings      It 

mitted  in  4  Esdr.  vii.;  supr.  p.  107.  -was  'the  Spirit  of  Messi&h   which 

3  Edzard,   p.  3o8.     Cf.  G-frorer,  brooded  over  the  waters  at  tlie  crea- 

Jahrh,  d,  HeUs,  i.  219.     Bertholdt,  tion.'     Cf.  Nork,  p.  iz.  ajid  notL 

p.  41'                              ,  '  Schottg.  n.  p.  533. 

»  Schdttg.  n.  p.  973.  «  Id.  pp.  538,  531. 

*  Id.  pp.  6r3  ff.  »  Id.  pp.  544,  ,88,  548. 
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same  Passover  night  which  witnessed  the  chief  crises  in    cdap.  ii. 

the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  will  also  witness  Messiah's 

coming^     And  some  speak  of  a  mediatorial  death   and 

exaltation,  of  a  resurrection  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  the 

just,  of  the  removal  of  the  Redeemer  (Goel)  to  heaven^ 

Then  all  the  feast-days  will  be  abolished  except  the  day 

of  atonement,  and  sacrifices  shall  cease,  and  there  will  be 

no  distinction  of  clean  and   unclean*.     The  kingdom  of 

il^siah  win  be  strong  in  spite  of  the  banded  heathen. 

The  oppressors  of  Israel  will  be  destroyed,  and  all  others 

made  to  do  service  to  God's   chosen   people.     Then  the 

blessings  of  Eden  will  be  restored:  all  creation  will  be 

relieved  from  the  consequences  of  man's  sin ;  and  God  will 

walk  as  in  old  times  among  His  people,  and  man  will  not 

%  from  the  presence  of  His  Maker^. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  Jewish  literature  whicli  JT;  ^«  mystic 
has  exerted  a  powerfiil  influence  upon  the  later  doctrine  o{  the  Jem. 
Messiah,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  mystic  teaching  of 
the  Kabbala  was  directed  in  any  degree  towards  the  sub- 
ject at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Mysticism  and 
philosophy  looked  first  within  rather  than  without  for  the 
fiilfilment  of  the  aspirations  which  they  cherished ;   and 

^  Jerome  mentions  this   'Jewish  — i.     Cf.  infr.  p.  135,  on  Zoliar, 
tnwiition*    as    the    ground  of   the  '  Schottg.  II.  pp.  6i3  ff. 

'Apostolic  tradition'  of  the -watch-  *    Gfrorer,    Jakrh.    d.  Heils,    I. 

ingB  of   Easter-eye — the  nox  vigi-  pp.  4 1 3  f. 

UoTHm  {C<nnm.   in  Matt,   xxv.  6).  Buxtorfs  essay,  De  Measia  venturo 

The  passaged  referring  to  this  usage  {de  Si/nag.  Jud.  c.  1.  Ugolini,  Thes. 

we  giren  by  Bingham,  Anliq.  xxi.  iv.),  contains  very  little  of  import- 

I,  31.     Schottg.  n.  pp.  531,  563.  ance,  but  gives  a  curious  description 

^  Sdiottg.    II.   pp.  566,    578  ff.,  of  the  ten  expected  signs  of  Messiah 

595.     The   notion  of  a   'suffering  (pp.  11 54  ff.),  of  the  ten  consolations 

Meoiah'   belongs  exclusively  to  a  (pp.  1160  ff.),  and  of  the  great  feast 

late  period.     He  appears  ma  the  9<m  which  should  mark  His  advent  (pp. 

^Joteph  or  Ephrmm^  as  opposed  to  1161  ff.). 

^  ton  of  David;  but  the  earliest  I  have  collected    in  a    note   at 

trace  of  this   belief  occurs  in  the  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  Messi- 

B<ih^.  Gemara.    Gf.  Targ.  Cant.  iv.  anic  passages  quoted  in   the  New 

5 ;  (Jems.)  Ex.  xl.  11.     Pearson  On  Testament,    which    are   interpreted 

^  Creed,  164  note;  Strauss,  L^ten  in  the  same  manner  in  Jewish  writ- 

/<»,  n.  314;  Gfrorer,  ii«  762;  270  ings. 

£2 
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CHAP.  It    they  probably  received  from  Christianity  the  impulse  by 
which  their  later  course  was  shaped  ^ 
The  origin  cf        Like  othcr  EaBtcm  nations,  the  Jews  were  natnraUy  in- 

this  lUwature,  .  .  "^ 

clined  to  theosophic  speculation,  and  though  this  tendencr 
may  have  been  repressed  by  the  definite  teaching  of  reveU- 
tion,  as  long  as  they  were  confined  within  the  sacred  boun- 
daries of  Palestine,  it  found  a  freer  scope  after  the  exile. 
The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  suggested  a  congenial  subject 
for  mystical  interpretation.  In  their  general  imagery  they 
appeared  to  reflect  the  symbols  of  a  strange  nation,  and  to 

Ezek.i.  invite  the  study  of  Eastern  wisdoln.  The  Vision  of  the 
Divine  glory — the  chariot-throne  on  which  the  Lord  was 
seen  by  the  river  of  Chebar — ^formed  the  text  for  the  in- 
quiry into  the  essence  and  majesty  of  God;  as  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis  seemed  to  contain  under  a  veil  the  secrets 

lu  great  tub-  of  Creation.  Eound  these  two  centres — the  manifestation 
of  God's  glory  in  Himself  and  in  Creation — Theology  and 
Nature — ^fancies  and  thoughts  clustered,  and  at  length 
gained  consistency.  Enthusiasts  saw  the  shadows  of  their 
own  dreams  in  the  divine  history  of  their  nation,  and  fim- 
cied  that  the  patriarchs  were  their  teachers.  Whatever 
they  felt  to  be  true  in  foreign  systems  was  found  latent  b 
some  symbolic  word  or  number.  All  inward  and  outward 
experience  was  held  to  be  only  a  commentary  on  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Its  growth.  The  progress  of  mysticism  is  generally  the  same:  a 

vague  aspiration,  a  pregnant  word,  a  tradition,  gathering 
form  and  fulness  in  the  lapse  of  time,  an  incongruous  sys- 
tem, treasured  in  the  secret  discipline  of  schools,  and  at 
length  committed  to  writing.  And  such  was  the  history  ol 
the  Kabbala*.  Already,  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 

1  Cf.  Zunz,  cap.  ix.  xxL  books  of  the  Old  Testament   be^ 

'  The  name  belongs  to  a  much  sides  the  Pentateuch  (Zuni,  44,  n  \ 

later  period.     The  root  is  kabal  to  cf.   ed.   402,   n.) ;    and  even    alW 

receive  ^hy  tradiiionX  and  the  word  the  teohnicad  sense  of  the  word  w«4 

was  originally  appfied    to    all  the  established,   it  was  stiU  oommonlj 
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Testament,  there  are  traces  of  the  recognition  of  esoteric  chap.  ii. 
wisdom  in  the  *  Chariot'  and  the  *  Creation;'  and  at  Alex- 
andria the  new  theory  found  a  rapid  and  natural  develop- 
ment ^  In  Palestine  and  Babylon  the  same  teaching  spread, 
but  under  close  restrictions.  It  was  forbidden  for  any  one 
under  thirty  years  of  age  to  read  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel. 
The  public  exposition  of  the  *  works  of  creation'  or  of  the 
*  chariot'  was  imlawful^,  and  single  hearers  were  selected 
with  special  care.  The  very  form  of  instruction  was  enig- 
matic. The  truth  was  expressed  in  short  *  sentences  for 
thinking  men;'  principles  only  were  given,  and  not  the 
application  of  them. 

As  long  as  the  Kabbala  remained  in  this  form,  it  i%  Earlier  tpeeur 
evident  that  it  must  have  continued  subject  to  external  i«»^«>mmtt. 
influences.  Its  teaching  included  the  knowledge  of  all 
mysteries;  and  as  Christianity  most  truly  purified  the 
speculations  of  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  polytheism  of 
Julian,  so  also  it  must  have  modified  the  secrets  of  Jewish 
tradition.  The  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  mystic, 
would  have  shrunk  equally  from  the  conscious  appropria- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine;  but  some  principles,  when  once 
enunciated,  approve  themselves  so  certainly  to  the  heart 
and  reason,  that  it  becomes  a  question  afterwards  whether 
they  spring  from  revelation  or  from  intuition.  Thus  open 
on  one  side  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  th^ 
Kabbala  grew  in  silence,  till  at  last,  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centuries,  the  traditionary  dogmas  were  embodied 
in  ivritten  commentaries'.     Of  these,  two  remain  widely 

itted  £mr  'onl  tradition'  in  tbe  13th  nisi  faerii  sapieni  <|m  sensum  in- 

and  14th  eentnries  (Zonz,  1.  0.).  telligit.    There  are  in  the  Talmud 

^    Ztms,    pp.    163,    163.    Sir<ic^  traces  of   the  existence    of  secret 

ZLJX.  10.  interpretations  of  the  Mereaba  and 

*    Miahna,    Chagiffa,  c.  2,  §   i.  Bereihitk,  Ziinz,  164. 
Kon    expontmt..... opera   creationis  *  Zuni^  165. 

I  doooos  Deque  corrum  cum  yno. 
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CHAP.  iL  separated  in  the  times  of  their  redaction,  but  both  probably 
were  based  on  traditions  of  equal  antiquity.  The  Sqpher 
Jetsira  or  Booh  of  the  Creation  dates,  in  its  present  form, 
from  about  the  eighth  century*:  the  Sepher  ha  Zohar  or 
Book  of  Splendour  owes  its  existence  to  R.  Moses  of  Leon 
in  the  thirteenth  century^. 
Faueint^rvv  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  little 
Zohar.  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  passing  coincidences  between  the 

Kabbalistic  books  and  the  New  Testament.  In  their  fun- 
damental principles,  the  two  present  a  total  contrast.  Tht? 
Jetsira  develops  a  system  of  pantheism  utterly  at  variance 
with  Christianity;  and  the  same  pantheism  lies  at  the  basis 
of  Zohar.  At  the  same  time  speculations  on  the  Divine 
Nature  are  necessarily  so  vague,  that  recent  theologian? 
have  found  in  Zohar  the  whole  of  Christianity.  The  two 
natures  of  Messiah,  and  His  threefold  office,  are  said  to  be 
symbolized  in  the  tree  of  the  ten  Sephirothy  and  in  the 
Chariot^;  and  those  more  abstruse  questions  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  which  agitated  and  divided  the  Church. 

^  Zunz,  165,  who  give  numerous  Authors  in  the  present  work  (Jost^ 

examples  of  Uter  idioms  and  words.  p.  10) ;  and  it  is  impossible  noi  io 

The  Talmud  contains  a  reference  to  hope  for  some  dear  results  from  hb 

a  Sepher  JeUira,  which  Zunz  sup-  later  studies. 

poses  to  be  an  error  for  Halcoth  The    other    opinions   as    to    tlie 

JeLsira  mentioned  elsewhere  (p.  464,  origin  of  Zohar  are  given  l^  Joel, 

n.).    Popular  tradition  ascribes  its  JHe  JteliffhM-phUosophie  det  Sokar, 

authorship  to  R.  Akiba,  or  even  to  1849,  PP*  ^<  ^* 

Abraham.  In  the  absence  of  an  exact  '  Schdt^n,  n.  pp.  994  ff.;  350 

criticism  of  its  composition  it  is  im-  ff. ;  366  ff.  His  arguments  rest  on  the 

possible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  first  ele-  convertibility  of  the  terms  SkeHmaJL 

ments.     Of.  Jellinek,   Beitrdge  zur  Metatron,  &c.  with  Meanah,  which 

Oeech,  d.  Kabhala,  i.  Leipsic,  1852.  seems  to  be  tmwarranted.     Messiah 

'    This    has    been    satisfactorily  is  comparatively  rarely  mentioned 

established  by  Jellinek  in  his  tract,  by  name,  and  where  the  title  occurs 

Mote$  hen  SchenUob  de  Leon  wnd  there  is  little  to  justify  the  ident^ 

tein  verhdltniss  zum  Sohar,  Leipsic,  fication.     Cf.  Sch&ttg.  n.  pp.  367, 

1851.     The  warm  approvid  of  Jost  278,    %Sg,    411,    413.      The   most 

is  sufficient  to  remove  any  lingering  remarkable  passage  (p.  34 1> 


doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  Jel-  to  have   but  little  of  a   Christiaii 

llnek's  conclusion:  A,  Jdiinek  und  tone.    The  passages  here   referred 

die  Kabbala,   Leipsic,    185a.      Gf.  to  maintiun  expressly  the   twofold 

Zunz,  pp.  404  f.    Jellinek  detects  Messias — ^the  Son  of  David  and  the 

the    presence    of    nine     different  Son  of  Ephraim :  cf.  p.  360. 
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are  said  to  be  anticipated  and  decided  in  the  mystical    <^hap.  ii. 
dogmas  of  Simeon  ben  Jochai. 

The  direct  and  unquestionable  traditions  as  to  Messiah,  AtUhentie 
which  are  embodied  m  Zohar,  are  more  interesting.  He  is  traduumt. 
to  be  revealed  first  in  Galilee*,  coming  from  the  garden  of 
Eden;  and  a  star  in  the  East  is  to  herald  His  approach:  the 
land  which  was  first  laid  waste  by  invaders  is  to  receive 
first  its  consolation*.  He  is  to  spring  from  the  race  of 
Boaz  and  David  ^;  and  the  dove  which  brought  to  Noah 
the  tidings  that  the  flood  had  abated  shall  hover  over  Him, 
and  place  a  crown  upon  His  head^.  To  Him  the  little  ones 
shall  be  gathered,  and  He  shall  collect  the  captives  from 
all  the  comers  of  the  earth*.  He  shall  enter  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  prophet,  riding  on  an  ass^;  and  *  drink 
the  cup'  of  suffering  as  men^;  and  Messias,  the  son  of 
Joseph  (or  Ephraim),  shall  die,  and  rise  again;  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised^. 

But  while  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  mysticism  tiu  indirect 
which  gave  this  form  to  the  doctrine  of  Messiah  after  the  HMeapecu- 
Christian  era  had  led  to  any  clear  conception  of  a  suffering 
Saviour  before  His  Advent®,  it  unconsciously  prepared  the 
way  for  a  true  recognition  of  His  Divine  nature.  Even  in 
the  Pentateuch  there  are  traces  of  a  revealed  as  well  as  of 
a  hidden  God,  of  one  on  whom  man  may  look  and  still 

^  The  reaaon  tUefifed  is  giyen  by  mast  have  been  a  ChriBtian  from 

Jenme  (Comm,  in  MaU.  y.  16)  ut  the  summary  of  his  teaching.     An 

obi     Isribdis    fuerat    ab    Assyriis  answer  of   Glsessner  is   appended, 

primA    captivitas,    ibi    redemptoris  with  a  rejoinder  of  Sohott^ren,  but 

pneoonhim  nasceretor.  nevertheless  his  case    seems  quite 

•  Scfadttg.  n.  534,  525;  I.  II.  insufficient. 

'  Id.  n.  525.  In  note   {1)  at  the  end  of  the 

^  Id.  p.  537.  chi^ter  some  account  of  the  later 

'  Id.  pp.  541 — 543.  Samaritan  Christology  is  given. 

•  Id.  p.  543.  •  Friedrich's  refutation  of   Ber- 
7  Id.  pp.  Ill,  550.  tholdVs  argument  in  support  of  the 

•  Id.  pp.  557,  565,  571.  ante-christian  doctrine  of  a  suffering 
Sdfeottgen  in  his  lietionet  Rah-      Messiah,  may  be  added  to  the  other 

hmkm^  n.  §§  8  ft  endeavours  to  references  which  have  been  given 
eatAblisb  that  R.  Simeon  b.  Jochai  on  this  subject :  Diicuit.  de  Chriatol, 
— the  reputed  author  of  ZiJiar, —      Samar,  Lib.  Lips.  iSai,  pp.  iiff. 
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cHAP.jL^  live,  of  an  angel  (Maleach)  who  exercises  the  ftinctions  of 
deity.  This  conception  of  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
Deity  was  followed  in  the  later  books  by  a  corresponding 
representation  of  His  invisible  energy.  In  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  Wisdom  {Khokma,  <ro^)  appears  in  some  de- 
gree to  fill  up  the  chasm  between  Grod  and  the  world;  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings  this  mediative  element  is  ap- 
prehended with  greater  distinctness,  but  at  the  same  time 
only  partially,  and  with  a  tendency  to  pantheistic  error*  ^ 
Meanwhile  the  growing  belief  in  an  angel-world,  composed 
of  beings  of  the  most  different  natures  and  offices,  gave 
consistency  to  the  idea  of  a  Power  standing  closer  to  God 
than  the  mightiest  among  the  created  hosts.  The  doctrine 
thus  grounded  fell  in  exactly  with  the  desire  of  the  philo- 
sophic interpreters  of  Scripture  to  remove  from  the  text  the 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  with  varied  ingenuity  and  deep  insight  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  creature  and  the' Creator,  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite,  they  constructed  the  doctrine  of  the  word  {Memra, 
Xoyos). 
4  Thfdoctrini       The  belief  in  a  divine  Word,  a  mediatini;  Power  by 

qf  the  Word.  ,  *^         ,  ■' 

which  Grod  makes  Himself  known  to  men  in  action  and 
teaching,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  school  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming.  It  found  acceptance  alike  at  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria,  and  moulded  the  language  of  the  Targnms 
as  well  as  the  speculations  of  Philo.  But  there  was  a  cha» 
racteristic  difference  in  the  form  which  the  belief  assumed. 
In  Palestine  the  Word  appears,  like  the  Angel  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  the  medium  of  the  outward  communication  of 
Otoi  with  men:  in  Egypt,  as  the  inner  power  by  which 
such  communication  is  rendered  possible.  The  one  doc- 
trine tends  towards  the  recognition  of  a  divine  Person  sub- 
ordinate to  God^ :  the  other  to  the  recognition  of  a  twofold 
personality  in  the  divine  essence. 

^  Yet  the  petioiul  Metairon  wm  oreftted.    Of.  Domer,  l.  60. 
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The  earliest  Palestinian  view  of  the  Word  is  given  in    c"ap.  ii. 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos.     In  this  it  is  said  the  Lord  pro-  \,  /nPaies- 
Ucted  Noah  by  His  Word  when  he  entered  the  Ark:  that  tm' Targum 
He  made  a  covenant  between  Abraham  and  His  Word:  that  o«n,  tn,  i6. 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  with  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness;  xvS'.  2. 
with  Abraham  at  Beersheba;  with  Isaac  when  he  went 
among  the  Philistines;  with  Joseph  in  Egypt.     At  Bethel, 
Jacob  made  a  covenant  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  should  Gen,  xxvuu  20. 
ItAtr  Ood.     Moses,  at  Sinai,  brought  forth  the  people  to  Exod,«ix,\i. 
wife  the   Word  of  Chd,     In  the  book   of  Deuteronomy,  peut,iii.i\ 
again,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  appears  as  a  consuming  fire, 
talking  to  His  people  from  the  midst  of  the  mounts  and 
fighting  for  them  against  their  enemies;   and  the  same 
image  recurs  in  the  Targimi  of  Jonathan  on  the  books  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel. 

In  the  later  Tarffums  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  works  of  7;*« '«'«• 
the  Word  are  brought  out  more  plainly.  He  creates  man, 
and  blesses  him,  and  detects  his  fall.  By  Him  Enoch  is 
translated,  and  Hagar  comforted.  He  appears  to  Abraham 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  provides  the  ram  for  him  on 
Moriah.  He  is  present  with  Jacob  at  Bethel,  in  Haran, 
and  in  the  going  down  to  Egypt.  At  the  Exodus  He 
destroys  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  delivers  His 
people  with  mighty  signs,  and  becomes  their  King^ 

^  Id    dae    ooaDexion    with   the  the  Targums,   or  immediately   de- 

Uemrn  ie  the  Skekinakf   the    one  riyed    from  it.      In  some  parallel 

ngwdiog   the   active  operation  of  passages  of  the  Targum  both  terms 

Ood,  the  other  His  visible  presenoe.  occur.     Thus  in  Num.  xxiii.   21, 

The  Skekinah,   however,   is  rarely  Onkelos   paraphrases :    The    Word 

Bffitioned  in  the  Targums  [e.  g,  Ex.  of  the  Lord  shall  be  their  help,  and 

zxv.  8 ;  Num.  v.  3,   '  the  Sheldnah  the  Shekinah  of  th^r  King  among 

of  the  Lord '  (Onkelos) ;  and  more  them ;  and  Pseudo- Jonathan :  The 

frequently  in  the    later    Targums.  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  be  their 

Gf.  Boxtf.  Lex,  Rahb,  s.  v,  Qen.  ix.  help,  and  the  triumphal  strain  of 

tj,  already  quoted,  p.  86,  n.  i  offers  King  Messias  shall  sound  among 

tlie  most  remarkable  example  of  the  them.    Again,  in  Ex.  xx.  34,  the 

mtrodoctkm  of  the  Shekinah],  but  Shekinah  in    Onkelos  replaces  the 

(*«qnflothr  in  Zohar;  while  the  title  Word  of  the  Lord  in  Pseudo^ona- 

i^mra  la  •zdoaiyely  confined   to  than.    And  conversely  ^n  Ex.  xix. 
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CHAP.  II.         The  representation  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 

ii./nBim>t-   Word  in  Philo  is  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  Ak 

Thsviirieijf     rccognitiou  of  an  outward  Mediator.    Various  influences 

tencft  qf         combined  to  modify  his  doctrine,  and  the  enimciation  of  it 

IS  perplexed  and  mconsistent«     Ihe  very  title  JLogos  with 

its  twofold  meaning,  speech  and  reason,  was  a   fruitful 

source  of  ambiguity*;  and  this  first  confusion  was  increased 

by  the  tempting  analogies  of  Greek  philosophy  in  conflict 

with  the  Hebrew  faith  in  the  absolute  unity  of  Grod.     As  « 

necessary  consequence,  the  Logos  is  described  under  the 

most  varied  forms.     At  one  time  it  is  the  mind  of  Grod  in 

which  the  archetypal  world  exists,  as  the  design  of  an 

earthly  fabric  in  the  mind  of  the  architect*.     At  another 

time  it  is  the  inspirer  of  holy  men,  the  spring  and  food  of 

virtue.     At  another  time  it  is  the  Son  of  Grod^  the  Firgt- 

bom,  all-pervading,  all-sustaining,  and  yet  personally  ^ 

tmet  l&om  God.     At  another  time^the  conception  o^  tw(» 

distinct  divine  personalities  yields  to  the  ancient  dogma. 

and  the  Logos,  while  retaining  its  divine  attributes,  i* 

regarded  only  as  a  special  conception  of  Gk>d,  as  reasoning. 

acting,  creating. 

phiio*i  inter-         The  coutrast  between  the  wavering  conceptions  of  Philo 

^ed icith^  and  the  simple  statement  of  the  Targumists  is  seen  clearlv 

thowinthe  ^ 

Tarmtrru.         ,y.   Deut.  xxiii.  14,    Shekinah  in  where  unparalleled.     It  is  worUit 

the  Pseudo- Jonathan  answers  to  the  of  notice  that  the  eight  names  of 

Word  of  the  Iiord  in  Onkelos.  Messiah    given    in    the    MidrnA 

The  first   of   the    passages   just  Mitehle  (xiith  cent.)  on  the  authoritr 

quoted  has  been  brought  forward  of   K.   Uuna  (tioo  a.d.)    onnUn 

to    establish   the    identity    of   the  nothing  to  identi^  Him  with  ike 

Word  of  the  Lord  with   Messiah,  Word  or  Shekinab.     Compare  tb« 

[Schottgen,   ni.    5,   6;   Bertholdt,  names  given  by  Philo  c(«  con/Wi.  ^ 

§  14.      The    passage    ouoted    by  §  18.    The  union  of  Uie  Shekinali 

the  latter  (note  3)  from  Targ.  Jon.  with  Messiah  is  taught  in  Zohtr. 

Is.  xlii.  I,   is  diflTcrently  given  by  Of.  Bertholdt,  §  94,  n.  3. 

Schottoen,  in.  431 :  m  quo  Verbwn  ^  The  distinction  is  recognised  ib 

mtum  (majestas  mea)  fihi  complaai^;  the  contrast  of  the  \&yw  rpo^Mpith 
en  if  it  were  less  equivocal  it 


but  even  if  it  were  less  equivocal  it  and  the  \6yot  MkdOerot,  deviia  Me»^ 

could  have  but  little  weight  againBt  iii.  ii  (11.  p.  154). 
the  whole  tenor   of  early  tfewish  •  De  mvnd,  op(f.  §  4  ff.  <i.  pp.  4 

writings.     Not  only  is  the  proposed  ff.)    The    whole    passage    is    most 

interpretation    doubtful,    but    else*  characteristic  and  instructive. 
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in  the  passages  where  they  recognize  in  common  the  pre-  <^"^p  ^^ 
sence  of  the  Logos  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Philo  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  that  through  which  the  world 
was  created*,  but  at  the  same  time  as  an  'instrument' 
(opyavov)*,  'which  still,  in  after  time,  the  pilot  of  the  uni- 
verse handles  as  a  rudder,  and  so  steers  the  course  of  all 
things*.'  The  angel  which  met  Hagar  was  *the  divine 
Word,'  but  Hagar  is  said  to  be  *  routine  learning'  (17  ftcaiy 
Kol  ^kvkXios  irotScio),  which  twice  flying  from  the  presence 
of  sovereign  virtue  (Sarah)  is  brought  back  by  the  divine 
Word  to  the  house  of  her  Lord^.  Jacob  met  the  Word  of 
God  at  Bethel,  even  one  of  those  'Words  which  Grod  sends 
to  bring  help  to  the  lovers  of  virtue*.'  '  An  angel,  a  ser- 
vant of  Gknl,  the  Word,  changed  the  name  of  Jacob,  but 
the  unalterable  God  changed  the  name  of  Abraham...*' 
The  Word  was  the  cloud  which  separated  the  hosts  of  Israel 
and  Egypt,  to  whom  '  the  Father  who  created  (y€vn;<ras) 
the  universe  assigned  the  special  gift,  that  standing  on  the 
confines  He  should  separate  the  created  (to  y€i^ii€vov)  from 
Him  that  made  it.  The  same  is  at  once  the  suppliant  of 
the  mortal  ever  pining  (loypcuVoKros)  for  the  incorruptible, 
and  the  envoy  of  the  prince  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  he 
rejoices  in  the  gift,  and  magnifying  himself,  sets  it  forth, 
saying:  And  I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,  being 
neither  imbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  as  you,  but  a 
niean  between  the  extremes,  in  contact  (ofw/pcvwv)  with 
both^' 

'  Ik  Monard,  §  5  (i.  p.  ai5).  where  ol  ^776X01  jrcU  X^YOt  are  con- 

'  lesf.  AUeg,  L  §  9  (i.  p.  47) ;  m.  trasted  with  airrhi  6  (Jfr.    The  trea- 

i  3(  (L  p.  106).      Ik  Cfurub,  §  35,  tise  (fe  poti,  Cain,  §§  6,  15,  16  (i. 

{L  p.  162).  pp.  319,  141,  943)  contains  a  veiy 

'  Ik  Migr.  Abr.  %  i  (i.  p.  437).  intereeting  series  of  examples  of  its 

*  Ik  Chervb.  §  i  (i.  jp.  138).     Cf.  usage. 
«  'W-  §  37  (i.  p.  570).  •  Ik  mtU,  now.  §  13  (i.  p.  590- 

'  Ik  Somn.  §  11,  I.  p.  631.    The  ^  Quit  rer.  div.  hcer,  §41,  (I.  p. 

planU  fonn   (K&yoi)    is    worthy  of  501).     With  the  language  here  used 

^0^0^    It  occnn  in  the  simplest  compare    the    title    it&r€pot    $t6s 

■«ae  in  leg.  AUeg.  §  &i,  I.  p.  i«,  quoted    from   Philo    by   Eusebiua, 
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^"^P-  "•  Even  from  these  examples — and  they  might  be  mnlti- 

jntuwidH    plied  indefinitely — it  is  evident  that  Philo  had  no  nniform 

qfth4  variety  •%:»»»  ,.  /.i-r  mi  •• 

qfPhiio*t       and  distmct  doctnne  of  the  Logos.     The  term  in  its  mani- 
sfHiemiiend'   fold  senses  Continually  rules  his  thoughts,  and  he  deals 

etiey  may  b«  -ii.  /.  ,i  *  ^      ^  *^  i-i 

traced,  with  this  more  frequently  than  with  the  great  idea  to  which 

it  was  properly  applied.  An  apparent  analogy,  a  striking 
incident,  a  passing  phrase  is  sufficient  to  modify  his  state- 
ment and  direct  the  course  of  his  reasoning.  With  him 
speculation  had  arrived  at  that  stage  in  which  language 
domineers  over  thought  But  though  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  absolutely  that  Philo  attributed  to  the  Word  a  per- 
sonal and  divine  essence,  and  still  more  to  bring  all  his 
statements  into  harmony  with  one  dogmatic  scheme,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  general  tendency  towards  one  issue  amoDg 
the  conflicting  details  which  his  writings  contain,  one  great 
current  of  thought  which  can  be  traced  throughout  them 
in  spite  of  the  manifold  eddies  by  which  it  is  disturbed. 
When  he  writes  most  independently  he  assigns  to  the 
Logos  divine  attributes*  and  personal  action*;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  affirms,  in  the  most  decided  maimer,  the  ab- 
solute indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature*.  The  Word  i* 
neither  an  emanation  nor  a  created  being,  but  rather  God 
Himself  under  a  particular  form,  conceived  as  the  source 
and  centre  of  vital  energy.  Combined  with  his  other 
teaching,  this  view  naturally  leads  to  the  conception  of 
a  twofold  personality  in  the  Godhead.  Even  while  he 
shrinks  from  the  recognition  of  such  a  doctrine*,  his  argu- 
ments must  have  led  men  to  reflect  upon  it;  and  in  this 

PrcBp,  Etf,   vn.   13.    Thw  title  if  561. 

indeed  implied  in  Leg,  AUeg,  §  73  *  Ab  the  dpx<^/>«t^>  dc  <SMUt.  %  37» 

(I.  p.  118).  I.  653;  tUim  $€00,  de  mwuL  c^- 

^  As  the  creation  de  Monarch,  %$,  §  8,  i.  6,  &c. ;  ^fuOv  r&9  drcXwr  ^ccf, 

n.   22$,    and  preservation  of   the  Leg,  AUeg.  §  73. 1.  iiS;  Swofx'h  ^ 

UniverM,  frag,  n.  p.  655.   6  Snot  Somn,  §41,  I.  656;  c£  I.  308. 

\6yos  vept/x^^  ^^  Tdrra  koI  xerXi^  '    Quod  dd,  pUuni  inM»  fx^ 

piMtp,     C£  Qui$  rer.  div,  kcer,  §  38,  l  409. 

I.  p.  499,  de  profttgu,  §  lo^  L  p.  ^  l)e  Somn,  §  39,  I.  655. 
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way,  without  laying  the  actual  foundation  for  the  truth,  he    chap.  ii. 
prepared  the  ground  on  which  it  might  be  laid. 

But  the  preparation  which  Philo  made  for  the  Gospel  rathedoo- 

.       ^       .       .      ^  1  1      .  TT.      .1  /»     1      trine  qf  the 

was  purely  theological  and  speculative.     His  idea  of  the  2*JJf,Jf^''*" 
Logos  was  wholly  disconnected  from  all  Messianic  hopes^  J^'J^'^'^ 
It  was  in  fact,  to  a  great  degree,  a  philosophical  substitute  Messiah, 
for  them.   Philo  may  have  conceived  of  the  Word  as  acting 
through  Messiah,  but  not  as  one  with  Him.    The  lines  of 
thought  which  pointed  to  the  action  of  a  second  Person  in 
the  Gk)dhead,  and  the  victories  of  some  future  human  con- 
queror were  not  even  parallel,  but  divergent    It  was  re- 
served for  St  John  to  combine  the  antithetic  truths  in  one 
short  divine  phrase.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  Grod,  Man, 
Shekinah,  Word,  were  placed  together  in  the  most  simple 
and  sublime  union:  The  Word  was  Gody  and  the  Word  was  jo*n  i.  i4. 
made  man  and  tabernacled  among  us'^. 

Little  still  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  relation  which  oeMraitum- 
the  Messianic  hope,  which  has  been  now  traced  in  its 
various  forms  and  bearings,  bore  to  its  fulfilment.     One  or  Ths/raffmen' 
two  points,  however,  which  are  often  overlooked  in  a  mass  ^je^dS^hope, 
of  detail,  may  deserve  some  notice.    And  the  first  thing 
which  must  strike  any  one  who  has  observed  the  manifold 
sources  from  which  i^Q  several  traits  of  Messiah's  person 
have  been  drawn,  is  the  fragmentariness  of  the  special  con- 
ceptions formed  of  Him.     Most  of  the  separate  elements, 
of  which  the  whole  truth  consisted,  were  known,  but  they 
were  kept  distinct.     One  feature  was  taken  for  the  com- 
plete image;  and  the  only  temper  which  excluded  all  error 
was  that  of  simple  and  devout  expectation. 

Yet  while  the  results  of  the  long  and  anxious  thought  ruprogre*- 
of  the  people   were  thus   partial  and  imcombined,  each 

1  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  \&yw  thuu  r6r  vl^  roO  $toO,  un  6 

Origen  b  moet  important,  c.  CeU.  ii.  KiXffos  tlfnjKi,,, 

ii,  4yt^  di  KoX  voXXoit  *lovdcUoit  tuxl  *  Cf.  Apoc.  xxL  3  (i^oton,  habi- 

ctHptlis  y€  hrayytKotUpoiS  ttvat,  ffvfir  tavU  =  <r«n}r6tf,  Jud.  viiL  1 1,  ic.) 
^^(^  oMvdf  dx^oa  htaufwrrot  r6 
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CHAP.  II.  succeeding  generation  added  something  to  the  heritage  of 
the  past,  and  made  a  wider  faith  possible.  Step  by  step  the 
majesty  of  Messiah  was  traced  in  nobler  lines,  in  Henoch 
and  Esdras;  and  if  the  subtle  speculations  of  the  Hellen- 
ists on  the  action  and  revelation  of  God  had  no  direct 
Messianic  application,  they  familiarized  the  minds  of  men 
with  thoughts  essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  doctrinf 
of  an  Incarnation. 

judf^fecu.  *  Everything  was  ready'  for  the  work,  but  the  work  of 

the  Spirit  was  not  yet  done.  The  essentially  divine  natnre 
of  Messiah  was  not  acknowledged.  The  import  of  His 
human  nature  was  not  felt.  The  full  character  of  His 
work  with  regard  to  man,  to  the  nation,  to  the  world,  wm 
not  apprehended.  The  consciousness  of  personal  sin  turn- 
ing the  mind  of  the  believer  to  the  thought  of  a  new  birth 
was  hardly  awakened.  The  adoption  of  the  nations  to  be 
joint-heirs  with  Israel  to  a  spiritual  kingdom  must  have 
seemed  impossible  till  man's  personal  relation  to  God  was 
fully  recognized.  And  the  wider  effects  of  redemption 
could  be  regarded  only  as  material  blessings  till  the  full 
bearing  of  redemption  on  mankind  was  realized.  Yet  men 
were  everywhere  *  feeling  after'  the  truth  which  lay  near  to 
them.  And  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  Jew 
could  have  pictured  to  himself  Christ  as  He  really  came; 
so  it  is  equally  impossible  to  imagine  any  other  Saviour, 
who  could  have  satisfied  all  the  wants  which  were  felt  at 
the  time  of  His  coming. 

Yet  the  pre-  Timcs  of   triumph  and  sorrow,    the  government  of 

parcUion  toot  ^  '  o 

computed,  judges,  kiugs,  and  priests,  the  open  manifestation  of  di- 
vine power  and  the  brilliant  display  of  human  courage, 
the  teaching  of  prophets  and  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, the  concentration  of  Eastern  meditation  and  the 
activity  of  Western  thought,  the  scepticism  of  learning 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  hope,  each  form  of  discipline  and 
each  phase  of  speculation,  had  contributed  to  bring  out 
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into  clear  forms  upon  one  narrow  stage  the  spiritual  ca- 
[Micities  and  aspirations  of  men.  Everything  was  ready, 
and  a  brief  space  was  sufficient  for  the  prophetic  work  of 
Messiah.  Disciples  were  waiting  to  recognize  Him:  ene- 
mies had  already  rejected  Him,  His  words  found  every- 
where a  direct  and  characteristic  application.  His  presence 
was  an  instantaneous  test  of  all  that  was  partial  or  transi- 
tory. The  simple  announcement  of  His  Advent  was  the 
Gospel:  the  record  of  His  works  and  words  in  various 
scenes  and  before  various  classes,  the  fulness  of  its  special 
adaptations,  not  for  one  time  only,  but  for  all  times.  For 
the  manifoldness  of  the  elements  which  were  combined  in 
the  Jewish  people  at  Christ's  coming  provided  not  only  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  comprehension,  but  also  for  the  typical 
completeness  of  its  history.  And  the  narratives  of  this  his- 
tory, in  their  origin  and  growth,  in  their  common  harmony 
and  special  differences,  in  their  fruitful  combinations  and 
distinct  individuality,  will  now  claim  our  attention.  The 
voice  and  power  of  the  Saviour  lives  in  them,  and  it  is 
no  felse  reverence  which  bids  us  *  fly  to  the  Gospels  as 
unto  the  Body'  (o-opKi) — the  very  outward  manifestation — 
*  of  Christ  V 

>  Ign,  ad  PhUad.  5. 
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NOTE  I. 


MESSIANIC  PROPHECIES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  COM- 
PARED WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  INTERPRETATIOSS 
OF  JEWISH  COMMENTATORS. 

Of  the  94  pMsages  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  quoted  in  * 
Messiftnic  senae  by  the  Apostolic  writers,  I  have  not  been  able  to  tnce 
more  than  44  which  are  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  in  Jewid 
writings.  Many  of  these,  however,  are. important,  and  all  are  interestiiig 
as  throwing  a  general  light  upon  the  system  of  Jewish  interpretation. 

Isai.  viL  14 ;  Matt.  1.  13-14.  Not  applied  to  Messiah  by  ^ 

Jews:  Schottg.  11.  159;  noryei 
the  name  ImmanueL  The  wordi 
were  referred  at  an  early  tisM 
to  Hezekiah:  Of.  Just  M.  Dial 
§§  68,  71,  77.  Sankedr.  98- 
Pearson  On  the  Creed,  pp.  313— 
324  (ed.  Cambr.}.  Hengsteo- 
berg,  ChrUtology,  I.  p.  63  (Eng. 
Tr.). 

Mic.  V.  3 ;  —    ii.  6.  Explained  in  the  same  way  m 

Targwn  (ad  loc.).  Pirke  R.  St 
ezer.  So  also  Kimohi  and  Abtf- 
banel  (Schottg.  u.  113).  Cf. 
TertuU.  c.  Jud.  xni.  Just  M. 
Apol,  I.  §  34.  It  is  doubtful  wbe 
ther  any  other  intexpreiatioB 
was  ever  current :  Hengstenbos, 
I.  187, 

Jer.  zxxi.  15 ;  —    ii.  18.  [Cf.  Zahar,  ad  G^.  ioo(SchSttg. 

n.  448) ;  and  ad  Exod.  3  (Schottg. 
1.4)]. 
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U»L  xl.  3 ;  Matt.  iii.  3.  [Cf.    PetOito  SGtarta,    58,    ad     CHAP.  n. 

Num.  xxiv.  17  (Schottg.  n.  97; 

141).] 

-ix.  n;  —    iv.  15,  16.  Not   till   JaXhiA  Sm.    n.    i8s 

(Schottg.  II.  160). 

-IHi.  4;  —    ▼iu.  17.  SanKedr.  gB,    Schottg.  n.  183. 

For  the  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation compare  Hengstenberg,  u. 

3"ff. 

Mai.  iii  I ;  —    xi.  lo.  Tanchuma,  66  (Schdttg.  I.  ill): 

God  said,  As  there  were  spies  in 
the  Old  Testament,  so  shall  there 
be  in  the  times  of  the  New  Tes- 
ment,  a  messenger  to  prepare 
my  way  before  me,  as  it  is 
written.  Cf.  Schemoth  R,  131. 
Debarim  R.  156,  in  connexion 
with  Is.  xl.  4  (Schottg.  ii.  114). 

lal  xlil  I — ^4;  —    xii.  i8-2i.         So   Targum.    Kirochi,   Abarba- 

nel.  Cf.  Midrash  Tehillim,  13 
(Schottg.  11.  113),  Penkta  R, 
(Schottg.  II.  130).  Cf.  Hengsten- 
berg,  II.  197. 

Zech.  ix.  9 ;  —    xxi.  5.  Sanhedr.    98 ;    £er<ichoth,    56 ; 

Pirhe  R.  Eliezer,  31  (Schottg.  n. 
aao).  In  Midr.  Scham,  66, 
there  is  a  comparison  of  the 
first  Groel  (Moses:  Ex.  iv.  ao) 
with  the  second  (Schottg.  {.  c). 
Cf.  Rereshith  R.  98  (Schottg.  n. 
1045);  Schottg.  I.  169;  II.  136, 

P*.  exfii.  n ;  —    xxi.  43.  No  trace  in  old  writers  (Schottg. 

!•  '73>  ^74)1  ^^^  80  applied  in 
Zohar  and  later  commentators: 
Schottg.  n.  87,  88,  106,  107, 
140,  390,  334,  407,  609. 

^  cix.  I ;  —    xadL  44.  Midr,   TehU.  ad  loo.   (Schottg. 

I.  192  ;  II.  246).  Bereshiik  R,  83, 
ad  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  quotes  ▼.  3 
of  Messiah  (Schottg.  I.  19a). 

—  xxL  I,  18;  —    xxvii.  35,  46.    The  Psalm  generally  was  so  ap- 

plied in  later  writings :  PuiJeta  R, 
Midr.  TehU. 

wnfTO.  008P.  L 
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CHAP.  IL     IsaL  Ut.  13;  John  vi.  45.  Pnikta  JL;  Berttkitk  B;  Me- 

,  ^^^^  jj  ^  j)^^^^^  ^  (8chdttg. 

u.  185,  65,  67). 
^-  UL  I ;  —    xii.  38.  No  trace;  bat  tee  Sankedr,  9S, 

quoted  abore. 
Zeoh.  xii.  10 ;  —    xix.  37.  Succa  51,  of   MeesiAh  tke  «» 

o/Joteph,    So  Kimchi. 
Joel  ii.  28-33  ;  Acts  ii.  17-21.  Slphri  (Schdttg.  n.  210).    Bam- 

midbar  B,  231.   T<tnekMmay  14. 
Geo.  xxii.  x8  ;  —    iii.  25.  Bafnmidbar  B.  184  (ScbdUg.  n. 

67)  gives  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. 
Pa.  ii.  I,  2  ;  —    ir.  25,  26.         Mechilta  3.  Pirhe  B  Bliesxr,  28. 

Avoda  Sara,  3  (Schottg.  n.  227, 

228). 
—    7;  —    xiiL33.  Midr.    TehU, ;     Bereikiik     B 

(Schottg.  n.  228,  104). 
Isai.  xliz.  6 ;  —  47.  BereskUh  B  (Schottg.  VL  102). 

Amos  ix.  II,  is;        —    xy.  16,  17.         Sankedr,    96.      The    name    of 

Messiah  is  said  to  be  JU^  ca- 

dentit. 
Isai.  TiiL  14;  Rom.  ix.  32,  33.         Sanhedr.  38  (Schdttg.  u.  160). 

—  Iii  7 ;  —    X.  15.  PeiUcta  B.     Vajxkra  B,     Bere- 

skUh B,    (Schottg.  u.  179,  100). 
Ps.  xviii.  4 ;  —        18.  No  trace  in  early  writings.    Z»- 

har  (Schdttg.  u.  230). 
Isai.  lix.  20,  21 ;         —    xi.  26,  27.  Sanhedr.   98.    BereskUh  B   37 

(Schdttg.  II.  187,  184). 
. —  xi.  10;  —    XV,  12.  Tarffum.    Sanhedr.  93.    Badie. 

KimchL     Abarbanel     (Schdttg. 

II.  161). 

—  Ixiv.  4 ;  I  Cor.  iL  9.  Pesikta  B.  Schemolh  B,  (Schdttg. 

n.  195). 
—    X.  4.  Cf.  Targ,  IsaL  xvi.  1. 

Ps.  cix.  I ;  —    XV.  25.  Cf.  supra. 

Levit.  xxvi.  11,  12  ;  2  Cor.  vi  16.  PesUda  Solaria,  34.     rane&iMki 

(Schdttg.  n.  150). 
Deut.  xxi  23;  Gal.  iii.  13.  Cf.  Schdttg.  ad  loc. 

Isai.  liv.  I ;  —    iv.  27.  OUbhorim,  49  (Schdttg.  I.  749), 

Bereshith    B.    37    (Schdttg.   n. 

384). 
»-  Ivii.  19 ;  £ph.  ii  17.  Only  in  Zohar:  Schdttg.  u.  1 15. 

Ps.  xUv.  6,  7 ;  Hebr.  i.  8,  9.  Targum,  So  AbenEm  (Sdidttg. 

I.  924). 
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Isai.  tIIL  17,  18 ;       Hebr.  ii.  13. 
Pb.  xciv.  7-11;  —    iiL  7-11. 

—  cue.  4 ;  —    T.  6. 

Jerem.  xxxL  51-34;    —    Tiii.  8-n. 


H»b.  iL  3,  4; 
H«gg.  a.  7 ; 


—  3c.  37-38. 

—  xii.  26. 


InL  zxriii.  16;  i  Pet  U.  3. 

—  lin.  9,  4 ;  —    ii.  aa,  24. 

Dan.  vii  13;  Apoc.  i.  7,  13. 
Zech.  xii  lo-n  ;         —    i.  7. 
Pi.  iL  9;  —    ii.  37. 


Cf.  SchSttg.  I.  933?  from  Isai. 

xlii.  I. 

Midr.  Tehil.  36.    Shir  hashirim. 

2$  (Schottg.  n.  «43). 

No    Jewish     writer     regarded 

Melchizedek  as  a  type  of  ChriBt 

(Schottg.  I.  949).  Cf.  Schottg.  u. 

645  for  a  spurious  passage  from 

BeretMihM, 

Pesikta  R,  (Schottg.  I.  970). 

Sanhedr.  97  (Schottg.  u.  215). 

Debarim  JL    150   (Sch5ttg.    n. 

«i7;  cf-  75). 

Targumt    Ct  Schottg.  II.  170. 

SoRashe. 

Cf.  supra. 

Sanhedr,  98  (Schdttg.  I.  1151). 

Cf.  supra. 

Cf.  supra. 


CHAP.  II. 


The  above  list  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  Schottgen  and  not 
&om  the  original  authorities,  nor  have  I  verified  the  references,  but  it  will 
be  found,  I  trust,  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  further 
investigations.  The  history  of  the  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  is 
at  present  as  confused  and  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  earlier  date. 

Sinoe  the  preceding  chapter  was  written  I  have  read  Jost's  later  history 
{Gesehichte  de$  Judenthumt,  I.  Leipsic,  1857).  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  Jewish  Messianic  hope  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  (pp.  394—403) 
se«ms  to  me  to  omit  several  important  features ;  and  while  the  Christian 
scholar  will  gratefully  acknowledge  his  candour  and  lai^geness  of  view,  yet 
his  conception  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  its . 
csKDce.  His  arguments  have  not  induced  me  to  change  any  of  my 
ooDdusions ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  criticism,  I  still  think  that  Ewald  has 
apprehended  roost  fully  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  Judaism,  which 
oootriboted  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  Church. 
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CHAP.  II. 


NOTE  n. 
THB  CHRISTOLOQT  OF  THE  SAMARITANS, 


The  narratiye  of  St  John  (c.  iv.),  and  the  ready  welcome  which  was 
afterwards  given  by  the  people  of  Samaria  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apoitkt 
(Acts  Tiii  4  ff.),  combine  to  invest  the  Messianic  expectationi  of  th« 
Samaritans  with  great  interest.  And  this  interest  is  farther  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Simon  Magus,  the  most  influential  false  teacher  of  ibe 
first  age,  was  himself  a  native  of  a  village  of  Samaria  (Just.  M.  AfcL 
I.  16;  Clem.  H(m.  n.  ai),  and  found  the  readiest  acceptance  <^  hii 
prophetic  claims  among  the  Samaritans  (Acts  viii.  9,  10;  Just.  I.  tX 
Little  remains,  however,  of  the  scanty  Samaritan  literature,  and  thst 
only  in  an  imperfect  and  altered  form  (G^esenius,  Anal,  Oriental,  t,  1824. 
Jost,  Oeteh,  d.  Judenthums,  I.  83  ff.)  But  the  same  causes  which  confiiMd 
the  literary  activity  of  an  isolated  people,  tended  to  preserve  their  tra- 
ditions and  usages  unaltered ;  and  at  an  early  period  an  attempt  was  madi 
to  derive  some  clear  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ghun^  from  i^ 
testimony  of  its  priests.  The  correspondence  was  opened  by  J.  C.  ScaKgtr 
in  1589,  and  was  continued  by  some  English  scholars  in  1673 — 1689,  by 
Ludolf,  1685,  and  by  Sylv.  de  Sacy  in  the  present  century.  The  whok 
correspondence  has  been  collected  and  edited  by  Sylv.  de  Sacy  in  an  tauj 
in  Notices  et  extraiti  det  MSS,  de  la  Biblioth.  du  Roi,  xn.  i  ff.  1831,  whidi 
still  remains  the  classical  authority  upon  the  sul:(ject.  (Cf.  Sylv.  de  Sacr, 
.  Mimaire  tur  Vital  aetuel  det  Safnaritains,  Paris,  181 3.) 

In  the  English  correspondence  the  doctrine  of  Messiah — BkukA  or 
Hathah,  i.  e.  the  Converter,  at  present  ElMuhdy,  i.e.  the  Guide  (Robins. il 
178),  in  the  Samaritan  nomenclature — ^forms  a  prominent  subject.  In  a  letter 
written  to  the  English  in  1673  the  Samaritans  ask,  '  What  is  the  n*™*  el 
Hashab  who  shall  appear  ?  and  when  shall  we  have  consolation,  and  cobk 
from  under  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Ishmaelf '  (Sylv.  de  Sacy,  pp.  181,  1911 
In  the  reply  reference  is  made  to  Gren.  ilL  15;  xliz.  to;  Deut.  xviiL  i«; 
Numb.  xxiv.  17.  The  Samaritans  in  answer  express  surfnise  thai  no  men' 
tion  is  made  of  Gerizim  (p.  109) ;  but  they  recognize  the  application  of  the 
prophecies,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  xlix.  10,  and  speak  of  tke 
expected  Deliverer  as  '  a  flaming  furnace,  and  a  lamp  of  fire  (Gen.  xv.  17), 
to  whom  the  nations  shall  be  subjected.'  Our  doctors  have  taught  na,  thfr 
add,  that  'this  prophet  will  arise,  and  that  all  people  will  be  subdued  unto 
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Him,  And  belieTo  on  Him,  and  on  the  holy  Uw,  and  on  Mount  Gerizim ;    CHAP.  II. 

ind  that  the  religion  of  Moses  will  appear  with  glory ;  and  that  the  first  

name  of  this  prophet  who  shall  rise  will  he  [M.],  that  he  will  die  and 
be  buried  near  to  Joseph  the  son  of  Phorath  (t.  e,  THQ  p,  Gen.  xlix.  22); 
and  thai  the  tabernacle  will  be  brought  to  sight  by  his  ministry  (which  was 
supposed  to  be  hidden  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Of.  Friedrich,  de  Christol. 
Samar.  p.  76),  and  be  established  on  Mount  Gerizim.'  In  the  later 
correspondence  with  Sylv.  de  Sacy  (1808)  it  is  said:  'The  doctrine  of 
Hathab,  who  will  come  and  manifest  His  spirit,  is  a  great  mystery.  We 
shall  be  happy  when  He  comes.  We  have  prodigies  by  which  we  shall 
recognise  them,  and  we  know  His  name  [Messiah]  according  to  the 
Babhis.  That  whidi  you  say  of  Shiloh  is  true :  he  hated  the  law  of  Moses ' 
(p.  30).  On  this  last  point  the  Samaritan  doctrine  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  The  allusion  to  Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  is  not  applied  to  the 
Hemah,  but  to  an  enemy  of  the  Law,  perhaps,  it  is  said,  to  Solomon 
(p.  29).  These  particulars,  derived  from  letters,  are  confirmed  in  detail  by 
a  ooDversation  which  Dr  Wilson  held  with  De  Sacy*s  correspondent  on  the 
Samaritan  Christology,  but  the  conyenation  furnished  no  fresh  information 
on  the  subject  {Landi  0/ the  Bible,  n.  51  fL) 

It  must  be  allowed,  howerer,  that  beyond  the  mere  general  expectation 
of  a  deliyerer  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Law  upon  Gerizim,  based  ap- 
parently on  Deut  xviii.  15,  little  else  is  certainly  established  by  this 
evidence.  The  form  in  which  the  inquiries  were  suggested  may  be  supposed 
ia  sereral  cases  to  hare  modified  the  answers.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
csn  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  statement  of  Br.  Bauer,  who  supposes  that 
the  Samaritans  borrowed  the  notion  of  Messiah  entirely  from  the  later 
Jews.  Cf.  Friedrich,  IH$cu8tumuM  de  Chrislologia  Samar,  liber,  Lipsise, 
1811.  Gesenius,  de  Samar,  Thtdogia,  Halle,  1824. 

At  present,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Samaritans  who  still  occupy 
a  few  houses  at  Kablous,  appears  to  be  fSast  hastening  to  extinction,  perse- 
cuted and  demoralized  (Barg^  Lee  Samar,  de  NapUmee,  Paris,  1855.  Jost, 
OiKk,  d.  Judenih.  pp.  79  ft  Bobinson,  Biblical  Beeearches,  ih  275  if. ;  m. 
139  C  Ed.  2). 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


*H  Ti2p  Tpeapvripwp  TopoKaraB^Krf   Sid  rfji  ypti^njs  \aXoOau   innmfr^ 
X/^T^ot   TV  ypd^xtm-i  ir/)At  t^v   wapddoiruf  tup  irrev^ofUrup. 

Clex.  Alsx. 


CHAP.  UL   A  DISTINCT  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  age 

Thetpiruwu  is  necessaiy  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of 

tkTA^ottua    the  Grospel  to  the  Gospels — of   the  divine  messaee  to 

wuhtheds-     the  lasting  record — at  the  rise  of  Christianity*,  lljxperience 

ingapermor   has  placed  in  so  clear  a  liffht  the  fulness  and  comprehen- 

'ndJrT**      siveness  of  the  Chnstian  Scriptures,   that  it  is  natural 

to  suppose  that  they  roust  have  occupied  from  the  first 

the  position  which  the  Church  has  assigned  to  them.     But 

this  idea  is  an  anachronism  both  in  fact  and  in  thought 

The  men  who  were  enabled  to  penetrate  most  deeply  into 

the  mysteries  of  the  new  revelation,  and  to  apprehend  with 

the  most  vigorous  energy  the  change  which  it  was  destined 

^  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  zvr    HertieUung     des     hiMarMun 

so  extensive  that  it  would  be  impos-  Standpunhs  fUr  die  KfitH.  d.  Net- 

sible  to  give  even  a  general  summary  tat,  Schrift.  (Erlangen,  1845),  ^^  tb^ 

of  it.    Many  of  the  most  important  tract    by   which    it    was  foUowed, 

essays    wiU    be    mentioned   in  the  Einiffe  WorteHber  d.  Aechih,  d,N€a* 

course  of  the  chapter.     Those  of  test,  Schrift,  (ErLmgen,   1846),  but 

Gieseler    {llittorwM-kritueher    Ver-  with  many  exaggerations.     The  ob- 

tuchiiher  die SnMtehung„.der  Schrift-  jeot  of  the  present  chanter  ia  ra- 

Uchen  EvanffeUeUf  Leipzig,  181 8)  and  ther  to  excite  and   guide   inquirr 

Ewald(/aAr6flcA<T,i848,ff.)repre8ent  than  to  discuss  fully  the  qxieatioa 

with  the  greatest  power  the  extreme  of  the  origin  of  the  GospeUi  in  all 

form  of  the  'oral'  and   'documen-  its  bearings — ^a  subject  far  too  vai4 

tary' hypotheses.  Thiersch  has  some  for  the  space  which  can   be   givea 

good  general  remarks  in  his  Vertuch  to  it. 

I 
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to  make  in  the  world,  seem  to  have  placed  little  value   <^^- 1^^- 

upon  the  written  witness  to  words  and  acts  which  still, 

as  it  were,  lived  among  them.      They  felt  as  none  else 

ever  can  feel  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  in  which  they 

were  placed,  and  the  calm  progress  of  common  life  appeared 

to  be  for  ever  interrupted  by  the  spiritual  revolution  in 

which  they  were  called  to  take  part.     The  'coming  age' 

to  which  they  looked  was  not  one  of  arduous  conflict,  but 

of  completed  triumph.     The  close  of  the  old  dispensation 

and  the  consummation  of  the  new  were  combined  in  one 

vision.    The  outward  *  fashion  of  the  woiU^* — the  transitory 

veil  which  alone  remainea— was  'passing  away.'  The  long 

development  of  a  vast  future  was  concentrated  in  the  glory 

of  its  certain  issue.    But  while  everything  shows  that  the 

Apostles  made  no  conscious  provision  for  the  requirements 

of  after  times,  in  which  the  life  of  the  Lord  would  be  the 

subject  of  remote  tradition,  they  were  enabled  to  satisfy 

a  want  which  they  did  not  anticipate.    The  same  circum-/fl«Htrofcz«fo 

stances  which  obscured  their  view  of  the  immediate  future 

gave  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived  its  true  significance. 

They  pierced  beneath  the  temporal  and  earthly  to  the 

spiritual  and  eternal.    Men  wrote  history  as  it  had  never 

been  written,  whose  present  seemed  to  have  no  natural 

sequel,   and  unfolded    doctrine  with  far-seeing  wisdom, 

while  they  looked  eagerly  for  that  divine  presence  in 

which  all  partial  knowledge  should  be  done  away.     That 

which  was  in  origin  most  casual  became  in  effect  most 

permanent  by  the  presence  of  a  divine  energy ;  and  the 

most  striking  marvel  in  the  scattered  writings  of  the  New 

Testament  is  the  perfect  fitness  which  they  exhibit  for 

fulfilling  an  oflice  of  which  their  authors  appear  themselves 

to  have  had  no  conception. 

The  intensity  of  the  hope  cherished  by  the  first  Chris-  ThMwutiwax ' 
tian  teachers  was  not  more  imfavourable  to  conscious  literary  eA«fat«rPaf«. 
efforts  on  their  part  than  their  original  national  character,  gmerouy 
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alimifrcm 
literature: 
and 


CHAP,  m.  It  YTSLQ  most  unlikely  that  men  who  had  been  aecostCHDed 
to  a  system  of  training  generally,  if  not  exclusively  oaL 
should  have  formed  any  design  to  commit  to  writing  a 
complete  account  of  the  history  or  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  whole  influence  of  Palestinian  habits  was 
most  adverse  to  such  an  undertaking.  The  rules  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation,  the  varied  extensions  of  the  Law,  and 
the  sayings  of  the  elders,  were  preserved  either  by  oral 
tradition,  or  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  in  secret  roUs,  till 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  led  to  the  compi' 
lation  of  the  Mishna.  Nothing  less  than  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  traditional  faith  occasioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  great  rule  of  the  schools.  *  Commit  nothing 
to  writing^'  was  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  earlier 
Kabbins,  and  even  those  who,  like  Gamaliel,  were  familiar 
with  Greek  learning,  faithfully  observed  it.  Nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.  The  Old  Testament  was  held  to  be  the 
single  and  sufficient  source  of  truth  and  wisdom,  the  re- 
flection of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  embodiment  of  human 
feeling.  The  voice  of  the  teacher  might  enforce  or  apply 
its  precepts,  but  it  admitted  no  definite  additions.  The 
various  avenues  to  an  independent  literature  were  doaed 
by  the  engrossing  study  of  the  Law;  and  an  elaborate 
ritualism  occupied  the  place  of  a  popular  exposition  of  its 
precepts.  The  learned  had  no  need  for  writing,  and  the 
people  had  no  need  for  books.  The  Scriptures  contained 
infinite  subjects  for  meditation  in  their  secret  depths ;  and 
the  practice  of  Judaism  furnished  an  orthodox  comm^itary 
upon  their  general  purport,  open  alike  to  all,  clearly  intel- 
ligible and  absolutely  authoritative. 
tjutwatnjtre  Tradition  was  dominant  in  the  schools,  and  from  the 
MM ^goiom  schools  it  passed  to  the  nation;  for  the  same  influence 

atncno  ths 

which  affected  the  character  of  the  teachers  must  have 

been  felt  still  more  pow^fiilly  by  the  great  mass  of  the 

^  Of.  Jost,  Q€$ehichte  da  Judenthunu,  i.  367. 
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Jews.  In  their  case  the  want  of  means  was  added  to  chap.  hi. 
the  want  of  inclination.  In  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
north,  the  impediments  to  the  simplest  learning  were  still 
greater  than  those  which  prevailed  at  Jerusalem.  The 
school  of  Tiberias  grew  up  only  after  the  fell  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  thefiuthfdl  zeal  of  the  Gralilaeans  may  be  rightly 
connected  with  their  intellectnal  simplicity.  To  descend 
one  step  further :  the  art  of  writing  itself  was  necessarily 
rare  among  the  peasantry,  and  the  instinct  of  composition 
proportionately  rarer.  From  all  these  circumstances,  from 
their  nation,  their  class,  their  province,  their  education,  the 
first  Christians  were  primarily  unfitted  for  forming  any 
plan  of  a  comprehensive  religious  literature.  If  they  were 
writers,  it  could  only  have'been  by  the  providential  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  while  they  were  oral  teachers  by 
inclination  and  habit. 

But  it  may  be  rightly  said,  that  such  obstacles  as  these  i.  Thetegmte- 
are  only  important  when  they  fall  in  with  others  which  lie  Jo  tA<!oo». 
deeper;  for  men  become  great  writers,  even  in  common  tumqf a 
life,  not  so  much  by  discipline  as  byinatincL    In  the  case  lueraturewn 
of  the  Apostles,  however,  these  fiirther  obstacles  were  not  ounteiai 
wanting ;  their  external  disinclination  for  uterature  was  un-  AposOe^ 
removed,  if  not  increased,  by  their  special  work.     Both 
from  the  nature  of  their  charge  and  the  character  of  their 
hearers,  they  sought  other  means  of  frdfilling  their  great 
commission  than  such  as  books  afforded.     Their  Master 
enjoined  on  them  during  His  presence,  and  at  the  moment 
of  His  departure,  to  *  preach  the  Grospel.*    And  while  they 
fulfilled  the  office  for  which  they  were  fitted,  no  less  by 
habit  than  by  the  efiiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  could 
not  have  felt  that  more  was  needed  for  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Christian  society.     '  How  shall  men 
believe  without  a  preacher*  (m/pvotroiv)  ?  is  the  truest  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  and  hope  of  the  Apostles.    They 
cherished  the  lively  image  of  the  Lord's  life  and  teaching 
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CHAP.  iiL  without  any  written  outline  from  His  hand;  and  they 
might  well  hope  that  the  Spirit  which  preserved  the  like- 
ness in  their  hearts  might  fix  it  in  the  hearts  of  otheis. 
Christianity  was  contrasted  with  Judaism  as  a  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  and  not  of  the  letter;  the  laws  of  which  were 
writt^i  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  souls  of  belieTcrs. 
The  sad  experience  of  ages  has  alone  shown  the  necessity 
that  an  unchanging  record  should  co-eidst  with  a  living  body: 
in  the  first  generation,  the  witness  of  word  and  the  embo- 
diment of  the  word  in  practice  belonged  to  the  same  men. 
^aiJ^ingwu  ^^  °^^^*  ^^*>  however,  be  supposed,  that  this  tendency 
*iu^^S^^'  ^  preach  rather  than  to  write,  was  any  drawback  to  the 
Qotpeu,  fijj^i  completeness  of  the  Apostolic  Grospel.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  condition  and  pledge  of  its  completeness. 
Naturally  speaking,  the  experience  of  oral  teaching  was 
required  in  order  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  writing  the 
vast  subject  of  the  Life  of  Christ ;  and  it  cannot  be  urged 
that  any  extraordinary  provision  was  made  for  the  fulfilment 
of  a  task  which  is  now  rightly  felt  to  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  The  Gospel  was  a  growth,  and  not  an 
instantaneous  creation.  The  Gospels^  were  the  results, 
and  not  the  foundation  of  the  Apostolic  preaching.  With- 
out presuming  to  decide  how  far  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  laws,  of  divine  action,  to  produce  in 
the  Apostles  an  immediate  sense  of  the  relation  which  the 
history  of  the  Life  of  Christ  occupied  towards  the  future 
Church,  it  is  evident  that  the  occasion  and  manner  in 
which  they  wrote  were  the  results  of  time  and  prcTious 
labour.  The  wide  growth  of  the  Church  furnished  them 
with  an  adequate  motive  for  adding  a  written  record  to  the 
testimony  of  their  living  words ;  and  the  very  form  of  the 


^  By  the  Gospels  in  ibis  ccmnexion  respects,  as  exhibitiiig  the  remH  of 

I  understand  the  6r8t  three  '  Synop-  the  peculiar  experience  of  one  Apo- 

tic '  Gospels.  The  Grospel  of  St  John  stle,  and  not  the  first  and  oofmnoa 

stands  on  a  different  footing  in  some  experience  of  alL 
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Grospelfl  was  only  determined  by  the  experience  of  teaching,  chap,  hi. 
The  work  of  an  Evangelist  was  thus  not  the  simple  result 
of  divine  inspiration  or  of  human  thought,  but  rather  the  I 
complex  issue  of  both  when  applied  to  such  a  selection  of  I 
Christ's  words  and  works  as  the  varied  phases  of  the  Apo- / 
stolic  preaching  had  shown  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wanta 
of  men.  The  primary  Grospel  was  proved,  so  to  speak,  id  / 
life,  before  it  was  fixed  in  writing.  Out  of  the  coimtless 
multitude  of  Christ's  acts,  those  were  gathered,  in  the 
ministry  of  twenty  years,  which  were  seen  to  have  the 
fiiUest  representative  significance  for  the  exhibition  of  His 
divine  Life.  The  oral  collection  thus  formed  became  in 
every  sense  coincident  with  the  *  Gospel ;'  and  our  Gospels 
fire  the  permanent  compendium  of  its  contents. 

This  then  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  Apostles' ^^*»p^^« 
work — ^the  first  step  in  the  composition  of  the  Gospels — to  ^-^ixw«i««- 
adapt  the  lessons  which  they  learned  with  Christ  to  the 
requirements  of  the  growing  Church.  Every  detail  of  their 
conduct  tends  to  indicate  the  clearness  with  which  they 
apprehended  the  requirements  of  their  office,  and  fulfilled 
them  by  the  guidance  of  the  promised  Spirit.  They  re- 
mained together  at  Jerusalem  in  close  communion  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  shape  a  common  narrative,  and  to 
fix  it  with  requisite  consistency.  They  recognized  that  their 
message  was  popular  and  historic.  The  place  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  synagogue  and  the  market-place,  and  not  the 
fttndent's  chamber.  The  qualification  for  the  Apostolate 
was  personal  acquaintance  with  Christ ;  and  St  Paul  ad- 
mitted the  condition,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  fulfilled  it. 
Of  the  great  majority  of  the  Apostles,  all  that  we  know 
certainly  is,  that  they  were  engaged  in  this  first  charge  of 
instructing  orally  the  multitudes  who  were  waiting  to  wel- 
come their  tidings.  The  common  work  of  *  the  twelve'  was 
prayer y  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  though  the  labours  of  ^«<»»<.4. 
all  are  amnmed  up  in  the  acts  of  two  or  three.    The  rest  i4<<««.  w. 
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CHAP.  nL 
AcUii,ii; 


Aetiio.tS, 

Aettv.  IS,  t9, 
40.  . 

AeUviiLl. 
AeU  via.  14. 
Aetsxi,!. 
AetMXV,  if. 

Apoe^xxLlL 


By  th0  Chris- 
tian/athert: 


By  common 
language. 


of  the  Apostles  were  engaged  with  St  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  guided  by  their  teaching  (StSaxv)  the  new 
converts.  Signs  were  wrought  by  their  hands  to  arrert  the 
attention  of  their  hearers  (r^Hxra)  and  symbolize  the  pw- 
port  of  their  message  {<nifjuua) — the  testimony  of  the  rem- 
rectum.  The  Apostles,  in  a  body,  were  brought  before  the 
council,  and  beaten  and  forbidden  to  speak  in  the  fKOM  of 
Jesus.  And  when  all  others  were  scattered,  they  remained 
stedfastly  at  Jerusalem  watching  the  progress  of  the  Churchy 
supplying  its  wants,  and  regulating  its  discipline.  Tkt 
twelve  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  God  hore  tk 
names  of  the  tioelve  Apostles. 

The  earliest  fathers  saw  in  this  energy  of  teaching  the 
right  fulfilment  of  the  mission  of  the  Apostles.  They  were 
likened  to  the  twelve  gems  upon  the  robes  of  the  great 
High  Priest,  which  should  give  light  to  the  CJhurch'. 
*The  elders  refirained  from  writing,'  it  is  said,  *  because 
they  would  not  interrupt  the  care  which  they  bestowed  in 
teaching  orally  by  the  care  of  composition,  nor  expend  in 
writing  the  time  required  for  the  preparation  of  their  ad- 
dresses.' *  Perhaps  they  felt,'  it  is  added,  *  that  the  functions 
of  the  speaker  and  writer  were  incompatible ;  and  saw  in 
books  only  the  written  confirmation  for  after  time  of  the 
instruction  which  they  conveyed  at  present*.' 

CoBMnon  language  bears  imequivocal  witness  to  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  same  view.  Till  the  end  of  ^t 
first  century,  and  probably  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
the  *  Gk)sper  imiformly  signifies  the  substance  and  not  the 
records  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  The  evangelist  was  not  the 
compiler  of  a  history,  but  the  missionary  who  carried  the 
good-tidings  to  fresh  countries ;  the  bearer,  and  not  the  an- 
ther of  the  message.  Timothy  was  charged  to  *  fulfil  the 
work  of  an  evangelist;'  and  evangelists  are  enumeiated 


919. 


^  TertulL  adv.  Mare.  IV.  13,  p. 


*  Clem.  Alex.  Edog.  Ffn^^lKt 
p.  996  P. 
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bj  St  Paul  with  apostles  and  prophets  and  teachers  among   chap.  ni. 
the  ministers  of  the  Church*.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  if  any  written  evidence  for  the  facts  Tht  oidTtta- 
of  the  Gospel  were  needed,  it  was  found  already  in  the  tsnteHimmy, 
deep  words  of  the  prophets.    In  passing  over  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  Jew  did  not  lay  aside  his  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  but  rather  seemed  to  have  gained  the  clue  to 
their  meaning  which  he  had  before  wanted.     *  All  the  pro-  Acuiu,n,ii. 
phets'  spoke  of  Christ,  and  to  this  central  subject  every 
thing  was  referred.    Nor  was  this  conviction,  however  dif- 
ficult it  may  be  for  us  to  apprehend  its  intensity,  partial 
either  in  its  acceptance  or  in  its  action.    The  same  appeals 
are  made  to  the  fulness  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  teaching  of 
St  Paul  and  of  the  twelve,  before  the  assemblies  of  Jews  and 
of  Gentiles.    The  written  Grospel  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Apostolic  age  was  the  Old  Testament,  interpreted  by  the 
vivid  recollection  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  The  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  was  the  unfolding  'of  the  Law  and  the  Adtxxtfiu,7z, 
prophets*.' 

Even  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  the  same  general  feeling  niieonvie- 
survived,  though  it  was  modified  by  the  growing  organi-  praetieauyto 
zation  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  knowledge  of  the  tht  moot^ 
teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  details  of  His  life  were  gene-       ^' 
rally  derived  from  tradition,  and  not  from  writings.    The 
Gospels  were  not  yet  distinguished  by  this,  their  prophetic 
title.    The  Old  Testament  was  still  the  great  storehouse 
from  which  the  Christian  teacher  derived  the  sources  of 
consolation  and  conviction.    And  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  Irenseus,  after  speaking  of  the  Scriptures — the  sum 
of  the  Apostolic  teaching — ^as  '  the  foundation  and  pillar 
of  our  £edth,'  speaks  of  a  '  tradition  manifested  in  the 

'  Eph.  iv.  II ;  iTim.  iy.  5.     Cf.  iii.  18,  11,  77,  14  ;  iv.  11 ;  viii.  31 

KnseK  H,  E,    m.   37.      Neftnder,  flf. ;  ix.  31 ;  xiiL  17,  33  ;  xvii.  7,  3  ; 

PM^t,  u,  l^i.  i.  105  n.  XTiii.  a8. 

*  Compare  Acts  ii.  16,  25,  34 ; 
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VKU  historic 
TMsappean 
from 


{a)Th*dO' 
tcriptionqf 
tJte  Apostolic 
teork. 


Acts  <-  21,  SI 


whole  world,'  and  *  kept  in  the  several  churches  through 
the  succession  of  the  presbyters*.' 

In  one  respect  the  testimony  of  Lrenaeus — the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  east  and  west — ^is  extremely  important,  as 
distinctly  recognizing  the  historic  element  in  the  Apostolie 
tradition.  The  great  outlines  of  the  life  of  Christ  were 
received,  he  says*,  by  barbarous  nations  without  history 
{sme  Uteris)  by  ancient  tradition ;  and  this  combinadon 
of  facts  and  doctrine  existed  from  the  first.  'The  Grospel,' 
—the  sum,  that  is,  of  the  oral  teaching — in  the  language 
of  Ignatius,  represents  'the  flesh  {<rdp$)  of  Jesus*.'  The 
Saviour's  personal  presence  was  perpetuated  in  the  living 
voice  of  His  Church.  At  a  still  earlier  time  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  contain  abundant  proof  that  the 
*  Grospel '  of  the  first  age  was  not  an  abstract  statement 
of  dogmas,  but  a  vivid  representation  of  the  truth,  as 
seen  in  the  details  of  the  Saviour's  life.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  letters — the  Ifirst  preaching  and 
the  subsequent  instruction  of  the  Churches — show  that  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  the  rule  by  which  the  work 
of  the  Christian  teacher  was  measured. 

The  first  common  act  of  the  Apostolic  body  affirms  in 
the  most  striking  manner  the  position  which  they  claimed 
to  fill  with  regard  to  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Not  oiA^ 
was  it  necessary  that  the  Apostle  should  be  '  a  witness  o^ 
the  resurrection,'  but  the  qualification  to  give  this  testi- 
mony was  to  be  derived  from  a  continuous  intercourse  with 
the  constant  companions  of  the  Lord  '  from  the  baptism  o$ 
John  to  the  Ascension.'  The  Besurrection  was  the  victor^ 
which  the  preacher  had  to  proclaim ;  but  the  victory  was 
the  issue  of  a  long  battle,  and  found  its  outward  completion 
in  a  triumph.    Each  event  in  the  life  of  Christ  contri- 


>  The  substance  of  this  paragraph 
is  wrought  out  in  detail  in  The  JTtt* 
tory  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teeta- 


mentf  pp.  60  ff. 

*  Iren.  e,  hcer.  iii.  4,  i. 
>  Ignat.  ad  Phil,  5. 
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3Uted  to  the  final  issue ;  and  as  the  busy  prelude  of  word  chap,  in. 
ind  work  first  introduced  the  closing  scenes  of  suffering 
Old  glory,  so  was  it  in  after  times.  The  ministry  of  the 
Saviour  was  felt  to  be  the  necessary  preparation  for  His 
Passion.  The  Apostles  could  not  btU  speak  the  things  which  acu  ir.20. 
hey  had  seen  and  heard}.  Th^  teaching  and  _thfi_acta_Qf 
Jhiist  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  message  of  men  who 
vere  specially  charged  with  the  witness  to  His  resurrec- 
tion'. 

The  special  records  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  ^^J"^ 
confirm  the  impression  which  is  produced  by  the  general  licpreaduno, 
lescription  of  Aeir  office.     The  Gospel  was  felt  to  con- 
tain not  only   a   doctrine  (8t3a^)  but  an  announceTnent^^^^^^- 
(ai^yycIXcu) ;   and  the  simplest  expression  of  its  contents 
was  *tic  testimony  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesusy  -^c^'^-ss. 
or,  in  two  words  only,  ^the  Ixyrd  Jesus.^     When  Philip  ^c«»«<.  20. 
preached  at  Samaria  he  spoke  of  *  the  things  concerning  the  ^cuvio,  12. 
kingdom  qf  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  of  the  out- 
ward establishment  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  personal  work 
of  the  Saviour;   and  the  same  twofold  subject  was  the 
substance  of  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Kome,  when  he  're--^*****^**-^^- 
(xittd  for  two  whole  years  all  that  came  unto  him^     Nor 
are  examples  wanting  to  show  in  what  way  the  historic 
ground-work  of  the  faith  was  laid.    In  the  two  cases  in  the 
Acts  where  the  message  of  Christianity  is  delivered  in  de- 
tail to  those  who  were  waiting  for  instruction,  the  great 
umooncement  is  conveyed  by  the  outline  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ.     St  Peter  before  Cornelius,  and  St  Paul  in  the  ^gf  J^gT*^' 
Synagogue  at  Antioch,  sketch  shortly  the  significant  traits 
of  the  Saviour's  life  within  the  very  limits  which  were"* 
Qiarked  fi-om  the  first,  *the  Baptism  of  John,'  and  the 
Ascension*  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  two 

^laUuipitfiage 'Peter  and /o^n'  'Acts  ii.   32;  iii.   15;  iv.    33; 

te  repratented  m  speaking,  and  it  xiii.  31,  in  which  passage  St  Paul      ^ 

I  iiDfKMnble  not  to  recal  i  John  L  specially  notices   the  office  of  the  / 

^3-  ApostlM  to  witness  '  to  the  people.' 
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CHAP.  Ill,  addresses,  which  is  of  considerable  moment  towards  the 
appreciation  of  the  form,  in  which  the  Apostolic  teach- 
AH9XX. ».  ing  was  conveyed  *  publicly ,  and  from  house  to  house.^  The 
address  of  St  Paul  was  public  and,  so  to  speak,  ecclesiasti- 
cal :  that  of  St  Peter  was  private  and  catechetical.  The 
one  appears  to  lead  to  farther  inqniiy,  the  other  is  crowned 
directly  by  baptism.  The  words  of  St  Peter  convey  in 
fact  a  short  gospel,  and  in  this,  not  only  the  substance  but 
also  the  evidence  of  the  later  creed.  He  marks  the  date 
of  Christ's  appearance  {afier  the  Baptism  which  Jokn 
preached),  the  place  from  which  He  came,  and  the  in- 
auguration of  His  work  {how  Ood  anointed  Jesus  cf 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power),  the  point 
from  which  His  ministry  commenced,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  spread  {beginning  from  Galilee... throughout  off 
Judea),  the  signs  by  which  His  presence  was  attended,  and 
the  different  localities  in  which  they  were  shown  (in  tk 
land  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerusalem),  His  crucifixion,  His  re- 
surrection on  the  third  day.  His  manifestation  to  His  diosoi 
witnesses.  His  great  charge.  His  coming  to  judgment 
But  while  the  personal  instruction  of  individuals  appears 
to  have  embraced  the  whole  ministry  of  Christ,  the  public 
testimony  of  the  Apostles  was  centered  in  the  facts  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection.  These  form  the  prominent  sub- 
Aeuii.^£:  jects  of  the  message  which  they  delivered  to  the  general 
8/.,"/*80; '  gathering  of  the  Jews  and  to  the  council,  in  the  syna- 
^  *  gogues  and  before  the  judgment-seat ;  and  the  same  car- 
dinal events  which  are  described  with  the  greatest  iMness 
in  the  written  Gospels  are  noticed  with  the  most  minute 
details  in  the  speeches  of  the  Acts*. 

>  The  betrayal  (Acts  u.  93);  the  people  and  rulers  at  Jenmlem  (xS. 

condemDatioDbytheSanhedrin  (xiii.  7 J,  38);  the  crucifixion  (ir.  fO;^« 

37);  the  failure  of  the  charge  (xiii.  30;  xi.  39);  by  Geotile  haodi  (o- 

98) ;  the  conduct  of  Pilate  (iii.  13),  93);  the  burial  (xiii.  19);  the  ^esa^ 

and  of  Herod  (iv.  37) :  the  choice  of  rection  on  the  third  day  (x.  40) ;  tk 

Barabbas  (iv.  14);  the  urgency  of  the  manifestation  to   chosen  witoevd 
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The  letters  of  the  Apostles  are  the  sequel  to  their   chap.  ni. 
preaching,,  called  out  in  most  cases  by  special  circum-  (y)ThBctmienu 
stances,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  superstructure  than  g^  w<^r**^ 
with  the  basis  of  Christianity.     The  common  groundwork 
of  facts  is  assumed  as  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  reasoning, 
bat  as  a  natural  consequence  it  is  not  noticed,  except  by 
implication  or  allusion.     Christ  wad  set  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Galatians  as  crucified,  with  the  clearness  of  a  vivid  GW.  uu  i. 
picture   {irpo€ypi4yq  Kar  off>OaXfwv^) ,     The  *Gospel'  which  i^oj*.*"!-^- 
St  Paul  proclaimed  to  the  Corinthians  was  the  story  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.     In  speaking  to  the 
Thesdalonians  it  is  evident  that  he  had  dwelt  upon  the 
great  issue  of  the  Kesurrection,  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord.   And  everything  tends  to  show  that  *  the  traditions*' 
which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Apostolic  teaching 
included  the  details  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  which  were 
committed  to  the  Evangelist  as  the  rule  of  his  work.     But 
the  Epistles  themselves  were  not^deaigged  for  primary  in- 
stroction,  but  for  the  farther  Instruction  of  thosejwho^  were 
fiimiliar  with  the  great  outlines  offhe"^  revelation  of  god-  i  Tim,iii.  le. 
iiness'  which  were  embodied  in  the  baptismal  confession. 
This  confession,  however,  was  the  standard  of  Christian 
thought ;  and  in  spite  of  the  character  which  was  necessi* 

(x.41);  'for  mftDY  days'  (ziii.  31);  and  Resurrection).    These nnequiyo- 

'who  did  eat  and  drink  with  Him  cal  examples  of  a  historical  tradition 

After  He  rose'  (x.  41) ;  the  charge  to  iUustrate  the  other  passages  in  which 

the  Apostks  (x.  42) ;  the  ascension  the  words  are  used  in  a  more  gene- 

to  the  'right  hand  of  God'  (ii  33;  nJ  sense:  Rom.  vi.  17,  e/f  dpirapeM' 

vL^i),  07rr€  T&rw  SidaxVf'     '  Cor.  xi.  a; 

^  This  follows  from  the  usage  of  Jud,   $,   r§  dxa^  TopaMelaTg  roTs 

the  oorrelative  words   irafxtSiS^aif  irytoit  wlffrti;  1  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  (iiL  6) ; 

Ta^>d3offis,  Tapaka^dM€Uf,    Luke  L  Qal.  i.  9;  i  Thess. ii.  13.     Compare 

1.  KoBCn  rap4Soaa3f  iifuv  ol  dir'  dpx^s  ^^  TopOKaraJdiiKfi,  TapaOijmj,  i  Tim. 

a^^rroA  koL  inrnpH-cu...  (the  eyents  vi.  ao;  a  Tim.  i.  13,  14,  with  Clem. 

«f  the  ministry  of  Christ),     i  Cor.  JScl,  Proph,  §  27,  ^  yitfi  tC^  irp€9p\n4' 

^  33.  '£^(2i  yd^p  TopiKapow  dird  (not  pwr  TopaKaradiiKyi  0id  r^  yp^^ 

»«/>d)  row  Kvplov  5  «oi   «'a/>^(i7Ka  XaXouaa   inrovpy^  TCfi^o*    tQ  ypd- 

Vir...  (the  details  of  the  Last  Sup-  ^om-i   rp6s  t^  TOpdSwrtM  t^  iih» 

P«r).   I  Cor.  XV.  3,  ira/>^d(iMca...d  koI  rtv^otUinav, 
ropiKtt^  (the  details  of  the  Passion 

wzaro.  GOBP.  H 
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CHAP.  in.  tated  by  their  destination,  the  Epistles  contain  in  scattered 
notices  a  fairly  complete  sketch  of  the  life  of  Christ,  sncli 
as  might  be  gathered  from  the  letters  of  a  missionaij 
of  the  present  day  thoroughly  fSuniliar  with  the  sabstance 
of  the  Gospels. 

The  Epistles  of  St  James  and  St  Jade  are  in  this 
respect  distinguished  from  the  other  Apostolic  writings,  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  allusions  to  the  'presence'  of  the 
'  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  they  contain  no  allusions  to  the  de- 
tails of  His  work^.  But  even  thus  they  bear  indirect  tes- 
timony to  the  existence  of  a  traditional  Grospel.  The  lan- 
guage of  St  James  offers  the  most  striking  coincidences 
with  the  language  of  our  Lord's  discourses*;  and  St  Jnde 
speaks  of  *the  most  holy  faith,'  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
life,  not  as  a  simple  principle,  but  as  a  sum  of  facts'. 

The  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter  bears  in  every  chapter  the 
vivid  image  of  Christ's  sufferings  (i.  21;'  ii.'  21.  ff;  iiL  18; 
iv.  1,  13;  V.  1).  It  seems  as  if  the  Apostle  delighted  to 
turn  back  with  penitent  and  faithful  gaze  to  the  scene  of 
his  own  fall  and  his  Master's  love,  as  he  pictures  Him 
silent  and  uncomplaining  before  His  accusers,  and  bears 
witness  to  others  of  what  he  had  himself  seen  (v.  1).  But 
St  Peter  does  not  confine  his  allusions  to  the  hunuliatkm 
of  Christ,  to  His  rejection  (ii.  4,  7,  8),  His  crucifixion  (il 
24),  His  death  (i.  2,  19):  he  speaks  of  His  eternal  election 
(i.  20),  and  records  with  confident  hope  His  resurrection 
(i.  3,  21 ;  iii.  21)  and  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God 
(iii.  22 ;  cf.  i.  21).  The  scenes  of  suffering  are  connected 
with  corresponding  scenes  of  gloiy  (i.  11,  oi  ftcnx  toft* 
Sofcu);  and  while  the  Apostle  alludes  with  apparent  dis- 


(3)StPvneB, 


^  James  ▼.  8 ;  Jude  34. 

'  James  L  5,  6  ||  Matt.  vii.  7; 
zxi.  72 ;  James  i.  la  ||  Matt.  tu.  ii  ; 
James  u.  13  ||  Matt.  v.  7*.  James  iii 
I  II  Matt,  xxiii  8 ;  James  iii.  1 3  || 
Matt.  viL    16.    Cf.  Oedner  Binl, 


§  311,  p.  60S.    In  James  ▼.  i)< 
Matt.  V.  36,  37,  there  is  a  cobc- 
denoe  with  the  Clementine  readini 
{ffom,  m.  55 ;  six.  9). 
•  Jude  40. 
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tinctness  to  the  last  charge  of  Christ  (v.  2,  3)  and  the    ^h^-  i"- 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.  12),  he  looks  forward  to  the 
glorious  coming  of  the  great  Judge  as  the  consummation 
of  His  work  (i.  5,  7,  13;  iv.  5). 

The  second  Epistle  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  SlQ"  ind  Sputu. 
tailed  reference  to  the  Transfiguration  (i.  16  ff.),  which,  in 
the  midst  of  marked  peculiarities  of  language,  offers  a  most 
interesting  parallel  to  the  evangelic  narrative.  The  words 
of  the  heavenly  voice  are  to  a  great  extent  coincident  with 
those  recorded  by  St  Matthew,  with  the  natural  omission 
of  the  last  clause^;  but  the  comparative  elaborateness  of 
the  description  seems  to  offer  an  instructive  contrast  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  earlier  Gospel*. 

St  Paul  says,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  that  his  (3  sipaui. 
single  determination  was  to  proclaim  to  them  Christ  cruci-  i  Cw.  n.  2. 
fied;  and  the  'cross  of  Christ'  is  the  centre  and  sign  of 
his  Epistles.  The  phrase,  ^ihe  cross'  (1  Cor.  i.  18;  Gral. 
V.  11),  *  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Gal.  vi.  14), 
'Oie  cross  cf  Christ '  (1  Cor.  1. 17;  Gal.  vi.  12;  Phil.  iii.  18), 
is  peculiar  to  his  writings,  for  the  single  additional  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Hebr.  xii.  2,  a  cross  of 
diame)  is  purely  historic,  and  it  cannot  but  appear  charac- 
teristic of  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  Christian  faith  ^. 
In  various  places  he  marks  the  supreme  judge  (1  Tim.  vi, 
13,  under  Pontius  Pilate^),  the  time  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  Christ 
owr  Passover  is  slain),  the  instruments  (1  Thess.  ii.  15,  the 
Jews  who  hilled  the  Lord  Jesus)  of  the  Lord's  death.     But 

^  The  reading  e/f  dr  tMicqira  for  be  obAerred,  that  the  metaphorical 

h  f  cM.  (which  Bome  good  MSS.  seDse  oitrrwpbta  (GaL  y.  34;  vi.  14) 

read)  is  found  aJao  in  aom.  Clem.  w  peculiar  to  St  Paul, 

ni.  53.  *  The  mention  of  Pontiua  Pilate 

The  recurrence  of  the  word  i^oSos  is  remarkable,  according  to  the  com- 

IB  a  metaphorical  sense  ia  remarkable  mon  translation,  as  the  reference  in 

in  3  Pet  i  15  ||  Luke  ix.  31.  that  case  must  be  rather  to  the  event 

"  e.  g.  ^uinft  irexOtlfffis  <nrb  rijs  of  John  xviii  36  ff.  than  of  Matt. 

Pn^>»wp€wwt .^rft — A'  TV  6p€i  Tif  xxvii.  II.     It  is  better,  however,  to 

•>ty.        --y  take  iwl,  as  in  the  Creed,  simply  as 


'  In  oonnexioD  with  this  it  may      marking  the  date, 

M2 
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CHAP.  in.  the  death  of  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  only  the  way  to  the 
resurrection;  and  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  the  two  events 
are  put  forward  as  forming  the  very  substance  of  'the 
Gospel '  (1  CJor.  xv.  1  ff.)*,  and  as  such  are  constantly  com- 
bined (Rom.  iv.  24,  25;  xiv.  9).  Yet  even  thus  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  narrative  is  preserved.  '  Christ  died ...  and 
was  buried . . .  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day '  (1  Cor.  xv. 
4  ff.)  Afterwards  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  is  attested 
by  the  subsequent  appearances  to  Cephas,  to  the  twelve, 
to  above  four  hundred  brethren,  to  James,  to  all  the  Apo- 
stles, to  St  Paul  himself  (1  Cor.  xv.  5 — 8).  In  several 
places  the  Apostle  assimfies  the  fact  of  the  Ascension  (Rom. 
viii.  24;  Eph.  i.  20;  Col.  iii.  1),  and  in  one  phrase  he 
clearly  alludes  to  it  (1  Tim.  iii.  16,  avcXif^^.  Cf.Mark  xri. 
19;  Actsi.  2). 

In  respect  to  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the  list 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  in 
harmony  with  the  narrative  of  the  Gtespels.  It  was  felt 
that  the  whole  life  of  Christ  was  outwardly  summed  up  in 
its  crowning  issue,  in  the  depth  of  shame  and  in  the  fulness 
of  triumph;  but  the  preparation  is  not  unnoticed  by  St  Paul. 
At  the  first,  ^Christ  made  Himaelf  of  no  reptUatimy  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant '  (Phil.  ii.  5  ff.),  *  being 
rich  for  our  sokes  He  became  poor^  (2  Cor.  viii.  9),  *  bom 
of  a  woman '  (Gal.  iv.  4),  sprung  fix)m  the  Jews  *  according 
to  the  flesh '  (Rom.  ix.  5),  '  the  seed  of  Abraham '  (Qtd.  ill 
16),  'qf  the  seed  of  David'  (Rom.  i.  3;  2  Tim.  ii.  8), 
brought  in  subjection  to  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4,  vro  vofiwX 
circumcised  (Col.  ii.  11),  associated  with  others  as  His 
brethren  (Gal.  i.  19).    In  His  life  ^He  pleased  not  Him- 

1  It  18  yery  important  to  notice  ceiving  (mediately)  from  the  Lord* 

that  St  Paul  speaks  of  this  (Gospel  (to^cX.  drb  rod  K.  not  rapk  rw 

as  'handed  down'  (xy.  i,  3).    He  K.)  the  account  of  Uie  institution  of 

first  received  (wapiXafiti)  and  in  turn  the  Eucharist  (1  Cor.  xi.  23).    Ct 

transmitted  {rap^wKe)  the  GospeL  Neander,  Oeteh.  d,  PJIam.  ».#.«, 

In  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  're-  I.  130  ff.    Supr.  p.  161,  n.  i. 
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self*  (Eom.  xv.  3),  but  left  an  image  of  *  meekness  and  chap,  hi 
gentleness'  (2  Cor.  x.  1)  in  the  midst  of  aflBictions  (Col.  i. 
24;  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  1  Thess.  i.  6) ;  and  the  pattern  of  the  life 
of  Christ  is  that  to  which  the  Christian  must  aspire,  and 
to  which  he  will  at  last  attain  (Eph.  iv.  13).  One  scene 
only,  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  is  described  in 
detail,  and  in  that  the  language  is  almost  coincident  with 
that  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels  (1  Cor.  x.  16; 
xi.  23— 26)^ 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  touches  on  each  of  the  ThsEputu 
great  features  in  the  Saviour's  life,  as  His  incarnation  ^reii.  *" 
(ii.  9  ff.),  His  descent  from  Judah  (vii.  14),  His  temptation 
(ii.  18;  iv.  15),  His  consecration  to  His  ministry  (v.  5), 
His  humiliation  (ii.  9ff.)  and  suflFerings  (v.  8),  His  agony 
(v.  7,  with  peculiar  details),  and  crucifixion  (vi.  6)  outside 
the  walls  (xiii.  12),  and  His  exaltation  to  the  right  hand 
of  God(viii.  1;  ix.24ff.)2. 

The  references  which  St  John  makes  in  his  epistles  to  (4)  st  joh». 
the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  exactly  accordant 
with  the  character  of  his  Gk)spel.  He  dwells  on  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Son  of  God  (iv.  9),  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affirms  with  the  most  complete  distinctness  His  real 
incarnation  (iv.  2),  and  bodily  presence  (i.  1,  al  x"p«5  w« 
hlrri\a4fva'av),  and  death  (i.  7;  ii.  2).  In  the  same  way, 
without  noticing  the  resurrection  expressly,  he  speaks  of 
the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  the 
Father  (ii.  1),  and  His  future  *  coming  in  the  flesh ' 
(2  Ep.  7,  €px6fi€vov).  The  beginning  and  close  of  the 
Lord's  ministry,  His  baptism  and  death,  are  shown  to  be 
mysteriously  imited,  inwardly  in  the  completion  of  a 
divine  testimony,  and  outwardly  in  one  of  the  last  incidents 

^  If  the  textof  Lukezxii.  19,10,  pobable  that  &n  interpoktion  haa 

be  correct,  the  coincidence  is  verbal,  been  made  from  i  Cor.  xi.  23  ffl 

bnt  tiie  confoflion  which  exists  in  *  Of.  Stanley,  Ep,  to  Corinthians, 

these  TerMi  render^  it  more  than  pp.  586  S.  1  Ed. 
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Th$tub9tanee 
of  the 
reeoffn\ 
generally  in 
the  Epiitles, 


CHAP.  in.  of  the  Passion  (v.  6).  In  St  John  the  spiritual  significance 
is  extended  over  the  literal,  but  a  foundation  of  historic 
details  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  higher  lesson. 

The  connexion  of  the  Evangelic  narrative  with  the  Apo- 
stolic Epistles  is  not,  however,  confined  to  mere  allusions. 
The  spirit  and  tone  of  the  letters  presuppose  some  such  re- 
cord as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  histories.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  Gospels  is  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  form 
of  the  first  Christian  teaching,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  other.  K  it  be  true  that  scarcely  any  clear  re- 1 
ferences  to  the  recorded  discourses  of  the  Lord  are  contained  ^ 
in  the  Epistles,  for  the  parallels  to  1  Cor.  vii.  10  (Matt  v. 
32)  and  1  Cor.  ix.  14  (Luke  x.  4,  7,  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  18)  are 
at  best  uncertain,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  life  and  word^ 
of  Christ  are  everywhere  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  doc- 
trine. He  is  Himself  wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  30),  the  centre  of 
truth  (Eph.  iv.  21),  *  the  true'  (1  John  v.  20);  His  com- 
mandments are  al^olute  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27);  His  words  are 
the  decisive  rule  of  *  sound '  doctrine  (1  Tim.  vi.  3) ;  His 
example  the  one  perfect  model  (1  Pet.  ii.  21;  Phil.  ii.  5; 
1  John  ii.  6).  It  is  everywhere  assumed  that  the  Christian 
is  familiar  with  the  portraiture  of  his  Master,  and  each  of 
the  traits  which  are  preserved  in  these  passing  notices  is 
seen  in  its  full  expression  in  the  Grospels.  The  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  whole  is  a  key  to  the  sub-apostolic  histoiy : 
the  Gospels,  not  perhaps  in  their  written  but  in  their  oral 
form,  are  the  key  to  the  Epistles*. 

Thus  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  characteristic 
work  of  the  Apostles  was  preaching  and  not  writing ;  that 


S^iTnmary, 


^  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
(as  far  as  I  know)  no  direct  allusion 
to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  in  the 
epistles;  but  it  is  possible  (Stanley, 
I.e.)  that  the  word  6aifi6pia  in  i  Cor. 
X.  lo,  II,  which  occurs  elsewhere  in 
St  Paul  only  in  i  Tim.  ir.  i,  may 
be  chosen  wiUi  a  distinct  reference 


to  the  antagonism  so  often  brought 
out  in  the  Ix>rd*8  life  in  His  'casting 
out  devils.'  It  is  a  similar  fact,  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostoKc 
fathers  there  are  (I  beliere)  no  allu- 
sions to  the  miracles  of  the  ApoeUes. 
The  omission  in  both  case 
from  the  nature  of  the  writings. 
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they  were  inclined  to  this  form  of  teaching  by  character  ohap.  ni. 
and  training,  no  less  than  by  their  special  commission; 
that  the  first  '  Gospel '  was  consequently  an  oral  message 
and  not  a  written  record;  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  sufficient  Apostolic  Scriptures  (cf. 
2  Tim.  iii.  15).  It  has  been  fiirther  shown  that  this  oral 
Gospel  of  the  Apostles  was  historic;  that  the  Apostles 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  witnesses  of  the  whole 
ministry  of  Christ;  that  their  preaching  rested  on  the 
detaik  of  His  life ;  that  their  letters  presuppose  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  preserve  such 
an  outline  of  its  contents  as  is  filled  up  in  our  Gospels.  It 
remains  still  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  direct  evidence  / 

for  connecting  our  present  Gospels  with  the  oral  cycle  of 
evangelic  facts  which  is  thus  seen  to  have  existed;  and 
whether  the  theory  of  a  common  oral  origin  is  consistent 
with  the  peculiarities  of  form  which  they  exhibit. 

On  the  first    point  early  testimony  is   explicit  and  //.  The  v>ritr 
miiform.     Each  of  the  first  three  Gospels  is  distinctly  con-  i!^DiSl^iy 
nected  by  adequate  evidence  with  the  previous  preaching:  <*«^po«toiio 
01  Apostles,  as  bemg  intended  to   supply   a  permanent 
record  of  that  which  was  before  only  traditional.     The 
written  Gospels  are  acknowledged  in  history  to  be  the  last 
8ta^  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  the  preparation  for  the 
passage  into  a  new  age. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  origin  of  a  *  Gospel '  is  that ^^  st  mam  ; 
which  Papias  has  ^ven~on  the  authority  of  the  elder  John*.  ^^^^^ 
Papias  was  himself  a  *  direct  hearer  *,j>f  Jhij,  John^._aad- 
JohnwSs  *a  disciple  of  the  Lord,'  if  the  text  of  Papias  N 
he  correct,  and,  at  any  rate,  contemporary  with  the  later     \     ; 
period  of  the  Apostolic  age.     *  This  also  then  was  the         V 
statement  of  the  elder.     Mark  having  become  Peter's  in-       •   ^ 
terpreter,  wrote  accurately  all  that  he  (Peter)  mentioned     / 

1  Euaeb.  JET.  E,  in.  39.    Kouth,  Bdl,  Soar.  I.  pp.  13  ff. 
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CHAP,  m.  {IfLvruMvtwrt)  ^ ;  though  he  did  not  [record]  in  order  that 
which  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ  (ov  /xcktoi  rofci  ri 
vTTo  Tov  XptoTov  ^  \€)($€VTa  tj  wpaxOiyTo),  For  he  neither  hexA 
the  Lord  nor  followed  (waprfKoXovOrfaev)  Him;  but  subee- 
quently,  as  I  said,  [attached  himself  to]  Peter,  who  used 
to  frame  his  teaching  to  meet  the  wants  [of  his  hearers], 
but  not  as  making  a  connected  narrative  of  the  Lord'a 

discourses   (oxrTrcp  crivraiiv  rOv  Kvpuucw  iroiovfMVOC  Xoytair,  AIL 

Xoyuav).     So  Mark  committed  no  error,  as  he  wrote  down 
some  particulars  {h^ui  y/xu/ras),  as  he  narrated  them  (or^irt  | 
/xovcvo-cv) ;  for  he  took  heed  to  one  thing,  to  omit  nothing  of 
things  he  heard,  and  to  make  no  false  statement  in  [his 
account  of]  them.' 

This  most  important  testimony  notices  the  three  points 
on  which  stress  has  been  already  laid,  the  historic  charac- 
ter of  the  oral  Grospel,  the  special  purpose  with  which  it 
was  framed,  the  fragmentariness  of  its  contents ;  and  it 
was  on  such  an  oral  basis  that  our  present  Grospel  of 
St  Mark  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  one  who  must  have  known  the  Apostles. 
later  writert.  Later  writers,  partly  as  it  seems  from  an  independent 
tradition,  and  partly  from  this  statement  of  Papias,  repeat 
the  same  general  statement  of  the  relation  of  St  Mark  to 
St  Peter  with  various  differences  of  detail.  Lrenseus  defines 
more  exactly  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Gospel, 
though  the  reading  is  uncertain.    '  After  the  decease  (IfbSor, 

^  This  word  is  ambiguous,  like  seems  to  &Tour  the  other  renderinf 

dr€funjfi6p€v^t  below,  and  may  mean  in  the  second  case:  Ufrpot  o^  ks* 

'remembered,*  or  'menHoned,      It  is  BrJKew  ixl  riir  edayytklov  ypa^^' 

used  in  both  senses  in  the  chapter  eHkafitlas  ifxepox^'   ro&rov  Md[^c«r 

of  Eusebius  in  which  the  quotation  ypdptfiot  koX  ^otrrp^t  yeyvCn  iro- 

occurs.    The  first  sense  is  that  in  luniiimevcai  Xfyercu  rdf  rov  Hirfitv 

which  it  is  commonly  taken  here,  Ttpl  rOv  rpd^ewv  roO  'Ii^roO  iuXi- 

but  after  further  consideration  I  am  (€(t...irdrra  yiip  rh,  rapd  Md/xc^  n^ 

inclined  now  to  prefer  the  second  TLirpov  dtoX^^ewr  etrcu  X^yrrai  iro- 

rendering  as  more  consistent  with  fun/ifiwt^fJMTa.     Compare  also  (3eoL 

the  other  forms  in  which  the  tradi-  Alex,  ap,  Euseb.  ff,  E,  yi.  f4....r^ 

tion  is  preserred.    A  passaffe  of  £u-  'HLdpKoif   fufunnihm    tQw  Xtx^itn^ 

■ebius  {Jkm,  Bv,  m.  5),   howeyer,  iMaypdfok  rd  etfnffjjpa,,. 
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cf.  2  Pet.  i.  15)  of  these  (Peter  and  Paul),  Mark,  the  disci-   ^^  i"- 

pie  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  himself  also  handed  down  to 

US  in  writing  the  things  which  were  preached  by  Peter^' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  records   as   *a  tradition   of  the 

elders  of  former  time'    {wapa^oa-iv  Ttav  dv€Ka$€v  irp€<rpvr€po)v)^ 

an  account,  which  though  very  similar  to  that  of  Papias, 

appears  to  be  distinct  from  it.     *  [It  is  said]  that  when 

Peter  had  publicly  preached  (#o;pvidn-os)  the  word  in  Rome, 

and  declared  the  Grospel  by  inspiration  (^rvcv/xart  ^^cittoktos 

Tov  Aoyw),  those  who  were  present  being  many,  urged  Mark, 

as  one  who  had  followed  him  from  a  distant  time,  and 

remembered  what  he  said,  to  record  (avaypdi/rat)  what  he 

stated  {to,  €lfnj/Uva) ;  and  that  he  having  made  his  Gospel, 

gave  it  to  those  who  requested  him ;  and  that  Peter,  when 

he  was  aware  of  this,  took  pains  neither  to  hinder  him  nor 

to  encourage  him  in  the  work  (wporpcTrriKcD?  /xi/rc  KioXva-at 

M^  TfxyrpGl/curOai)^.^     Qrigen  says  still  more  expressly  that  ^ 

*  Mark  made  his  Gospel  as  Peter  guided  him  (v</»7y»;oraTo)3.'  ^ 

Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  remarks  that  *  the  Gospel  of 

Mark  is  maintained  to  be  Peter  s,   whose  interpreter  he 

^^^ ...  for  it  is  possible  that  that  which  scholars  publish 

should  be  regarded  as  their  master's  work*.' 

^  Iren.  adv.  Ear,   m.    i.     Cf.  scripsit  ex  his  qu»  Petro  dicta  sunt 

Eweb.  H,  B,  Y.  8.     The  readings  evangelium  quod  secundum  Marcum 

^A  tV  roinw  (so.  toO  irari  Mor-  vocitatur. 

*«*or  eOttyyeX/ou)   Mofftp  (Cramer,  The  false  references  which  Euse- 

^.  m  Mare.  p.  164)  is  worthy  of  bins  (ff.  E.  n.  15)  and  Jerome  {de 

i^<^tice,  as  the  date  is  not  consistent  virr.  illuHr.  8)  make  to  this  pas- 

^^  the  other  aocoonts.    Elsewhere  sage,  as  though  St  Peter  did  con- 

IreneQi  calls  Mark  interpre$  et  wee-  fim  the  Gospd  by  special  revelation, 

^  (i.e.  dir6Xovtfot)  Pttri  (lU.  10,  are  evidently  later  embellishments  of 

^)-  the  tradition. 

'  Clein.  Alex.  Pra^m.  Hypotyp.  *  Cornm.  in  MatL  I.     Euseb.  H. 

p.  1016  P.    Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  E,  vi.  1$. 

80  ako  Adumbr.  in  Pet.  Ep.l.  p.  *  Conir.  Mare.  iv.  5. 

1007 :  Marcus  Petri  seotator  paUm  To  these  writers  Justin  M.  may 

pnediomte  Petro  evangelium  Romn  be  added,  who  speaks  of  *  the  me- 

w«m  quibusdam  CsBsareanis  equiti-  moirs  (Awofunfifiove^fAara)  of  Peter* 

bot  et  multa  Christ!  teetimonia  pro-  with    an    obvious  reference  to    St 

^T^te,   penitus    ut    possent   quas  Mark :  J>iaL  0.  106.    BiM.  of  N.  T. 

^uceUntur   memori»   oommendari^  Canon,  pp.  iy>i. 
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CHAP.  nL  TI16  tradition  was  repeated  in  later  times,  but  geoe- 
rally  in  tlie  later  form  which  Ensebius  gave  to  it,  acooid- 
ing  to  whicb  St  Peter  expressly  *  sanctioned  the  writiB? 
[of  Mark]  for  th^  use  of  the  Church'  in  accordance  with 
a  divine  revelation ;  a  statement  which  is  at  direct  variance 
with  the  authority  which  JBusebius  quotes  and  internally 
improbable^. 

gjSt^  The  history  of  the  present  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  vi 

beset  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  dm  earliest  writers  are! 
silent  as  to  the  circumstances  which  attend^  its  composi- 1 
tion.  While  using  the  Greek  text  as  tmq'ttestionablT 
authentic  they  recognize  unanimously  the  existence  of  a 
Hebrew  archetype,  of  which  they  seem  to  regard  the 
canonical  book  as  an  authoritative  translation  or  representa- 
tive, but  still  without  offering  any  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  substitution  was  made.  Papias, 
probably  on  the  testimony  of  the  elder  John,  though  this 
is  not  clear,  states  simply  that  *  Matthew  composed  the 
oracles  in  the  Hebrew  langu^ej  but  each  interpreted 
tliem  as  be  ccJilidV  This  eVi^nce  tEwTcames^us  bacTlo 
'irtime~wEennio "Greek  Gt)spel  bearing  the  name  of  St 
Matthew  was  generally  current,  though  a  Hebrew  Grospel, 
for  Xoyia,  *  oracles,'  can  mean  no  less,  of  whi^h  he  was  the 
author,  was  known  and  used.  In  the  next  generation  the 
Greek  Gospel  was  used  most  commonly  by  Justin,  though 
he  is  silent  as  to  the  authorship';  and  in  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria*,  Tertullian*  and  Irenseus*,  the  present 

^  The  later  wriien  are  quoted  by  and  the  aoriat  marks  a  change  be* 

Credner,  Einl.  p.  X13  ff.  fore  Papias'  (or  John's)  time.    Ct 

In  another  plaoe  Eusebius  (ff.  E,  Mitt,  of  N.  T,  Canon,  79. 

n.x6)  represents  St  Mark  as 'preach-  *  Cf.  HiH.  of  N,  T,  Oanom,  pp. 

ing  hiniself   in  Egypt  the  Gospel  154  ff. 

which  he  composed.'  ^  Clem.  Alex,  ffypotyp,  L  c    Cf. 

*  Papias  op.  Eiiseb.  ff,  E.  in.  39.  Euseb.  ff.  E,  TL  14, 

Mar^oibt  flip  o^p  'EfipoXdi  9m\4kt(p  '  Tert.  c.  Marc  iv.  i...fidflOi  ex 

rd  X67ta  awtypd^arOt  iipfiiivtw  apoetolis  Joannes  et  Matthnos  in* 

8'  abrk  in  ifiintaro  Uarrot.'  The  sinoant. 

form  of  the  sentence  is  remarkable^  '  Iren.  adv,  ffmr.  m.   1 1,  8...^ 
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Gospel  was  recognized  hj  the  Church  as  the  authentic  ohap.  in. 
work  of  St  Matthew.  But  the  reception  of  the  Greek 
text  did  not  interfere  with  the  earlier  belief.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Hebrew  original  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
of  Irenaeus*  and  Origen*,  on  the  authority  of  *  tradition' 
(oJs  CK  irapa&xrc4  yuoBiiv)^  and  by  the  general  consent  of  later 
opinion,  as  well  as  by  the  story*  of^aptsdaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  foimd  in  *  India'  'the  Hebrew  writing  of  Matthew,' 
which  was  left  there  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew^  But 
none  of  these  writers  allude  to- the  origin  of  the  Gospel. 
This  is  first  described  by  Eusebius  in  a  passage  which 
bears  strong  internal  marks  of  probability,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  the  authorities  on  which  it  rests. 
*  ilatthew,'  he  says,  *  having  formerly  preached  to  Hebrews, 
when  he  was  about  to  go  to  others  also,  having  committed 
to  writing  in  his  native  tongue  the  Gospel  according  to 
him,  filled  up  by  his  writing  what  was  wanting  in  his 
presence  (to  Xcwrov  t^  avrov  ^opovo-t!^,  i.  e.  the  loss  they  felt 
as  he  was  no  longer  with  them)  to  those  from  whom  he 
set  out*.'  This  may  be  a  mere  conjecture  by  which  Euse- 
hins  explains  the  earlier  tradition,  but  in  the  absence  of 
ill  opposing  evidence  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  some 
weight. 

The  early  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  St  y.  silum. 
Luke  was   strictly    parallel   to  those   of   the  origin    of 
8t  Mark,  but  less  detailed.     '  Luke,  the  follower  of  Paul,' 
8ay3  Irenaeus*,  *  set  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  which  he 
(Paul)  used  to  preach  (to  vir'  iK€ivov  KTipvo'a'6fi€vov  cvayy).' 

Ai7or...l3«#irfr  4ifibf  rerpdfiop^  tS  *  Euseb.  ff.  E.  m.  94. 

f^^rHXior,  hi  hk  TPt^fiari  vwtx^         •  Iteu.  adv.  Ectr,  in.  i.  1.     Cf, 

^•w'.  Euseb.  H,  E.  v.  8.     Elaewhere  Ire- 

^  Iren.  ath.  Ear,  WL  i.  Cf.  Ea-  nseos  calls    Luke    '  inseparabilis  a 

•*.  H.  E.  T.  8.  Paulo  et  cooperarios  ejus  in  evan- 

*  Orig.  Comm,  in  Matt.  I.     Cf.  gelio'   (orfv.  ffcer,  ni.    14,   i)...qui 

«»eb.  ff.  E.  VI.  25.  semper  cum  Paulo   prsdicaTit...et 

'  Eoseb.  ff^E.  V.  10.  Cf.  Hieron.  cum  eo  erangelixavit  et  creditus  est 

^  firr.  iUuttr,  36,  nobis  referre  evangelium.  (L  c.) 
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CHAP.  III.  Tertullian  speaks  of  St  Paul  as  *  the  tUumtnalor  of  Lnke,' 
and  says  that  *the  summaiy  (digestum)  of  Luke  wu 
generally  assigned  to  Paul^.'  The  allusions  which  St  Paul 
makes  to  *his  Gospel'  (Bom.  ii.  16;  xvi.  25;  2  Tim.  iL8. 
Cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  18)  and  to  St  Luke,  soon  gave  ocscasion  to 
suppose  that  he  himself  used  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
Even  Origen  speaks  of  *  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  that  praised 
by  Paul*;'  and  the  tradition  assumed  a  more  definite  shape 
in  the  ¥nritings  of  Jerome*  and  the  Pseudo-Athanasins. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Eusebius  refers  to  the 
conjecture  (^oo-i)  without  trace  of  approval,  though  tk 
corresponding  tradition,  which  confers  the  direct  authority 
of  St  Peter  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  rests  on  his 
authority*. 
^^stLuS^  But  apart  from  tradition,  the  preface  with  which  St 
£2£Ti-4)  ^^^®  opens  his  Gospel  throws  a  striking  light  upon  its 
composition.  The  words  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  most  varied  controversy,  though  the  true  sense  seems 
to  lie  upon  their  surface.  Both  in  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  other  *  Gospels,'  and  in  the  peculiar  character 
which  he  claims  for  his  own,  St  Luke  appears  to  confirm 
the  views  already  given  of  the  prevalence  and  nature  of 
the  un¥nritten  Gt)spel  of  the  first  age.  The  common  basis 
of  the  Evangelic  narratives  is  said  to  be  the  oral  '  tradi- 
tion of  those  who  from  the  beginning  (cf.  Acts  i.  21,  22'i 
were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.'  The  two 
elements  in  the  Apostolic  character  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out,  personal  knowledge  (avTourat)  and  practical 
experience  (vin;percu),  are  recognized  by  St  Luke  as  present 
in  those  who  originally  *  handed  down'  (iropcSoow)  the 
history  which  many  attempted  to  draw  up  and  arrange 
afresh  {ivard^atrOax)  in  a  connected  shape  {avar.  Sufyi^ov . . . 
KoOioi  w,).    The  work  of  these  first  unknown  Evangehsts 

*  Tert.  adv.  Mare.  rv.  « ;  iv.  5.  »  Hieron.  de  virr.  i27«j(r.  7. 

*  Orig.  op.  Euteb.  ff.  B.  VI.  15.  *  Euwb.  H.  £.  m.  4. 
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was  new  only  in  form  and  not  in  substance.  The  tradition 
which  they  incorporated  in  a  narrative  was  not  peculiar  to 
themselves,  but  common  to  all  (Katf.  Trap.  iJ/aif)*;  for  the 
common  belief  was  independent  of  these  written  records. 
St  Luke  speaks  of  the  *  attempts'  as  of  something  which 
had  no  influence  at  the  present*.     The  *  facts '  were  *  fully 

believed'    (jreirXrjpo^pvfiJLiyiDV  not  irX-qpo^prqOivnavy  Rom.  iv. 

21)  apart  from  the  evidence  of  such  documents.  Theophi- 
lu8  was  already  *  instructed  '  in  *  the  words  "  of  the  exact 
truth  of  which  St  Luke  wished  to  assure  him;  and  his 
instruction  was  derived  not  from  books,  but  from  that  oral 
teaching  (icanyx^'^s),  which  is  described  by  the  same  term 
from  the  firet  foundation  of  the  Church  (Acts  xviii.  25; 
GaL  vi.  6).  So  far  then  the  statements  of  St  Luke  cor- 
roborate in  the  fiiUest  manner  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  origin  of  written  Gospels.  The  narrative 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  oral  accounts:  the  *  facts' 
(Tpcfy/iara)  were  co-ordinate  with  'the  word:'  the  work  of 
the  Evangelist  was  arrangement  rather  than  fresh  compo- 
sition: the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt  were  at  once 
matters  of  firm  c6nviction  and  ordinary  instruction.  The 
gromids  on  which  St  Luke  rests  his  own  narrative  involve 
the  same  principles.  It  is  evident  at  first  that  he  repre- 
sents his  Gospel  as  a  faithful  embodiment  of  the  *  Evan- 
gehc  tradition.'  He  finds  no  fault  with  the  basis  on  which 
the  earlier  writers  rested.  His  own  determination  is  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  theirs  (l8of c  #cd/iiot) ;  but  he  claims 
for  himself  a  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  preaching  con- 
tinuous from  the  first,  complete,  exact,  and  for  his  writing, 
a  due  order  (Luke  i.  3,  vofyrjKoXovOrjKon  avtmOfV  trSuriv  aKpi/SiD^ 

^  Bp  Marah  justly  insists  on  the 
nnportance  of  the  phrase :  The  Origin 


<>ftk£^  thru  GotpeU,  p.  364. 

*  *^T€xjdfniaap  'attempted,'  not 
'We  attempted.'  Possibly  some 
feeling  of  this  difference  influenced 
^g^'s  judgment,  when  he  saw  in 


the  word  'attempt'  itself  a  reproof 
of  unauthorized  temerity  {Horn,  in 
Luc,  i). 

»  'The  words '(oIX^TOt)  being  the 
constituent  elements  of  'the  word' 
(6  X670J).    Cf.  I  Tim.  iv.  6. 


CHAP.  III. 
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AP.  HL  icotfc^  <rot  y/xu/rai).  Each  word  in  the  sentence  contri- 
butes an  important  element  to  the  completeness  of  the 
whole  idea.  St  Luke  appears  to  speak  of  a  gradual  nn- 
fclding  of  the  whole  Gospel  in  the  course  of  the  Apostolic 
work  which  he  had  watched  from  the  first  step  throughout 
in  everj  detail.  The  same  term  (irapajcoKovdelv)  describes 
the  personal  attendance  on  a  teacher  (Papias,  I.e.  ap.  Euseh. 
ff.  K  III.  39),  and  the  careful  following  of  a  doctirine 
(1  Tim.  iv.  6;  2  Tim.  iii.  10).  The  long  companionship 
seems  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  complete  knowledge.  And 
this  view  of  the  notion  implied  in  *  following'  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  next  words.  St  Luke's  *  continuous  fami- 
liarity '  with  the  subject  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  *  tradition,'  and  not  only  of  particular 
periods  or  of  particular  parts  of  it.  BBt  knowledge  started 
from  the  first  and  extended  to  every  point ;  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  Evangelist  are  enforced  by  the 
notice  of  his  special  care  {dxpip&i)  and  plan.  But  the 
notion  of  order  {Ka0€^^)  does  not  necessarily  involv^e  that 
of  time,  but  rather  that  of  moral  or  logical  sequence 
(cf.  Acts  xi.  4).  The  two  may  coincide,  and  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  perfect  life  they  will  in  the  main,  but  chronolc^ 
is  not  paramount  in  the  GK>spels,  and  the  language  of  St 
Luke  does  not  imply  that  he  designed  to  follow  it.  Like 
e  teaching  on  which  it  was  first  based,  the  record  is 
subservient  to  special  requirements.  It  is  complete  in 
regard  to  its  object,  but  not  absolutely,  a  message  of  good 
tidings  and  not  a  biography,  united  in  its  several  parts  by 
a  spiritual  law  and  not  by  a  table  of  dates. 
J.  Ths  inter-  Hitherto  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  gathered  from 
qfthe  chipeti.  the  circumstanccs  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  has  tended  to  establish  the 
existence  of  an  original  oral  Grospel,  definite  in  general 
outline  and  even  in  language,  which  was  committed  to 
writing  in  the  lapse  of  time  in  various  special  shapes, 
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according  to  the  typical  forms  which  it  assumed  in  the   chap,  ni. 
preaching  of  different  Apostles.  It  is  probable  that  this  oral 
Grospel  existed  from  the  first  in  Aramaic  and  Greek,  as  would 
naturally  be  the  case  in  a  country  where  two  languages  were  . ' 

generally  current.     The  teaching  of  St  Matthew  *  among  \      / 
his  own  countrymen'  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  in  \  / 
*  Hebrew,'  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  Greek  must  have    Y 
been  the  conmion  medium  of  intercourse  with  the  Hel-/\ 
lenists.    The  step  firom  these  oral  narratives  to  writtei/    \ 
records  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  simple  and  natural ;  hpt      \ 
nothing  has  been  said  yet  of  the  internal  evidence  to  ^       \ 
derived  firom  the  GK)spels  themselves;  and  still  it  is  on        * 
this  that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  their  origin  mainly 
depends.      General  indications  and  belief,  probabilities 
and  seeming  coincidences,  must  be  abandoned  if  they  are 
clearly  opposed  to  the  internal  character  of  the  books — ^to 
the  peculiarities  of  their  mutual  relations,  to  the  extent  and 
limit  of  their  similarity  and  difference,  to  the  general  unity 
by  which  they  are  held  together,  and  to  the  special  cha- 
racteristics by  which  they  are  distinguished.    It  may  he  i  The  nature 
asked  whether  there  is  any  intimate  external  connexion  MftfcfeS<y 
between  the  Gospels?    Whether  the  resemblances  which 
exist  point  to  the  existence  of  a  common  source  or  to 
mutual  dependence?    Whether,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  order  of  precedence,  or  in  the 
former  the  nature — oral  or  written — of  the  original  records? 
Various  answers  have  been  given  to  these  questions,  but 
the  first,  at  least,  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled. 
No  one  at  present  would  maintain,  with  some  of  the  older 
scholars  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  coincidences  between 
the  Gospels  are  due  simply  to  the  direct  and  independent 
action  of  the  same  Spirit  upon  the  several  ¥nriters.     The 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  they  present  is  sought 
by  universal  consent  in  the  presence  of  a  common  element, 
though  opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  its  nature.    The 
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CHAP.  III. 


1.  Tn  general 
jdan. 


original  source  of  the  resemblance  may  lie  in  the  iaftuenoe 
of  an  original  tradition,  or  of  a  popular  narrative,  or  in  the 
earliest  written  Grospel  itself;  but  the  existence  of  some 
such  source  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  The  merits  b(  die 
different  hypotheses  must  be  decided  by  their  fitne 
satisfy  the  various  conditions  of  the  question ;  and 
attempting  to  decide  their  claims,  it  will  be  necessarV  to 
gain  a  distinct  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  o£  the 
concordances  of  which  an  explanation  is  required^.     / 

The  concordances  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  n^y  be 
classed  imder  three  heads : — general  agreement  in  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  materials;  constant  jdentit^of , 
j^arrati ve  jn  form  and  substance ;  and  verbal  coincid^oes. 
With  these  concordances  are  combined  differences  in  detafl  ) 
and  expression,  large  interpolations  of  peculiar  matter, 
distinct  revisions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  record,  so  that 
the  points  of  meeting  between  the  different  writers  are 
scarcely  more  nimierous  than  the  points  of  divergence,  and 
the  theory  which  explains  the  existence  of  the  fonno* 
must  not  leave  the  existence  of  the  latter  unnoticed  c^* 
unexplained. 

The  general  plan  of  the  first  three  Gospels  exhibits  a 
remarkable  correspondence.  The  history  of  the  Infancy 
contained  in  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  finds  no  parallel  in 
St  Mark,  but  afterwards  the  main  course  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives is  throughout  coincident.    The  preparation  for  the 


^  For  the  study  of  the  parallel- 
isms of  the  Grospels  abundant  helps 
are  provided.  Greswell's  ffarmonia 
Evangelica  (Ed.  4ta.  Oxon.  1845)  i^ 
perfect  in  respect  of  typography, 
but  the  text  is  bad  and  altogether 
unprovided  with  critical  apparatus, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  safelv  used 
alone.  Stroud's  New  Oreek  Har- 
mony (Lend.  1853)  is  second  only 
to  Greswell  in  the  convenience  of  its 
typographical  arrangement,  and  it 
MA  a  fetir  ajoparcUm  criUcm,    An- 


gelas SynoptU  EvangeUomm  MdL 
Mare,  Lv^...»  (Lipeifle,  1851)  ooit- 
tains  a  most  complete  and  dabonts 
summary  of  all  the  early  evange& 
fragments  and  quotations  in  adi&MB 
to  the  canonical  text  and  crttksl 
apparatus,  but  the  arrangemeot  ii 
not  so  distinct  as  that  in  Gretwcfl 
and  Stroud.  For  practical  purposes 
Ang^,  combined  with  S^tnid  or 
GresweU,  will  furnish  aU  the  stodeol 
can  require. 
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Ministry,  John  the  Baptist,  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,    ^^ap.  iil 
the  return  to  Gralilee,  the  preaching  in  Galilee,  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  the  preach- 
ing there,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection — such  is  the  com- 
mon outline  which  they  all  present,  and  the  same  relative 
order  of  the  subordinate  incidents  is  always  preserved  by 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  and  also  by  St  Matthew  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  earlier  sections.     The  most  re-  \ 
markable  dififerences  lie  in  the  presence  of  a  long  series  of    \ 
events  connected  with  the  Galilsean  ministry,  which  are    X 
peculiar  to  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark^  and  a  second  series/     \ 
of  events  connected  with  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which 
is  peculiar  to  St  Luke*. 

Nor  is  the  obvious  similarity  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  2. /n<n<rfd«i<. 
confined  to  their  broad  outlines.  The  incidents  with  which 
their  outlines  are  filled  up  are  often  identical  and  always 
similar.  The  absolute  extent  of  this  coincidence  of  incident 
admits  of  a  simple  representation  by  numbers ;  and  though 
the  relations  which  are  given  are  only  approximately  true, 
they  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  pheno- 
menon than  any  general  description.  The  proportion  may 
he  exhibited  in  several  modes,  and  each  method  places  the 
truth  in  a  new  light.  •  • 

If  the  total  contents   of  the   several  Gospels  be  re- 
presented by  100,  the  following  table  is  obtained': 


Peculiarities. 

8t  Mark        . 

• 

7 

.        .      93 

St  Matthew  . 

, 

.       4« 

.        .      58 

St  Luke 

, 

.      59 

.      41 

[St  John 

» 

.      9«        . 

.        .        8] 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  several  Gospels  bear 
almost  exactly  an  inverse  relation  to  one  another,  St  Mark 

^  Matt.  xjr.  «a— xvi.  la  =  Mark  •  Stroud,  Harmony  of  the  OoepOi, 

'i.  45— ▼in-  «6.  p.  xi7» 

'  Luke  is.  51 — zriii.  14. 

wmo.  oosp.  N 
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CHAP.  lit   and  St  John  occnpying  the  extreme  positions,  the  projxt- 

*  tion  of  original  passages  in  one  balancing  the  ooincide&t 

passages   in  the   other.     If  again  the  extent  of  all  the 

coincidences  be  represented  bj  100,  their  proportioDate 

distribution  will  be^: 

8t  MAtibew,  St  Mark,  St  Lnke     •        •        •  53 

St  Matthew,  St  Luke «i 

St  Matthew,  St  Mark 30 

St  Mark,  St  Luke 6 

Or  if  we  follow  another  principle  of  comparison  and 
take  the  whole  number  of  distinct  sections  in  the  sjnoptk 
Evangelists  as  150  approximately,  the  peculiarities  and 
concordances  of  the  Grospels  maj  be  thus  exhibited: 


PecoUuitftt.  Conootdaneai. 

St  Lnke       •        •        •    37 

St  Matthew         .        .14        •      ^   65    /    "    )  \  $ 

St  Mark      . 


uuntut.  oonoaraaneai. 

■1  :1"^"}..} 


53  97 

The  relations  thus  obtained  harmonize  on  the  whole 
with  the  former,  but  it  appears  that  in  regard  to  their 
mutual  connexions  the  GK)spels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
have  a  much  greater  similarity  of  subject,  and  those  of 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  a  somewhat  greater  similari^  in 
the  mere  extent  of  coincidence,  than  conversely.  Other  in- 
teresting combinations  might  be  obtained  from  an  examiiu- 
tion  of  the  range  of  greatest  coincidence  and  most  distinctive 
peculiarities ;  but  looking  only  at  tlie  general  result  it  may 
be  said  that  of  the  contents  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  about 
two-fifths  are  common  to  the  three,  and  that  the  parts 
peculiar  to  one  or  other  of  them  are  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  In  St  Mark  there  are  not  more  than 
four  and  twenty  verses  to  which  parallels  do  not  exist  in 
St  Matthew  or  St  Luke,  though  St  Mark  exhibits  eveiy- 

^  Compare  Norton*!  Qt^vinoMf  <^  Ikt  ChtpeU,  I.  373  £ 
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irhere  traits  of  vivid  detail,  which  are  i>eculiar  to  his   chap.  hi. 
larrative. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  consider  general  coin- «.  in  lan- 
lidences  of  substance  and  subject.  Such  a  view  conveys 
I  felse  and  exaggerated  view  of  the  likeness  between  the 
jospels.  In  spite  of  their  general  resemblance  they  are 
CTerally  distinct  in  style  and  effect.  The  identity  of 
ange  is  combined  with  difference  of  treatment:  peculiarities 
if  language  with  unity  of  scope.  The  verbal  coincidences 
«tween  the  different  Gospels,  while  in  themselves  suffi- 
iendy  remarkable,  are  yet  considerably  less  than  might 
ippear  from  the  popular  statement  of  the  facts.  The  , 
»ssages  common  to  St  Matthew  and  some  other  of  the 
ynoptic  Gospels  form  a  little  more  than  four-sevenths  of 
ie  whole,  but  the  corresponding  verbal  coincidences  are 
ess  than  one-sixth.  In  the  other  Gospels  the  proportion 
►f  verbal  coincidences  is  still  less.  Those  in  St  Luke  form 
ibout  one-tenth,  and  in  St  Mark  about  one-sixth  of  the 
rhole  Grospels,  while  the  general  coincidences  form  re- 
pectively  about  two-fifths,  and  thirteen-fourteenths^  Thus 
he  approximate  relation  between  the  general  and  verbal 
oincidences  of  the  Gospels  may  be  represented  tabularly : 

StMftttbew.  StLuke.  6t  Mark. 

14  :  7  4:1  39  :  7 

Nor  is  this  all :  in  the  distribution  of  the  verbal  coin-  ttu  dittribu- 
idences  a  very  simple  law  is  observable.  They  occur  eoinddenett 
ao8t  commonly  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  or 
f  others,  and  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  simple  nar- 
ative.  Thus  of  the  verbal  coincidences  in  St  Matthew 
bout  seven-eighths,  of  those  in  St  Mark  about  four-fifths, 
^d  of  those  in  St  Luke  about  nineteen-twentieths  occur 
tt  the  record  of  the  words  of  others. 

If  again  these  verbal  coincidences  are  further  analyzed 
cveral  interesting  results  are  obtained.    In  the  passages 

'  For  these  proportions  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Norton,  /.  c. 

N2 
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CHAP.  m.  common  to  all  these  Eyangelists  about  one-sixth  connsts 
of  verbal  coincidences,  and  of  these  one-fifth  occurs  in  tiie 
narrative,  and  four-fifths  in  the  recitative  parts.  In  the 
same  sections  the  additions  common  to  St  Matthew^and 
St  Mark  contain  five-sixths  of  their  verbal  coincidences  in 
the  recitative  portions ;  and  those  common  to  St  Mark  and 
St  Luke*,  and  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  with  two  unim- 
portant exceptions,  present  no  verbal  coincidence  except  in 
such  portions*.  In  the  sections  common  to  two  Evangelists 
a  similar  law  prevails.  The  verbal  coincidences  betweea 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  are  very  numerous  in  the  recitaJ 
of  our  Lord's  words,  but  the  coincidences  in  the  narrative 
cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  one-hundredth  part  ortbe 
others.  Only  one  instance  of  verbal  coincidence  occurs  in 
the  numerous  sections  common  only  to  St  Mark  and  St 
Luke,  and  in  this  the  coincidences  in  th^  narrative  to  those 
in  the  recitative  part  are  as  five  to  one.  In  the  sections 
common  to  St^Matthew  and  St  Mark  alone  a  different 
proportion  .obtains.  In  these  the  verbal  coincidences  in 
the  narrative  part  are  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  one  important 
section  (Mark  vi.  17—29;  Matt.  xiv.'S— 12)  the  only 
trace  of  a  verbal  coincidence  occurs  in  the  words  ascribed 
to  John  the  Baptist. 

But  in  order  to  give  these  proportions  only  their  doe 
force,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  proportion  which  the 
narrative  and  recitative  parts  of  the  Gospels  bear  to  one 
another.  Boughly  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  narrative 
in  St  Matthew  forms  about  one-fourth  of  the  Grospel,  in 
St  Mark  about  one-half,  in  St  Luke  about  one-third.    If 

^  The  most  remarkable  similarities  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  TeHxIlj 

of  fact  and  differenoes  of  langui^  affree  in  the  common  sectioM  ^ 

occur  in  Mark  y,  3  ff.  ||;  Luke  yiU.  Mark  always  agrees  with  tht^n  sIpo. 

97  ff.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  nf  a 

*  One  important  obserration  was  verbal  agreement  in  these  sectkws 

made  by  M^h  (Michaelis,  Introd.  between  St  Matthew  and  St  LuLi 

to  New  Tettament,  v.  317),  that  when  only. 
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these  proportions  are  combined  with  the  aggregate  of  co-   chap,  hi. 
mcidences  in  the  several  Gospels,  and  the  contents  of  each 
Gospel  represented  by  100,  the  following  table  is  ob- 
tained: 

'  in(tt).  taO). 

St  Matthew  .    •    .    95      .      ,75      ,      .  1.08  ,  .  14.56 

StMark   .    .    .    .    50      .      .    50      .      .  3.33  .  .  13.33 

StLoko   ....    34      •      -66      .      .       .50  .  .  9.50 

Or,  in  other  words,  verbal  coincidences  are  more  fre- 
quent in  the  recitative  than  in  the  narrative  portions  of 
St  Matthew,  in  the  proportion  (nearly)  of  12  :  5,  of  St 
Mark,  of  4  :  1,  and  of  St  Luke,  of  9^  1. 

The  general  harmony  and  distinctness  of  the  results  Thsesmianar 
which  have  been  obtained  by  these  various  analyses  shews  e<meordanet» 
tliat  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  ^j&^Ji^ 
general  problem  of  the  concordances  of  the  Synoptists.  T 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  composition  of     \ 
the  recitative  and  narrative  parts  of  the  Gospels.     In  the 
former  there  is  a  prevailing  unity,  in  the  latter  an  individual 
style*    The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  often 
clear  and  decided,  and  the  most  remarkable  coincidences 
are,  in  several  instances,  prefeu^ed  by  the  most  characteristic 
differences.    It  is  evident  then  that  the  problem  involves 
two  distinct  conditions,  and  a  satisfactory  solution  must 
account  not  only  for  the  general  similarity  which  the 
Gospels  exhibit  in  their  construction  and  contents,  but 
also  for  the  peculiar  distribution  of  their  verbal  coincidences. 
Any  theory  which  leaves  one  or  other  of  these  points  \my 
expkined  must  be  considered  inadequate  and  untrue. 

The  difference  in  language  between  the  narrative  add  {f^nadu^ 
recitative  parts  of  the  Gospels  points  the  way  to  those  om^oot- 
characteristic  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  respectively  their  eon- 
marked,  which  are,  as  has  been  already  said,  scarcely  less 
striking  than  their  general  likeness.     The  three  records 
are  distinct  as  well  as  similar  in  plan,  and  incident,  and 
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CHAP,  m.  style.  Each  presents  the  form  of  a  complete  whole,  whow 
several  parts  are  subordinated  to  the  production  of  one 
great  effect.  Each  contains  additions  to  the  common  mat- 
ter, which  are  not  distinguishable  externally  firom  the  other 
parts;  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  which  contains  the 
fewest  substantive  additions  presents  the  greatest  number 
of  fresh  details  in  the  account  of  common  incidents.  Each 
is  marked  by  peculiarities  of  language,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  limits  within  which  they  are  confined,  pene- 
trate throughout  its  contents.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the 
genealogies,  and  in  the  narratives  of  the  Passion  and 
the  Resurrection,  then  differences  amount  to  serious  diffi- 
culties from  our  ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  accounts  depend;  and  even  where  it  is  not  so, 
they  are  distinct  and  numerous,  and  offer  as  clear  a  proo! 
of  the  actual  independence  of  the  Grospels,  as  the  concord- 
ances offer  of  their  original  connexion*. 
Hont^'i^  Such,  in  a  brief  summary,  are  the  peculiarities  whiA 

the  synoptic  Gospels  present,  and  which  the  true  account  • 
of  their  origin  must  explain.  This  explanation  has  been 
sought  in  the  application  of  two  distinct  principles.  One 
class  of  solutions  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  later 
Evangelists  made  use  of  the  writings  of  their  predecessors; 
another  supposes  that  the  similarity  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  common  sources,  either  written  or  oral.  To  these 
distinct  methods  of  solution  a  third  class  may  be  added, 
which  consists  of  various  combinations  of  modified  fbnns 
of  the  two  others. 

1  The  pecnliarities  of  pUn,  inci-  ih».to(QtindoTf,BeUrdgemr^pndt- 

dent,  and  Ungua^  which  character-  Characteristik  dtr  SchriJUtdUr  dit 

ize  the  different  Gospels  will  come  Neuen    TettumetUs,    Leipzig,    1816, 

under  notice  subeeqnently;  at  pre*  which  at  the  same  time  offeri  the  nost 

sent  it  is  enough  to  state  the  results  striking  confirmation  of  the  text  of 

which  will  be  then  established.    The  the  oldest  family  of  MSS.   bat  it 

most  minute  and  valuable  Qontribu-  treats    the    sul:|ject    m 

tion  to  the  criticism  of  the  verbal  rather  than  lingaisticaJly. 
oharaoteristios  of  the  erangelists  is 
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The  first  class  of  solutions  contains  every  possible  com-  chap,  m. 
bination  of  the  Gospels.    Each  in  torn  has  been  supposed  U)  Mutual  d4' 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  the  others ;  each  to  occupy  the  mean 
position ;  each  to  represent  the  final  narrative'.    This  va- 
riety of  opinion  is  in  itself  an  objection  to  the  hypothesis, 
for  it  is  a  case  where  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  expect  a 
dear  and  unquestionable  proof  of  dependence.     But  it  is 
fiirther  evident  that  the  assumption  of  a  mutual  depend- 
ence, while  it  may  explain  the  general  coincidences  between 
the  Gospels,  offers  no  explanation  of  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  coincidences,  or  of  the  differences  between  the 
sereral  narratives.     It  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
results  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  language  and  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospels.     Every  attempt  to  show  on  this  hy- 
pothesis why  a  later  Evangelist  has  omitted  details  which 
are  noted  by  an  earlier  one,  why  he  adopted  his  language 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  suddenly  abandoned  it, 
why  he  retained  in  some  sentences  nothing  more  than 
t  remarkable  word,  and  in  others  the  fulness  of  an  entire 
ttswer,  has  always  failed.     Nor  is  this  an  inconsiderable 
objection.     If  the  coincidences  of  the  Gospels  are  due  to 
mutual  use,  the  divergences  cannot  but  be  designed.    Such 
a  design,  however,  as  would  satisfy  this  hypothesis  is  not 
discoverable  in  the  Gospels.    The  true  purpose  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  writing  of  each  Evangelist  is  naturally  \      / 
explicable  on  very  different  principles  than  those  which     \  / 
tte  involved  in  the  minute  criticism  and  elaborate  recon-        a. 
struction  of  former  works.    The  superficial  incongruities       /  \ 
and  apparent  contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  different       /      \ 
Gospels  are  inconsistent  with  the  close  connexion  which      /  ^ 

the  hypothesis  requires;  and  the  general  notion  is  as  foreign      ' 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  age  as  it  is  to  the  current  of 

^  Compare  Marth's  IHstertation,      Benas,  Die  Gtteh,  d,  Neum  Tetkh 
^pp.  i73ff.  The  ezoepiione  which      mmU,  §  i8o. 
^  Doticee  hare  been  removed.    Ot 
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CHAP,  m.  ecclesiastical  tradition.  In  its  simple  form  the  *  supple- 
mental' or  'dependent'  theory  is  at  once  inadequate  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  relation  of  the  synop- 
tic Grospels  and  inconsistent  with  many  of  its  details;  aod 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  deeper  study  of  the  Gospels 
it  is  now  generally  abandoned  except  in  combination  with 
the  other  principle  of  solution. 

J»^^2[*w«»  This  second  principle  consists  in  the  recognition  of  one 

or  more  common  sources  from  which  our  present  Grospeb 
are  supposed  to  have  been  derived^.  But  the  principle 
admits  of  very  varied  application.  The  common  sources 
may  have  been  written  or  oral,  and  thus  two  distinct 
theories  arise  which  have  in  turn  been  subjected  to  various 
modifications. 

(a)  Wruun,  The  simplest  form  in  which  the  hypothesis  wis  fiist 

distinctly  brought  forward  consisted  in  the  recogniticm  of 
certain  original  Greek  documents,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  furnished  the  foundation  of  the  synoptic  Grospels  and 
then  to  have  passed  out  of  use*.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels  showed  the  inadequacy  of  this  svq^ 
sition  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  they  present,  and 
the  historical  difficulties  which  it  involved  were  even  greater 
than  those  of. the  'supplemental'  hypothesis.  The  changing 
limits  of  coincidence  and  variation,  together  with  a  general 
identity  of  plan,  remained  still  unexplained;  an^  the  loss 
of  a  Greek  Protevangelium  necessarily  appeared  incon- 
ceivable. In  a  short  time  a  new  theory  was  proposed.  An 
Aramaic  document  was  substituted  for  the  Greek  one,  and 

^  This  principle  if  BUt«d  by  Epi-  not  further  ezpbdn  what  he  wAm- 

phAniaf  in  general  terms:  Beer,  Li.  itanda  bT  '  the  same  aouroey*  tboiigb 

o.  01^1  iKdaT((^  i/Upiffcp  6  Oebt  Ufa  ol  his  words  evidently  suit  better  as 

riaaapts  ete77cXcoTa2...rd  /Up  wii'  ond  than  a  written  source. 

^dxfwt  KoX  tauft  KfipA^ffuf,  &a  deix*  *   J.  B.  Micfhaelis  (/jUrmL  4!^ 

BufftM  Ih-i  i^  a^^s  T^  TTTYVS  <3pfirph-  Ed.).    The  idea  was  first  eursorih 

rot,  rd  di  ixdrrtp  KopaXif^hra  (L  expressed  by  Le  Clero  (17 16).    Ot 

wapQ\tD^4pra),  dXXet  diinril^ercu  (L  Marsh,  pp.  184  ff.     SohieienBacbcr 

•lyrcu)  At  (Kafie  «*a/>d  roO  wpt^ftarot  afterwards   revived   the  o^nioB  is 

iUpot  T^f  ditaXpyiat.    But  he  does  hia  JSua^  <m  St  Lukt,  1817. 
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it  was  argued  that  the  various  Greek  translations  of  this   chap,  ul 
original  text  might  be  expected  to  combine  resemblances 
anddifierences  like  those  which  exist  in  theGrospels^  This   ^ 
opinion  was  not  exposed  to  some  of  the  most  obvious 
objections  which  were  urged  against  a  Greek  original,  and 
it  carried  the  explanation  of  the  partial  coincidences  of 
the  Evangelists  one  step  farther;  but  it  was  in  detail 
scarcely  more  tenable.     Though  the  loss  of  an  Aramaic 
text  is  in  itself  not  uidikely,  yet  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  a  document  is  a  serious 
objection  to  its  reality*;  and  the  translation  of  a  common      . 
original  would  not  explain  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the      \   x 
verbal  coincidences  of  the  Gt)spels  which  has  been  pointed      ^\. 
out    In  addition  to  this  the  existence  of  any  single  writ-    X     \ 
ten  source  would  leave  the  phenomena  of  the  differences/  \ 

of  the  Gospels  sfill"  unaccounted  for.    To  explain  these 
frc5K~and  more  complex  Hypotheses  were  devised*.    It  was       '^ 
at  last  argued  that  the  original  Aramaic  Gospel  which   ^^t' 
formed  the  basis  of  the  common  parts  of  the  three  Gospelsi^^^ 
Was  used  by  the  three  Evangelists  after  it  had  been  variously-^',  ""' 
increased  by  new  additions.     It  was  further  supposed  that 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke  used  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
original  Aramaic  Gtjspel  free  from  interpolation;  and  that 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  Hebrew  St  Matthew,  made 
nse  in  the  first  instance  of  St  Mark,  where  he  had  matter 
in  common  with  St  Matthew,  and  in  other  places,  where 
8t  Mark  &iled  him,  of  St  Luke*.     This  hypothesis  is 

^  hemng  (1778);  Semler  (1783);  more  daboraie  one.     The  first  is 

Kieoeyer  (1790),  &c.    Cf.  MaibIi,  examined  by  Biarrii  (L  c.  it\fr.),  and 

?'tS6tL  the  latter  described  by  De  Wette» 

'  Some  endeavoared  to  obviate  £inl,  §  84  D.    The  same  remark  will 

^  objection    by   identifying   the  spply  to  the  theoi^  of  Grats.     C{, 

innrnk  Gospel  with   'the  Gotpd  Meyer,    Comm,  «.  d.  N.  T.  I.   i. 

^^nrdimg  to  ike  Mebrew$t*  or  the  p.  72, 

H^yrew  St  Matthew.  Cf.  De  Wette,  «  Marsh,  EsMay  <m  (ht  Origin  of 

^  I  84A.  ikt  firti  tkrte  OoapeU^  appended  to 

*  Eichhom's  first  hypothesis  natu-  bis  translation  of  Michaelis*  IntrO' 

t«ny  mterrenes,  but  it  is  needless  to  duetion^  Ed.   3.  Vol.  in.  part  a, 

ntidte  this  or  his  later  and  stiU  liOnd.  i8oa. 
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OHAP.  m.  certainly  capable  of  being  so  adapted  as  to  explain  all  the 
coincidences  and  difierences  of  the  Gospels,  as,  in  fact,  it 
is  little  more  than  the  complement  of  an  analysis  of  them; 
but  the  extreme  artificiality  by  which  it  is  charactarixed 
renders  it  wholly  improbable  as  a  trae  solution  of  tbe 
problem.  Such  a  combination  of  research  and  mechanical 
skill  in  composition  as  it  involves  is  wholly  alien  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  at  variance  witli 
the  prevailing  power  of  a  wide-spread  tradition.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  elaborate  scheme  the  instinct  of  criticism  at 
once  anticipated  the  result  of  closer  inquiry.  In  spite  of 
the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  by  which  it  was  supported  it 
found  little  favour,  and  served  to  bring  into  discredit  the 
belief  in  common  written  sources  of  the  Gfospels,  by  show- 
ing  that  any  combination  less  subtle  and  varied  was  un- 
able to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

In  the  meantime  a  clearer  light  had  been  thrown  upoo 
the  existence  and  character  of  the  traditional  QospeP,  and 
the  recognition  of  its  general  influence  was  combined  witk 
former  hypotheses.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Aramaic 
record  of  St  Matthew  and  the  memoirs  which  St  Hark 
framed  from  the  preaching  of  St  Peter  were  the  written 
basis  on  which  the  present  Gospels  were  formed  by  the 
help  of  the  current  tradition*.  But  the  same  arguments 
which  established  the  independence  of  the  written  Grospels 
when  their  similarity  was  deduced  from  their  mutual  de- 
pendence, equally  establish  it  when  they  are  referred  to 
a  current  tradition  as  their  original  source.  And  on  the 
other  hand.  While  it  is  certain  from  the  testimony  of  St 
Luke  that  various  narratives  of  the  whole  or  of  parts  of 
the  Apostolic  tradition  were  current,  yet  these  unauthorita- 
tive or  partial  documents,  as  has  been  already  shown,  aw 

^    EspeciallT   by    Gieseler,  J7it-  ner    (Binl,    §§  86   ff.),    ftod   wi^ 

Umtch-krUiteker   Yenueh  i».  «.  19.  somewhat  diflbreot  detoib  bj  T 

LeipiigV  1818.  {Gtich,  d,  N,  T,  %  185  ff.). 

*  This  view  if  supported  by  Cred* 
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incapable  of  giving  an  explanation  of  the  complicated  OHAP.nL 
phenomena  of  the  Gospels,  to  whatever  source  they  are 
themselves  referred.  At  the  same  time  they  may  have 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tians, preserving  among  them  the  general  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  tradition ;  and  while  they  satisfied  the  want 
of  the  Church  at  large,  they  may  have  contributed  to  con- 
fine our  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  life  within  the  present 
narrow  limits  by  discouraging  the  search  for  further  in- 
formation. But  the  existence  and  use  of  these  isolated 
narratives,  like  the  corresponding  records  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  were  signs  and  not  causes  of  the  presence  of  an 
oralhistpiy,  and,  as  long  as  the  Apostles  survived,  the  pure 
tradition  must  have  been  still  preserved  among  them  inde- 
pendent of  such  helps.  To  seek  for  such  fragments  in  our  ex- 
isting Gospels  is  simply  to  open  the  way  to  mere  conjecture. 
Indefeult  of  all  external  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  present  Gospels  on  internal  grounds  into  any  distinct 
constituent  parts.  Each  is  a  separate  organic  whole,  sim- 
ple and  uniform,  even  where  it  has  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  parallel  record. 

A  fresh  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  lately^  to  The  ootpeu 
di*?ect  the  Gospels  into  their  original  components,  which  X£»!*" 
elaims  notice  from  its  boldness,  and  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  an  example  of  the  arbitrary  results  of  subjective 
criticism.  An  original  Greek  Gospel,  containing  the  records 
of  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation  in  its  simplest  form,  and 
the  Passion,  IS  taken  as  the  substruction;  and  it  is  further 
pttj^tured  that  this  was  used  by  St  Paul,  and  perhaps  \    ' 

composed  by  the  Evangelist,.. St  PhiSp.  This  document 
i«w  followed  by  the  Hebrew  *  collection  of  sayings'  (Aoyta) 
of  St  Matthew,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ixjrd's  discourses  with  introductory  narratives.     Then  fol-  ' 

lowed  the  narrative  of  St  Mark,  which,  though  an  inde- 
^  Bj  Ewald,  Jakrbfkiher,  184S,  1849. 
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CHAP,  nt  pendent  work,  was  yet  written  by  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  two  former  records.  These  three  elements  toge- 
ther, with  new  additions  and  passages  from  '  a  book  of 
higher  history/  were  wrought  up  into  the  present  Grospd 
of  St  Matthew.  Afterwards  three  anonymous  Evangelists 
are  supposed  to  have  revised  the  narrative,  which  received 
its  last  form  at  the  hands  of  St  Luke.  Such  a  hypothesis 
can  scarcely  claim  much  attention  as  an  explanation  of  the 
actual  origin  of  the  Grospels,  though  it  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  growth  of  the  tradition  of  which  they  are  the 
records.  It  is  as  a  whole  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of 
plan  and  the  unity  of  language  by  which  the  Gospels  axe 
marked.  If  they  were  really  the  mere  mosaic  whicli 
would  result  from  such  a  combination,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  be  so  distinctly  individualised 
by  peculiarities  of  form  and  construction  which  penetrate 
through  every  part  of  them.  Above  all,  and  this  remark 
applies  to  all  the  explanations  which  depend  on  the  use  of  \ 
common  documents,  such  a  hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  ] 
the  language  of  St  Luke*s  Vieiace,  which  points  clearly  to 
an  oral  tradition  as  the  source  of  his  own  Gospel,  and  by 
implication  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  Grospels; 
id  this  last  alternative  of  a  common  oral  source  of  the 
aoptic  Gospels  is,  perhaps,  alone  able  to  satisfy  simply 

\ana^  completely   the   different  condition  of  the  piobkm 

^hich  the  Gt>spels  present 
<e)  Oral  It  has  bceu  shown  already  that  the  hypothesis  of  an 

oral  Gospel  is  most  consistent  with  the  general  habit  of  the 
Jews  ^  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Apostles:  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  earliest  direct  testimony  and  in  some 
degree  implied  in  the  Apostolic  writings.  The  result  of 
the  examination  of  the  internal  character  of  the  Gt)spels  is 

^  At  a  Utar  period  Eoiebiui  nyi      puHftdtt,  chancteriang  at  oaoa  tbc 
of  H^eeippofi,  that  dXXa  cbf  Ar  i(      mna  and  the  nation,     (ff,  S>  XT. 
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^tUQotpeli; 


not  less  favourable  to  its  adoption  than  the  weight  of  ex->  ohap.  hi. 
ternal  evidence*.  The  general  form  of  the  Gtwpels  points  imviawon  ^ 
to  an  oral  source.  A  minnte  biography  or  a  series  of  an-  «u2>«SmM  V 
nals,  which  are  the  simplest  and  most  natural  forms  of 
writing,  are  the  least  natural  forms  of  tradition  and  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  Evangelic  narratives,  which 
consist  of  striking  scenes  and  discourses,  such  as  must 
have  lived  long  in  the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed 
them.  Nor  are  the  Gospels  fashioned  only  on  an  oral 
type;  they  are  fashioned  also  upon  that  type  which  is 
preserved  in  the  other  Apostolic  writings.  The  oral  Gros- 
pel,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
centred  in  the  crowning  facts  of  the  Passion  and  the  Resur* 
rectioii,  while  the  earlier  ministry  of  the  Lord  was  regarded 
chiefly  in  relation  to  its  final  issue.  In  a  narrative  com^ 
posed  on  such  a  plan  it  is  evident  that  the  record  of  the 
last  stage  of  Christ's  work  would  be  conspicuous  for  detail 
and  fulness,  and  that  the  events  chosen  to  represent  the 
salient  feattures  of  its  earlier  course  would  be  combined 
together  without  special  reference  to  date  or  even  to  sequence. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  end  the  whole  period  was  one  in 
essence,  undivided  by  years  or  festivals,  and  the  record 
would  be  marked  not  so  much  by  divisions  of  time  as  by 
groups  of  events'.  In  all  these  respects  the  synoptic 
Grospels  exactly  represent  the  probable  form  of  the  first 
oral  Gospel.  They  seem  to  have  been  shaped  by  the 
pressure  of  recurring  needs,  ai^d  not  bv  the  deliberate  fore- 
^  ght  of  their  author!    In  their  common  features  tney 


'  111*  bypotheftis  wm  first  pro- 
posed hi  detail  by  Gieaeler  in  tbe 
work  abvady  quoted.  In  later  times 
H  baa  been  snpponed  by  Guericke, 
^Kal.  I  19,  Tliierach,  Venueh  mr 
Heriadlwmg,  «.  «.  w,  119  ff.  and 
Norton,  Ommmet^eu  of  the  OotpeU, 
h  note  D.  Dr  Davidson  {Fntrod,  I. 
404ff.)  allows  ooninderable  weight  to 
trsditioii,  while  he  admits  the  ose  of 


written  documents. 

*  Such  groaps  of  events  occnr  in 
tbe  constant  connexion  of  tbe  heal- 
ing of  tbe  Paralytic  and  tbe  call  of 
Matthew ;  of  the  placking  tbe  ean 
of  com  and  the  healing  of  tbe 
withered  hand;  of  tbe  fear  of  He- 
rod»  the  feeding  of  tbe  5000,  and 
the  confession  of  Peter. 
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CHAP.  in.  seem  to  be  that  which  the  earliest  history  declares  they 
are,  the  sommary  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  the  historic 
groundwork  of  the  Church. 
nndtothHr  The  transition  from  the  earliest  oral  Gospel  to  the 

fiMd(Je^U«.  specific  forms  which  it  afterwards  assumed  is  capable  ot 
being  easily  realized.     The  great  steps  in  the  process  are 
still  marked  in  the  Grospels  themselves.     The  Gt>^)d  of 
St  Mark,  conspicuous  for  its  yivid  simplicity,  seems  to  be 
the  most  direct  representation  of  the  first  evangelic  tra- 
dition, the  common  foundation  on  which  the  others  were 
\     reared.    In  essence,  if  not  in  composition,  it  is  the  oldestA 
\\    and  the  absence  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Infimcy  brings  its  j 
^^contents  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  St  Peter  for  the  / 
I  ^^nt  of  the  Apostolic  testimony.    The  great  outline  ihm  / 
I  drawn  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  large  groups  of 
facts  or  discourses  combined  to  illustrate  or  enforce  some 
special  lesson.    In  this  way  the  common  tradition  gained 
its  special  characters,  but  still  remained  a  tradition,  gain- 
ing fixity  and  distinctness,  till  it  was  at  last  embodied  in 
writing.    For  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke 
represent  the  two  great  types  of  recension  to  which  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  simple  narrative  was  subjected.     St 
Luke  presents  the  Hellenic,  and  St  Matthew  (Greek)  the 
later  Hebraic  form  of  the  tradition,   and  in  its  present 
shape  the  latter  seems  to  give  the  last  authentic  record  of 
the  primitive  Gospel*.      Yet  in  both  these  a  common 
tradition  furnished  the  centre  and   basis  on  which    the 
after  works  were  built  up.     The  original  principles  of 
combination  regulated  the   later  additions,   and  a  clear 
resemblance  of  shape  remained  in  the  ftiller  narrative. 

^  The  order  thus  given,  St  Mark,  ing;  for  it  is  of  course  posnUe  tlkit 

St  Luke,  St  Matthew  (Greek),  re-  an  earlier  form  of  the  apostoHc  tia- 

pretentt  the  probable  order  of  pre-  dition  may  have  been  oommitled  to 

cedence  of  the  forms  of  the  narrative  writing  at  a  later  period.    Thi«  k  an 

which  they  give.     It  may  or  may  important  fiact  which  seems  to  hare 

not  coincide  with  the  order  of  writ-  been  wholly  overlooked  by  critiei. 
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In  this  waj  the  Bucceaelve  r^noolding  of  the  oral  Gos-  ohap.  in. 
pel  according  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  different  /*»  relation  ut 
classes  of  hearers,  furnishes  a  natural  explanation  of  the  ^M^^^Mr^. 
general  similarity  in  form  and  substance  between  the  several 
Gospels,  combined  with  peculiarities  and  differences  in 
arrangement  and  contents.  The  assumption  of  a  common 
oral  source  is  equally  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  the  language  of  the  Gospels.  The  words  of  the  Lord 
and  the  questions  proposed  to  Him  would  necessarily 
first  be  fixed,  while  the  narrative  by  which  they  were 
introduced  remained  more  free.  Single  phrases  would  be 
impressed  with  peculiar  force;  and  the  recurrence  of  strange 
words  m  the  same  connexion,  in  the  different  Evangelists, 
even  when  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  changed, 
seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  simple  explanation,  except 
on  the  admission  of  a  traditional  record*.  And  while  the 
free  development  of  common  materials  gave  full  scope  for 
variations  in  detail,  as  well  as  for  interpolations  of  fresh 
niatter,  it  includes  the  preservation  of  language  hallowed 
by  long  use  in  its  well-known  shape.  Nor  is  it  an  imim- 
portant  fact,  that  in  this  respect  also  St  Mark  occupies 
the  mean  position  between  the  other  Evangelists,  as  would 
oaturally  be  the  case  if  he  represents  most  closely  the 
original  from  which  they  started. 

But  while  it  is  allowed  that  the  prevalence  of  an  oral  Tradmonth^ 
tradition,  varied  by  the  influence  of  circimistances,  might  'v^^ 
fjirnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  concordances  and 
lifferences  of  the  Gospels,  the  very  plasticity  of  tradition 

*  E.g.  AwapO^f  Matt.  ix.  15  II II;  /coW/cXeure ;    Mark  xiv.    15=  Luke 

^Iffw  iiav  {XBeip,  Matt.  xvi.  14  |||| ;  xxii.  11,  d^dyaiop;  Matt  xxiv.  n  = 

l*Arwrroi  BoMdrov,  Matt  xvi.  38  iijl ;  Mark  xiii.  10,  KoXofiow ;  Matt.  xxvi. 

W«iX«t,  Matt.  xix.  13  nil;  Matt.  55=  Mark  xiv.  48,  <Tv\\afi€Uf.  Com- 

y.  5  =  Iiiike  iv.  9,  •rr€piyto¥;  Matt.  pare  also  Matt.  iiL  3  ||||.  rAf  rpl^vt 

^  5  =  Luke  vi    42,   Jm/3X^^«f;  adrov;   Matt.  iv.   10  =  Luke  iv.  8, 

ki*tt.  xi.  1 1  sLuke  vil  18,  ip  ytih-  vpoeKwi/i<r€it,  where  the  Evangelists 

"Vflfs  Tvroarwr;    Matt.   xxi.  44=5  agree  in  differing  from  the  LXX. 

^^°ke  XX.  18,  ffWfOXaoB^erai,  Xuc-  ^ese  coincidences  are  all  noted  by 

^a;  Mnrk  vL  41  sLuke  ix.  16,  Bp  Marsh  in  his  C<mmefU.  pp.  21 1  ff. 
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CHAP.  nL  is  tamed  into  an  argament  against  the  hypothesis.  It 
has  been  argued  that  tradition  is  the  parent  of  feble,  and 
that  to  admit  a  traSHonalsource  for  the  Grospels  is  to 

iJJj^^Mf«»  sacrifice  their  historic  value.  The  objection  appears  to 
rest  upon  two  misconceptions.  It  disregards,  so^  to  speak, 
the  traditional  education  of  the  period,  and  arbitnrilj 
extends  the  period  during  which  the  tradition  was  pan- 
mount.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  the  Jews  pres^red 
with  strict  accuracy  the  interpretations  of  the  Law  and 
the  sayings  of  the  great  teachers;  and  even  if  it  had  not 
been  so,  it  would  hare  been  sufficient  to  point  to  tbe 
difference  between  an  age  of  hearing  and  an  age  of  reading 
to  remove  the  suspicion  raised  against  the  tradition  of  the 
first  age  from  the  uncertainty  of  tradition  now.  But  more 
than  this,  the  Evangelic  tradition  existed  as  such  alone 
only  during  the  lifetime  of  those  who  were  the  authore  of 
it.  No  period  was  left  for  any  mythic  embellishment  As 
long  as  the  first  witnesses  survived,  so  long  the  tradition 
was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  their  testimony;  when 
they  passed  away,  it  was  already  fixed  in  writing. 

Other  objections  may  perhaps  be  lu-ged  against  tbe 
hypothesis  of  a  definite  oral  Gospel*,  chiefly  from  a  nus- 
understanding  of  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  apostolic  times, 
but,  without  affecting  to  say  that  it  removes  every  diffi- 
culty in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  written  Gospels,  it 
explains  so  much  with  perfect  simplicity  and  naturabeis 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  acquiesce  readily  in 
the  existence  of  some  doubts.  Farts  of  the  tradition  mar 
have  been  committed  to  writing  from  time  to  time ;  many, 
as  St  Luke  says,  may  have  attempted  to  arrange  the  whole 
in  a  continuous  narrative,  but  still  it  remained  essentially 
a  tradition  in  the  first  age,  and  as  such  found  its  autfaon- 

1  Hujf,  Einl.  95  ff.  Weiise,  Die  f.  who  gives  a  good  outline  m^ 
Svangeltet^frage,t4iff.  Compare  also  criticism  of  the  different  stdieatf '^ 
Baur,  JHe  Kamon.  EvangeUen,  pp.  39,      the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
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tatire  expression  in  our  Gospels,     Under  what  charac«   chap,  m. 
teristic  forms  and  with  what  various  shades  of  feeling 
the  common  materials  were  moulded  remains  a  subject  for 
future  inquiry. 


wxno.  008P.  0 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


Wilkt  du  ins  TJnendliche  sohmieny 

Geh  ntir  im  Endlichen  naoh  aUen  Seiten. 

GOBCHB. 


CHAP.  IV.   The  Bible,  like  the  Churcli,  gains  fresh  force  and  strengtli 
J^|~~j^  in  times  of  trial.    As  long  as  it  is  unassailed,  it  is  abo 
wSiSiftotiu"^  a  great  measure  unstudied.     It  is  received  as  a  whole 
*mi.^^    with  imquestioning  reverence,  but  the  characteristics  of 
its  component  elements  are  undistinguished.  A  vague  sense 
of  the  general  unity  of  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
takes  the  place  of  a  clear  view  of  their  organic  unioD. 
Their  independence  and  variety,  their  vital  connexion  with 
periods  widely  separated  in  time  and  thought,  their  indiri- 
dual  traits  and  original  objects,  are  neglected  in  that  tradi- 
tional view  which  sees  in  all  one  uniform  and  changeless 
revelation,  neither  special  in  its  destination  nor  progressive 
in  its  course. 
ThB  eharaeur-       Thcsc  remarks,  which  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to 
G<«p^         all  the  books  of  Scripture,  are  specially  applicable  to  tbe 
modem  cm-    Grospcls.     The  assaults  which  have  been  made  in  late  times 
upon  their  historic  truth  have  brought  out  with  the  most 
striking  clearness  their  separate  characteristics,  and  it  )a& 
even  been  argued  that  they  were  composed  designedly  to 
ftu^her  particular  views.     This  exaggeration  of  the  truth, 
though  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  perfect  simplicity,  ia 
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yet  a  yaloable  protest  against  that  theory  which  represents   ^^^-  ^* 

them  as  casual  collections  of  evangelic  fragments,  and  opens 

the  way  to  a  true  appreciation  of  their  claims.    Together 

they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  apostolic  tradition 

as  they  bear  severally  to  one  another  *.    The  common  record  S^g^JT^ 

and  the  separate  records  have  a  representative  valne.    The  thdrdifir^nee. 

three  synoptic  Gospels  are  not  mere  repetitions  of  one  nar^ 

rative,  but  distinct  views  of  a  complex  whole.    They  are 

the  same,  and  yet  they  are  fresh.    The  great  landmarks  of 

the  history  are  unchanged :  the  same  salient  points  reappear 

in  aU,  but  they  are  found  in  new  combinations  and  with 

new  details,  as  the  features  of  a  landscape  or  the  outlines  of 

a  figure  when  viewed  from  various  points. 

Outwardly,  the  Gospek  are  the  reflex  of  individual  ^^3^*i^ 
impressionB.     We  never  find,  even  in  the  prophets,  *tat  Jjg^^jjj^- 
fte  personal  character  of  the  divine  messenger  is  neutral- ^^jg^**-^ 
iod;  and  much  more  may  we  expect  to  find  a  distinct  per- 
sonality, so  to  speak,  in  the  writing  of  the  Evangelists, 
whose  inspiration  was  no  ecstatic  impulse,  but  the  consecra-      ^ 
tion  of  a  whole  life,  the  conversion  of  an  entire  being  into 
a  divine  agengg».    For  the  Gospels,  like  the  Gospel,  are 
most  divine  because  th^  are  most  human.    As  the  clear  _ 

expression  of  that  which  individual  men  seized  and  trea- 
sured up  as  the  image  of  their  Saviour's  life,  they  convey  to 
other  men  the  same  living  picture  in  the  freshness  of  its 
local  colouring.  And  this  colouring  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
picture.  The  only  conception  which  we  can  form  of  the 
iiispiiation  of  a  historic  record  lies  in  the  divine  fitness  of 
the  outward  dress  in  which  the  facts  are  at  once  embodied 

^  A  corioiu  trace  of  the  recogni-  of  the  preposition  in  the  phrase  r6 

tion  of  the  roprefentative  character  /card  [M.]  e^ayyiXtm  points  prima* 

of  the  written  Gospels  is  found  in  rilyto  the  authority  and  source  (e.g. 

tike  iucriptions  of  the  Gospels  in  Karik  QovKvBlBrjp),    'the  Gospel  of 

^^<^  69  {Cod.  Leicettr.),   178:  U  Christ  according  to  [the  arrangement 

rw  card  HwrBtuaw  iylov  ei^TYcXiou  and  teaching  oQ  M.'  though  it  may, 

t.r,\,    A  nmihir  inscription  occurs  in  a  secondary  sense^  include  au- 

ID  two  of  Matthaei*s  MSa  thonh^ 


It  nay  he  ohserred  that  the  force 


OS 
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OHAP.  IT.   and  veiled.    No  record  of  any  feet  can  be  complete.    The 
/     j~VtM^®^*^*^^^®  ^^  *^®  °^^®*  trivial  occurrence  transcend  all  power 
vJL  \a>    V*  ••^^^  ^^  observation ;  and  the  truthfulness  of  special  details  is  no 
pt-tr  wwv^--<  I      pledge  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  whole  impression.  The  con- 
U^v^-if  3  p^'^cAk  nexion  and  relation  and  subordination  of  the  various  parts, 
^  i\h\i\'^e  i    the  deacription  and  suppression  of  particular  incidents,  tbe 
.  ^Tv  .    choice  of  language  and  style  combine  to  make  a  histoiy  true 
\  dA/>bfV>^    or  false  in  its  higher  significance,  and  belong  to  that  *  poetic' 
1     r.^-  ^t .  ^?    power  which  is  the  highest  and  rarest  gift  of  the  historiaiL 
^\  ^  •;  •«  ^^  *^  ^^^  power  the  Evangelists  possessed  in  the  fact  that  they  ' 
f  <  _  ^  r.  w»  _        were  penetrated  with  the  truths  of  which  they  spoke.     Hie 
Spirit  which  was  in  them  searched  the  deep  things  of  God,  ! 
and  led  them  to  realize  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  not  in-  j 
deed  in  their  infinite  essence,  but  as  finite  concepti<Hi&  | 
And  would  not  such  writers  above  all  others  compose  in  an  \ 
unconscious  order?  would  not  the  great  facts  of  the  Gro^ 
assume  in  grouping  and  detail  the  subjective  impress  of 
their  minds,  as  they  selected  and  arranged  them  with  sll 
truthfulness  and  divine  enlightenment?    Popular  histosy 
is  universally  the  truest  reflex  of  popular  opinion;  and 
where  distortion  and  embellishment  are  excluded  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  record,  the  human  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  for  the  propagati(»i 
of  the  divine  message.    The  Gospel  emphatically  speaks  to 
men  by  men,  and  recognizes  their  intellectual  differences, 
which  it  converts  in  different  ways  to  God's  glory.     In  like 
manner  the  Evangelists  wrote  the  stoiy  of  man's  salvation, 
each  as  the  type  of  one  mighiy  section  of  mankind,  as  Aey 
personally  felt  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  acknowledged 
His  power.     The  truth  on  which  this  statement  rests  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  as  the  Son 
of  God  was  made  man  for  our  redemption,  so  the  Spirit  of 
God  spoke  through  men  for  our  instruction. 
Th0  difermeti '      The  coutrast  between  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  the 
QotpdiW)t     Synoptic  Gospels,  both  in  substance  and  in  individual  cha- 
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racier,  is  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  the  characteristic  differ-  chap.  it. 
ences  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  which  are  formed  on  the  same  oruy  natural 
foundation  and  with  common  materials  are  less  observed,  aary/nm 
Yet  these  differences  are  not  less  important  than  the  former^ 
and  belong  equally  to  the  complete  portraiture  of  the  Saviour, 
which  comprised  the  fulness  of  an  outward  presence,  as  well 
as  the  depth  of  a  secret  life.  In  this  respect  the  records 
correspond  to  the  subjects.  The  first  record  is  manifold ; 
the  second  is  one :  the  first  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
a  society,  the  second  on  the  intuition  of  a  loved  disciple. 
Even  in  date  they  arise  out  of  distinct  periods.  The  spiri- 
tual Gospel  belonged  to  a  late  stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
Church  when  Christianity  was  seen  clearly  to  rise  above  the 
ruins  of  an  *old  world:'  the  'fleshly'  Gospels  were  con- 
temporaneous in  essence  with  the  origin  of  the  Church  it- 
self, and  were  shaped  by  the  providential  course  of  its  early 
history.  But  this  natural  and  social  growth,  so  to  speak, 
invested  the  synoptic  Gospels  with  a  permanent  and  special 
power  which  must  continue  to  work  its  effects  as  long  as 
human  character  remains  the  same.  Each  narrative  in 
which  the  common  facts  were  moulded,  was  in  this  way  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  a  distinct  form  of  thought,  spring- 
ing out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  governed  by  special  laws 
of  combination,  destined  at  first  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
marked  class,  and  adapted  to  satisfy  in  after  times  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  embody  from  time  to  time  in 
changing  shapes  the  feeling  by  which  it  was  first  inspired. 
In  whatever  view  we  regard  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  this 
multiformity  appears  to  be  as  necessary  as  it  was  natural. 
On  the  one  side  the  separate  aspects  of  the  subject  and  the 
various  elements  combined  in  the  early  Church,  on  the 
other,  the  recurrent  phases  of  the  human  mind  which  ard 
found  in  every  age,  seem  to  call  for  some  distinct  recogni- 
tion, and  to  suggest  the  belief  that  each  Gospel  may  fulfil 
a  representative  function  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Divine 
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CHAP.  IV.  I^e.  Nor  can  such  a  belief  be  dismissed  at  once  as  resting 
on  mere  fanciM  analogies,  though  it  is  as  difficult  to  ex- 
press in  their  full  force  the  arguments  hj  which  it  is  sup- 
ported as  it  is  to  resolve  a  general  impression  into  the 
various  elements  by  which  it  is  produced.  The  pn^per 
proof  of  the  fSact  that  each  Gospel  has  its  distinctive  worth 
springs  from  personal  investigation ;  but  such  at  least  wis 
the  conviction  in  which  the  great  students  of  former  times 
applied  themselves  to  the  examination  of  the  Gk>spel8 ;  and 
the  fuller  materials  and  surer  criticism  which  are  now  the 
inheritance  of  the  scholar,  promise  proportionately  larger 
results  to  that  labour  which  is  most  truthful,  because  it 
is  also  most  patient  and  most  reverent. 

The  subject  of  the  Gospel — ^the  history  of  the  new  crea- 
tion— ^the  manifestation  of  perfect  humanity — *  the  prophetic 
image  of  the  glorified  life" — ^transcends,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  earlier  Messianic  types,  the  scope  of  one 
narrator.  The  first  creation  was  the  creation  of  a  harmo- 
nious world,  the  second  was  the  reunion  of  the  elements 
which  sin  had  divided.  Step  by  step  in  the  progress  of 
Jewish  history,  successive  features  of  the  coming  Savioiir 
were  embodied  in  the  Law,  the  kingdom,  the  prophets,  the 
seers;  and  the  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  to  which  these 
all  pointed  could  scarcely  have  been  less  varied.  The  two- 
fold nature  and  complete  manhood  of  Christ  seem  to  require 
a  representation  at  least  as  distinct  as  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing of  the  Law  from  the  visions  of  Daniel.  Li  earlier  times 
patriarchs  and  kings  and  prophets  foreshadowed  in  their 
lives  fragments  of  the  work  of  Messiah ;  and  so  when  He 
came.  His  work  contained  implicitly  the  fulness  of  that 
which  they  prefigured.  The  archetypal  life  which  summed 
up  the  fragmentary  teaching  of  the  past  embraced  the  Tari* 
ous  separate  developments  of  the  future.    On  the  one  side 

1  [B^r/Aior]— roO  kl  drcurri-      nant  definition  of  Basil  (2V  ».  S, 
9€mt  pUv  wpo^wr^wtfcit  is  the  ^png'      zr.  ap.  Snio.  Th€$.  s.  t.  t^cry.) 
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we  see  the  many  forms  of  the  huinanity  of  Christ;  on  the    ^^'  ^^' 
other  the  unchanging  immanence  of  His  Godhead.    The  ' 

bearings  of  each  act,  and  the  teaching  of  each  discourse  are 
necessarily  infinite,  for  He  spoke  and  acted  as  the  represen- 
tative of  men^.  Variety  in  the  record  is  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  portraiture :  the  manifoldness  even  of 
the  outward  life  of  the  Lord  exceeds  the  limits  of  one  historic 
tjpe*.  The  writt^i  memorial  is  necessarily  partial,  and  to 
boiTow  the  language  of  geometiy,  superficial;  while  the  liy* 
ing  fact  is  entire  and  solid.  To  the  simple  believer  the  whole 
becomes  intelligible  by  the  separate  contemplation  of  the 
parts.  And  if  Christ  be  our  Pattern,  as  well  as  qmr  'Ro^  Bph.i9.it. 
deemer;  if  we  must  realize  the  fulness  of  His  manhood  for 
tbe  direction  of  our  energies,  as  well  as  truthfulness  of  His 
godhead  for  the  assurance  of  our  faith: — it  must  be  by 
comparing  the  distinct  outlines  of  His  life,  taken  &om  the 
different  centres  of  human  thought  and  feeling ;  for  it  is 
with  the  spiritual  as  vrith  the  natural  yision,  the  truest 
picture  is  presented  to  the  mind,  not  by  the  absolute  coin* 
cidence  of  several  images,  but  by  the  harmonious  combi* 
nation  of  their  diversities. 

The  varied  fulness  of  Christian  truth  is  seen  fix)m  the  *V  '^'w*'"* 
first  m  the  constitution  of  the  Church.    The  first  circle  <*tMtinthe 

Apottolie 

of  its  human  teachers  represents  in  characteristic  distinct-  ^«»«w»^- 
ness  the  different  aspects  under  which  it  may  be  viewed, 
developing  in  harmonious  completeness  the  outlines  which 
the  prophets  had  drawn  before'.    It  seems,  indeed,  at  first 

*    OompMv   Keander'B    Ltfe   of  *  Neander  {Oeteh,  d,  PJUmg,  d. 

Cirwl,  I  71  (E.  Tr.);  Church  Hit-  ChrM,  Kirche,  564—796)  has  fol- 

lorjf,  iL  pp.  I — 5  (E.Tr.) ;  OlahauMo't  low«d  out  the  yarioui  fonna  of  earlj 

Oommtmiar,  Siu,  §  9.  Christian  teaching  with  equal  judg^ 

f  TIm  judgment  of  Ohrysoatom  in  znrat  and  sagad^.    In  times  of  in- 

this  respect  appean  to  fall  short  of  ward  disoora  no  truth  can  be  more 

the  foil  truth  {Horn.  t.  in  MaUf  ap.  grecious  than  *  the  manifoldness  of 

Soifisr,  Le.)  o6k  i^ptcti  tU  cto77(W<*  Christ  in  its  oneness;'  and  nowhere 

r%t  wirra  ilww ;— -if^f c  /t^  dXXA...  is  it  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  the 

[<«  rwvipvif]  fuyirrii  r9fl  dXi^e/ai  Scriptures. 
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CHAP.  IV.  sight,  when  we  picture  the  apostolic  age  as  a  living  soeoe, 
as  if  all  tinitj  of  doctrine  were  lost  in  the  diversities  of 
the  Apostles,  as  thej  appropriated  and  embodied  each  in  a 
finite  form  the  infinite  principles  of  their  common  Master. 

St  Jamb.  With  some  the  mjsterions  glories  of  the  ancient  creed 
were  mingled  with  the  purer  light  of  Christianity;  and 
they  transferred  the  majesty  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  thqr 
had  observed  with  reverent  or  even  ascetic  devotion*,  to 
the  new  and  spiritaal  faith*  St  James'  sets  before  ns  thb 
form  of  Christianity.  He  contemplates  it  from  the  side 
of  Judaism,  as  the  final  end  and  aim  of  the  earlier  training. 
Standing,  as  we  may  believe,  in  a  close  natural  lelatioa 
with  the  Saviour,  he  puts  aside  all  remembrance  of  that 
connexion  and  even  of  the  personal  presence  of  the  Lord^ 
that  he  may  dwell  with  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  a 
prophet  on  the  principles  which  He  had  established*  His 
view  of  Christianity,  to  use  a  popular  word,  is  objective. 
In  this  aspect  ^fitith'  is  an  intellectual  belief  in  a  tseA, 
while  *  works'  are  the  only  outward  proof  of  spiritual 
vitality.     The  Gospel  is  contemplated  as  a  Law,  though 

j€mt$  ii,%\  it  is  '  a  royal  Law,'  and  '  a  Law  of  freedom.'  The  essence 
of  external  religion  {OfyrfaKela)^  which  the  ancient  ritual 
regarded,  is  laid  open  in  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue. 
Christianity  is  thus  like  a  flower,  which  is  frdler  indeed 
and  more  perfect  than  the  bud  from  which  it  opens,  wluk 
it  still  rests  upon  the  same  support  and  is  confined  within 
the  same  circle. 

8ft  Paul.  The  antithesis  to  this  view  is  found  in  that  of  one  who 

was  called  to  believe  in  a  glorified  Lord  and  not  to  follow 

^  Cf.  HegesippuB  ap.  Emeb.  ff,  B,  Oeteh,  d,  PjUmt,  507. 

ii.  43.  *  The  luane  Jeaui  CkriH  onlj  ee- 

'  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  XI ;  Acts  xr.   13.  can  twice:  i.  i ;  ii.  i ;  and  the  qiii- 

Thougb  St  Peter  was  '  the  apoetle  tie  contains  no  allusion  to  the  T 


of  the  droiundsion/  he  does  not  and  Resnireotion  of  Christ*  tlMn^ 

personify  the  Jewish  party,  but  ra-  it  presents  some  of  the  closest  panl- 

ther,  as  the  representation  of  the  lels  to  the  language  of  Uie  Goapsli 

Catholic  Church,  mediates  between  Qt,  p.  x6a  m.  a. 
them  and  St  Paul.    Ct  Neander, 
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a  suffering  Teacher.  St  Paul  was  separated  fipom  the  other  ohap.  u. 
ipostles  by  the  widest  differences  of  habit  and  training, 
and  the  change  which  attended  his  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  was  as  violent  as  it  was  sudden.  With  him 
Christianiiy  was  not  so  much  a  prepared  result  as  a  new 
creation;  and  when  the  Church  chose  his  conversion  for 
special  commemoration,  it  can  hardly  have  been  without 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  this  was  to  him  what  death  was 
to  the  other  saints,  the  entrance  into  a  higher  life.  *  Old  ^J^^r- .«•  i^  <^^ 
things  had  passed  away;'  and  only  *  faith' — the  willing 


surrender  of  ^^^^  JShgL^SiSn^  ^  *  supreme  power— waster 
to  tomisli  the  entrance  into"*t^  lieavenly  "kingdom*.  In 
such  a  connexion  ^  works,'  which  might  proceed  from  the 
spirit  of  servile  obedience,  sunk  into  the  rank  of  a  mere 
symptoni,  instead  of  being  the  central  fact.  Yet  these 
antithetical  views  of  *  faith'  and  'works' — ^the  outer  and 
the  inner — are  not  contradictory  but  supplementary.  They 
can  be  no  more  set  in  opposition  than  the  convexity  and 
concavity  of  a  curve.  The  common  terms  must  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  writers  be- 
fore they  are  compared.  And  at  last  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  must  be  combined  and  not  identified,  for  we  lose 
the  ftilness  of  the  truth  if  we  attempt  to  make  out  their 
literal  accordance.  They  wrought  differently  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Christian  society,  and  they  wrote  dif- 
ferently to  direct  its  future  development. 

But  there  was  yet  another  side  of  Christianity  which  stPwMu 
was  exhibited  in  the  apostolic  teaching^  It  was  not  only  a 
system  of  practical  religion  and  a  form  of  spiritual  growth, 
but  it  was  also  a  fresh  element  in  the  social  world.     St 


^  Cf.  Aoti  xir.  17,  6^&pcaf  vterttaf,  iifitif  rlt  if  B6pa  ni^  'Ii^oO  roQ  ffraih 

'mtith.  stftDdfl  in  dose  reUUon  with  fM$4rros. 

tbe  wordfl  of  onr  Lord  (John  z.  7),  '  The  teaching  of  St  John,  as  has 

and  the  remarkable  phrase  which  been  remarked  already,  belonged  to 

oeemp  in  the  lustory  of  St  James :  a  later  period.    See  Chap.  y. 
Hegea.  ap.  Eoseb.  1.  tf.  dwdyytiKim 
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OHAP,  IT.    Peter  exhibited  this  organizing  power  of  the  new  fidth. 
According  to  the  significant  promise  which  was  expressed 

AeUiLvi—iii  in  his  name^  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
heathen  churches,  while  the  task  of  fixing  or  completing 
their  future  structure  was  left  to  others.  His  activity  iras 
not  directed  by  a  review  of  the  conditions  of  man^s  out- 
ward pietj,  or  the  requirements  of  his  spiritual  instincts, 

1  p*f.  f.  s.      but  sprung  firom  his  lively  hope  in  a  sovereign  Lord. 

Each  of  the  great  aspects  of  human  life,  outward  and 
inward,  in  the  individual  and  in  society,  are  thus  re|a^ 
sented  in  the  forms  of  apostolic  teaching.  The  extenil 
service  of  God  by  works  of  charity,  the  internal  sanctifica- 
tion  of  man's  powers  by  faith,  and  the  perpetual  mainte* 
nance  of  the  rights  and  blessings  of  a  Church,  combine 
to  complete  the  idea  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  by  the 
first  circle  of  the  Apostles ;  and  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  look  for  some  analogous  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
inspired  records  of  His  life  from  whence  the  apostolic 
wisdom  came. 

Hi.  Ths  forma       If  we  extend  our  view  yet  further  beyond  the  limits  of 

rentinthe^^  the  Jcwish  pcoplc,  thcsc  different  tendencies  which  existed 
among  the  Apostles  will  be  found  exhibited  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  in  more  distinct  clearness.  The  univw* 
sality  of  the  Gk)spel  was  attested  from  the  first  by  tiie  fW 
that  it  was  welcomed  by  representatives  of  cveiy  das; 
and  without  leaving  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  we 
•^■w.       read  that  it  found  reception  with  the  earnest  Jew,  who  waa 

^  Of.  Pearaon   On  the  Creed,  p.  tis^sed  exordium  abunxtate  profioso- 

336  n.    Tet  it  10  of  importance  to  tur  [et  primatuB  Petro  datur,  at  ni 

bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Chnsti    Ecdesia    et    cathedra  on 

wirpos  and  T^pa  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  monstretur.  £t  pagicMres  rant  omno. 

between  the  ieolaied  man  and  the  et  grex  unus  ostenditur,  qui  ah  apoi 

livinff  rock.    The  one  is  the  repre-  stoliB  unanimi  oonsenmone  pamator], 

sentation  of,  and  suggestB  the  exist-  ut  eoclesia  Ohristi  una  moai^nua^ 

enoe  of  the  other  (of.  Donaldsoui  The  interpolation  of  this  vmn^ 

New  Cratjflne,  §  15).  Cypr.  J)e  vnit,  shews  what    Cyprian  would  b»w 

JSceUi.  4 :  Hoc  erant  utique  et  o«teri  written  if  he  had  aoknowkdfled  aa| 

apostoli  quod  fuit  Petrus,  pari  con-  such  claims  as  the  Bishop  01  S«oM 

Bortio  prsediti  et  honoris  et  potesta-  makes  now. 
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CHAP.  IV.  I  blindness  of  pagan  sensuality,'  but  gives  help  and  strength 
'  t  to  the  hopeless  sufferer,  who  has  no  one  to  put  him  in 

johnv.  r.     \  the  healing  waters,  while  it  confers  pardon  on  the  returning 
eactiuii        prodigal  and  happiness  on  the  believing  robber.     They 

had  to  connect  Christianity  with  man. 

Eterniiwte-         Nor  was  this  all:  many  there  were  whom  their  deep 

tten«y.         searching  of  the  human  heart  had  taught  to  feel  the  want  of 

a  present  God.     These  longed  to  see  their  ardent  aspirations 

realized  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  had  embraced, 

and  to  find  their  hopes  confirmed  and  directed  by  His  own 

words.     For  such  a  spiritual  history  was  needed ;  and  Ae 

Christian  teachers  had  to  exhibit  our  Lord  in  His  eternal 

johnt^ix,   relations  to  the  Father,  alike  manifested  in  the  past,  the 

present,  and  the  future,  as  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  and 

the  Judge.    They  had  to  connect  Christianity  with  Grod. 

Byg^«*H«y       This  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  Apostolic  preaching 

ada^Stoaa  which  was  directed  to  meet  the  hope  of  the  Jew  and  tk 

energy  of  the  Roman,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  mOTal 

nature  and  the  wants  of  our  speculative  reason,  could  not 

fail  to  influence  the  form  in  which  the  facts  of  the  life  of 

Christ  were  apprehended  and  grouped.  These  facts  wctc  tbe 

groundwork  of  all  Christian  teaching,  and  in  virtue  of  their 

infinite  bearings,  admitted  of  being  variously  combined. 

In  this  way  the  common  evangelic  narrative  was  modified 

in  the  special  labours  of  the  different  apostles,  and  that 

which  was  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  period 

Vas  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all.    For  it  is  not 

enough  to  acknowledge  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  the 

Gospel  to  the  apostolic  age.     It  was  equally  destined  for 

all  times;  and  in  this  sense  our  present  Gospels,  the  records 

of  the  apostolic  preaching,  combine  to  form  a  holy  rerptuc- 

77/9,  *  a  fountain  of  eternal  truth,'  in  a  deeper  sense  than  anj 

mystic  harmony  of  the  ancient  sage. 

irfi  fomu  qf  There  are  many  whose  thoughts  still  linger  in  the  past, 

reprodueed.     and  who  delight  to  trace  with  a  vain  regret  *  the  glories  whick 
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haye  passed  from  earth.'  To  them  St  Matthew  speaks,  as  ohap.  vr, 
he  did  to  the  Jew  of  old,  while  he  teaches  that  all  which 
was  great  and  good  in  former  dajs  was  contained  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  outward  shape,  and  exhibits  the  work- 
ing of  providence  in  the  course  of  national  history.  There 
are  many,  again,  whose  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the 
present,  who  delight  in  the  activity  and  warmth  of  daily 
life,  who  are  occupied  with  things  around  them,  without 
looking  far  beyond  their  own  age  and  circle.  To  them  St 
Mark  addresses  a  brief  and  pregnant  narrative  of  the  min* 
istiy  of  Christ,  uncoimected  with  any  special  recital  of  His 
iHith  and  preparation  for  His  work,  and  unconnected,  at 
least  in  its  present  shape,  with  the  mysterious  history  of 
the  Ascension.  Many,  also,  there  must  be  in  every  age 
who  dwell  with  peculiar  affection  on  Ae  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
who  delight  to  recognize  the  xmiversality  of  our  faith,  whose 
thoughts  anticipate  the  time  when  all  shall  hear  the  mes- 
sage of  Christianity,  who  know  no  difference  of  class  and  i 
acknowledge  no  claims  of  self-righteousness,  but  admit  the 
honds  of  a  common  humanity,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  i^ 
common  Saviour,  And  lastly,  are  there  not  those,  even  in 
an  era  ofTestless  excitement,  who  love  to  retire  from  the 
hnsjr  scenes  of  action  to  dwell  on  the  eternal  mysteries  which 
St  John  opened  for  silent  contemplation:  men  of  divine 
eloquence  and  mighty  in  the  tmderstanding  of  the  word, 
who  water  the  churches  which  others  have  planted?  No  ic»r.ftf.«. 
period  of  life,  no  variety  of  temperament,  is  left  without  its 
Crospel.  The  zealous  and  the  pensive,  the  active  and  the 
thoughtful,  may  draw  their  peculiar  support  from  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelists,  and  find  in  them  their  proper  end  and 
load. 

These  reflections,  however,  anticipate  in  some  degree  s.  TkgEvan- 
the  answer  to  the  question  which  arises  more  directly  from  eioniot*  '***^ 


the  previous  remains.    The  varieties  of  opinion  and  feeling  ^krutitm 
which  distinguished  the  apostolic  age  and  the  body  of  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  Apostles  themselves,  which  were  indeed  only  special  fOTins 
of  unchanging  instincts  of  man*s  nature,  suggest  with  mow 
or  less  probability  the  antecedent  likelihood  of  a  manifoU 
• — even  of  a  fourfold — Gospel.  How  far  then,  it  mKf  te 
asked,  are  our  present  Gospels  fitted  to  represeiit  the  is* 
fluence  of  these  typical  differences?  How  fer  are  these 
differences  implied  in  the  character  and  position  of  on 
Evangelists?  How  far  have  they  been  historically  recog- 
nized either  in  the  arbitrary  conclusions  of  heretics  or  in 
the  catholic  teaching  of  the  Church  ? 
H^gSSSlS  ^  applying  ^^^  questions  to  the  Gospels  the  fi«t 
wifn^Stow  ^^li°g  probably  will  be  one  of  disappointment  It  nrarf 
or  traduion,  appear  strange  that  only  one  bears  the  name  of  an  ApoBtk 
who  is  distinctly  individualized  in  the  events  of  the  narra- 
tive itself.  Nor  is  the  obscurity  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Gospels  relieved  by  the  clearness  of  later  records. 
With  the  exception  of  St  John,  no  one  of  the  Evangelist 
rises  into  any  prominence  in  the  memorials  of  the  first  age, 
and  tradition  adds  little  to  the  few  casual  notices  in  which 
their  names  are  found.  But  if  we  look  deeper  this  circum- 
stance is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  simple  truthfulness  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  belief,  when  the  names  of  the  Gospels  are  con- 
trasted with  the  more  conspicuous  titles  of  the  Grospeb  of 
St  James  and  Nicodemus,  and  the  Preaching  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul;  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  can  be 
gathered  from  external  sources  as  to  the  position  occupied 
by  the  authors  of  the  books  points  to  their  representatiT? 
character.  In  the  broadest  features  of  time  and  positioa! 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Evangelists  were  widely 
separated  from  one  another.  Whatever  may  have  heea 
the  exact  dates  of  the  several  books,  they  were  certainly 
composed  at  long  intervals,  still  longer  if  measured  by  the 
^wSSSf  course  of  events  and  not  by  the  lapse  of  years.  The  fiis^ 
Sk«SS«^  probably  was  composed  in  its  original  form  while  the 
Aeuui.i      disciples  went  daily  to  the  Temple  at  the  hours  ofprafTr 
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the  last  when  Jerusalem  was  trodden  under/bot  of  OetUiles    ohap.  it. 
lad  her  house  fe/i  unto  her  desolate.     The  fundamental  Lufeesri.  34. 
liffisrence  which  is  involyed  in  this  change  of  national 
position  was  further  increased  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  Evangelists.    The  publican  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
the  companion  of  St  Paul,  and  the  ^  son'  and  interpreter  1  p^  «•  i^ 
of  St  Peter,  are  severallj  distinguished  from  one  another 
no  less  than  from  the  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the 
differences  which  thus  lie  upon  the  surface  gain  additional 
dearness  in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  in  detail  as  far 
as  the  meagre  memorials  of  the  first  age  enable  us  to 
follow  them. 

Tradition  is  constant  in  affirming  that  St  Matthew  stMAirasw. 
▼rote  his  Gospel  in  Judea — *  while  Peter  and  Paul  wer» 
founding  the  Church  at  Bome,'  as  Lrenseus  adds^ — ^for  the 
lue  of  Jewish  converts  and  in  their  national  language\ 


^  Adv,  Bar,  yL  45   (ap.  Euseb. 

'  Tie  oriffhi&l  lAngoage  of  the 
Gond  of  St  Matthew  and  the  olaiins 
of  the  preient  Grospel  to  apostoHe 
uthority  hare  been  made  tne  sub* 
j«ct  of  ooDsiderable  discuasion ;  yet 
u  imiMuiial  view  of  the  eridenoe 
vludibean  apon  the  question  seems 
to  point  to  a  clear  result.  All  early 
vrit«tB  agree  in  affirming  that  St 
Matthew  wrote  in  'Hebrew'  (Ara- 
maic), and  from  them  this  belief 
gained  uniTerud  currenor  till  the 
oa  of  the  Reformation  (Erasmus). 
At  the  same  time  all  equallv  agree 
m  Mcepting  the  Grtek  Gospel  as  the 
9<»pel  of  8t  Matthew,  without  no- 
ticing the  existence  of  any  doubt  as 
to  its  authenticity.  The  earliest 
vitaeii  is  Papias.  'Matthew/  he 
ivjrt,  on  the  authority,  as  it  appears, 
«  the "ttder* John,  'composed  the 
«»d«  (tA  \(ryuL)  in  the  Hebrew 
^i^^;  W  each  interpreted  them 
M  heeoiUd'  (cf.  p.  170  n.  1).  One 
V'oA  in  this  testimony  which  seems 
to  hafe  been  overlooked  is  of  im- 
P^ftoioe.     The  tenses  mark   two 


periods  of  the  circulation  of  the  He* 
brew  €k>spel :  one  during  which  the 
Hebrew  alone  was  current,  and  ano- 
ther, in  which  the  original  authority 
of  Papias  liyed,  when  individuid 
translation  was  no  longer  needed 
(^piuffftvfft  not  ipfiffPtCti),  In  other 
words,  an  authorized  Greek  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  Hebrew  St  Mat- 
thew must  haye  existed  in  the  gene- 
ration after  the  Apostles.  The  next 
witness  is  Irenseus,  who  says  that 
'  Matthew  published  a  written  Gos- 
pel in  the  Hebrew  dialect '  (op.  Eu- 
seb.  H,  E.  v.  8),  while  he  eyerywhere 
accepts  the  present  text  as  an  au- 
thentic work  of  the  Apostle.  The 
eyidenoe  of  Origen  is  to  the  same 
effect  (op.  Euseb.  H.  £.  vi.  25),  and 
it  is  tmneoessary  to  extend  the  in- 
quiry lower  down,  for  all  external 
evidence  is  absolutely  uniform  in 
attesting  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
arehetype,  and  the  authority  of  the 
present  Gospel  as  the  work  of  St 
Matthew.  But  on  the  other  side  it 
is  argued  from  internal  eyidence  that 
the  present  Gospel  bears  no  marks 
of  being  a  translation^  that  several 
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*  Having  formerly  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  via 
about  to  go  to  others  also,  he  committed  to  writing  in  his 
native  tongue  his  Grospel  (tA  tear  airbv  evarffiKtmf)^  »! 
so  filled  up  by  his  writing  that  which  was  lacking  in  hii 
presence.'  This  testimony,  it  is  true,  refers  to  the  Ai»- 
maic  archetype  and  not  to  our  present  Greek  Grospel,  but 
that  Aramaic  record  furnished  at  once  the  substance  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  Greek  revision*  The  existing  nam- 
tive  is  so  complete  and  imiform  in  plan  and  style  that  it 
cannot  have  suffered  any  considerable  change  in  the  tnn- 
sition  from  one  language  to  the  other ;  and  there  is  w 
suflScient  reason  to  depart  from  the  unhesitating  habit  d 
the  earliest  writers  who  notice  the  subject  in  practicallj 
identifying  the  revised  version  with  the  original  text, 
though,  indeed,  it  was  not  so  much  an  independent  rer- 
§ion  as  an  adaptation  of  the  oral  Greek  Gospel  to  tk 

*  preaching'  of  St  Matthew^. 


details  in  it  point  to  a  late  and  not 
to  an  early  date,  and  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  shew  that  any  one 
who  mentions  the  Hebrew  original 
had  seen  it.  The  last  objection  is  evi* 
dently  unreasonable,  lill  it  can  be 
shewn  that  the  writers  quoted  are 
untrustworthy  ^nerally,  it  is  purely 
arbitrary  to  reject  their  statement 
because  it  is  not  sufficiently  explicit. 
The  two  other  facts  are  peifectly 
consistent  with  a  belief  in  the  He- 
brew original  and  in  the  Greek  St 
Matthew.  It  has  been  shewn  that 
the  oral  Gospel  probably  existed 
from  the  first,  both  in  Aramaic  and 
in  Greeks  and  in  this  way  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  Greek  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  at  once 
found.  The  parts  of  the  Aramaic 
oral  Gospel  which  were  adopted  by 
St  Matthew  already  existea  in  the 
Greek  counterpart.  The  change  was 
not  so  much  a  version  as  a  substita* 
tion ;  and  frequent  coincidence  with 
common  parts  of  St  Mark  and  St 
Luke,  which  were  derived  from  the 
same  oral  Greek  Gospel,  was  a  ne* 


consequence.  Yet  it  nq 
have  happened  that  as  long  «  tki 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Chorobi  «<f* 
in  dose  connexion,  perhaps  tOI  tk 
destruction  of  Jerundem,  no  aot^ 
ritetive  Greek  Gospel  of  St  Mattbi^ 
i.  e.  such  a  revision  of  the  Gt*» 
oral  Gospel  as  would  exactly  aBi»* 
to  St  Matthew's  revision  of  the  Am 
maic,  was  committed  to  writiai 
When,  however,  the  sepantkii  hi 
tween  the  two  sections  grew  w0 
marked,  the  Greek  Gospel  iru  «« 
ten,  not  indeed  as  a  transUtioc,^ 
as  a  representation  of  the  origM 
as  a  Greek  oral  counterpart  ^ 
already  current;  and  at  the  »" 
time  those  few  additional  notes  «v 
added  which  imply  a  lat9  ^ 
than  the  substance  of  the  H 
(Matt  xxviii.  15).  By  whoee  W 
the  Greek  Gospel  was  drawn  p\ 
wholly  unknown.  Tb»  tr»dHiH 
which  assign  it  to  St  J<As  <»J 
James  are  without  any  knsid»^ 
in  early  writers.  I 

*  The  view  which  has ^»»Pj 
of  the  relation  of  the  present  0«4" 
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The  details  of  St  Matthew's  life  which  have  been  pre-  <^ap.  it. 
served  are  very  scanty.  There  can,  however,  be  little  srMATrmnr. 
doubt  that  the  *  Matthew'  of  the  first  Grospel  is  the  same  as  Matth,  <x,  9. 

Moitk  iL  14. 

the  *  Levi'  of  the  second  and  third,  though  the  persons  were  Lukt  v.  jt. 
distinguished  even  in  very  early  times^.  The  change  of  name, 
which  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  crisis  in  the  life  of 
the  Apostle,  and  probably  bore  some  reference  to  it^  finds 
a  complete  parallel  in  the  corresponding  changes  in  the 
cases  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  even  if  it  appear  strange 
that  no  passing  notice  of  the  identification  occurs  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  Apostles.  According  to  the  present 
text  of  St  Mark,  Levi  (Matthew)  is  called  *  the  son  of 


of  Sk  Matthew  to  the  oriflinia  Ara- 
maie  text  and  the  oral  GredL  Goepels, 
vhich  waa  the  oommon  basis  of  the 
two  other  Sjnoptisti,  recehree  a  re- 
nurkable  oonfinnation  from  the  pe- 
<^iliaritiea  of  the  Old  Testament  cita- 
tioQf  which  it  coDtains.  These  may 
be  dirided  into  two  distinct  classes : 
the  first  ooosistinff  of  such  passa^ 
M  are  quoted  by  the  Evangdist  him- 
•eU;  u  fulfilled  in  the  events  of  the  life 
of  Christ ;  the  second,  of  such  as  are 
iavoren  into  the  discourse  of  the 
^flerent  characters,  and  form  an  in- 
{«Rnl  part  of  the  narratire  itself. 
Of  these  the  first  class  belonss  to 
the  distinctiye  peculiarities  of  the 
t^iwpel;  the  second  to  its  general 
fonodation.  The  one  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  no  representative 
m  the  current  Greek  tradition ;  the 
o^her  to  have  existed  in  a  Greek 
fona  f^cm  the  first.  Exactly  in  ac- 
cvdsooe  with  this  supposition  it  is 
^Nmd  that  the  first  dass  is  made  np 
ef  original  renderings  of  the  Hebrew 
^  while  the  second  is,  in  the 
iBun,  m  close  acoordance  with  the 
I'XX  even  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Hebrew.  This  will  appear  from 
on  of  the  passages  in 


^   Peculiar  qiiotations:    i.    13 
Minwip);  tL  15,  18;  ir.  15,  16; 

wnro.  008P. 


viiL  17;  zu.  18  ff.;  xiiL  35;  xxL  5; 
zxvii  9,  10.    Gf.  H.  6, 

(ii)  Cyclic  quotations:  iiL  3;  iv. 
4,  6,  7,  10  {xp«r«vnj<r«j);  xv.  4,  8, 
9;  xix.5(i8f.h  xxi.41;  (xxii.31); 
xxii.  39,  44  (hroKdna);  zxiiL  39; 
xxiv.  15 ;  xxvii.  46. 

In  flJl  these  cases  (ii)  parallels 
occur  in  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels 
a^eeing  (as  St  MaUhew)  with  the 
liXX.  Sometimes,  however,  quo- 
tations in  8^  Matthew  coincide  with 
synoptic  parallels,  where  both  dififer 
firom  the  liXX. :  zxi  13;  zzvL  31. 
In  other  cases  a  ooincidenoe  with 
'  the  LXX.  is  found  where  the  same 
quotation  is  not  preserved  in  the 
context  of  the  Sviioptists»  though 
there  is  evidence  that  it  formed  part 
of  the  oral  narrative:  ziii.  14;  xi. 
10  (cf.  Mark  L  9).  Of.  ix.  13  =  xii. 
7  (irol  oi) ;  xxi.  16.  Matt  xxii.  14, 
37,  are  quotations  of  the  substance 
rather  than  of  the  words,  and  differ 
equally  firom  LXX.  andparallels. 

Bleek  (quoted  by  De  Wette,  JStn/, 
§  976)  called  attention  to  this  differ- 
ence in  the  text  of  St  Matthew's 
quotations,  bat  did  not  rightly  ap- 
prehend its  bearing. 

^  Heradeon  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom, 

•^Matthew,  le.  n;TO=e66««. 

pou 

P 
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CHAP.  IV.  Alphaufl^;*  and  in  the  absence  of  any  further  mark  of  dis- 
tinctiony  it  has  been  usual  to  identify  this  Alphseus  wi& 
the  father  of  James;  in  which  case  St  Matthew  would  have 
been  nearly  related  by  birth  to  our  Lord.  His  occupatio& 
was  that  of  a  collector  of  dues  (6  reXoii^)  on  the  aea  of 
Galilee;  and  this  alone  shows  that  he  cannot  have  ob- 
served  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisaic  school'.  At  a  kfeer 
time  he  is  described  as  a  rigorous  ascetic,  living  ^  on  seeds 
and  firuits  and  herbs  without  fleshy*  as  if  by  a  nataral  re- 
action he  had  exchanged  the  licence  of  his  former  life  £» 
the  sternest  self-denial;  but  this  austerity,  which  was  la- 
ther that  of  an  Essene  than  of  a  Pharisee,  appears  as  pazt 
of  his  practice  and  not  of  his  teaching ;  nor  can  it  have 
been  without  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  Christia:. 
faith  that  the  Hebrew  Evangelist  was  one  who,  if  it  was 
only  on  the  narrow  scene  of  a  Galilaean  town,  had  yet  ven- 
tured beyond  the  strict  limits  of  national  hope.  St  Paul, 
who  was  trained  in  '  the  straitest  sect  of  his  religion/  when 
once  convinced,  hastened  to  the  opposite  pole  of  truth: 
St  Matthew,  passing  to  the  new  faith  by  a  less  violent 
transition,  naturally  retained  a  firmer  hold  on  his  earlier 
belief.  His  apostolic  commission  tended  to  strengthen  this 
feeling;  for,  according  to  a  very  early  tradition,  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem  with  the  other  Apostles  for  twelve  years  afte 
the  death  of  the  Lord,  busy  among  his  own  countrymen^. 

^  Mark  iL  14.    In  this  pUioe  D  aeb.  ff,  E.  93.    The  same  tncBtM 

and  some  other  MSS.  read  \dKw^  throws  some  light  upon  m  sangokr 

rbif  rod  *A\^alov,  The  position  which  passage  quoted  firom  the  '  Qo9p^  of 

St  Matthew  occupies  in  the  cata-  the  Ebionites :'  ijX^or  iraraXtvw  ris 

logues  of  the  Apostles  throws  no  $valas,    koI    ihp  /i^  wttdtniffSt  rm 

light  upon  this  relationship  (Matt.  $6€tw  od  wa^o'ertu  d^'  t/iwm  ^  ifry^ 

X.  3;  Mark  iiL  18;  Luke  vL  15;  (Epiph.  ffar,  xxx.  x6). 

Acts  t  13).    In  these  his  connexion  *  PrcecUe,  Petri   ap.  dem.  AL 

with  Thomas  appears  to  be  more  Sirom.  vi.  5,  §  53,  nerit  Sc^tea  fnr 

dearly  marked.  i^OiSert  tit  riir  lAcium  /n(  rts  cfr^ 

'  Cf.  Lange,  L^bcn  /(em,  I.  938.  o^k  ijKodff a/uw.    This  belief  was  al- 

*   Clem.  Al.   Pasd,  n.    f.    This  ready  'a  tradition'  in  the  time  of 

trait   again   brings   him  into  con-  Apouonius  (c.  180A.D.):   fn  mn 

nexion  with  James  '  the  Just.'    Bu-  ix  irapad6attif  rhr  9wri^  ^^  wpar^ 
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When  this  work  was  ended  he  preached  the  Gtespel  *  to  cea^.tv. 
others;'  but  no  trustworthy  authority  mentions  the  scene  of 
his  missionaiy  labours,  which  in  later  times  were  popu- 
larly placed  in  *  Ethiopia^.'  The  mention  of  his  martyr- 
dom is  found  only  in  legendary  narratives,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  best  evidence,  which  represents  him  to  have  died  a 
natural  deaths 

These  notices,  however  slight,  yet  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  mark  the  fitness  of  St  Matthew  for  fulfilling  a 
Bpecial  part  in  the  representation  of,  the  GrospeL  The  time 
and  place  at  which  he  wrote  fiirther  impress  upon  his  work 
its  distinctive  character.  The  Hebrew  Christians,  during 
a  succession  of  fifteen  bishops,  outwardly  observed  the  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers,  and  for  them  he  was  inspired  to 
exhibit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  antitypes  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  to  portray  the  earthly  form  and  theocratic 
glory  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  to  unfold  the  glorious 
consummation  of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  faintly  typified 
m  the  history  of  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  St  Mark  is  somewhat  more  distinctly  si  mark. 
known  than  that  of  St  Matthew ;  but  a  double  name,  as  in 
the  case  of  St  Matthew,  has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  two  persons — John  Mark*,  the  companion  of  St  Paul, 
and  Mark  the  Evangelist  and  '  son  of  St  Peter' — are  to  be 
distinguished*.    The  general  voice  of  tradition  is  against 

rrraxhat  rots  airrod  iiroTr6\oit  M  nnieu  it  be  in  the  mention  of  his 

9ulna  htffi  fiii  xupiffSijfnu  rijt  *l€-  ffebrew  pn^yer  (Act.  Matt.  §  43,  p. 

powaX^m  (Eiueb.  N,£.  Y.  i8).     Cf.  i8i,  ed.  TiBchdf.).   The  names  Mar* 

Booth,  JUU.  8aer.  I.  p.  484.  $€uot  and  Mar^/at  are  constantly 

>  Eusebins  says  simply  (l.o.)  when  confounded :  e.g.  rHippoL]  PhUot, 

1m  vent  i^*  iripcvt.  Ilie  later  tradi-  vn.  10,  where  MUler  has  wrongly 

tioii  is  given  by  Socrates,  ff,  £.  I.  introduced  MarSaiop  into  the  text. 
19-    Cf.  Credner,  Binl,  §  35.  *  Acts  xii  13,  'Iwdin;!  6  htiKOr 

'  Hcrsdeon,  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Slin>m,  Xoi^ftcFot  Md^irof ;    zii.   95,    'I.  r^ 

!▼•  9»  f  73.    The  apocryphal  'Acts  ^mtXit^Ato M. ;  xv.  37, 1.  rdrxaXo^ 

tad  Msrtpnlom  of  Matthew,'  which  /ccfot  M.  Sometimes  simply  'John :' 

i^>l*tcs  in   extrayagant   terms   his  Acts  xiii.  5,  13. 
^nf)«  ind  death  in  the  country  ^  The  late  list  of  the  'seven^dis- 

''"''"  orks  of 


^  the  Anthropophagi,   contain  no      dpies'  contained  in  the  work.   ._ 
^>gOM>U  of  any  genuine  tradition,      Hippolytus  distinguishes  thrttf — the 

P2 
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CHAP,  nr.  this  distinction^ ;  and  the  close  connexion  in  which  St  Peter 
stood  to  the  former  Mark,  offers  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  title  applied  to  him.  When  the  Apostle 
was  delivered  from  prison,  after  the  martyrdom  of  St  James, 
he  went  to  the  honse  of  *  Mary  the  mother  of  John  sur- 
named  Mark,  where  many  were  gathered  together.'    Br 

ccLiv,  10, 11.  IjJj^Jj  gt  Mark  was  a  Jew  and  a  cousin  (ove^w)  of  Bama- 

Aeu  iv.  S6.  taa,  himself  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  from  which  some  con- 
cluded that  St  Mark  was  of  priestly  descent*.    He  appeals 

Atutii, «.  at  an  early  time  in  connexion  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  be- 
fore their  special  commission  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  when  this 

AettxHCB.  ^j^g  given,  he  accompanied  them  on  their  first  missionaiy 
journey  as  their  *  minister'  (ymjper^si).  But  after  visiting 
Cyprus,  with  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  pe- 

j4«to«i«.  IS;  viously  acquainted,  he  left  them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
being  xmprepared,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  more  arduoiB 
work  of  the  mission  ^  It  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  the  sune 
hasty  temperament  that  he  was  ready,  not  long  afterwards, 
to  take  part  in  the  second  journey  of  St  Paul ;  and  wben 
St  Paul  reftised  to  allow  this,  in  consequence  of  his  former 
desertion,  he  went  again  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus.  The 
next  notice  of  St  Mark,  which  occurs  after  an  interval  of 


EvMigeliBt,  the  oousIq  of  Barnabas,  some  doubt  {rdxa  oMs  irri  Hd^cft 

and   John    Mark    (pp.  953  f.   ed.  6  €dayy€\taHis...ri$a96s  ^  h  xijM 

Migne).  jr.r.X.).    Yet  of.  Hieron.  Oomm,  m 

The  title  vlbs  (i  Pet.  ▼.  13)  oer-  PhiUm.  14. 

tainly  seems  to  mark  a  natural  and  '  Prol,  in  Marc.  (Vulg.).    Bedi^ 

a  spiritual  relationship.  Prcl,  in  Marc,  ap.  Credner,  8  4& 

^  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  *  Chrysost.  ap.  Cram.  Cai.  in  loo. 

that  the  tradition  first  appears  at  a  dre  M  fuucporipop  \otrim  rrcXX»> 

later  time.    It  is  not,  as  fiu-  as  I  fiSfuw89<m,    It  has  been  oot^jeotnnAj 

know,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  that  the  singular  epithet   'stenp 

any  earlier  writer;  but  occurs  first  fineered' fjcoXo/SoddiCTvXof), appfi«d t» 

in  the  prefiu^  to  the  Oonmientary  St  Mark  m  the  PkUompliltmtma  (rg. 

on   St  Mark,   which   is   generallT  30),  may  refer  to  this  as  making 

attributed  to   Victor    of    Antioch  hhii  as  a  'deserter'  (poUiet  tnmev^ 

(Cramer,  Cai,  L  p.  363):  ^dpKot...  poltroon),   the  pkytieal  idea  bciafj 

^jraXctro  di  6  'Iwdrri^ ;  and  in  a  note  substituted  in  the  course  of  tune  W 

of  Ammonius  (cf.  Cramer,  Cat,  n.  the  moral  one  (ft'egdles,  /otf*.  if 

p.  It.)  on  Acts  xii.  15,  though  with  PhMogf,  1855,  pp.  494  £)* 


AeUxv.W— 
S9. 
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some  years,  speaks  of  steady  work  and  endurance.   St  Paul   chap,  iv. 
mentions  him  among  those  few  'fellow-workers  who  had  cw. <r. lo,  u. 
proved  a  consolation  to  him;'  and  in  a  contemporary  Epis-  PhiUm.  u. 
tie  he  again  names  him  with  St  Luke.    At  a  still  later  2  Tim,  iv,  il 
period  St  Paul  desires  his  help  at  Bome;  and  it  was  at 
Kome,  according  to  the  poptdar  belief,  that  he  specially 
attached  himself  to  St  Peter;  but  this  belief  may  have 
arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was  common  in  early  times, 
that  St  Peter  spoke  of  Rome  under  the  mystical  name  o{iPet,v.n. 
Babylon,  though  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  St  Mark 
accompanied  him  on  some  unrecorded  Eastern  journey. 
However  this  may  be,  his  close  connexion  with  St  Peter 
as  his  *  interpreter'  (ipfirjvevn^^j  i.  e.  secretary)  is  well  esta- 
blished^; and  it  was  in  this  relation  that  he  composed  his 
Grospel  from  the  oral  teaching  of  his  master*.    After  the 
death  of  St  Peter  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Alexandria, 
where  he  gained,  according  to  the  strange  notion  of  later 
times,  the  admiration  of  Philo,  and  died  by  martyrdom 
according  to  the  common  legend'. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  fancy,  but  it  seems  natural  to  find 
in  St  Mark  a  characteristic  fitness  for  his  special  work. 
One  whose  course  appears  to  have  been  marked  throughout 
by  a  restless  and  impetuous  energy  ^  was  not  unsuited  for 

*  Pi^nM  (Jobannefl  Preeb.)  op.  '  Hieron.  de  Vir.  lUudr,  8  (mor- 

SoMbi  H.  B,  m.  39  (Mcf^of  ^/>|i1^  tuus  est  octavo  Neronis  anno).   Hie 

'wri^  n^^v  yofdfAepot),  IrensBus,  detailed  traditions  of  his  martYrdom 

ttjv.  B(gr.  iiL  I  (M.  6  nadrrr^t  JccU  are  worthless :  [Hippol.]  Lc  Chnmic* 

^minvT^  Uh'fiov),  Tertullian,  adv,  Alex.  ap.  Oredner,  p.  100. 

ifsfc  TV,  5   (Marcus  quod  edidit  *  This  same  trait  appears  eren  in 

Erangelium  Petri  affirmatur,  c^jus  an  early  incident  of  his  life,  if  Town- 

Bterpree  Marcus).     The    sense  of  son  (followed  by  Olshausen,  Ores- 

^fft'W^vHjt  is  fixed  by  Jerome  {ad  well,  and  Lange)  is  right  in  identi- 

BedA,   11):     DiTinorum    sensuum  fying  him  wiUi  'the  young  man' 

B>^«Btatem  digno  non  poterat  (B.  who  followed  Jesus  at  His  betrayal 

^**^1qi)  Gned  eloquii  explicare  ser-  with  hasty  seal  (irc^e/9Xij||u^rof  o'er- 

none;  habebat  en[o  Titum  inter-  ^a)  and  afterwards  fled  with  equal 

prHem,  ricut  et  B.  Petrus  Marcum,  precipitancy  (Marit  xIt.  51,  53^. 

<^  •▼angelium,  Petro  narrante  et  Can  there  also  be  anv  basis  for 

>So  Kribente,  ooropositum  est.  the  singular  tradition  which  repre- 

'  Cf.  pp.  167  ff.  senta  him  as  one  of  the  seventy  dia- 
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CHAP.  IV.  tracing  the  life  of  the  Lord  in  the  fresh  vigour  of  its  ont- 
ward  power.  The  friend  alike  of  St  Paul  and  St  Pete, 
working  in  turn  in  each  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Jewish 
world,  at  first  timidl7  sensitive  of  danger,  and  afterwards  a 
comforter  of  an  imprisoned  Apostle,  himself  *  of  the  cir- 
cumcision' and  yet  writing  to  Grentiles*,  St  Mark  stands 
out  as  one  whom  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  had  moved  by 
their  simple  force  to  look  over  and  beyond  varieties  of  doc- 
trine in  the  vivid  realization  of  the  actions  of  '  the  Son  of 
God.'  For  him  teaching  was  subordinate  to  action;  and 
every  trait  which  St  Peter  preserved  in  his  narrative  would 
find  a  faithful  recorder  in  one  equally  suited  to  apprehend 

Hu  eonneHon  and  to  trcasurc  it.  The  want  of  personal  knowled^  was 
made  up  by  the  liveliness  of  attention  with  which  the 
Evangelist  recorded,  'without  omission  or  misrepresenta- 
tion,' the  words  of  his  master*.  The  requirements  of  a 
Roman  audience  (irpo^  ra^  'xpela^  iwoieiTo  rw;  BiSaa-xaXiK 
[6  TLerpo^:^)  fixed  the  outlines  of  the  narrative ;  and  At 
keen  memory  of  a  devoted  Apostle  filled  up  the  picture 
with  details  which  might  well  remain  in  all  their  freshness 
on  such  a  mind  as  his.  For  St  Peter  himself  was  of  a 
kindred  nature  with  St  Mark.  He  too  could  recall  Bcesa^ 
of  inconsiderate  zeal  and  failing  faith ;  while  in  his  later 
years  he  still  dwelt  on  each  look  and  word*  of  his  heavenly 

dples  who  was  offended  by  the  hard      aome  MSS.  cf.  Tiachdf.  p.  395),  w 
saying  of  the  Lord  at  Capemaum      a  mere  oonjectare  from  the  htbd 


(John  yi.  54),    and    left  Him  tiU      that  it  was   'preached*  at 
brought  back  by  St  Peter  t    (Epiph.      The  story  of  the  aatogn4>h  at  Ve 
M€Br,  u.  6).    llie  same  story  occurs      and  Prague  is  weU  known,  CrodiMi^ 


in  rHippol^us]  (I  c),  but  there  St      §  55 
Luke  also  is  joined 


joined  with  him.  *  Papias,  ap.  Euseb.  E.  E,  m.  jf. 

^  Hits  follows  from  the  ezplana-  '  Papias,  L  e, 

tion  of  Jewish  customs  (ii.  18;  vii.  *  A  remarkable  instance  of  thii 

I — 4;  xiv.  14;  XT.  6),  opinions  (xii.  occurs  in  his  Epistle  (i  F«i.  v.  «V 

18),  localities  (ziii.  3),  no  less  than  Tot/idmrc   rb  h  i^/uV  TolftMom  r«8 

fVom  the  general  character  of  the  Btod,  whidi  pointB  signifiouitly  tn 

Gospel.  John  xzL  16.    The  metaphor  do« 

The  idea  that  the  Gospel  was  ori-  not  occur  in  the  PauHoe  Kfiijtli^ 

ginally  written  in  LaHn  (subecrip-  [cf.  Eph.  iv.  1 1 ;  Heb.  zUL  lO ;  AoH 

tions  to  Syr.  and  8}fr.  Philox,,  and  xx.  a8,  39].    In  ▼.  3,  rwr  jcX^ptff 
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Lord,  whom  he  had  early  loved  with  more  than  a  disciple's    ohap.iv. 

a&ction^.    Thus  it  was  that  the  master  and  the  disciple 

were  bound  together  by  the  closest  sympathy.    The  spirit 

of  the  Apostle  animates  the  work  of  the  Evangelist :  the 

spirit  of  his  completed  life.    For  St  Peter's  work  was 

abeady  done  when  he  had  vanquished  at  Rome,  as  before 

in  Palestine,  the  great  Antichrist  of  the  first  age';  and  it 

remamed  only  that  he  should  be  imited  in  martyrdom  with 

St  Paul,  with  whom  he  had  been  before  united  by  the  i  f  «'.  »•  i«. 

ministry  of  common  disciples,  through  whom  the  Apostles  « wm.  iv.  ii. 

of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  yet  speak  to  all  ages. 

The  doubts  which  attach  to  the  details  of  the  history  of  »r  l<««. 
St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  recur  also  in  the  history  of  St 
Luke*.    It  has  been  argued  from  the  language  of  St  Paul 
that  he  was  of  Grentile  descent^;  and  in  later  times  he  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioch*,  the 


•bonld  not  be  tnuiBlated  (as  E.  Y.) 
(kdi  heritage;  but  the  senae  ia 
rather,  *  Be  not  lorJa  over  (Paa.  ix. 
31.  LXX.)  thoaa  aaaigned  to  vour 
safAprify,  bat  enaamplea  to  the  fiook 
oommttted  to  your  loye.'  There  ia 
OK  flock,  but  maDj  kit;  and  thua 
■giiD  we  are  recalled  to  John  x.  16, 
in  which  we  are  told  of  one  fiock 
(vf^funy)  and  manj/o^  (adXi^). 
^  John  xxL  15  {6rfavQ,  <^CK), 
<  aimoQ  Magna  (Boaeb.  H,  E,  n. 
14).  The  tme  hiatorical  relation  of 
thii  'nreerer^  to  the  apoatolio  work 


PP-300lt 

'  Hie  original  form  of  the  name 
iMtmMM  (AotrKdf)  ia  preaenred  in 
•one  Latin  MSa  (a,  t,  ff^for,  Cf. 
IWhdf.  pp.  316,  546).  ttinular  con- 
tnctioQs  oocnr  in  Epaphraa  and 
filaa. 

Hn  identification  of  aiaa  with  St 
I«k«,  which  waa  propoaed  by  Evan- 
«>•  {Dmonanee,  Ac.  pp.  106  (L),  and 
^  been  lately  reriTeo,  aeema  to  be 
"MWMJrtmt  with  the  narrative  of 


Acta  xyi.,  and  to  rest  on  no  sound 
arguments.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  identification  of  Luke  with 
Lndus,  cf.  p.  31 6,  n.  4.  Such  conjee- 
turea  spring  from  simple  impatience 
to  acquiesce  in  the  frtigmentarineaa 
of  Scripture. 

*  Col.  iy.  14,  II.  The  phraae  oC 
tfrref  ix  xtpirofiiii  might  be  used 
fitly  in  contrast  with  a  Gentile  pro- 
selyte; and  it  was  the  general 
opmion  in  Jerome's  time  that  St 
Luke  was  a  proselyte :  Licet  plerique 
tradant  Lucam  £?an^listam,  nt 
proselytum,  Hebmas  htteras  igno- 
rasse  (Hieron.  Qmut,  in,  Oen,  o. 
xItI.).  The  name  seems  to  have 
been  referred  to  the  Evangelist  by 
all  the  early  commentators:  [Am- 
br.];  Pelafliua;  Chrysost.  ad  loe,, 
Adunant.  jHal,  e.  Mare,  §  t,  p.  260, 
ed.  Lomm.  Of.  Can,  Murai,  init. 
Lucas  iste  medicus... 

'  This  is  stated  first  by  Ensebius 
(jy.  E,  ni.  4,  rd  M^  7/rof  <3r  tQi^  dr* 
*Amox€lat),  and  copied  from  him 
by  Jerome  (De  vtrr.  JlhuUr,  7,  An- 
tiochensis.  Comm.  m  Matt,  Prief .  n»- 
tione  djfnu  Anttochensis),  and  Uter 
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CHAP.  IV. 


AettxvL  8~ 
10. 


centre  of  the  Grentile  Church,  and  the  birth-place  of  the 
Christian  name.  But  this  belief,  though  natural  in  itself^ 
rests  on  no  oondusiye  evidence;  and  the  further  details 
which  are  given  as  to  the  mode  and  place  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's conversion^,  and  as  to  his  original  social'  and  reli- 
gious position,  can  be  regarded  onlj  as  conjectures.  So 
much,  however,  at  least  can  be  set  down  with  certainty, 
that  he  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  St  Paul ;  and, 
from  a  comparison  of  Col.  iv.  14,  with  Philem.  24,  2  Tim. 
iv.  10,  11,  there  remains  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Evangelist  is  the  same  as  *the  beloved  physician*  who 
continued  alone  in  £Etithfrd  attendance  on  the  Apostle  in 
his  last  imprisonment^.  Nor  can  the  recent  theories  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  Acts  be  considered  to  have  set  aside 
the  natural  interpretation  of  the  change  of  person  which 
marks  St  Luke  as  the  companion  of  St  Paul's  second  jour- 
ney. From  the  narrative  it  appears  that  he  joined  St  Paul 
at  Troas  on  the  eve  of  his  entrance  into  Macedonia^;  and 


writers  (Theophylaot,  Euthymiui). 
It  IB  instructive  to  notioe  how  the 
tradition  grows  more  definite  in 
time.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  dwelHng  constantly  on 
the  associations  of  Antioch,  takes 
no  notice  of  such  a  connexion  (Lard- 
ner,  CredibiUtif,  v.  133). 

^  In  addition  to  Uie  tradition  of 
St  Luke*s  gentile  descent  and  con- 
Tersion  by  St  Paul  (cf.  p.  115  nn.), 
was  another  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  (cf.  p.  213,  n.  4). 
This  first  appears  in  the  Dialogue 
offointi  the  MarcUmiiet,  i^jpended  to 
Origen's  works,  and  seems  from  the 
context  to  have  been  suggested  by 
doctrinal  reasons  {Dial.  eTmoft,  §  i, 
p.  359.  ed.  Lomm.).  It  is  repeated 
by  Epiphanins  {Hear,  Li.  1 1,  p.  433), 
with  the  addition  that  he  preached 
In  Oaol;  but  Eusebius  was  unao- 

2uainted  with  the  legend.  Euseb. 
f.B,  I.  13.  The  identification  of  8t 
Luke  with  one  of  the  two  disdplet 
at  Emmaus  is  equally  unsupported. 


s  The  legend  that  he  wm  a 
artist,  which  became  reiy  popakr 
in  later  times,  is  not  founci  Msrv 
Nicephorus  Gallistus  (t  1450).  Laid- 
ner.  Credibility,  vi.  113. 

»  Cf.  p.  «I5,  n.  4. 

«  If  the  reading  of  D  and  A»- 
l^ustine  {I)e  Serm,  Dow^  n.  17  (f  7\ 
m  Acts  xL  38  (ywcffTpff/t^Awwr  it 
ll/A&p),  rests  on  any  eaiiy  traditiaa, 
St  Luke  would  appear  to  have  bcos 
in  connexion  with  St  Paul  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  llus  rea^af 
may  perhaps  hang  together  with  the 
identification  of  St  Luke  with  Imam 
of  OmtM  (Acts  xiiL  i),  a  Dotmi 
which  was  current  in  Origen's  tiai^ 
unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  Lueias 
in  Bom.  xvL  3i,  was  a  difcoc 
person  (Orig.  ad  Bom,  XTi.  |  39). 
This  idoitification  has  found  lavvwr 
among  many  modem  sefaolan  (Lard- 
ner,  CredibtUty,  VI.  134  f.),  thonrli 
it  has  very  little  in  its  fitvonr.  Ob 
this  supposition  St  Luke  wouU  be  a 
kinsman  (^vyytr^t)  of  St  l^al;  a 
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when  Paul  and  Silas  left  Philippi,  after  their  imprisonment,    ohap.  tv, 
he  seems  to  have  remained  there,  and  not  to  have  accom-  acuxvl  i6~ 
panled  St  Paul  on  his  later  journeys  till  after  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus,  when  St  Paul  met  him  again  at  Philippi  before  Aeum,e. 
lus  return  to  Palestine.     From  this  time  St  Luke  remained 
in  constant  attendance  (<rvvcpyas)  on  the  Apostle,  during  pmzmm.  u, 
bis  jonmej  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  voyage  to  ^ome,  acuxxvoIi/ 
vhere  he  appears  to  have  remained  till  the  latest  period  of 
3t  Paulas  life.     Of  the  later  history  of  St  Luke  nothing  is 
bown^,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written  his 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  in  Greece,  Aough  even  on  this  point 
tradition  is  not  imiform*. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  St  Luke^s  life  lies  in  Hit  wnnexitn 
the  one  certain  hct  of  his  long  companionship*  with  St 
Paul.  The  earliest  writers  insist  on  this  with  imiform  and 
raphatic  distinctness®.  It  became  a  custom  to  speak  of 
3t  Luke  as  ^the  brother  whose  praise  in  the  Oospel  is  2Cor,vUi,i^ 
krouffhout  aU  churches*/  and  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
)rigen  it  was  supposed  that  St  Paul  spoke  in  his  Epistles 
»f  the  written  GU)spel  of  St  Luke,  when  he  referred  to  that 
>ral  teaching  which  probably  itself  ftimished  its  substance 
nd  character'^.      Such  companionship  at  once  bespeaks 

let  wbidi  ooold  hardly  bare  fiuled  The  history  of  the  Acts  is  eene- 

>beprBeerTedbytrmditioD.  Irensos  rally  taken  to  fix  the  date  of  the 

tdv.  Bear,  m.'i4,  i)  points  out  accu-  writing  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  sup- 

^y  the  oompanionship  of  8t  Luke  posed  to  ffJl  shortly  before  the  close 

ith  Si  Paul,  as  shown  in  the  Acts.  of  the  period  of  *  two  years*  (Acts 

*  In  the  absence  of  aU  eariy  evi-  xxviii.  30),  i.e.  before  a.d.  63.     All 

nee  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  sup-  that  can  be  certainly  affirmed  is  that 

osed  that  he  died  a  natural  death.  it  preceded  the  Acts  (Acts  L  i) ;  for 

1  Lardner,  CrtdibUity,  Ti,  la^.  it  seems  rash  to  conclude  that  the 

'  la  Achais  Bceotinque  (<Uk  Bi*  Acts  necessarily  contains  the  history 

lyniaqae)  partibos :  Hieron.  Comm,  up  to  the  point  of  its  publication. 

iMvU.  Fm.   0>mpare  the  Tarious  '  Cf.  pp.  171  f. 

il»griptions  given  by  Tischendorf,  ^  Kg.  Hieron.   Comm,  in  MaU, 

sis.    Some  of  the  copies  of  the  Lc  Lucas  medious,  naiione  Syrus 

tMU>  (Jones,  p.   159)  place  its  Antioohensis,  ot:gus  laus  in  Evan- 

riting  at  Alexandria,   an  opinion  gelio,  qui  et  ipse  disdpulus  apostoU 

luch  recurs  in  Ebed  Jesu's  Oata-  Pauli... 

7^  Assem.  BibL  Orient,  ni.  p.  •  Euseb.iT.^.  vi.  15.  Cf.  p.  171. 

Probably  from  a  confusion  with  On  the  possible  use  of  some  written 

i  Mail  records  of  the  life  of  Christ  by  St 
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CHAP.  IV.  natural  sympathy  and  increases  it ;  and  whether  the  aHusion 
CoLiv.iL  to  *the  beloved  physician'  points  to  any  special  Berrice 
which  St  Luke  had  rendered  to  the  Apostle  or  not,  the 
epithet  specially  arrests  attention  in  the  connexion  in  whick 
it  occurs.  Nor  can  it  be  without  influence  upon  onr  esti- 
mate of  St  Luke's  character  that  he  wrote  the  Acts.  Tbe 
very  design  of  such  a  history,  if  considered  in  relation  to 
the  apostolic  age,  was  remarkable ;  and  the  form  in  i^ck 
it  is  cast,  portraying  the  development  of  the  Church  'fiom 
Jerusalem  to  Rome,'  through  each  stage  of  its  growtL 
bears  witness  to  a  mind  in  which  the  future  of  Christianitj 
was  more  distinctly  imaged  even  than  in  the  visions  of  St 
John.  The  book  seems  in  its  prophetic  fulness  to  be  i 
true  *  philosophy  of  the  history'  of  the  Church.  It  dose? 
only  when  the  Gospel  had  encountered  and  conquered  i 
typical  cycle  of  dangers.  The  universal  promulgation  ini 
gradual  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  is  there  dh&ij 
prefigured  in  its  critical  moments ;  and  the  Evangelist  who 
dwelt  on  such  a  picture  must  have  been  naturally  fitted  to 
trace  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  wide  comprehensiveness,  is 
the  Gt)spel  of  the  nations,  full  of  mercy  and  hope,  assured 
to  a  whole  world  by  the  love  of  a  suffering  Saviourl 
btJohh.  St  John  survived  to  see  the  outward  establishment  of 

that  Catholic  Church  which  St  Luke  foreshadowed.  In 
him  two  eras  met,  so  that  the  mysterious  promise  of  ^ 
Master  was  ftilfilled*,  as  he  'tarried  till  the  Lord  came' 
in  power  and  judgment,  to  sweep  away  the  ensigns  of  the 

Paul,  compare  Neander,  Ckich.  d.  ■  John  xxl.  22,  'BA»  airif  ^ 

PJlam,  131  f.  fUweof  itas  ipx^/uUf  rl  Tp6t  ff4;  ^ 

'  The  special  inioripiioD  to  Theo-  stren  lies  on  the  idea  of  an  extant 

philut  (Luke  i.  3)  may  seem  to  be  intenral  {itas  ifixoftai  [i  Tim.  vt-  ^U 

an  objection  to  this  universalis  of  Vulg.  dmm  vemd],  dimte  mm,  >* 

character  assigned  to  St  Luke's  Go6«  Cod,  FtUd,  in  y.  13,  and  Aug.  oo^ 

pel,  but  reaUy  it  seems  to  support  in.  94.66  D.),  and  not  an  indefioi^ 

it.    Theophilus  is  evidently  repre-  and  single  limit  {kn  Af  A^m.  y^- 

sented  as  a  man  of  rank  (Kpdrurros)  quoad  utque  vemat,  i  Cor.  if-  $^ 

and  intelHgenoe :  and  the  true  scho-  The  fiunous   legend  of  8t  Jo^' 

lar  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  essentiaUy  grave  at  Epheans  b  weD  toU  by 

the  man  of  the  widest  sympathies.  Augustine,  Tract,  in  Jok,  cxn^*  *• 
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)ld  theocracy  and  appear  in  the  Christian  Body.     *  The   chap,  iv. 

ff'orld '  might  well  seem  to  be  *  passing  away,'  as  the  shift- 

ng  scene  in  some  great  tragedy,  or  rather  as  the  veil 

Krhich  is  cast  over  the  Eternal^,  to  one  who  had  passed 

through  the  crisis  of  the  first  age.    He  who  had  anxiously  johnxvio.  is. 

tbllowed  Jesus  into  the  judgment-hall  lived  to  know  that 

His  name  was  preached  from  India  to  Spain ;  he  who  had 

Brequented  the  Temple,  even  after  he  was  filled  with  the 

inight  of  Christ,  survived  its  ruin,  and  died  in  a  city  con- 

Jecrated  to  the  service  of  a  heathen  deity ;  he  who  would  Aeuxix,  85. 

Iiave  called  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  Samaritans,  at  last  Luke  ix,  54. 

speaks  in  our  ears  only  the  words  of  love  in  a  Christian 

Msembly^.    Indeed  the  differences  between  St  John  and 

4e  Synoptists — may  we  not  say  between  the  Son  of  Thun- 

ier  and  the  Christian  bishop? — are  so  striking  that  they 

must  be  reserved  for  further  examination ;   yet  who  does 

not  feel  that  the  Apostle  *  who  leaned  upon  the  breast  oij6hnxiiti&\ 

Jesus*,*  was  naturally  most  qualified  to  record  the  deepest 

mysteries  of  His  doctrines?  that  he  to  whom  the  mother  of 

ie  Lord  was  entrusted  was  most  fitted  to  guard  *  the  in- 

beritance  of  the  universe?'  that  he  who  had  outlived  the 

first  earthly  forms  in  which  Christianity  was  clothed  must 

have  been  able  to  see  most  clearly,  and  set  forth  most  fiilly, 

its  unchanging  essence,  *  as  he  soared  like  an  eagle  above 

the  clouds  of  human  infirmity,  and  contemplated  with  keen 

md  steady  gaze  the  light  of  eternal  truth*.' 

^  I  John  u.  17,  d  K6a/u)s  vapdr  '  Augustine  has  a  long  and  elo- 

yvrai  compared  with  i  Cor.  viL  31,  quent  passage   on  the   active  and 

T^7<t  rd  cxhl^A  Tod  Kdafwv.    ^e  contemplative  lives  which  he  finds 

vnhk  change  appears  to  be  signifi-  rf  mboHzed  in  St  Peter  and  St  John, 

»ni    For  the  unage  of  xapdy€<r$ai  tract,  in  Joh.  oxxiv.  5,  which  he 

owttpare  i  JohniL  8,  and  perhaps  App.  briefly  sums  up :  Perfecta  me  sequa- 

Mitkr,  117,  &c.  BplcLfifiw  Topdyeof,  iur  actio,  informata  meiB  passionis 

*  Jerome  {Comm,  in  Ep,  ad  Qalat,  exemplo ;  inchoata  vero  oontemplatio 

^'  in.  vL  10,  p.  598)  gives  the  manent  doneo  venio,  complenda  cum 

noble  story,  whick  cannot  be  too  venero. 

f^  quoted.    It  is  remarkable  that  *  August.  De  Cons,  Ev,  L  6,  9. 

rt  it  not  found  in  any  earlier  writer.  Cf.  Tract,  in  Joh,  XXXVL  5.   Bestat 
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feHAP.  IV.  Without  exaggerating  the  importance  of  such  details  of 
3Ti«^wrai  the  lives  of  the  Evangelists  as  have  been  just  collected,  it 
SwSlrfSe^  may  be  said  that,  as  &r  as  they  throw  any  light  upon 
their  character  and  position,  they  show  them  to  have  re- 
presented different  types  of  Christian  doctrine  and  to  have 
written  under  circumstances  favourable  for  the  expression 
of  their  distinctive  views.  The  places  at  which  the  Gospels 
were  probably  written — Judaea,  Italy,  Greece,  A8ia,^^md 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  immediately  designed, 
harmonize  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  individul 
bias  of  the  writers.  So  far  as  any  likelihood  exists  tint 
each  Gt)spel  will  bear  the  marks  of  personal  feeling  and 
outward  influence,  this  individuality  is  seen  to  be  no  acci- 
-dental  admixture  of  a  human  element  by  which  the  divine 
truth  was  marred,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  trace  of  the 
working  of  God's  Spirit,  by  which  such  persons  weie 
moved  to  write  as  would  best  represent  to  the  Church  the 
manifold  forms  of  the  life  of  Christ  We  may  detect  in 
every  picture  of  the  Saviour  the  unchanging  Deity ;  bat  at 
ihe  same  time  the  Absolute,  so  to  speak,  is  clothed  in  each 
case  with  special  attributes,  which  are  determined  by  the 
sacred  writers  as  they  dwelt  on  the  several  sides  of  Christ'^ 

aqnik:  ipse  est  Joannes,  sublimhim  Early  tradition  is  uniform  in  i» 

praedicator,   et  luois  interns  atque  presenting  the  Gospel  as  written  d 

setemfiB    fiids    ooulis    oontemplator.  Ephesus ;   Iren.  aor.   Hear.    n.  i  \ 

By  the  side  of  these  passages  most  Hieron.  De  virr,  IlUutr,  9.  Gf.  Gm 

be  placed  another  not  less  true  nor  less  MwraJL  »vb  init.    Compare  also  iM 

needful  to  be  remembered:  Audeo  subscriptions  of  the  Oriental  w 

dicere  fratres  md,  forsitan  nee  ipse  sions,  Tischdf.  N,  T.  p.  696.     Th 

Joannes  dixit  ut  est,   sed  ut  ipse  notion  that  it  was  written  at  Patait 

potuit ;  quia  de  Deo  homo  dixit :  et  seems  to  rest  on  the  unsnpfMirld 

quidem  inspiratus  a  Deo,  sed  tamen  statement  of  Pseudo-HippoL  DeXii 

homo.     Quia  inspiratus,   dixit  all*  Apost,  p.  953.                                  J 

quid ;  si  non  inspiratus  esset,  dixis-  The  date  at  which  it  was  writta 

set  nihil:   quia  vero  homo  inspira-  cannot  be  determined  with  aocsn^ 

tus,  non  totum  quod  est  dixit;  sed  The  earliest  writers,  riffhtfy,  I  *• 

3uod  potuit  homo,  dixit  {Tract,  in  lieye,  place  it  last  in  time:  [Cte. 

oh,  I.  i).    The  whole  context^  in  ifurof.J;  Iren.  Lc;  Clem.  Akx.ad 

spite  of  the  strangeness  of  the  ima-  Euseb.  ff,E.  vi.  14 ;  [Oiiff.  1^  Eosstt 

gery,  is  well  worthy  of  study.  jET.  E,  vi.  ^5] ;  Jerome^  1  c 
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inman  nature.  Each  gives  a  true  image,  but  not  a  com-  chap.  ft. 
Jete  one ;  and  if  in  old  times  Messiah  was  variously  re- 
jresented  as  the  second  Lawgiver,  the  mighty  King,  and 
he  great  High  Priest,  we  need  feel  no  wonder  that  three 
Svangelists  portrayed  His  presence  in  the  fashion  of  a 
aan ;  while  the  fourth  revealed  that  crowning  doctrine  of 
he  Christian  faith  which,  if  it  existed  in  the  depths  of  the 
indent  Scriptures,  had  been  unobserved  by  the  Jew*. 
rhe  same  Spirit  worked  in  all — the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
aiowledge,  of  practical  and  spiritual  judgment — and  ena^ 
Jed  them  to  find  the  perfected  tendency  and  plenary 
levelopment  of  their  own  hopes  and  energies  in  the  teach- 
ng  and  life  of  Him  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  man  were 
mited  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gk)dhead. 
The  reality  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Gos-  ii.  The  du- 

titictncfs  of 

)els  will  appear  yet  more  clearly,  if  we  consider  their  rela-  the  ^o^eu 
ion  to  the  difierent  sects  which  exhibited  the  exclusive  <»)  Th^v^ao- 
levelopment  of  the  several  elements  which  the  Catholic  •««^- 
3hurch  recognized  and  united  in  her  teaching*.     It  has 
)een  seen  that  variety  of  feeling  existed  even  in  the  apos- 
oUc  body^;  and  when  this  was  reproduced  in  the  Christian 
ociety,  it  soon  gave  rise  to  those  *  divisions '  which  lie  at 
he  bottom  of  the  great  parties  into  which  Christendom  has 
)ccn  since  severed.     One  said,  '  I  am  of  Paul ;'  and  ano- 
her,  *  I  am  of  ApoUos;'  and  another,  *  I  am  of  Cephas;' 
md  another,  *  I  am  of  Christ*;'  when  the  first  tidings 
>f  the  Gkwpel  had  hardly  died  away  on  their  ears*.     The 

^  Just  Mart.  Dial,  e.  Tryph,  §  49,  and  common  in  the  Acts  and  the 

).  168  ▲.  Apocalypse,  is  naturally  rare  in  the 

'  The  chief  fragments  of  the 'Apo-  Epistles,  unless  the  human  nature 

iphal'  Gospels  noticed  in  the  fol-  of  the  Lord  requires  to  be  brought 

ovmg  paragraphs  in  connexion  with  into  clear  prominence.     Cf.  a  (^r. 

nrious  sects,  will  be  given  in  App.D.  iy.  5,  10,  11;  Hebr.  ii.  9;  xii.  34, 

'  Pp.  199  ff.  and  often. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  '  i  Cor.  i  19.  Cf.  Neander,  Cfeich, 

plnae  is  iydt  3^  XpwToO,  and  not  d,  PJUvnz,  334  fL   After  all  that  has 

hr«  W  lifffoO.    The  personid  name,  been  written  on  'the  Christ-party,*  1 

vbidi  a  universal  m  the  Grospek  still  believe  that  the  words  of  St 
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inward  tendency  had  alreadj  become  a  conscious  feeling,  ud 
was  rapidly  hastening  towaids  a  dogmatic  decision.  Men 
were  no  longer  content  to  find  that  for  which  they  wen 
seeking  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  they  wished  to  isolate  it 
The  logical  exhibition  of  Christianity,  its  mystic  deptlu, 
its  outward  and  ritual  aspect,  its  historic  power,  were  tins 
separated  and  substituted  for  its  complex  essence ;  just  ss 
the  Sadducee,  the  Essene,  the  Pharisee,  and  the  Herodiin, 
had  already  found  in  the  Law  a  basis  for  their  discordant 
and  exclusive  systems^.  Yet  it  would  be  an  anachioniaQ 
to  suppose  that  the  Corinthian  Church  exhibited  at  once 
definite  and  circumscribed  parties.  The  spirit  of  pvtr 
was  not  immediately  embodied ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
the  fundamental  differences  which  it  represented  woe 
boldly  and  clearly  systematized.  Some  were  not  content 
to  cherish  the  ancient  Law  with  natural  reverence  9xA 
pride  {Nazarenes)^  but  insisted  on  the  universal  reception 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  {Ebionites)^  They  saw  in  Jesus  no- 
thing but  the  human  Messiah,  co-ordinate  with  Adam  and 
Moses*,  and  in  the  Christian  faith  nothing  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  Judaism',  whether  they  regarded  this  from  4e 
practical  (Ebionitea  proper)  or  mystical  point  of  sight  [Gtot 
tic  Ebionites)  K  St  Paul  was  emphatically  *  their  enemy,'  and 


Paul  refer  to  those  who  preferred  to 
ding  to  Christ  alone,  without  accept- 
ing the  Christian  doctrine  mediately 
through  the  Apostles.  The  present 
century  has  seen  such  a  sect  formed 
in  America.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  many  essays  on  these 
'parties'  are  oonceiyed  wholly  in 
t^  spirit  of  our  own  time,  without 
any  realization  of  the  life  of  the  first 
age. 
1   Cf.  Neander,  Chw^  ffiilory, 

1.  5«fi^ 

*  Cf.  CUm,  Horn,  m.  ai  (Adam); 
n.  38  (Moses).  Cf.  Horn.  m.  10  \ 
XVIII.  13;  and  m.  «o,  [A  inrh  x^V^ 


i^pod'h  otltai^os  dfUL  roit  MfMffa^ 

Tobt  Kafidrovs  0€ou   {\4a   j(pif9^ 

horn,  IHe  Horn,  t».  Hecogn,  d,  Ck» 
Mom.  164  ff. 

*  Either  as  identi^ring  Chmti- 
anity  with  the  real  essence  of  Jb- 
daism  fthe  HomUiet);  or  as  jecef 
nizincr  m  Judaism  the  prepanUvo 

lor  Chr5eanirpt*«"**y»*'^' 
Cf.  XnOhom,  o.  a.  0.  ajSC 

*  On  the  twofold  distinctioB  h 
relation  to  the  Person  of  Christy  f 
Euseb.  ff,S,  m.  a;  (vi.  17);  7 
Mow,  XXX.  16. 
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fc.  OBJV***:,  By  the  common  coi»a 

^^  *?!SJc)  form;  «nd  ^  "-      - 

Z^on  of  f^  4e  common  ixtte  «ff'— - 
TdSed  «^ia  Greek  Tecen»»«*    v. 
;lnred  P^  The  EbioniU*  "*    *^ 

f  oor  P^^incomplete.  «dulte«U«a  ^ . . 
t»«^"{«1rbict^e(iuote« point *W  ,. 

"^^""f  iH  ^«  derived  firom  tl^  -X. 
ion  tJ»»Vtext.    But  it  ^  ot^>^-  ^ 
heG^%<^pel.    The  text  of  tW     ,^^ 
Sbionite.  ^^^  VitVi  Ae  baguaj.'. 
»"*  '^'^  it  can  hardly  h«re  W;i    . 

*-»»fr!^     tHrt  pjoo  -mtfiiirrm  l^rffi^       t 

*?*  "^  ^^  ^a  aXtonoD  to  G»l.  ii.  i . 
T.'i.fVr-"*     CompMe  tima  Uui 
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CHAP.  IV.  source.  The  yariations  which  it  presents  are  gaienHr 
such  as  admit  of  explanation  from  polemical  motiyes,  and 
where  it  is  not  so,  allowance  must  still  be  made  for  freedom 
of  quotation  and  for  the  influence  of  tradition^.  One  &ct 
howeyer,  is  clearly  prominent  throughout  these  intelligible 
yarieties  of  recension,  that  the  Grospel  of  St  Matthew  wis 
felt  to  be  distinctiyely  the  Jewish  Gt>spel.  The  life  of  tk 
second  Lawgiver  was  the  common  foundation  which  Ju- 
daizing  Christians  of  eyery  shade  of  opinion  used  for  tbe 
construction  of  their  distinctiye  records. 

^^*^  The  special  history  of  the  (xospel  of  St  Mark  is  moit 

obscure.  Eyen  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centniy  no 
distinct  commentary  upon  it  was  yet  written*.  The  *  preach- 
ing of  Peter,'  which  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  \k 
second  and  third  centuries,  has  nothing  but  the  name  in 
common  with  St  Mark';  and  the  accounts  of  *the  Gospel 
according  to  Peter'  are  so  meagre  that  no  satisfectoiy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  as  to  its  origin  and  characteristics^ 
Yet  there  is  one  clear  and  decided  statement  that  sow 
sectarians  paid  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  Gt)spel  of  St  Ua^ 
After  noticing  the  exclusiye  reverence  which  the  Ebionite 
and  Marcionites  paid  respectiyely  to  the  Gospels  of  S 
Matthew  and  St  Luke,  Irenesus  adds  that  those  who  sepa- 
rated Jesus  from  Christ — the  human  instrument  from  tif 
divine  Spirit — maintaining  that  Jesus  suffered,  while  Chri^ 
continued  always  impassible,  preferred  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St  Mark*.    It  might  seem  that  they  dwelt  m(«e 

^  Passages    occur   which   show  as  urgiog  his  hearers  in  tht  w» 

clearly  that  the  writer  of  the  Homi-  terms  to  avoid  the  Pafiui  aod  Je«« 

lies  was  acquainted  with  the  con-  forms  of  worship.    Cr.  Oednff,  ^ 

tents  of  the  three  other  canonical  trUge,  I.  351  ffl    Schw^gler,  i^c** 

Gospels.     Ct   Canon  of  N,  T,  p,  oposC.  Z«tt  n.  3off. 

317.  *  Cf.  Serapion,  an.  Buseh.  ^.*- 

•  Cramer,  Chi,  in  Mare.  Hypoth.  VI.  xa.    Bouth,  Jim.  Saer.  L  P^ 

p.  163  {Victor  Ant.).  45«  ff.    Serapion  connects  *^"2 

>    See  particularly  the  passa§^  pel  with  Mardanns  (T  Hanoi)  «b^ 

quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Dooets. 
Strom.            -   •     • 


.  VI.  5.   It  is,  however,  worthy         •  Iren.  adv.  Ear.  m. 
of  notice  that  St  Peter  is  represented      intern  Jesum  s^iarant 


aChriitiS^ 
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pardcolarly  on  the  works  of  Messiah's  power,  and  not  on   ohap.  iy. 
the  mystery  of  His  Incarnation ;  and  found  their  Gospel  in 
the  recital  of  miracles  and  mighty  acts,  which  bore  the 
Impress  of  Grod,  rather  than  in  words  and  discourses  which 
might  seem  like  those  of  man. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  under-  MABCTomneR 
«fent  several  recensions.  The  developments  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  tendency  were  various,  for  it  was  the  spirit  of  a  people 
and  not  of  an  individual.  But  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul, 
which  bore  the  clear  image  of  one  mind,  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  single  marked  system.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  Marcion,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Sinope^ 
gave  his  name  and  talents  to  a  sect  which  proposed  to  hold 
the  perfected  doctrines  of  the  Gentile  Apostle.  So  far  from 
finding  any  right  of  perpetuity  in  the  Jewish  Law,  he 
sscribed  its  origin  to  the  Demiurge,  from  whose  evil  rule 
men  were  set  free  by  the  Saviour.  In  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  all  was  sudden  and  unprepared*:  a  new  and 
spiritual  religion  was  revealed  immediately  from  heaven  to 
supplant  the  earthly  kingdom  which  had  been  promised  to 
the  people  of  Israel  by  their  God.  As  a  necessary  con- 
lequence  of  his  principles,  Marcion  could  not  accept  the 
^tholic  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  but  formed  a  new  one 
fliited  to  the  limits  of  his  belief.  His  *  Apostolicon '  was 
»nfined  to  ten  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  his  Gospel  was  a 
natilated  recension  of  St  Luke'.    For  him  the  Pauline 

DpMdbilem  peneverMm  Christum,  ^  Epiph.  Hcer,  ZMi.  i.  [TeriuU.] 

•■mm  Tero  Jesum  dicuol,  id  quod  de  Praaer.  Hobt,  u.   The  statement, 

ecundimi  Marcum  est  pneferentes  however,  has  heen  doubted,  for  Ter- 

^v&agelium,  cum    amore   veritatis  tullian  takes  no  notice  of  it.    The 

totes  illud  oorrigi  possunt.    01s-  writer  under  the  name  of  Tertullian 

{EekUi,  d,  Evang.  97)  rejects  attributes  to  Cerdo  the  Canon  which 


)k  ftatemeot,  but  without  sufficient  is  elsewhere  assigned  to  Marcion. 
pound.    The  descniption  which  Ire-  '  TertuU.  adv.  Marc,  r7.  1 1 :  Sub- 
gives  affrees  with  a  form  of  ito  Christus;   subito  et  Johannes. 
*^JD,  which  (ftffM*.   n.  3)  was  Sic  sunt  omnia  apud  Marcionem, 
/  connected  with  the  Gospel  qu»  suum  et  plenum  ordinem  ha- 
ng to  Peter.    Cf.  [Hippol.]  bent  apud  creatorem.   Cf.  m.  6. 
.  Bar,  Tin.  10,  p.  167.  '  After  long  discussion  even  the 

wimo.  GOSP.  Q 
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{St  John.) 


CHAP.  IV.  narrative  waa  the  truest  picture  of  tie  life  of  Christ,  thaigl 
even  this  required  to  be  modified  by  a  process  which  w« 
easily  practicable  at  a  time  when  the  Evangelic  text  v» 
not  jet  fixed  beyond  the  influence  of  tradition. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  St  John's  Gospel  wald 
not  fail  to  attract  some  of  the  early  mystic  schools.  Tbe 
deep  significance  of  its  language,  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
words  'light'  and  'darkness,'  'life'  and  'deadi/  *tk 
world,'  *  the  word,'  and  '  the  truth,'  fiimished  the  Eastern 
speculator  with  a  foundation  for  his  favourite  the(»ies.  K 
we  may  trust  Irenaeus*,  the  terminology  of  the  Valentiniins 
was  chiefly  derived  firom  that  of  St  John ;  and  converselr, 
in  recent  times  many  have  supposed  that  the  Gk)6pel  itself 
was  due  to  Gnostic  sources.  The  affini^  which  it  has  witk 
part  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  is  at  least  undoubted;  voi^ 
Heracleon,  the  most  famous  scholar  of  Valentinus,  wrote 
the  first  commentary  upon  it',  following,  according  to  Tct- 
tullian,  his  master's  example  in  using  'the  pen  instead  of 
the  knife  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  agreement  with  his 
tenets'.' 

This  severance  of  the  Gt)8pel-histories  by  difierent  scce 
exhibits  most  distinctly  the  reality  and  nature  of  their 
difference.  For  if  they  have  no  special  character,  on  what 
hypothesis  can  we  explain  their  connexion  with  partis. 
exhibitions  of  Christian  truth?  How  were  the  sepaiaw 
books  adopted  by  peculiar  schools,  which  pursued  to  ib 
excess  the  idea  which  we  have  supposed  to  predominate  is 
them?  Those  who  admitted  only  one  Gospel,  eveu  if  ther 
mutilated  and  altered  it,  must  have  found  in  it  some  peco- 
liar  points  of  contact  with  their  own  position ;  and  ri^tlj 


Tubingen  criiios  appear  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  belief  that  the  Gospel 
of  St  Luke  is  the  original  document 
(Herzog,  Enqfdop,  s.  v.)  Cf.  HiaL 
of  N,T.  Ccmon,  351  f. 

^  Iren.  adv.  Hear,  I.  8^  5 :  xaripa, 


Ztaijv  Kal  'Ap0fHarow  icai  'ExcXfriv. 

«  Cf.  Orig.  m/a4.x.§4i.  ^^ 
of  N.T.  Canon,  ^l^fi 

»  TertuU,  de  Prtner,  Bm.  38. 
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found  tbem,  for  heresy  is  but  the  inordinate  desire  to  de- 
fine, distingnish,  and  isolate  those  manifold  elements  which 
are  combined  in  the  perfect  truth. 

Sectaries  divided  the  Gospels  as  being  separately  com-  (b)  ThejHdg- 
plete:  the  Church  united  them  as  constituents  of  a  har-  churX 
monious  whole.  The  first  distinct  recognition  of  the  fimr 
Gospels  presents  them  also  as  one.  '  The  Creator  Word, 
who  sits  upon  the  Cherubim,  when  manifested  to  men,  gave 
««  the  Gospel  in  a  fourfold  form,  while  it  is  held  together 
hy  one  Spirit;'  and  in  the  same  place  Iren»us  labours  to 
prove  by  various  analogies  that  the  Grospels  could  not  be 
more  or  fewer  than  four,  the  number  of  the  faces  of  the 
Cherabim,  which  were  *  images  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Son  of  Grod'.'  The  s»ne  mysterious  emblem  of  Ezekiel 
was  constantly  applied  to  the  Evangelists  in  later  times  Tht  EmnoeUe 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  but  generally  as  modified 
in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  idea  of  individual  life  pre- 
vails over  that  of  a  commcm  being.  Yet  while  the  early 
Others  agreed  in  the  general  explanation  of  the  vision,  they 
dififered  widely  in  details'.  In  the  West  the  interpretation 
of  Jerome  gained  almost  universal  currency,  and  in  later 
times  has  been  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  art'.  According 
to  this  the  *  man'  is  assigned  to  St  Matthew,  the  *  Eon'  to 

*  Iran,  adv,  Hcer,  m.  1 1, 8 :  6  r(a¥  rome  is  followed  by  Ambrose  {in 

tt»6r«r  r€xvirjtt  \byoif  b  KaO^/i€wos  Lvc,  Pitef.  §§  7,  8 ;   cf.  Comm.  in 

M  Twr    X€povl^lfi  Kal  cuvix^  '''^  ^^^^^  ^'  1^7*  Ji8);  Sedulius,  Carrih. 

rtfrro,    ^apepJSeit    rots  iofSfnirwois,  Patch,  I.  355  ff.,  and  genenJly  in 

fSuccr  ifiwf  TeTpd^p4f>oy  rb  eiaYf^'  hAer  times.     All  writers  agree  in 

W,  M  di  wpc^fmrt  ffw€xbfji€vw,..  assigning  the  'ox' to  St  Luke, 

cd  7^  rd  Xtpin^/i  TtrpairpdataTa*  '    These  emblems  of  the  Evan- 

Koi  7^^  rd  Tpbctara  airQv  eUb^es  gelists  are  not,  however,  found  be- 

^  rfmyftarelas  roG  i/toC  roO  Geou.  fore  the  Mosaics  of  the  15  th  century 

>  IreuBiiB  (Lc.)  regarding,  as  Au-  (Miinter,  Sinnbilder  d.  AUen  Chris- 

^ORtbe  remarks   (/^  Cons,  Ev.  i.  ten,  I.  pp.  44  ft.).    The  earUest  sym- 

)  [6 J),  o>nly  the  commencement  and  bols  are  four  roUs  round  a  repreeen- 

tot  the  scope  of  the  books,  assigns  tation  of  the  feeding  of  the  4000 

4e  'man'  to  St  Matthew,  the '  eagle'  (Mtinter,  i.  44,  PI.  13).   Afterwards 

o  St  Mark,  the  'lion*  to  St  John,  they  appear  as  four  streams  issuing 

uid  the   '  ox*  to   St  Luke.      This  from  a  rock  on  which  Christ,  or  the 

nnnioQ  is  repeated   by  Juvencus,  Lamb,    or  the  Cross,    stands  (cf. 

w.  Hitt.  Prset    The  opinion  of  Je-  Cypr.  £jp.  73,  10). 

Q2 
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CHAP.  IV.  St  Mark,  the  '  ox'  to  St  Luke,  and  the  *  eagle'  to  St  John, 
as.  typifying  respectively  the  human,  active,  sacrificial  and 
spiritual  sides  of  the  Grospel.  Augustine,  who  inv^ls  the 
order  of  the  first  two  symbols,  and  probably  with  justice, 
agrees  with  Jerome  in  drawing  a  line  between  the  a^atores 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky^;  and  a  trace  of  this  distinctioQ 
is  found  at  a  still  earlier  period.  Clement  of  Alexandiii 
relates  it  as  a  current  tradition  in  his  time,  that  ^  St  Job, 
when  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  other  Evangelists  the 
bodily  history  of  the  Lord,  composed  a  spiritual  Grospel*/ 
and  such  language  is  not  an  inapt  description  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Synoptists  to  St  John. 
stA^^i^!i,  ®^*  though  the  early  Church  apprehended  with  dis- 
tinctness the  characteristics  of  the  Gt)spels,  Augustine  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  explain  their 
minute  differences  by  a  reference  to  their  general  aim ;  and 
his  work  is  better  in  conception  than  in  execution.  The 
age  was  hardly  ripe  for  the  task;  and  Augustine  had  not 
the  critical  tact  for  performing  it*  The  mass  of  Christians 
too  gladly  welcomed  the  inspired  histories  on  their  apostolic 
claims  to  submit  their  composition  and  arrangement  to  in- 
ternal scrutiny.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  they  were 
written  by  holy  men  of  Grod,  without  attempting  to  detff- 
mine  their  mutual  relations.  And  even  the  scholars  amooji: 
them  were  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  manifold  bearings 
of  an  isolated  passage  than  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
historic  features  of  a  whole  book.  On  the  other  hand  we 
must  remember  that  a  rich  inheritance  of  tradition  wis 
treasured  up  in  the  early  Church ;  and  the  attempt  of  Au- 
gustine, combined  with  the  general  statements  of  former 
writers,  sufficiently  shows  the  method  in  which  these  would 
have  sought  for  an  explanation  of  the  variations  of  the 

*  Hieron.  in  Ezek.  I.  7  ff.    Aug.  *  Clan.  Al.  ap,  Euieb.  B.E.  tl 

JJe  Com.  Ev,  I.e.  14. 
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Evangelists.    His  essay  is  the  formal  expression  of  their   chap.  it. 
silently-recognized  belief. 

The  view  which  has  been  just  sketched  of  the  relation  T»««m- 
of  the  canonical  Grospels  to  the  varieties  of  opinion  existing  ^^^^^^ 
in  the  apostolic  age,  and  to  the  great  principles  from  which 
thej  spring,  which  are  as  permanent  as  human  nature 
itself,  suggest  necessarily  various  reflections  as  to  their  re- 
lation to  ourselves.  Above  all  it  will  remove  that  dead 
conception  of  a  verbal  harmony  between  them  which  is 
&tal  to  their  true  understanding.  Their  real  harmony  is 
essentially  moral  and  not  mechanical.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  an  ingenious  mosaic  composed  of  their  disjointed 
fragments,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  each  narrative  from 
its  proper  point  of  sight.  The  threefold  portrait  of  Charles 
I.  which  Vandyke  prepared  for  the  sculptor  is  an  emblem 
of  the  work  of  the  first  Evangelists :  the  complete  outward 
shape  is  fashioned,  and  then  at  last  another  kindles  the 
figure  with  a  spiritual  life.  Nor  are  the  separate  portrai- 
tures less  pregnant  with  instruction  than  when  they  were 
originally  drawn.  If  we  study  the  records  in  their  simple 
bdividuality,  forgetting  for  the  time  the  other  traits  which 
fill  np  the  picture,  we  shall  probably  find  more  in  this 
Tiew  of  their  distinctness  than  a  mere  speculation :  it  will 
show  us  the  life  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  master-spirit  of 
our  own  constitution.  The  GU)spel  will  be  seen  to  be  par- 
ticular as  well  as  universal.  We  shall  gain  a  conception 
of  the  multiform  aspects  of  Christianity  in  the  many-sided 
presence  of  its  Founder.  We  shall  see  its  manifoldness  as 
well  as  its  unity.  We  shall  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  phi- 
loeophic  ideal  of  religion,  but  as  a  living  revelation,  deve- 
loped and  perfected  among  men.  We  shall  recall  the 
period  when  the  several  Grospels  satisfied  the  various  moral 
md  spiritual  wants  which  must  remain  the  same  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  trace  the  divine  sanction  which  they  give 
to  the  different  tendencies  of  human  thought  and  action. 
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CHAP.  IV.  We  shall  rise  upwards  from  the  perception  of  indiyiduality 
to  that  of  variety ;  from  variety  to  catholicity.  The  vari- 
ous outward  forms  of  Evangelic  teaching,  recognized  by 
the  Apostles  and  ratified  by  the  Church,  will  teach  us  to 
look  for  some  higher  harmony  in  faith  than  simple  unison. 
We  shall  acknowledge  that  it  is  now  as  in  days  of  old, 
when  the  same  unchanging  scheme  of  redemption  proceed- 
ing from  one  God,  *  seeking  the  weal  of  men  through  divere 
ways  by  one  Lord,'  was  seen  under  changefrd  varieties  of 
external  shaped  The  lesson  of  experience  and  histoiv, 
the  lesson  of  reason  and  life,  will  be  found  written  on  the 
very  titles  of  the  Gospels,  where  we  shall  read  with  grow- 
ing hope  and  love  that  *Gt)d  fulfils  Himself  in  manj  ways.' 

1  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  tl  13,  §  io6  c  \tf<f>0€ura.    ijc6\ov6oif  7V  €&«u  pUf 

pda  7 V  ^V  ^^  9ia0i/iKri  ^  <r«ar^p<of  AfierdSmm  ffttrriptat  56o-cv  wap'  Mt 

i,w6  iuTa^o\9i%  icSfffAov  dt  i^^at  di^  8eoC  St'  ^f  Kvpiov  w6kvrp6wwt  «^ 

Kovffa  Kard  Sia^povt  yeyias  t«  koX  Xowrw...   Cf.  tdb.  vn.  17,  §  107. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE    GOSPEL    OF  ST  JOHN. 


Two  worlds  are  ours:  *ti8  only  Sin 

Forbicb  nt  to  descry 
The  mystio  heayen  and  earth  within^ 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 

KSBLK. 


It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  that    chap.  v. 
of  St  John  without  feeling  that  the  transition  involves  the  Tifgmmai 
passage  from  one  world  of  thought  to  another.    No  fami-  t^MmstJohn 
liaritj  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Gospels,  no  wide  oau. 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  contrast  which  exists  in  form  and  spirit  between 
the  earlier  and  later  narratives;  and  a  full  recognition  of 
tlus  contrast  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  understanding  of 
their  essential  harmony.     The  Synoptic  Gospels  contain 
the  Gh>spel  of  the  infant  Church :   that  of  St  John  the 
Gospel  of  its  maturity.     The  first  combine  to  give  the 
wide  experience  of  the  many:  the  last  embraces  the  deep 
mysteries  treasured  up  by  the  one.     All  alike  are  con- 
sciously based  on  the  same  great  foots,  but  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  describe  the  first  as  his- 
torical, Mid  the  last  as  ideal;  though  the  history  necessarily 
pomts  to  truths  which  lie  beyond  all  human  experience, 
tnd  the  'ideas'  only  connect  that  which  was  once  for  all 
realised  on  earth  with  the  eternal  of  which  it  was  the 
revelation.     This  broad  distinction  renders  it  necessary  to 
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CHAP.  Y.    notice  several  points  in  the  (Gospel  of  St  John,  both  in  itsdf 


chmnuuru-  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gk)spel8,  which  seem  to 
timi^stJakn.  ^  ^£  ^^  greatest  importance  towards  the  right  stadj  of  it 
No  writing,  perhaps,  if  we  view  it  simply  as  a  writing, 
combines  greater  simplicity  with  more  profound  depths. 
At  first  all  seems  clear  in  the  child-like  language  whidi  is 
so  often  the  chosen  vehicle  of  the  treasures  of  Eastern  me- 
ditation ;  and  then  again  the  utmost  subtlety  of  Westera 
thought  is  found  to  lie  under  abrupt  and  apparently  frag- 
mentary utterances.  The  combination  was  as  natural  in 
the  case  of  St  John,  as  it  was  needful  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  the  Grospels.  The  special  character  of  the  Goqid 
was  at  once  the  result  and  the  cause  of  its  special  historr; 
and  when  we  have  gained  a  general  ccmception  of  the 
Gt)spel  in  itself,  the  relations  of  difference  or  agreement  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  other  narratives  will  at  once  beoooM 
intelligible, 
i.  ThBGotpd  The  &cts  bearing  on  the  life  of  St  John  which  are 
u)  iSustay.  recorded  in  the  GtNspels  are  soon  told.  He  was  the  son, 
at  John.  apparently  the  younger  son^,  of  Zebedee  and  Salome^ 
His  father  was  a  Gklilaean  fisherman,  sufficiently  prosperous 
to  have  hired  servants',  and  at  a  later  time  his  mother  was 
one  of  the  women  who  followed  the  Lord  and  ^  ministeied 
to  Him  of  their  substance^.*  Nothing  is  recorded  which 
throws  any  light  upon  the  character  of  Zebedee,  except  die 
simple  foct  that  he  interposed  no  obstacle  to  his  sons*  apo- 

^  That  ha  was  Uia  jmmgtr  son  oompuiaon  of  the  last  pMnge  vitb 

appears  to  follow  from  the  order  in  John  xix.  96,  it  has  bani  oondoded 

which  the  names  'James  and  John  that  Salome  was  the  sister  of  'tkt 

the  brother  of  James  *  are  generally  mother  of  the  Lord,'  but  the  is- 

giren  in  the  Gospels:  Matt,  ir.  ai,  terpretation  of  the  passage  is  ia> 

fto.;MarkLai,  ftc.;LnkeT.  lOyfto.  ootain.    Later  tnuhtions   sappost 

The  names  occur  in  the  other  order,  Tarions  other  rdationships  betvMO 

'  PMer,  John  and  James,'  in  Luke  the  fiunilies  <^  Joseph  and  K«rt 

TiiL  51 ;  ix.  38,  though  the  reading  and  Zebedee.     Cf.   Winer,    RWB. 

is  donbtfuL     In  Acts  xii.  1,  James  Salome;  Thilo,  Ood,  Apoer.  36s  £ 

is  styled  '  the  brother  of  John.'  *  Mark  L  so.    Gt  John  xix.  47. 

•  Marie  XT.  40;  xil  I,  compared  «  Mark  xvL   1,  compared   wiUi 

with  Matt,  xxrii.  56.     Ftom  the  Luke  TiiL  $. 
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stleship ;  but  Salome  herself  went  with  Christ  even  to  His  _chap^  v. 
death,  and  the  very  greatness  of  her  request*  is  the  sign  of 
a  feith  living  and  fervent,  however  nnchastened.  St  John, 
influenced  it  maj  be  by  his  mother^s  hopes,  and  sharing 
them,  although  ^simple  and  unlettered*,'  first  attached  him- 
self to  the  Baptist,  and  was  one  of  those  to  whom  Jesus 
wa8  revealedr  Jby  him  as  *  the  Lamb  of  God*.'  Henceforth 
lie  accompanied  his  new  Master,  and  together  with  his 
Imrther  and  St  Peter  was  admitted  into  a  closer  relationship 
with  Him  than  the  other  Apostles*.  In  this  nearer  con- 
nexion St  John  was  still  nearest*,  and  as  he  followed 
Christ  to  judgment  and  death ^,  he  received  from  the  Cross 
the  charge  to  receive  the  mother  of  the  Lord  as  her  own 
8on*.  After  the  Ascension  St  John  remained  at  Jerusalem 
with  the  other  Apostles.  He  was  with  St  Peter  at  the 
working  of  his  first  miracle ;  and  afterwards  he  went  with 
him  to  Samaria*.  At  the  time  of  St  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Jemsalem  he  was  absent  from  the  city;  but  on  a  later 
occasion  St  Paul  describes  him  as  one  of '  the  pillars  of  the 
Church*.'  At  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances  he 
left  Jerusalem  is  wholly  unknown ;  but  tradition  is  unani- 
mous in  placing  the  scene  of  his  after-labours  at  Ephesus^^ 
His  residence  there  must  have  taken  place  after  St  Paul's 
departure,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  aflSrmed  with  certainty. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  was  banished  to  Patmos 
during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  but  the  time  of  his  exile  is 
^ery  variously  given".    The  legend  of  his  sufierings  at 

^  Matt.  zx.  soff.    Cf.  Mark  x.  ^  Luke  yiii.  51  (at  the  house  of 

1$  ff.    The  same  characteristio  ap-  Jairus) ;  ix.  38  (at  the  Tranafigara- 

^eui  under  a  different  form  in  the  tion) ;  Mark  xiv.  33  (atGethaemane). 

•■h  of  her  two  eons:  Luke  ix.  54 ;  *  John  xiii.  23;  xxi.  7,  70  (fi,  tp 

u^  in  fpite  of  other  interpretations,  iffiita  6  ^IticoOi), 

t  ii  heet  to  refer  the  surname  Boan»  •  John  xviii.  15 ;  xix.  16. 

^  (Mark   iit   16),  which  is  ap-  '  John  xiz.  37. 

^fA  to  them,  to  a  natural  warmth  *  Acts  i.  13 ;  iii.  i  ff. ;  viii.  14. 

rf  tempenunent  •  Gal.  i.  18  ff. ;  ii.  9. 

*  Acts  iv.  13.  ^®  Iren.  adv,  Hcer,  ni.  i,  i. 

*  John  L  35  ff.  1^  Iren.  v.  30,  3  (Euseb.  H,  E.  V. 
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CHAP.  V.  Rome,  which  was  soon  embellished  and  widely  circulated, 
is  quite  nntrustworthy^;  and  the  details  of  his  death  it 
Ephesus  are  equally  fabulous,  though  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age*. 
Later  legend*.  Butwhilc  no  Sufficient  materials  remain  forconstnictiog 
a  life  of  the  Apostle,  the  most  authentic  traditions  whidi 
are  connected  with  his  name  contribute  somjfthing  to  tbe 
distinctness  of  his  portraiture*.  The  lessons  of  his  Epistles 
and  Gospel  are  embodied  in  legends  which  characterke  him 
as  the  zealous  champion  of  purily  of  faith  and  practice 
within  the  Christian  body,  and  in  one  legend,  at  least,  d»e 
symbolism  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  transferred  to  the 
service  of  Christianity,  as  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
On  the  one  hand  St  John  proclaims  with  startling  severity 
the  claims  of  doctrinal  truth*,  and  the  duties  of  the  teach- 
er*: on  the  other  he  stands  out  in  the  majesty  of  a  ssad 
office,  clothed  in  something  of  the  dress  of  the  old  theo- 
cracy*.  The  two  views  involve  no  contradiction,  but  rather 
exhibit  the  wide  range  of  that  divine  love  which  cheriehes 
every  element  of  truth  with  the  most  watchful  care^  becviae 

S)  (Domitian) :  Epiph.  iTcrr.  51,  33  '£^4»  woptv0€lt  Xodau^Bat  ni  0^ 

(Claudius).  taw  K^/wr^or,  ^fiJXaTO  roG  pake^agt 

^  TertuO.  de  PrcB9cr.  Hcbt.  36:...  /d^  Xov^ftcyot  dXX'  ^recviir  ^^ 

in   oleum   igneum    demeraus   nihil  ficr,  fi^  koX  rb  /9aXcvc«or  ^ypxit^ 

passos  est.     Hieron.  cuL  M<Ut.  xx.  Mop  tfrrof  KifpU9ov,  rov  rift  dXflite 

33*  ix^poO.    Of.  Epiph.  ffttr,  zxi.  U* 

*  lien.  n.  12,$:  lUxpi  r(av  TpaXd-  where  a  limilar  legend  is  Udd  of  Si 
Fov  -xfibmop.   Hieron.  ad  GaUU.  vi.  John  and  '  Ebion  . 

10.    For  the  traditions  which  de-  '  In  the  beautiful  story  of  tkt 

scribe  him  as  still  living  in  his  tomb  young    Robber — pv$9t    o4   iu$9t— 

at  Ephesus  compare  Credner,  Einl.  which  is  too  long  to  quote :  EonK. 

920  f.    The  PMsage  of  AugusUne  B.  E.  m.  13  (on  tke  aothflrity  tf 

(In  Ev.  Johofm.  Tract.  134,  3)  is  Clement  of  Alexandria), 

periiaps  the  most  interesting  notice  *  Polycrates,  ap,  Euseb.  ff,  £  DL 

of  the  belief.  31  (v.  34):  #rt  M  koI  'IWvrfi^^j 

*  These  traditions  have  been  col-  rb  rr^ot  rod  KvpUv  di»aT«nir,  '^ 


looted  and    discussed    by   Stanley,  fywi^iy  Upe^  rb  WroXor 

Sermont  and  Essay 9  on  tie  Apo^Mie  koI  ftdprvt  koI  6tidfficdKt9  o^ro* 

Age,  pp.  375  if.  *E^tfi  KtmlfLifrau     For  the  ose  rf 

^  Iren.  ni.  3,  4  (on  the  authority  rb  ir^aXor  compare  Ex.  zzriii.  m 

of  Polycarp.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iv.  14)...  xxix.  6;  Levit.  riU.  9  (LXX,).  OL 

'Iwdnnp,  b  roO  Kuptou  /AaBirHj9,  h  rg  Bingham,  AnUguiHeg,  n.  9^  f  5* 
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it  is  of  infinite  moment  for  the  well-being  of  man.    The    chap.  t. 


aasociations  of  the  past  are  not  rudelj  cast  aside  when  thej 
can  no  longer  betraj.  To  a  Christian  among  Christians 
the  perils  and  supports  of  &ith  appear  in  new  lights ;  amd 
the  one  £Eunous  phrase,  'little  children,  love  one  another/ 
becomes  a  complete  rule  of  life,  when  it  is  based  upon  the 
perception  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  received  as  the 
charge  of  a  father  in  Christ^.  As  compared  with  the  other  The  typical 
representatiye  Apostles,  St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St  Paul,  stj^ 
the  po6itk)n  of  St  John  is  clearlj  marked.  He  belongs 
rather  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  the  distinction  may 
be  drawn,  than  to  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  the 
iiving  link  which  unites  the  two  great  ages.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  a  faith  already  established,  and  not,  like  St 
Petar,  the  founder  of  an  outward  Church.  His  antagonist  is 
Cerinthus,  the  founder  of  a  false  representation  of  Christi- 
inity,  and  not  Simon  Magus,  who  appears  in  the  position 
)f  an  Antichrist.  In  bis  teaching  *the  faith*  is  contem- 
plated in  its  fundamental  facts,  which  include  all  there  is 
>f  Bpeeial  application  in  the  reasoning  of  St  Paul  and  in 
he  prophetic  exhortations  of  St  James.  In  the  language 
\{  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  which  itself  is  the  meet- 
Qg-point  of  inspiration  and  tradition,  he  *  abode  till  the 
^«ord  came,'  and  speaks  in  the  presence  of  a  Catholic 
Siurch,  which  rose  out  of  the  conflicts  which  had  been 
;aided  to  the  noblest  issue  by  the  labours  of  those  who 
•receded  him. 

This  last  chapter  of  his  Grospel  is  in  every  way  a  most  %J^J^^ 
emarkable  testimony  to  the  influence  of  St  John's  person  Gotpei, 

^  Hioon.  Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat,  hoc :    Filioli,    diligite   altemtrum. 

L  lo:  Beatoa  Joannes  Evaogelista  Tandem  discipuli  et  patres  qui  ade- 

■a  ^ilien  moraretar  UBque  ad  nl-  rant,  tsdio  affecti  quod  eadem  aem* 

OBam  sineetutem  et  vix  inter  disoi-  per   andirent,   dixenint :    Magister 

iIoBnai  mannt  ad  eoolesiam  depo-  quare  semper   hoc    loqueris  t    Qni 

^tor,  nee  poesit  in  plnra  vooem  respondit  dignam    Joanne    senten* 

iHm  oontexere,  nihU  uiud  per  sin-  tiam :  Quia  pneceptnm  Domini  est, 

i^  tolttbat  pxt>ferre  ooUectas,  nisi  et  si  solum  fiat,  suffidk 
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<^^^'^'  and  writings.  Differences  of  language',  no  less  than  tbe 
7%«  iMMmonif  abmptness  of  its  introduction  and  its  substance,  seem  to 
flftap<#r.  mark  it  clearly  as  an  addition  to  the  original  narrative; 
and  the  universal  concurrence  of  all  outward  evidence  no 
less  certainly  establishes  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  canoni- 
cal book.  It  is  a  ratification  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  from 
the  lips  of  him  who  wrote  it :  it  allows  time  for  the  circu- 
lation of  a  wide-spread  error,  and  yet  corrects  the  error  by 
the  authoritative  explanation  of  its  origin*  The  testimony, 
though  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Apostolic  period, 
yet  falls  within  it,  and  the  Apostle,  in  the  consciousness 
(as  it  seems)  of  approaching  death,  confirms  again  his 
earlier  record,  and  corrects  the  mistaken  notion  which 
might  have  cast  doubt  upon  the  words  of  the  Lord*.\f 
DfJfH^  The  earliest  account  of  the  origin  of  the  GU>8pel  is 
already  legendary',  but  the  mention  which  it  contains  ci  a 
subsequent  revision  may  rest  upon  the  &cts  which  are  seen 
to  be  indicated  by  the  concluding  chapter.  So  much,  how- 
ever, is  attested  by  competent  authority,  that  St  John  com- 
posed his  Grospel  at  a  later  time  than  the  other  Evange- 
lists^, and  it  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  refer  the  book  to  the 


qfthsOotpd. 


^  Tet   these   difference!   by   no  bus  cnnotis,  Johaanee  sno 

means  amount  to  a  proof  of  differ-  ooncta  deeoriberei.  Jerome  probaUy 

ence  of  antborsbip,  but  only  of  a  aUndet  to  this  tradition  when  W 

difference  of  date.    The  last  verse  says :  Ecclesiastica  nairai  hislomi 

of  the  chapter  (zxi.  35)  is  open  to  cum  a  patribus  [Johannes]  oogentar 

more  serious  objections  both  internal  ut  soriberet,  ita  &ctanun  se  respoe- 

and  external.  disse,  si  indlcto  jejnnio  in  oomwds 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  object  of  omnes  Denm  precarentur ;  quo  tct- 

zzi.  95.    The  danger  and  the  cor-  pleto,  reTelatione  satnratus,  m  iDiid 

recUon  of  such  an  error  as  is  noticed  proosmium  co&lo  Teniens  erootaTit: 

belong  equally  to  the  period  of  the  in  principio  erat  F«rfriMi...(Hieroa. 

extreme  ase  of  the  Apostle.  Comm,  ia  MaU.  Procem.  p.  5).    Ct 

*  Can.  Murat.    {Hut.  of  N,  T.  aem.  Alex,  oj^  Buseb.  H.K.in. 

Ccmon^    p.    559) :      Cohortantibus  14. 

oondiscipulis  et  eptsoopis  suis  dixit  ^  Clem.  Alex.  op.  Euseb.  J7.  E. 

(se.   Johannes):     Coi^^unate  mihi  vi.   14 :  6   KXii^iyt...T«ipd5erv  rwp 

hodie  triduum,  et  quid  cuique  fuerit  6^4x000^  wpea^vripuw  r^tfetrsu^T^ 

rerelatum  alterutrum  nobis  enarre-  'I«#dyn|r    ^rxarci^  0VMd6rrm  Srt  rk 

mus.     Eadem  nocte  revdatum  An-  tf^^arurd  hr  rtSx  c^oTyeXioct  M^Kif 

dree  ex  apostdis,  ut  recognosoentl-  rmi,  wparpaw^ra  int6  rAr  -^fp^pltitmt 
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last  quarter  of  the  first  century,  and  in  its  present  form  <^"^^'  ^- 
probably  to  the  last  decenniom  of  the  period.  This  late 
date  of  the  writing  is  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  its 
peculiarly  personal  character,  if  we  would  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  evidence  which  establishes  its  early  use  and 
authority.  It  passed  into  circulation  when  the  first  oral 
Gospel  was  widely  current  in  three  authoritative  forms, 
and  it  bore  upon  its  surface,  no  less  than  in  its  inmost 
depths,  a  stamp  of  individuality,  by  which  it  was  distin* 
pushed  fix)m  the  type  of  recognized  tradition.  Yet  these 
^E^ts,  which  must  at  first  have  limited  the  use  of  the  book, 
contribute  to  the  clearness  of  the  testimonies  by  which  the 
nse  is  evinced.  There  is  not  in  this  case  the  same  ambi- 
guity as  to  the  origin  of  a  striking  coincidence  of  language, 
as  in  the  early  parallels  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  definite  tradition  similar  to  the 
record  of  St  John.  The  record  was  itself  a  creative  source 
and  not  a  summary,  the  opening  of  a  new  field  of  thought, 
and  not  the  gathered  harvest.  Clear  parallelism  of  words 
or  ideas  with  St  John's  Gospel  in  later  writers  attests  the 
nae  of  the  book,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  influence  of 
a  common  original. 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  exhibit  more  or  less  dis-  TheMtnwny 

qflheApottth 

trnctly  the  marks  of  St  John's  teaching^  This  is  moBt^^^^^^*- 
clearly  seen  in  Ignatius,  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
among  the  subapostolic  fathers,  resembled  him  in  natural 
character.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  St  John's  writ- 
ings, it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  he  could  have  spoken 
in  some  cases  as  he  does,  but  if  he  were  acquainted  with 
them,  the  subtle  resemblance  which  exists  is  at  once  intel- 
ligible*.   Polycarp,  in  like  manner,  obviously  refers  to  a 

rwt^Ti  BttHpofniOirra,  TPtvfULTiKhv  ^  Cf.  Hid,  of  N,  T.  Canon,  pp. 

roi^a<  edayyAior.    IrensBus  (Adv,  31,  43,  100,  115. 
Bar,  UL  I,  I ;  op.  Eoseb.  J7.  E.  v.  *  Cf.  Ign.  ad  Smym.  3.  5»  la ;  ad 

fii;Origen(aj).Euaeb.^.  ^.vi.  25).  ^.  7;  ad  Magn,  1;  ad  Rom,  7. 
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^^^'  ^'    passage  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St  John* ;  and  Papias,  acced- 
ing to  Eosebius,  '  made  use  of  testimonies'  out  of  it'.  The 
importance  of  this  evidence  is  the  greater,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  quarter  in  which  we  might  natorallj  look  for 
the  most  certain  information.    Foljcarp  was  hims^  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostle,  and  Pi^ias  conversed  with  those  who 
had  been.    Nor  is  it  an  objection  that  the  coincidences  aie 
with  the  Epistle  rather  than  with  the  Gospel,  for  the  two 
writings  are  so  essentially  united  that  their  apo^oliol 
authority  must  be  decided  by  one  inquiry. 
Theteattmmy        In  the  ucxt  generation  the  traces  of  the  use  of  Ik 
ufthBWGond    Grospel,  and  not  only  of  the  general  influence  of  St  John's 
writings,  are  indisputable.    The  *  elders,'  who  are  quotei 
by  Irenaeus,  interpret  a  saying  of  our  Lord  reoorded  by 
St  John',  and  the  Asiatic  source  of  the  reference  contributes 
something  to  its  weigbt.    Though  the  question  has  been 
keenly  debated,  with  some  exaggeration  on  both  sidea, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Justin  Martyr  wa5 
acquainted  with  St  John's  Gospel,  and  referred  to  it  as  one 
of  those  written  by  apostles  as  contrasted  with  those  which 
were  written  by  their  followers*.     Quotations  from  the 
book  occur  shortly  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  Apolli- 
naris*,   Tatian*,   Athenagoras^,    Polycrates®,   and    in   the 

*  Polyc.  ad  Smym.  7 :  rat  yiip  6t  iKKcrrriOelf,  6  ixx^f  ^k  t^  rrXewpat 
dv  fi^  6fio\oy§  *Iri<rovv  Xpurrbv  h  airrov  r4  8iJo  ird^  KoBdp^t/o^  Sittfi 
eapid  iXiiXvdipcu,  drrlxp^^rrds  iari  Ktd  a^fm,  \6y»  koX  wpevfia  (J«bn 
(i  John  iv.  3.     Cf.  Nott.  critt.  ad  xix.  34). 

loc.).  •  Tatian,  OrxU.  ad  Grtse.  19  :  rdf- 

*  Papias  ap,  Euseb.  IT,  E,  ni.  34.       ra  W  a^od  koI  X"^  ai^rov  Y^-yopo 
'  IreD.  V.  36,  2:  u)t  ol  rp€(rp&repoi      oi'di  Ip.     Cf.  capp.  5,  13. 

\4yovffi...Kal  dtd  roOro  elprjKipat  rby  ^  Aihen&gons,  Stqjplic,  pro  dkrid, 

K6piWt  h  TOiS  rou  irarpbi  fxov  fiwds  10  :  dXX*  iffrtp  6  vlbs  rw  0(«v  K6ry<K 

eTnu  ToWds  (John  ziv.  iy  h  t^  olxUf,  roO  irarpbt  h  lliif.  koX  if€py€i^'  ^f6t 

rod  warpbi  ftov  fiowal  xoXKal  thrtp),  a&rov  ydp  koI  BC  a&roO  rdmi  ^y^rerc 

The  use  of  the  phrase  of  St  Luke  Mf  6yros  rov  warpds  koI  roC   «iol 

(ii.  49,  iff  rdit  roO  raTp6t  fuov)  is  (John  i.  3;  xviL  ai — 23). 

worthy  of  ndtice.  *  Polyor.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  IT.  v.  44 : 

*  Hist.  ofN.  T.  Cafton,  178,  aoi.  In  6i  koI  'Iwdiviyf  6  M  r#  « 
'  Claud.  Apollin.  ap.  Routh,  Hell.  roO  Kvplov    di>ar€0r(^..^Jolui 

SaercB,  I.  x6i :  6  r^  6.yla9  vXevpiof      35). 
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Epistle  of  the  Chinreh  of  Vienne^  The  first  direct  quota-  chap,  y. 
tion  of  the  Gospel  by  name  occurs  in  Theophilus*;  and  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  it  was  universally 
received  as  an  authentic  and  unquestioned  work  of  the 
Apoatle.  As  such  it  is  included  in  the  early  Eastern 
Canon  of  the  Peshito,  and  in  the  Western  Canon  of  Mura- 
tori;  and  from  this  time  all  the  great  fathers  of  every 
section  of  the  Church  argue  on  the  basis  of  its  universal 
reception  and  Divine  authority. 

The  reception  of  the  Gospel  amonsr  heretical  teachers  Thf  t^itimmxy 
was  scarcely  less  general  than  its  reception  m  the  Catholic  vn-iun. 
ChurcL  Its  individuality  preserved  it  from  the  conflict 
which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  supported  with  other  versions 
of  the  same  fundamental  narrative.  There  is  an  apparent 
allusion  to  it  in  the  *  great  announcement '  which  was  at- 
tributed to  Simon  Magus';  and  it  is  evidently  referred 
to  m  the  writings  of  the  early  Ophites*  and  Peratici^  It 
is  atill  more  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  quoted  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  which  are  the  production  of  another 
school*.  Basilides,  *  who  lived  not  long  after  the  times  of 
the  Apostles/  and  Valentinus  distinctly  refer  to  it^ ;  and 

*  Koath,  Itell,  Sout<b,  i.  300:  to?  '  [Hipp.]  adv.  Har.  v.  12  :  rovrb 
^(i  Tov  Kvp/ov  ^fjuufv  (IprjfUvoif  8ti  iffri^  <PV(^h  t6  (Ip-rjfUpw,  OO  yinp  rf\- 
'tXeiffercu  xatpis  h  t}  vai  b  diro-  diP  6  vlos  rod  dfOpibxov  tls  t6p  ic6<r- 
'Tefjrai  jJ/iaf  86|€t  Xarpelav  fiov,  diro\i(rai  top  KdfffAOP,  dXV 
Tpoa^ipeiw  Ttfi  Qetfi  {Jo]niidv.2).  tva  <ru9y  6  Kbcfios  6t*  ai/rou. 

*  TbeopbUuB,  ad  AtUol,  n.  ai :  •  Cltm.  Horn,  xix.  22  :  iOtp  xal  i 
j^  Mfia^KOVffty  iifias  al  aylou  ypa^  StUdffKaXos  ij/xup  ire  pi  rod  iK  yepe- 
^  col  wdrrn  oi  -Myevfiaro^poi,  i^  rrjs  irripov  Kcd  ipa^\i\l/aPT0S  trap* 
«*  'ludnrr/t  }Uy€C  ip  dpxj  ^^  ^  avrov  i^erd^vat  t<hs  fiaBrp-cutt  el 
XAyof...  oOtos  "^fiapTep  rj  ol  yopttt  avToO 

'[Hipp.]  adv.Hctr.  VL  9:  o/r»7Ti^  Xpo.  rv^tXbs  yeppridy,   dxeKplpaTo. 

pi»bi  yjyti  cireu  [h'Ziiuap']  top  Hm-  oUtc  ovrbt   ^t   'if/iapT€P   oCre  ol 

^pvrop  TWTop  t6p  i^ CLlfidTU)P yfyeyTf"  yopeis  ojJroO,   dXV   tpa  ii*  a^uToO 

M^or... (John  i.  13).  4>apep<t)$'§  ij  b^a/ut  toO  6eoO  Tijs 

*  [Hipp.]  adv.  Hcer,  v.  9 :  irepi  oi?,  dypoias  l(afiipr}  tA  dyuaprijAtoro  (John 
fvri»f  ^priK€p  h'LwHip'  B/  ^8«tt  Tit  ix.  i  ff.)  Cf.  Uhlhom,  DU  Homilien 
i<rrtp  b  oItQp,  vit  &r  ifrrfeas  irap*  u,8.w.  122  ff. 

cin-oO  Kal  idk)K€P  dp  <ro«  wtev  i'Qp  '  [Hipp.]  adv.  Eaer. :  roOro,  ifynahf 

(Ivp  iXKbiitPOP  (John  iv.  10) ;  and      [6  BewtXe/Si;*],  iffTl  Tb  Xeybfiepop  h 
Buoy  other  paasaget.  rotf    ciayyiiJUM'    rjp  t6  0£t    to 
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CHAP.  V.  Heracleon,  the  scholar  of  Valentinus,  made  it  the  subject  oi 
a  commentary*. 
Thutettimony  The  chain  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
and  eonver-  the  Gospcl  is,  indeed,  complete  and  continuous  as  &r  «£  it 
falls  under  our  observation.  Not  one  historical  doubt  is 
raised  from  any  quarter,  and  the  lines  of  evidence  converge 
towards  the  point  where  the  Gospel  was  written,  and  firom 
which  it  was  delivered  to  the  Churches.  On  the  other  side 
one  fact  only  can  be  brought  forward.  It  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius,  that  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the 
other  writings  of  St  John,  were  attributed  to  Cerinthus  by 
ThBaeevticUrm  a  scct  Called  Alofft^.  Their  name  indicates  the  ground  (Hi 
which  they  proceeded.  Their  objections  to  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  book  were,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  purely 
internal,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  course  which  tk 
objectors  may  have  followed,  till  they  reached  their  final 
result.  Such  internal  objections  can  always  be  strengthened 
by  pointing  out  the  defects  which,  from  the  nature  of  the, 
case,  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  outward  proof  of  the 
origin  of  a  book  in  an  age  and  in  a  society  almost  withoutj 
literary  instinct.  But  the  true  historic  view  which  regards 
the  whole  growth  of  Christianity  within  and  without  for-j 
nishes  a  convincing  answer  to  such  scepticism,  which  isj 
essentially  partial.  The  development  of  later  speculationj 
becomes  first  explicable  when  it  is  traced  out  as  the  result; 
of  one  definite  impulse.  The  general  tendency  of  all  casual 
testimony  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  conclusion  which 
is  assumed  on  all  sides  without  hesitation  when  Christiani 
literature  first  rose  into  importance.  And  a  deeper  study 
of  the  internal  features  of  the  Gt)spel  will  show  that  whati 
appear  to  be  difficulties  and  divergences  firom  other  partj 

I 

d\7ieip6p  6  ^ofrli^ei    wdvra    Aw  §f  lo  ff. 

OpufTOP  ipxifittfop  els  t6p  kSo--  •  Epipli.  -ffiw.  LL  3.  Cf.  ffisL  ^ 

fiop  (John  i.  p).  N,  T,  dtnan,  pp.  1305  ff. 
^  Origen.   tn  Joann,   Tom.  xiu. 
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of  Scripture,  belong  to  the  fulness  of  its  personal  charac-    chap,  v. 
ter,  and  contribute  equally  to   the  completeness  of  the 
teaching  which  it  conveys,  and  to  the  perfection  of  that 
image  of  the  Saviour  which  it  presents  in  combination  with 
tie  records  of  the  other  Evangelists. 

The  internal  character  of  St  John's  Gospel  offers  iaifi.  The  inter- 

m  ,  fuU  ehatactfr 

act  an  almost  boundless  field  for  inquiry.  It  presents  the  ofthtGospti. 
r^ts  of  the  most  consummate  art  as  springing  from  the 
nost  perfect  simplicity.  The  general  effect  of  its  distinct 
individuality  is  heightened  by  a  careful  examination  of 
:he  various  details  by  which  the  whole  impression  is  pro- 
Inced.  In  language,  substance,  and  plan  the  narrative 
liffers  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  each  of  the  points 
thus  offered  to  investigation  will  require  some  notice. 

The  language  of  St  John  presents  peculiarities  both  in  i.  its  lan- 
rorda  and  constructions  which  mutually  illustrate  one  ^'^^^' 
inother.  In  both  an  extreme  simplicity  and  an  apparent 
ameness  cover  a  depth  of  meaning,  which  upon  a  nearer 
riew  is  felt  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  simplicity  springs 
rom  the  contemplation  of  Christianity  in  its  most  fiinda- 
nental  relations :  the  sameness,  from  the  distinct  regard 
f  the  subject  in  each  separate  light,  by  which  every  step 
a  the  narrative  is,  as  it  were,  isolated,  instead  of  being 
lerged  in  one  complex  whole*. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  furnishes  the  most  com-  a.  The  vocabu- 
lete  illustration  of  its  characteristic  vocabulary.      *The 
Vord;  '  the  Life,'  *  the  Light,' '  the  Darkness,'  *  the  Truth,' 
the  World*,'  '  Glory,'  *  Grace,'  are  terms  which  at  once 

^  In  examining  the  Ungtuige  of  early  times  to  strange  and  mystical 

:  John  I  have  derired  very  con-  schemes  (Iren.  i.  8,  5  ff.  ^a^t  ovw 

ierable  help  firom  the  valuable  work  8e$i^Xw«ccr  6  ^Itadtnnjt  did  rwir  Xiywv 

Lnifaardt,  Dou  Johanneitche  Evtm-  roOrup  rd  re  AXXa  koI  t^p  rerpdda  riip 

Iham,  Kiirnberg,  185a.  Through-  htvripop,  A&ym  Ktxl  Zwfjp,  "AvBfxairov 

tt  I  have  oompwed  and  corrected  koX  *^KK\rtciap'  'AXXd  ft^  koX  t^p 

?  own  oondnaions  by  his,  with  the  vpdmpf  ituffpvct  rerpdBa  .....  IlaT4pa 

vaiest  advantage.  elribp  koI  Xdptp  koI  rim  Movovci^  koI 

3  The  use  and  meaning  of  these  'AXii^etav),  is  full  of  interest, 
orda,  which  were  appli^  in  very         The  termlAe  Word  (6  AA70J),  abeo- 

WI8IC.  008P.  K 
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tjHAP.  V.    place  the  reader  beyond  the  scene  of  a  limited,  eartUy, 


conflict,   and  raise   his  thoughts  to  the  unseen  and  the 


lutely  as  a  title  of  the  Bon  of  God,  is 
found  only  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Gospel  (i.  I ;   14),  where  it  occurs 
four  times.     It  occurs  in  the  cog- 
nate phraae  Qi^  Word  cf  Ood  in  the 
Apocalypse   (Apoc.   xix.    13);   and 
in  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (iv.  n,  13),  the  simple  and 
derived  meanings  of  the  term,  as  the 
Revelation,  and  the  Person  in  whom 
the  revelation  centres,  are  combined 
with  the  notion  of  an  account  to  be 
rendered.  In  the  LXX.  X670S  is  the 
usual  representative  of  "^J*?*  *^^  °^" 
curs  in  those  passages  in  which  later 
interpreters  have  found  the  traces  of 
a  fuller  revelation  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture: e.g.   Ps.   xxxii.  6;   cvi.    ao. 
Is.  xxxviii.  4,    &o.     In  the  Latin 
Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
represented  by  MSS.  of  every  class, 
\oyot    is    translated    by     Verbum, 
which  falls  very  far  short  even  of  a 
partial  rendering  of  the  Greek.  There 
is,  however,   evidence  that  in  the 
second  century  sermo  was   also  cur- 
rent, which  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
preferable  rendering  (TertulL   adv. 
Hermog.  xx.  &c.  and  constantly) ; 
and  Tertullian  seems  to  prefer  ratio, 
though  he  implies  that  that  had  not 
been  adopted  in  any  vernion  {adv. 
Prax.  V.   Ideoque  jam  in  usu  est 
nostrorura,  per  simpllcitatem  inter- 
pretationis,  aermonem  dicere  in  pH' 
mordio  apud  Deum  fuisae,  cum  ma- 
gis  raiionem  conipetat  antiquiorem 
baberi,  quia  non  sermonalis  a  prin- 

cipio  sed  rationalis  Deus In  de 

Came  Chr.  xviii.   he  reads  verbum 
caro  factum  est). 

TheXife  (^  (iir/f)  is  a  term  of  much 
wider  apphoation.  It  occurs  not  only 
in  the  preface  of  the  Evangelist,  but 
also  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
and  in  one  phrase  full  of  deep  mean- 
ing— *  to  enter  into  life'  (eicreX^eo'  els 
riiw  j;tai^) — it  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
(Matt,  xviii.  8,  9;  xix.  17.  Mark 
i^  43>  45*  ^*  Matt.  vii.  14).     In 


the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  the  word  '» 
only  less  important  than  in  St  Jok 
(Cf.  Eom.  V.  10 ;  viiL  10.  CoL  in. 
4,  2  'Hm.  L  i) ;  and  it  is  fonwl 
though  rarely,  in  the  other  EjBrfa 
(Cf.  Hebr.  vii.  16.  Jac.  i.  n.  i  V^ 
iii.  7.  2  Pet.  L  3).  In  the  writings 
of  St  John  Christ  is  presented  u  ^ 
Life  under  various  aspects.  At  onj 
time  He  proclaims  Himself  to  W 
'the  Resurrection  and  the  Ue 
(iyd)  elfu  ii  iMdrraats  koI  ^  ^'  ^ 
the  presence  of  material  death  (J(^ 
xi.  25),  and  again  as  '  the  Way,  tfcj 
Truth,  and  the  Life  *  (^  fi/" 
iSds  Kol  ii  aXi^^eta  roU  1^  ^0^  n  ^ 

fresence  of  religious  doubt  (xiv.  W 
n  this  latter  sense  St  John  »}i 
'The  Life  was  the  light  of  id«d{ 
{koI  ^  ^oH)  ijp  rb  ifMi  rOsP  di^?*i«^ 
i.  4),  that  '  Light  of  Life'  (rd  f* 
rrii  ^1*1?$),  as  it  is  elsewhere  c^ 
(viii.  1 2),  which  he  shall  hare  vW 
follows  Christ.  '  The  Life  •  (I  Jott 
i.  a ;  V.  20),  lies  beneath  all  pi^ 
cal  and  spiritual  being  and  wtic^ 
absolutely  one,  and  universally  ] 
vading.  At  other  times  the 
gift  and  source  of  life  is  ooo< 
ed  in  the  separate  parts  or 
in  which  it  is  presented.  *I 
the  bread  of  Life  (^c6  d^  h  ifi^^ 
j^^urjs.  vi.  35,  48) ;  *  the  woids  (^ 
Ttt)  which  I  have  spoken  unto  yo 
thi  y  are  spirit  and  they  are  fife'  i] 
63,  cf.  V.  68) ;  'I  will  give  to  ^ 
that  thirsteth  of  the  fountain  of  t 
Yf&ter  of  life  *  (Apoc  xxi.  6.  Ct  x3 
I,  17.  vii.  19.  John  iv.  14^  • ' 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  gi^ 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (rov  ^^«'  * 
^tfiyj.  Apoc.  ii.  7.  Cf.  xxiL  1, 
19) ;  '  His  [the  Father's] 
ment  is  life  eternal  *  (xiL  50) ; 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  knov 
{tra  yufttXTKbiffaf)  the  only  troe 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thoa 
sent  (dir^areiXot*  xviL  3); 
things  have  been  written.. .«.tM 
may  have  life  in  His  (Christ'f)  b»»| 
(xx.  31).    Elsewhere  it  is  rts^ 
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eternal.  The  conflict  of  good  and  evil  is  presented  in  an 
image  which  conveys  in  final  distinctness  the  idea  of  ab- 
solute antagonism.  The  Incarnation  itself  is  regarded  as 
the  great  climax  of  the  revelations  of  Him  in  whom  all 
things  'were '  and  by  whom  all  things  *  became.'  Yet  the 
Life  and  the  Light  and  the  Truth,  are  no  mere  abstrac- 
tions, but  centre  in  a  person.  The  one  predominating  idea, 
partial  and  yet  true,  passes  into  the  other  in  the  considera- 
tion of  new  relations.  The  Life,  which,  in  its  fullest  sense, 
is  the  most  noble  expression  of  creative  power,  becomes  the 


CHAP.  V. 


■  someihmg  present  in  the  Father 
^.  26),  in  the  Son  (v.  16,  j^ta^  fx^i^ 
^  iiun^f  and  in  those  united  in 
eUowBhip  with  Christ  (vi.  53,  54. 
^  40.  iiu  15,  16,  36),  varying  in 
Eegree  (x.  10,  1»a  ^WV  ^wo'tr  *eU  xe- 
wffdr  h)(V9Cuf)f  present  in  one  sense 
V.  14)  and  yet  future  (xii.  15.  Cf. 
i.  17  ;  iv.  36),  personal  (i  John  v. 
3,  16),  and  yet  extending  to  'the 
wrid' (vi.  51).  [Compare  the  use 
f^iaovoiiv  v.  21  ;  vi.  03,  and  in  St 
*wi,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  18. J 
^  The  grand  notion  of  *  Life'  as  the 
ivioe  basis  of  all  being,  Ib  limited  in 
list  of  * lAgtUf*  which  is  one  of  the 
mns  in  which  it  is  presented  to  men 
.  4).  'God  is  light '  (i  John  i.  5), 
r«n  as  Christ  is  light  (i.  4 — 9  ;  iii. 
9 ;  xiL  46),  *the  light  of  the  world' 
rni.  l^),  during  His  presence  (xii. 
f!,  36  ;  ix-  5),  and  after  His  bodily 
ithdravral  (i  John  ii.  8),  in  which 
n  believer  abides  (i .  John  iL  10) 
ad  walks  (i  John  i.  7).  The  oppo- 
t«  to  this  heavenly  light  (cf.  xi.  9, 
>^  is  'the  Jktrknets*  {vKorla  me- 
kph.  only  in  St  John,  trxdrot  only 
L  19.  I  John  i.  6),  in  which  others 
ilk  (viii.  17  ;  xii  35.  1  John  ii.  11) 
kd  abide  (xii.  46)  and  are  (i  John 
9),  and  which  overwhelms  them 
it  35),  and  blinds  them  (i  John  ii. 
I),  though  it  cannot  overwhelm 
B  Light  (L  5).    [Compare  the  use 

In  another  aspect  the  revelation 
Ucfa  briBgt  life  and  light,  and  in 


one  sense  is  life  and  light,  is  the 
Truth,  In  the  use  of  this  word  St 
John,  standing  in  marked  oontrast 
With  the  synoptists,  offers  a  close 
parallel  with  St  Paul.  Christ  Him- 
self is  the  truth  (xiv.  6),  even  as  the 
revelation  (X670S)  of  God  (xvii.  1 7)  ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Guide  of 
the  future  Church,  is  essentially  'the 
Spirit  of  truth '  (xiv.  17;  xv.  26  ; 
xvi.  13.  I  John  iv.  6),  and  'the 
Spirit  is  the  Truth '  (i  John  v.  6). 
But  while  the  Truth  is  expressed  in 
language  (viii.  40),  it  extends  to  ac- 
tion (iii.  a  I.  I  John  i.  6,  touIv  tV 
dXi^^eiar),  and  brings  with  it  freedom 
(viii.  3^),  and  holiness  (xvii.  17, 19). 
[Compare  the  use  of  dXiy^f,  diXji- 

The  sphere  to  which  this  all-em- 
bracing revelation  is  addressed  is 
'  the  world '  (b  xdcfios),  a  word  which, 
while  it  occurs  in  this  application 
in  St  Matthew  (xiii.  38  ;  xxvi.  13), 
and  St  Mark  (xvi.  15),  and  morefi^e- 
quently  in  St  Paul,  is  yet  so  com- 
mon in  its  ethical  sense  in  St  John 
as  to  be  highly  characteristic  of  his 
writings.  Christ  'takes  the  sin  of 
the  world  *  (i.  19.  i  John  ii.  2), 
'gives  life  to  the  world  *  (vi.  35.  Cf. 
V.  51.  f  John  iv.  9),  came  'to  save 
the  world'  (xii.  47;  iii.  17.  i  John 
iv,  14.  Cf.  iv.  4a),  is  *  the  light  of 
the  world'  (viii.  11;  ix.  5);  and 
conversely,  '  the  world  could  not  re- 
ceive '  Him  (xiv.  1 7),  but  hated  Him 
(XV.  18). 

R  2 
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CHAP.  V.    Light  in  regard  to  men ;  and  the  sum  of  that  which  the 
Light  reveals  is  the  Truth.    From  stage  to  stage  theiriiole 
is  laid  open  which  was  contained  implicitly  in  the  fiist 
prophetic  announcement     For  nowhere  is  the  spiritual 
depth  of  St  John's  Grospel  more  clearly  imaged  than  m  the 
one  term  which  is  most  conmionly  and  most  rightly  asso- 
ciated with  it.     When  St  John  surveys  in  his  own  p^Bon, 
in  a  few  sentences,  the  great  facts  of  the  Licamation  in 
their  connexion  with  all  the  past  and  all  the  future,  and  as 
they  reach  beyond  the  very  bounds  of  time,  he  speaks  of  the 
Lord  under  a  title  (X0709)  which  is  only  faintly  and  partially 
imaged  by  'the  Word.'     The  rendering,  even  on  the  one 
side  which  it  approaches,  liipits  and  confines  that  which  in 
the  original  is  wide  and  discursive.    As  far  as  the  tenn 
Logos  expresses  a  revelation,  it  is  not  an  isolated  utterance 
but  a  connected  story,  a  whole  and  not  a  part,  perfect  in 
itself,  and  including  the  notions  of  design  and  completion. 
But  the  meaning  of  Logos  is  only  half-embraced  by  the 
most  full  recognition  of  the  idea  of  a  given  revelation, 
conveyed  by  one  who  is  at  once  the  Messenger  and  the 
Message,  speaking  from  the  beginning  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
of  whom  He  was  the  Life  and  Light,  and  by  the  month 
of  those  who  were  His  prophets  :  it  includes  also  that  yet 
higher  idea,  which  we  cannot  conceive  except  by  the  help 
of  the  language  which  declares  it,  according  to  which  Ae 
revelation  is,  in  human  language,   as  thought,   and  th« 
Revealer  as  Beason  in  relation  to  the  Deity.    In  this  sena 
the  title  lifts  us  beyond  the  clouds  of  earth  and  time,  and 
shows  that  that  which  has  been  realized  among  men  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  world's  history,  was  towards  God,  in 
the  depths  of  the  Divine  Being  before  creation.  These  va^i 
truths,  which  are  included  in  the  one  term  by  which  St  Johr 
describes  the  Lord,  had  been  dimly  seen  from  one  side  <m 
the  other  by  many  who  had  studied  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament    Now  they  brought  forward  the  notion  of  i 
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divine  Beason,  in  which  the  typical  'ideas'  of  the  world  chap,  v. 
were  supposed  to  reside:  now  of  a  divine  Word,  by  which 
God  held  converse  with  created  beings;  but  at  this  point 
the  boldest  paused^.  No  one  had  dared  to  form  such  a 
sentence  as  that  which,  with  almost  awful  simplicity,  de- 
clares the  central  £Eict  of  Bedemption,  in  connexion  with 
time  and  eternity,  with  action  and  with  being:  *  2%e  Ward 
was  made  flesh  and  dwdt  among  its/  and  it  may  well  seem 
that  the  light  of  a  divine  presence  still  ever  bums  in  that 
lieavenly  message,  thus  written  for  us,  as  clearly  as  it  burnt 
)f  old  on  the  breastplate  of  priest,  or  among  the  company 
)f  the  first  disciples.  If  any  one  utterance  can  bear  the 
'lear  stamp  of  God's  signature,  surely  that  does  which  an- 
lonnces  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  a  whole  world  with 
iie  boldness  of  simple  affirmation,  and  in  language  which 
slevates  the  soul  which  embraces  it*. 


'  Cf.  pp.  136— 141. 

'  In  Mdition  to  the  characteristic 
rordi  of  St  John,  which  have  been 
iready  noticed  (p.  141,  n.  a),  there 
re  many  others  which  illustrate  in 

remaruble  way  the  spirit  of  his 
Io«peL  Among  these  may  be  men- 
ioned: 

^d^arof  (in  I  Ep,  and  Apoc.), 

fuxflTvpla,  fjMpTvptSv  {Ootp,  Epp, 
Ijw.), 

KplviS,  Kpt^tlM  {008p,  Apoc.), 

ffnfw,  rd  fpya  {Oosp.), 
rirre^  tit   {Gotp,    I  ^.    TUrrtt 
nly  I  John  v.  4,  1i  Tlarit  not  in 

inpa  {Ootp,  Epp,  Apoc.), 

yt9ia9Kta  (Gotp,  Epp.  Apoc.), 

OT^iMw  {Ootp.  Apoc.), 

itxaprrla  {Gotp,  I  Ep.), 

aif4  iOoBp.), 

AyttrSjf,  dydirrf  {Qosp.  Epp.), 

$€airSat,  dttaptof  {Gotp,  1  Ep.), 

ipt^v  {Gotp.  Epp.), 

h  waHjp  (Gotp.  Epp.  Apoc.), 

vpSfiara,  rexwla  {Gotp.  1  Ep.), 

rapoiftia  {Gotp.  also  1  Pet.  ii.  72), 

Mr,  Afi^  {Gotp.), 

rtd(iiw  {Gotp.  Apoc.), 


6x^os  (sing.),  in  pL  only  vii.  la, 
with  var.  lect. 

rd  fSia  (also  Acts  xxi.  6). 

The  amount  of  words  peculiar  to 
St  John  is  yery  large.  In  the 
€k>8pel  I  have  counted  tixty-fivt, 
and  there  are  possibly  more.  In 
the  main  these  spring  out  of  the 
peculiar  details  of  his  narratiye :  e.g. 
ipT\f!i»,  dTOffwdywyos,  yXwnrdKOfAoif, 
kXijfia,  ffxiKos,  tItXos,  iidpla,  yptafdo^. 
Some  are  characteristic:  A/9t/juof, 
^EppaX&rl,  dpiflop,  vmjpow,  Maxkj 
words  occur  with  remarkable  fre- 
quen^  in  St  John,  as  0^,  &a,  fUi^ 
rot,  foe,  o(hrfa,  Tdnrort,  iytb,  ifi6s, 
and  their  usage  is  fiill  of  meaning. 

The  absence  of  some  words  is 
equally  worthy  of  notice,  as,  for  in- 
stance, di^a/uf,  ivpdfteis,  hrtTifjLOJf 
€tayyiKum  (and  deriyatiyes),  irapa- 
poKil,  trapayyiKktuf,  tIotis,  co4^a, 
0'o06f .  in.  this  connexion  it  mi^  be 
noticed  that  St  John  speaks  of  John 
the  BaptUt  simply  as  John;  the 
title  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospel 
— a  small  trait  which  would  not 
haye  been  preserved  by  a  later 
writer. 
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CHAP.  V. 

b.  7%0COiii- 

potitton. 

Simplieitif. 


Direetnus. 


Cireumutan- 


If  we  pass  from  the  vocabuUry  of  St  John  to  the  fiwin 
of  his  sentences,  what  has  been  said  of  the  former  still 
holds  good  in  new  relations.  The  characteristics  which 
mark  the  elements  of  his  language,  mark  also  his  style  d 
composition.  There  is  the  same  simplicity  and  depth  in 
the  formation  of  his  recurrent  constructions  as  in  the  choice 
of  his  familiar  words ;  and  these  qualities  bring  with  them, 
in  each  separate  sentence,  clearness  and  force.  Like  the 
key-words  of  his  language,  his  constructions  are  alm<^ 
without  exception  most  obvious  and  plain^.  The  effect 
which  they  produce  is  not  gained  by  any  startling  or  subtk 
form  of  expression,  but  only  by  a  calm  and  impressive  em- 
phasis. Clauses  are  rather  appended  than  subordinated 
Every  thing  is  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  direct  form, 
even  in  the  record  of  the  words  of  others,  when  the  obUque 
narration  is  most  natural:  ^ Many  of  the  people,  therefor 
when  they  heard  this  saying,  said,  Of  a  truth  this  is  tiie 
Prophet.  Others  said.  This  is  the  Christ.  But  some  said, 
Shall  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee'?'  If  remarks  are  added 
either  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  features  of  the  ecene^ 
or  to  connect  the  history  with  the  immediate  time,  they  are 
added  for  the  most  part  in  abrupt  parentheses:  'Jesns 
therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the 
well.  It  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  There  cometh  a  womji 
of  Samaria  to  draw  water'.' 

One  result  of  this  form  of  writing  is  circumstantiality^ 
The  diflferent  details  which  are  included  in  an  action  ai^ 


^  A  remarkable  sign  of  this  is 
found  in  the  singular  fact  that  Si 
John  never  usee  the  optative  (Ored- 
ner»  £inl,  §  96).  In  xiii.  94,  the 
reading  koI  X^et  a^^^  ^'^  '''^f  ^^^^^ 
is  certainly  correct. 

In  like  manner  the  particle  (£r  is 
only  found  in  the  construction  with 
the  indioatiTe  (iv.  10,  &o.),  except  in 
the  connexion  df  Ar,  Sffrts  dy,  6cos  6m, 

*  John  vii.  40,  41.    Ct  L  19^ 


17 ;  ix.  3  ff. ;  viii.  11 ;  is.  41 ;  xzi. 
la  In  John  it.  51,  ^  antkocitMl 
are  divided,  and  i  h  wut  ai^rev  ^ 
the  right  reading,  it  probably  staoa 
alone  as  an  example  of  obUque  ooe- 
struction  (cf.  Luthardt,  p.  37>-  '^ 
common  reading  in  xiii.  44*  *^ 
j-^cu  rls  efiy  is  incorrsoi.  CL  s^^ 
n.  I. 

>  iv.  6.    Cf.  X.  m;  1^  3Pi^ 
10;  xviii.  40. 
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given  with  indiyidtial  care.  Word  is  added  to  word,  when  ^^^^^  ^' 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  new  feature  was  al- 
ready included  in  the  picture;  and  yet  in  such  sentences 
as  *  Jesus  cried  out  in  the  Temple  teaching  and  saying,' 
'they  questioned  Him  and  said  to  Him,'  and  the  like,  it 
irill  be  found  that  there  is  something  gained  by  the  distinct 
expression  of  each  moment  in  the  narrative  which  might 
rtherwise  have  been  overlooked  ^ 

Another  mode  in  which  this  fundamental  character  of  Jtepetition. 
St  John's  style  shows  itself  is  repetition.  The  subject  or 
jhief  word  of  the  whole  sentence  is  constantly  repeated 
both  in  the  narrative,  and  in  the  recital  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
soorses.  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word;  and  the  Word 
TOs  with  Grod;  and  the  Word  was  God.'  *  Jesus  then 
ffhen  he  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  that  were  with  her 
«reeping...'  *K  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is 
lot  true.  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me; 
ind  I  know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is 
troe«.' 

This  tendency  to  emphatic  repetition  may  be  Been  indiffiduauty 
igain  in  the  way  in  which  the  persons  involved  in  the 
iialogue  are  brought  out  into  clear  antagonism.  Sentence 
ifter  sentence  opens  with  the  clauses,  *  Jesus  said,'  *the 
Fews  said,'  so  that  the  characters  engaged  in  the  great 
xmflict  are  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  reader";  and 
I  similar   emphasb  is  gained  in  other  sentences  by  the 

*  I  15 ;  Til.  2S,    Compare  i.  15,  15 ;  xvii.  10. 

(i;  Tiii.  13;  zii.  44,  kc.    A  very  It  is  a  ooneequence  of  the  same 

impie  and  common  example  of  this  prinoiple  that  we  find  such  phrases 

Wacteristic  occurs  in  the  constant  as  ^ih,:4^fj\$o¥  koI  •^Kf*  oidi,., 

ae  of  dvtKplBri  xaX  ^irer  for  the  i\ifi\u$a  (yiii.  43). 

tmal  i,TOKpi$€ls  elircr  or  drcKplOrf  >   i.  i;  xl.  33;  ▼.  31,  3a.     Com- 

i^)irfr  of  the  other  Evangelists.   The  pare  i.  10 ;  v.  46,  47 ;   xv.  4  ff. ; 

wo  ideas  are  co-ordinated  and  not  xvii.  95. 

nbordmated.     The  phrase  occurs,  *  £.g.  Tiii.  49  ff. ;  x.  13  ff.    It  is 

f  I  have   noticed    rightly,  thirty-  however  to  be  remarked  that  in  these 

httt  times  in  St  John,  and  else-  oases  the  verb  is  put  first :  iy.  7  ff. 

irhere  only  Mark  vii.  aS ;  Luke  xiiL  ^. 
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CHAP.  Y.  introduction  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  when  an  important 
clause  has  intervened  between  the  subject  and  the  verb: 
'  He  that  seeketh  His  gloiy  that  sent  him,  the  same  (ovtd9) 
is  true^,' 
Personality  qf  It  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  instinctive  desire  to 
realize  the  full  personality  of  the  action,  so  to  speak,  that 
St  John  frequently  uses  the  participle  and  substantive  verb 
for  the  more  natural  finite  verb.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  forms  of  expression  is  capable  only  of  a  rude 
representation  in  English,  yet  even  so  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  phrases  '  I  bear  wit- 
ness/ and  '  I  am  one  who  bears  witness,'  and  to  feel  that 
the  idea  of  the  action  predominates  in  the  one,  and  that  of 
the  person  in  the  other*.  Elsewhere  the  force  of  the  clause 
is  heightened  in  a  way  which  the  English  idiom  cannot 
express,  by  the  position  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  The  central  idea  of  the  whole  is  given  first,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  is  made  dependent  upon  it'. 
Tke  eoTnbined  All  thcsc  peculiarities  converge  to  the  same  point.  The 
diaracter^  smiplicity,  the  dircctncss,  the  particulanty,  the  emphasis  or 
St  John's  style,  give  his  writings  a  marvellous  power, 
which  is  not  perhaps  felt  at  first.  Yet  his  words  seem  to 
hang  about  the  reader  till  he  is  forced  to  remember  them. 
Each  great  truth  sounds  like  the  burden  of  a  strain,  ever 
falling  upon  the  ear  with  a  calm  persistency  which  secures 
attention*    And  apart  firom  forms  of  expression  with  which 

^  vii.  i8.    Compare  vi  46;  xt.  13.    If  i.  9,  ^r  rb  ^Ch—4fodifi/^v 

5.    1  John  9;  i.  31 ;  iii  3a ;  y.  38 ;  is  An  instance  of  this  cooatniotiaB . 

X.  95  {oStos),    i.  18,  33;  y.  XI,  37;  the  words  must  be  ezpUined  not  of 

(ix.  37;)  z.  I ;  xiL  48;  xiy.  ai,  96;  one  act  but  of  a  series— not  of  tk» 

XV.  26  (iKciyos),    The  former  pro-  Incarnation  only  but  of  a  oontiniioai 

noun  occurs  in  the  other  Grospels  in  manifestation.      This 


uUes. 


this   kind    of  construction  seyeral  occurs  also  in  the  other  Goep^ 

times  (Matt.  xiii.  lo  fif. ;  Mark  yi.  Cf.  Winer,  Oramm,  §  45,  5. 
16;  Luke  ix.  48):  the  latter,  as  far  >  £,g.  iy.  a8,  30,  53,  53;  ▼i-  7— 

as  I  know,  only  twice:   Mark  yii.  11 ;  yii.  45  f.    This  is  specially  the 

15,  20,  case  in  the  phrases  \4yti  a&r^  ixt' 

*  y.  39;  yiii.  18;  xi.  i ;  xyil  19,  KplOii  o^#  S'h    Ct  p.  «47i  a-  3- 
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all  are  early  familiarized,  there  is  no  book  in  the  Bible  chap.  v. 
which  has  furnished  so  many  figures  of  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ  which  have  passed  into  the  common  use  of 
Christians,  as  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  *  I  am  the  bread 
of  life:'  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  world:'  *I  am  the  good 
shepherd:'  ' I  am  the  vine:'  are  words  which  have  guided 
the  thoughts  of  believers  from  the  first  ages^ 

The  combination  of  the  sentences  in  St  John  offers  a  TUecmMm- 
complete  analogy  to  the  construction  of  them.  What  has  ^^'^SL 
been  s^d  of  the  words  and  the  constituent  members  of  his 
sentences,  applies  equally  to  entire  paragraphs.  There  is 
the  same  circumstantiality  in  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  as  in 
the  details.  Words,  clauses,  paragraphs  follow  one  an- 
other, in  what  may  be  taken  for  needless  repetition,  till  the 
mind  grows  sensible  of  the  varied  light  in  which  the  object 
is  placed  and  grasps  the  complete  image.  The  final  effect 
)f  the  entire  narrative  is  inartificial,  and  yet  intense  and 
powerful.  The  multiplication  of  simple  elements  issues  in 
I  result  of  acknowledged  grandeur;  and  the  mode  in 
^hich  the  result  is  produced  leads  the  mind  to  dwell  upon 
It  with  patient  study.  Sentences  are  added  one  to  an- 
ther rather  than  connected.  Only  the  simplest  conjunc- 
tions* are  used  even  when  the  dependence  of  the  successive 
rlaoses  is  subtle  and  hidden.  Equally  often  the  narrative 
>r  discourse  is  continued  without  the  help  of  any  con- 
Sanctions,  especially  when  the  deepest  feeling  is  roused, 

^  tL  48,   iytSi  tlfu   6  Apr  OS  T,  of  this  personal  revelation  of  our 

i«^t.     yi.  51,    iyd  tlfu  Aprof  6  Lord.    The  simple  phrase  iytb  elfu 

'wr.    TiiL  13,  iyttf  ilfu  rb  ^f  roO  occurs  in  all  the  Gospels. 
^luv.    z.  7,  iyiif  elpu  ij  d^pa  tC»  >  The  most  common  are  xal  and 

r^w^drwr.     t.  9,    iyd>   elfu  ij  6{fpa,  di,  though   both   occur  much  less 

c«  II,  14,  iyih  €lfu  6  woifi^p  6  KdK6s.  frequently  in  St  John  than  in  the 

^  35,  iyii  ^/u  ii  MiffTOffis  Kal  ^  other  Evangelists.    The  conjunction 

Vi    xiv.  6,  iyd)  clfu  ij  6Wf  xal  if  ri,   which  is  rare  in  the  Gkispels, 

^^w  kqI  ^  ^UnJ.     XV.  I,  5,   iyiif  occurs  only  ii.  15  (t4 — koI)  ;  iv.  4a ; 

'^  ^  iftveXof.  vi.  18.   In  the  two  latter  cases  there 

^  frequency  of  the  pronoun  ^(u  is  a  various  reading  d4  supported  by 

B  St  John's  Qospel,  compared  with  important  evidence. 
ihe  Synoptistfy  points  to  the  frUness 
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CH^  V  and  the  fiill  heart  embraces  the  whole  scene  without  dia- 
tinguishing  the  subordination  or  sequence  of  the  details: 
*And  He  said,  Where  have  ye  laid  him?  They  say  to 
Him,  Come  and  see.  Jesus  wept*.'  Statement  fellows 
statement,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  work  out  for  himsdf 
the  law  by  which  they  are  bound  together.  It  is  as  if 
St  John  felt,  that  each  truth  involves  all  truth;  and  that 
the  truth  was  to  be  described,  as  he  had  seen  it,  by  the 
portraiture  of  its  several  aspects,  and  not  as  it  were  dis- 
covered or  .displayed  by  any  process  of  argument.  For 
him  knowledge  was  sight  •• 
^rtSuT^'^  But  while  the  particles  in  St  John  occupy  generaify  a 
very  subordinate  place,  two  which  express  a  designed  object 
(2j/a)  and  a  natural  result  (ovi/),  however  much  these  ideas 
may  be  hidden  from  the  ordinary  sight,  are  singularly  fre- 
quent and  important.  The  view  which  they  open  of  the 
continuous  working  of  a  divine  Providence  and  of  the  se- 
quence of  human  actions,  is  exactly  that  in  which  St  John 
may  be  supposed  to  have  specially  dwelt,  and  which  he 
brings  out  with  the  greatest  distinctness.  *  The  Jews  said 
unto  him.  It  is  not  lawftd  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death: 
that  (iva)  the  saying  of  Jesus  may  be  ftilfilled,  which  he 
spake  signifying  what  death  he  should  die'.'    '  When  he 

^  ^*  34>  35-    Of.  i.  3,  6,  S  ft ;  in  the  narraiiTe  of  the  Evangt^i 

iL  17;  iv.  7,  10  ff. ;  XV.  (xii.  38;  xviiL  9,  3a;  xix.  14,  36), 

'  I  John  i.  I.    i?he  frequency  of  hut  also  in  the  disoonnes  of  ocr 

the  words   $€tapow,   OcSurdai,  icapa-  Lord  (ziii.  18;   xt.  15;    xviL    i«). 

Kiwai,  which  has  been  ah'eady  no-  The  elUptical  phrase,  iSX  tm,  whkk 

tioed,  is  an  indication  of  this  charao*  occurs  Mark  xiv.  49,  is  also  wortlij 

teristic  of  St  John.     It  is  worthy  of  of  particular  notice:    L  8 ;   ix.  3: 

notice  that  in  the  Ooapel  and  first  (xi.  53 ;)  xiii.  18 ;  xiy.  31 ;  xr.  ly 

Epistle  he  uses  only  the  perfect  of  I  John  iL   19.     Other  exainploB  of 

6p8ty  (ititpoKa),  which  occurs  twen^-  the  use  of  tra  are  intereeiiDg.    In 

six  times.    There  can  be  no  doubt  many  cases  it  is  used  where  in  obs- 

that  iS&lfpow  is  the  true  reading  in  sical  Greek  a  combination  of  tht 

Ti.  7,  article  with  the  infinitive  would  be 

'  xyiii.  39.    This  form  of  expres-  the   natural   construotion :    it.  34, 

sion,    &a  TkifpwO^,    is  even  more  i/ibp  ppQ/i4  icruf  tra  von^w  ri  ^ 

frequent  in    St  John  than  in    St  vi.  29 ;  (40) ;  xii.  131  A^v^cf  if  1^ 

Matthew,  and  it  is  found  not  only  Im  do|cur^.    xiii  x;    xv.  8;  xri 
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had  heard  therefore  {ovv)  that  he  was  sick,  he  abode  two    chap,  v. 
days  still  in  the  same  place  where  he  was^' 

Another  form  of  connexion  is  equally  characteristic  oiconnexumh^ 
St  John  and  equally  instructive.  Successive  sentences,  no 
less  than  the  parts  of  a  single  sentence,  are  combined  by 
the  recurrence  of  a  common  word.  The  repetition  of  the 
key-words  of  the  former  sentence  in  that  which  follows, 
unites  the  new  statement  with  that  which  preceded,  and 
yet  invests  it  at  the  same  time  with  an  individual  worth. 
Sometimes  the  subject  is  repeated :  *  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd. The  good  shepherd  lays  down  His  life  for  the 
sheep'.'  Sometimes  what  appears  a  subordinate  word  is 
transferred  to  the  first  place:  'Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  Ye 
are  my  friends... ^'  Sometimes  a  clause  is  repeated  which 
gives  the  theme  of  the  passage:  *I  am  the  true  vine... 
I  am  the  vine:  ye  are  the  branches...^;'  and  again,  one 


^;  xriL  3.  i  John  L  9;  ii.  17; 
IT.  17.  Of.  Mii.  1,  34;  XT.  la,  13, 
17.  I  John  iii.  x  i,  23 ;  t.  3.  At 
other  times  it  takes  the  place  of  a 
Bonple  infinitiye:  xviL  24,  OiKta  Ua 
".(ifftp;  iy.  47;  xTiL  15;  xix.  31, 
38 ;  XL  50 ;  xvi.  7.  i  John  iiL  i ; 
▼.  10.  In  both  these  oases  the  idea 
of  purpose  and  design  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  change  of  expreesioD,  and 
this  notion  is  very  apparent  in  some 
simpler  examples :  xvi.  1,  (pxerai  <Spa 
t«  Tau.,96^,  X.  17.  Of.  iii.  17; 
^  47;  T.  7.     I  John  ▼.  16. 

^  Examples  of  the  various  oharac- 
terittic  OSes  of  o0r  in  St  John  will  be 
foood  m  the  following  oassages :  ii. 
«;  iiL  35,  29;  ir.  x,  6,46;  vi.  5; 
▼n.  «5,  18  ff.;  viii.  12,  ai  ff.,  31, 
38;  X.  7;  xH.  I,  3,  o,  17,  11;  xi. 
31  ff.  ftc  Hie  word  is  almost  oon- 
fiaed  to  narrative,  and  occnrs  very 
nntj  in  the  disoourses.  The  se- 
qoence  whioh  it  marks  is  one  of  fact 
■ad  not  of  thought.  In  the  Epistles 
it  oeeors  only  3  John  8.  In  i  John 
°*  ^f  i^-  i9»  it  is  wrongly  inserted 


in  some  oopies. 

'  X.  II.  In  referring  here  and 
elsewhere  to  onr  Lord's  discourses 
as  recorded  by  St  John,  for  illustra- 
tions of  St  John's  style,  I  may 
repeat  (to  avoid  imsconstniction) 
what  has  been  said  before  of  the 
relation  of  the  EvangeUst  to  the 
words  which  he  records.  Nothing^ 
can  be  further  from  my  wish  than 
to  question  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Evangelic  records  of  the  Lord*8 
teaching.  But  few  can  suppose  that 
the  Evangelists  have  preserved  gene- 
rally either  the  exact  or  thQ,  fioti'*' 
words  oJCine  aiscoilrse  Vecorcled.  St 
John  in  particular,  from  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  his  Gospel,  ap- 
pears to  present  exactly  so  much  of 
each  discourse  as  his  natural  pecu- 
liarities of  conception  and  language 
fitted  him  to  preserve,  fulfilling  in 
tlus  way  his  providential  function  in 
the  instruction  of  the  Church.  The 
record  is  absolutely  true,  and  yet 
not  complete. 

»  XV.  13,  14.  *  XV.  I,  5. 
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CHAP.  Y.  which  repeats  its  closing  cadence^:  *The  world  hated  them, 
because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the 
world... They  are  not  of  the  world,  as  I  am  not  of  the  world 
...sanctify  them  in  the  truth... that  they  may  be  sanctified 
in  the  truth*.' 
Paraiuiitm.  This  repetition  is  connected  with  another  peculiarity  of 
St  John's  style,  which  is  observable  both  in  the  simple 
sentences  and  in  the  connected  record — ^the  spirit  of  panl- 
lelism — the  informing  power  of  Hebrew  poetry — which  nina 
through  it.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  more  perfect 
example  of  parallelism  than  the  blessing  of  the  Lord: 
'  Peace  I  leave  unto  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afiraid...'.'  But  such  instances 
are  naturally  very  rare,  as  they  are  essentially  poetical, 
though  simpler  forms  both  of  direct*  and  antithetic*  paral- 
lelism occur  throughout  the  book.  That  parallelism,  how- 
ever, which  is  most  characteristic  of  St  John,  is  a  progres* 
sive  or  constructive  parallelism*,  or  rather  a  symmetrical 
progression.  The  subject  is  stated  and  pursued  to  a  defi- 
nite result;  it  is  then  stated  again  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  conclusion,  and  carried  to  another  limit.  In  this  way 
the  truth  is  presented,  as  it  were,  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles  ever-widening :  each  one  in  succession,  include  afl 
that  have  gone  before,  and  is  in  part  determined  by  theml 
^^^  pten  This  characteristic  parallelism  in  thought  and  language, 

octpd.         which  is  found  in  the  narrative  and  discourses  of  St  John, 
leads  the  way  to   the  truest  appreciation  of  the  entire 

^  xvii.  14 — 19.  clause  either  as  the  burden:  e.y. 

'  This  remarkable  cbaraoteristio  li.  39,  40,  44*  iy^  di^arriaw  b  if 

finds  a  place  even  in  the  histoiy:  ^^x^rji  iiiUpq, ;    xviiL  18,  35,  i)r  j^ 

XviiL  18,  ^5.  [Uirpos]  iffr^  koI  0€pfiatp6/t/99f-' 

*  xiv.  97.  or  as  the  theme:  e,g.  x.  7,  9»  ^  ' 

*  E.g.  yiii.  03.  tl/u  ^  B^pa;  x.  11,  14,  tyti  «^  i 

*  JS. g.  vii.  0;  viii.  14,  35,  38 ;  TotpApf  h  iraX^f.    Ct  xtil  14 — ^^ ^ 
xvi.  16,  98.  '  The  disooones  in  chaps,  x.  xrL 

*  One  simple  form  in  which  this  wUl  furnish  a  sufficient  illustratioD 
shows  itself  is  the  repetition  of  a  of  this  method  of  arraogmnent 
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Gospel.  It  18  in  fact  the  divine  Hebrew  Epic.  Every  part  chap.  v. 
ia  impressed  with  the  noblest  features  of  Hebrew  poetry,  TheOotpaan 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  satisfies  the  conditions  of  ^^^^^' 
yariety,  progress,  and  completeness,  which,  when  combined 
with  the  essential  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  make  up  the 
notion  of  a  true  Epic.  The  history  is  not  only  of  national, 
but  of  universal  interest.  The  development  of  faith  and 
unbelief  in  the  course  of  the  Saviour's  life  up  to  the  last 
agony  of  the  Passion  and  the  last  charge  of  the  risen 
Lord,  presents  a  moral  picture  of  unapproachable  grandeur. 
The  separate  incidents  subserve  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
one  central  idea  of  'the  Word  made  flesh  dwelling  among 
men;'  and  everything  is  contemplated  in  its  truly  poetic, 
that  is,  in  its  permanent  and  typical  aspect.  Outward  mag- 
nitude alone  is  wanting;  and  if  the  narrative  falls  short  in 
mere  extent,  this  secondary  accident  cannot  neutralize  all 
the  other  details  in  which  the  Gospel  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  an  Epic. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  is  in  the  hierhest  sense  z,  Not  by  d4»iffn, 

-  .  ^,  -     .        T  .     bulin  virtue  qf 

poem,  IS  not  to  be  so  mterpreted  as  to  brmg  mto  a  promi-  ttstubjea, 
nent  light  the  notion  of  art  or  composition.  The  Gospel  is 
a  poem,  because  it  is  the  simple  utterance  of  a  mind  which 
received  into  itself  most  deeply  and  reproduced  most  sim- 
ply absolute  truth.  It  is  an  Epic,  because  it  is  the  divine 
reflection  of  the  Life  of  the  Son  of  God,  not  taken  in  a 
special  aspect,  but  as  the  Word  manifested  to  men.  This 
circumstance  alone  distinguishes  it  firom  the  other  Gospels, 
which  are  memoirs  rather  than  poems,  because  they  pre- 
sent the  Life  of  Christ  under  limited  relations,  and  not 
chiefly  or  uniformly  in  its  relation  to  the  Lifinite.  And  if 
that  be  a  true  definition  of  poetry  which  describes  it  as 
the  power  of  giving  *  Infinity'  to  things,  that  is  no  less 
tnily  poetry  which  preserves,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  idea 
of  its  *  Infinity'  in  the  record  of  the  Divine  Life.  The  tubjeet 

This  view  of  St  John's  Gospel  will  be  of  considerable  3i«  ooepei. 
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CHAP.  V.  help  in  understanding  its  plan;  for  while  it  is  the  xsixxX 
natural  outpouring  of  a  soul  fall  of  the  life  of  Christ*,  the 
idea,  which  was  foremost  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  regolates 
the  order  of  his  narrative.  The  idea  clothes  itself  in  facts; 
and  the  symmetry,  which  elsewhere  is  the  effect  of  par- 
pose,  is  here  the  result,  as  it  were,  of  an  inner  law.  The 
subject  which  is  announced  in  the  opening  verses,  is  real- 
ized, step  by  step,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
Word  *came  to  His  own,'  and  they  *  received  Him  not;' 
but  others  '  received  Him,'  and  thereby  became  *  sons  of 
God.'  This  is  the  theme,  which  requires  for  its  complete 
treatment  not  a  true  record  of  events  or  teaching,  bat  a 
view  of  the  working  of  both  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
ethical  element  is  co-ordinate  with  the  historical ;  and  the 
end  which  the  Evangelist  proposes  to  himself  imsw^s  to 
this  double  current  of  his  Gospel.  He  wrote  that  men 
might  believe  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  believing — by  spiritual  fellowship — might  have 
life  in  His  name*, 
^pjjjrt  After  the  Introduction  (i.  1 — 18),  which  includes  within 

The  Prologue,  a  uarrow  compass  an  outline  of  the  personal  being  of  the 
Word,  of  His  Revelation  to  men,  and  of  His  Incarnation, 
the  main  body  of  the  Gt)spel  falls  into  two  great  divisi<»is, 
the  first  (i.  19 — ^xii)  containing  the  record  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  the  second  the  record  of  His  Passion  (xiii — ^xx). 
The  whole  is  then  closed  by  an  epilogue,  which  carries 
forward  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  to  the  history  of  tiie 
Church  (xxi).  The  division  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions is  marked  by  a  two-fold  pause.  The  Evangelist 
sums  up  the  faithlessness  of  the  Jews,  and  connects  their 

^  E.g,  XX.  30.  Of.  xxi.  15.  contrast  to  the  popolir  theories  ti% 

*  XX.  31,  raOra  hk  y4y paxTai^  tpa  polemical  object  in  the  GoepcL    The 

viffT€&riT€  Srt  *IriffoOt  iffrbf  6  Xpur^  Gospel  is  indeed  truly  polonical  so 

t6s  6  vl6s  rod  Oeov,  koX  tim,  irurr€^k»'  far  as  theTrath  is  the  onlyoompkAe 

ret  ^^«^  ^hC'P'^  ^  '''Q  dt^fMLTi  adroO  answer  to  all  error, 
— words  which  offer  an  instmcUve 
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final  rejection  of  Messiah  with  the  declarations  of  prophecy;    chap.  v. 
and  then  records  the  words  in  which  the  Lord  declared  His 
relation  to  the  Father  and  the  world,  foreshadowing  the 
jodgment  which   should  follow  on  the  rejection  of  His 
messaged 

The  first  section  may  be  generally  described  as  the  ma- 1-  TfuMtmi- 
ttifestation  of  Christ  to  men.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  chrintomen. 
ind  nowhere  afterwards,  Christ  is  described  as  the  Light. 
Under  this  image  He  is  first  presented  by  St  John  in  the 
btroduction,  and  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  chapter  the 
Lord  Himself,  when  He  surveys  the  course  of  His  teaching, 
repeats  it  for  the  last  time*.  A  second  idea  is  scarcely  less 
characteristic:  Christ  is  not  only  the  Light,  but  He  came 
to  give  Life'.  '  He  that  followeth  Me,'  to  use  the  remark- 
ible  words  which  He  addressed  to  the  Jews,  *  shall  have 
ie  light  of  lifeJ*  The  manifestation  of  Christ  centres  in 
these  truths,  and  is  exhibited  under  two  distinct  aspects, 
rhe  first  conveys  the  announcement  of  the  Grospel  (i.  19 —  TiuAn- 

,  nounccrMtU. 

iv);  the  second  the  conflict  (v — xii).  At  first  during  a 
nde  range  of  labour  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee, 
unong  persons  most  widely  separated  by  position  and 
iharacter,  the  revelation  is  made  without  exciting  any  di- 
^t  antagonism.  The  elements  of  the  future  conflict  are 
resent,  but  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  Him  who  'knew 
ffhat  was  in  man^.'  The  Gospel  is  laid  before  the  world, 
md  the  reception  which  it  was  destined  to  meet  is  shown 
a  detail  in  the  portraiture  of  typical  cases.  The  testi- 
nony  of  the  Baptist  and  of  signs  (i.  19 — ii.  25)  is  followed 
)y  personal  revelation  (iii — iv).  The  group  of  the  first 
ItBciples,  Nathanael,  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
he  Galilsean  nobleman,  exhibit  various  forms  of  faith  and 
mbelief,  and  behind  these  individual  characters  glimpses 

^  xn.  36—43  ;  44 — 50.  thirty  times  in  this  section  and  only 

'  Tbs  isMige  ooours,  i.  4—9 ;  iii.  six  times  in  the  remainder  of  the 

19;  viiL  II  ;  ix.  5  ;  xii.  35,  46.  Gospel 
*  The  phrases  fx^u^  fuwjr,  &c.  occur  *  ii.  2$,  h  r#  ijfBpiSnrt^ 
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c^AP.  V.  of  the  popnlar  feeling  are  given,  which  serve  as  a  prcpi- 
The  cofi/ueL  ration  for  the  next  stage  of  the  history.  In  this,  the  con- 
flict between  Christ  and  *  the  Jews,'  grows  more  and  more 
hopeless,  till  the  *  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees'  finaUj  de- 
termine to  put  Him  to  death.  The  desire  '  to  kill  Him'  is 
marked  at  the  opening  of  the  period,  and  traced  out  on 
several  successive  occasions,  till  the  feeling  of  the  peopk 
was  ratified  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrin\ 
In  the  mean  time  the  same  course  of  events  which  aroused 
the  animosity  of  the  Jews  tried  the  spirit  of  the  discipks. 
There  is  a  conflict  within  as  well  as  without;  and  tiiey 
who  had  welcomed  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
advance  or  fall  back  in  faith  as  Christ  revealed  more  ftdly 
His  Person  and  Work^.  This  revelation  proceeds  m  a 
three-fold  order.  In  the  first  section  Christ  is  presented 
as  the  support  of  action  and  life  (v,  vi);  in  the  second,  in 
a  more  special  sense,  as  the  Light  (vii — ^x) ;  in  the  third  as 
the  giver  of  life  in  death  (xi,  xii).  Each  of  these  ideas  is 
illustrated  by  miraculous  working;  and  the  miracle  both 
points  the  lesson,  and  serves  as  the  centre  and  starting- 
point  of  the  discourses  which  are  grouped  about  it.  Now 
Christ  gives  strength  to  the  impotent  man,  feeds  the  multi- 
tude in  the  wilderness,  triumphs  over  the  power  of  nature 
(v,  vi);  now  He  gives  sight  to  the  man  bom  blind  (ix); 
now  he  calls  Lazarus  from  the  grave  (xi).  Each  division 
is  bound  to  that  which  precedes  by  the  recollection  of 
earlier  conflicts* ;  and  the  whole  finds  its  consummation  in 
the  twelfth  chapter,  which  presents,  in  the  most  striking 
contrasts,  the  fruits  of  faith  and  unbelief  in  act  (xiL  1 — ^22) 
and  sign  (28—30)  and  word  (44—50).    Then  at  the  doee 

*  ▼.   1 8,   iiHrovp  iTOKTttmu   vii.  constantly  broueht  out  by  the  Bi» 

I — ^5;  viii.  37 — 40;  xi.  53,  awepov-  gelist,  vi.  60— 09  ;  vii.  1 2,  43  ;  i^ 

XcOffcurro  fro  dTOKT€Unoat»  airr^.  Cf.  16 ;  z.  19. 

viii.  59  ;  z.  31  ;  xi.  8.  •  vii.  iptf.  compared  withv.  16C; 

s  The  different  working  of  the  xi  8,  compared  with  x.  39. 
Lord's  words  upon  His  hearers  is 
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of  Christ's  open  ministry,  Greeks  come  to  claim  admittance    chap,  y. 
to  Him,  of  whom  the  Pharisees  said  in  anger,  *  Behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  Him'   (xii.  19 — 22);  and  who  said 
Himself,  speaking  of  His  death, '  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (xii.  32). 

The  second  great  division  of  the  Gh)8pel  (xiii — xx)  dif-  ^I?i^V*" 
fers  from  the  first  both  in  the  unity  of  scene  and  the  brief-  fnan^etuuion 

''  to  mMW 

ness  of  the  period  over  which  it  extends,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  its  contents.  The  first  describes  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  men ;  the  second  presents  the  varied 
issues  of  that  manifestation.  In  regard  both  of  its  sub- 
stance and  of  its  style  it  falls  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  (xiii — xvii)  contains  the  record  of  the  Saviour's  love 
as  seen  in  His  unrestrained  intercourse  with  His  disciples 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  His  death ;  while  the  second 
exhibits  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  as  the  crowning  point 
of  fSwth  on  one  side  and  unbelief  on  the  other,  of  humilia- 
tion and  victory,  of  rejection  and  confession.  A  Church  is 
founded  on  the  Cross:  a  ministry  is  commissioned  in  the 
chamber  where  the  Apostles-  were  gathered  together  in 
*fear  of  the  Jews^.' 

The  one  great  subject  of  the  Lord's  last  discourses  is  The  revelation 
the  *  new  commandment,'  the  love  of  Christians  springing 
out  of  His  love,  and  His  Father's  love  for  them*.  The 
point  of  departure  is  a  symbolic  act,  which  places  in  the 
clearest  light  the  ministry  of  love;  then  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  traitor  (xiii.  31),  the  Christian  law  is  proclaimed 
with  the  warning  against  St  Peter's  hasty  assurance  (xiii. 
34 — 38).  First,  love  is  contemplated  as  it  works  in  the 
ahscnce  of  the  Lord  (xiv),  then  as  it  springs  from  vital 
union  with  Him,  the  only  source  of  love  (xv),  then  as  it  is 
fulfilled  in  the  strength  of  the  promised  Spirit  (xvi).    And 

*Cf.xix.34.iJohiiT.  6,8. — ^zx.19.      (xui — ^xyii)  and  only  thirteen  timoR 
'  The  words  AyaTOP  and  dydmi      besides  in  the  remainder  of  the  Gos- 
ooeor  tkirty  times  in  these  chapters      pel 

WI8T0.  OOSP.  S 
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^^^^*  ^-  last  of  all  the  priestly  prayer  of  Christ  (xvii)  is  itself  al 
once  the  fullest  outpouring  of  love,  and  the  surest  pledge  cf 

ThePauUn-^  the  support  of  love  among  Christians.  After  the  reoaidd 
the  Passion,  in  which  the  glorified  human  nature  of  th 
risen  Saviour  is  specially  brought  out,  follows,  as  a  lai 

The  Epilogue  appendix,  the  promise,  and  the  charge  for  the  futore.  J 
last  miracle  conveys  the  lesson  of  encouragement  to  thoa 
who  toil  long :  a  last  commission  distinguishes  the  wad 
which  Christ's  servants  have  still  to  do  for  Him^ 

^  The  following  sketch  of  the  oonstniotioii  of  St  John^  Gospel  is^^ 
of  use  in  completing  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  smnmAry  which  has  bees  gim 
and  guiding  the  way  to  minuter  inquiry. 

i.   I — 18.      THE  INTRODXXTION. 

i.  I — 5.    The  Word  in  His  own  Nature. 
6 — 13.     His  Kerelation  to  men. 
14 — 18.    The  Incarnation. 

(i)      i.  19 — ^Xii.      THE  MdNIFB8TATI0ir  OP  CBBtST  TO  TBB  WOBLD. 

(o)    i.  19 — iv.     The  ProcUtmatum. 
(a)    L  19 — ii.  I  a.    The  Testimony. 

1.  i.  19 — 37.    The  Testimony  of  John. 

2.  i.  38 — 52.    The  Testimony  of  disciples. 

3.  ii.  I — 12.    The  Testimony  of  signs  (The  water  mcuU  imw). 

(6)    ii.  13— iv.  54.     The  Work, 

1.  ii.  13 — ^iii.    With  Jews. 

The  people  (ii.  13 — 25). 
Representative  men  (iii). 
NicodemuSy  the  teacher  of  the  Law  (i — tiV 
John  the  Baptist,  the  last  prophet  (si — ^^ 
1.  iv.  I — 41.     With  Samaritans. 

The  woman  (iv.  5 — 30). 
The  people  (iv.  39 — 42). 

3.  iv.  43—54.  With  (ralilaBans. 

The  people  (iv.  43—45).  .    ,^ 

The  Nobleman    (iv.  46—54)     {Noblema»'i  ^ 
healed.) 

03)     V  — xii.     The  Conjlict, 

(a)      V— vi    The  Prelude. 

Christ  the  support  of  action  and  life. 
{The  impotent  man  healed.) 
{The  feeding  of  the  MuUUudei.) 
{T7i4  wUking  on  the  Sea.) 
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Even  in  this  rapid  outline,  it  is  impossible  to  over-    chap.  v. 
x>k  the  unity  of  purpose  and  plan  which  runs  through  s.  TUtub- 

8taneeqf8t 
Jokn*t  Qospd. 
(6)    vii— X.    The  Contrast. 

Christ  the  source  of  truth,  1  _ 
{The  man  blind  from  hU  birth  i 
(c)    xi— xii.      The  separation. 

zL     Christ  the  giver  of  life  to  the  dead. 

{Lamru8  raised.) 
xii.    The  judgment  of  men  (1—29) ;  of  the  Evangelist 
(37—41)  ;  of  Jesus  (44—50)- 
(ii)     xiii — ^xx.     the  isauES  op  cHMiara  manjfrstatjon. 
(a)    xiii— xvii.     The  Contolation, 

(a)  xiii.     l^rpes. 

xiii.  I — 17.  The  true  pattern. 

18—30.  The  traitor. 

31— -35.  The  charge. 

36—38.  The  unstable. 

(b)  xiv.    Love  to  Christ  in  absence. 

xiv.  I — II.    The  union  of  Christ  with  the  Father. 
I  i — 3 1 .    This  the  source  of  the  Christian's  strength. 

(c)  XV.    Love  to  Christ  the  spring  of  love. 

XV.  I—  1 7.    The  mutual  love  of  Christians. 
18—17.    The  hatred  of  the  world. 

(d)  xvi.    The  Promise. 

xvi.  T— 15.    The  Comforter. 
16 — 24.    The  Eetum. 
^5— 33.    The  Literval. 

(e)  xviL    The  Prayer. 

xvii.   I — 5.     For  Christ  Himself. 
6 — 19.     For  the  Apostles. 
70 — 20.     For  all  behevers. 

(/9)    xviii— XX.     The  Vidory. 

(a)    xviii  1—18,  25—27.    The  betrayal. 

xviii.  I — 14.    Judas. 

15—18,  25—27.    St  Peter, 
(ft)    xviii.  19 — xix.  16.    The  Judgment. 

xviii.  19—24.     The  Jews. 

xviii.  28 — xix.  16.    Pilate, 

(c)  xix.  17—42.    The  End. 

xix.  17—27.    The  elevation  on  the  Cross. 
28—37.    The  death  of  Jesus. 
38—42.     The  burial. 

(d)  XX.  1—29.     The  New  Life. 

XX.  I— 18.  The  Revelation. 

'9 — 23«  The  Commission. 

24 — 29.  The  abiding  blessing. 

30 — 31.  Conclusion. 

82 
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CHAP.  V.  St  John's  Gospel.  It  is  not,  as  the  other  Gospels,  an 
individual  view  of  a  common  subject,  but  the  substance  is 
itself  peculiar.  It  is  not  only  personal  in  its  conception 
and  working  out,  but  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Loid 
personally.  It  lays  open  to  us  the  thoughts  which  lie 
beneath  actions,  and  traces  the  gradual  revelation  of  cha- 
racter. But  while  it  is  thus,  in  some  sense,  more  complete 
than  the  other  Gt)spels,  in  so  &r  as  it  contains  the  compktf 
spiritual  portraiture  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  key  to  all 
His  outward  life,  yet  in  fact  it  is  as  incomplete  as  they 
are.  It  is  a  poem  and  not  a  life — the  exhibition  of  tk 
most  divine  truth  of  which  the  world  has  been  witnes, 
and  not  the  narrative  of  events  which  externally  considered 
were  infinite.    The  Old  Testament  prophecies*,  the  mira- 

xxL    The  Epilogue. 

zzi.  I — 14.    The  sign  of  the  Future. 

{The  Miraculous  draught  of  PiiheM,) 
15 — 24.    The  varied  call  of  the  ^Usciples. 
95.    Conclusion. 

^  The  quotations  from  the  old  Testament  which  occur  in  St  John  an 
characteristic  of  his  general  manner.  Some  are  verbal  citations ;  some  an 
slightly  changed  from  the  original  text:  some  are  deduotiona  or  adaptotioai 
based  on  the  inner  meaning  of  the  prophetic  words. 

(a)     Verbal  quotaUom, 

John  X.  34  =Ps.  Izxxi.  6  (LXX.  h  r^  p6/jufi  ^/ic2ir=Hebr.) 
[ —  xii.  13]  =Ps.  cxvii.  45,  a6  (LXX.  a^ow  W  for  *OaxuW). 

—  xii.  38  =Is.  liil  I  (LXX.— Hebr.  om,  K6pu). 

—  xix.  24  =Ps.  XXL  19  (LXX.=3Hebr.) 

—  xiii.  18  =Pb.  xii.  o  (Hebr.  not  LXX.) 

—  xix.  37  =Zech.  xii.  10  (Hebr.  not  LXX.) 

(/3)     Varied  quotaUons. 

I.    Changes  of  expression. 

Jolm  i.  23  =  Is.  xL  3  (edWrare  for  troiiUffort — «W^ 
irocerre  in  LXX.  and  Hebr.). 

—  xii.i4,i5=Zech.  ix.  9  (fii^  ^opov-~Kadiiit,  iwlrvKmiM 
for  x<^P<  a^piSpa—irt^.  W 
inroiiyiov  in  LXX.  and  Hebr.). 

— xii.  39 — 41=18.  vi.  9,  10  (TtT^\taK€r — renfij^aitf'- 
Sense  of  Hebr.  Variet  bo» 
LXX.). 
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des*,  the  discourses  which  it  notices  are  in  one  aspect    Q^^^-  ^- 

1.    ChaDges  of  form. 

Jo^  ii.  17     =P8.  IxviiL  lO  {Kara^dyercu  for  Kari^ycp), 

—  vi.  3iflEl=Ex.xvL  4,  15  ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  14. 

—  vi.  45     =l8.  liv.  13  (add.  xal  (ffotrrcu). 

—  vm.17     =Deut.  xix.  15. 

—  XV.  a$     =Pb.  xxxiv.  19  (direct  (as  Hebr.)  from  pftr- 

tidpial  form). 
(7)    Adapiationi, 

John  vii.  38.  Cf.  Ib.  zii.  3 ;  xUt.  3,  &o. 
[ —  xii.  34.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxvin.  36]. 
—  xix.  36.  Cf.  Ex.  xii.  46.  Ps.  xxxiii.  21. 

XX.  9.    Cf.  Ps.  XV.  10. 

From  the  fonn  of  these  quotations  it  wotdd  ftPP^  that  St  John  was 
**wiiliM-  both  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  with  the  ItXX, 

^  The  general  position  which  the  miracles  recorded  by  St  John  occupy 
in  hia  narrative  has  been  already  marked.  Taken  by  themselves  they 
present  a  whole  pregnant  with  instruction. 

L     The  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  during  His  Ministry. 

(a)    Sovereignty  over  nature  absolutely. 
The  water  made  wine  (ii.  x — 1 1). 
A  type  of  the  independence  (v.  4)  and  transmuting  power 
of  the  spiritual  life. 

if)    Sovereignty  over  nature  rdatiively  to  man. 

(a)    DmoK. 

1.  The  ruler's  son  (iv.  46—54). 

Mediative  faith;  above  Nature  {v.  50). 

2.  The  man  at  Bethesda  (v.  i-;-9). 

Personal  faith :  above  Bitual  (v.  9). 

(5)    Disorder, 

I.    Natural  wants  (Gen.  iii.  17^. 

Feeding  ike  five  thousand  (vi.  5 — 59). 
Leading  to  higher  aims  (v.  53). 

0.    Outward  impediments. 

Walking  on  the  Sea  (vi.  15 — ai). 
Leading  to  higher  faith  (v.  40). 

3.  Personal  defects. 

The  man  bom  blind  (ix.  i — 7). 
Leading  to  higher  responsibility  {v.  39). 

(e)    JDeaih. 

The  raising  of  Laearus  (xi). 
Christ  the  source  of  Life  (v.  25). 

n.     The  liGraole  of  the  risen  Saviour. 

The  multitude  of  fishes  (xxi.  x— 8). 

The  type  of  the  successful  work  of  the  Church. 

It  is  noty  I  believe,  fanciful  to  see  a  significance  even  In  the  number  of 
these  miracles.    Seven  are  included  in  the  record  of  Christ's  ministry,  and 
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a.  Therda- 


confined  in  range,  and  yet  they  open  oat  a  way  for  eTety 
thought,  and  point  to  the  Incarnation  as  the  solution  of 
every  doubt  The  materials  are  rather  pregnant  with 
varied  instruction  than  copious,  exhaustive  in  their  ampli- 
cation rather  than  in  their  form;  but  the  more  the  student 
pauses  upon  what  seem  abrupt  transitions,  firagmentaiy 
utterances,  simple  repetitions,  the  more  he  will  advance  to 
a  certain  perception  of  the  absolute  unity  by  which  the 
whole  Gospel  is  bound  together,  and  of  the  iirfinite  fulness 
of  the  revelation  which  it  contains  in  the  record  of  'the 
Word  made  flesh.' 

These  reflections,  which  afiect  the  contents  of  the  Gospel 
toi^fi^nopeie  as  wcll  as  its  style  and  form,  lead  to  the  second  great  pomt 
of  our  inquiry,  the  relation  in  which  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
stands  to  tiie  Synoptic  narratives.  The  general  features  of 
diflerence  between  them  have  been  already  noticed^,  but  it 
remains  to  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  special 
points  of  variation  and  coincidence  which  stamp  them  widi 
the  marks  of  a  real  independence  and  of  an  underlying 
unity. 

The  points  of  difference  between  St  John  and  the  Sy- 
noptists  are  commonly  classed  under  two  heads,  differences 
as  to  the  place  and  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  differ- 
ences as  to  the  view  which  \a  given  of  His  Person. 

The  Synoptists,  it  is  said,  describe  the  public  ministiy 
of  Christ  as  extending  only  over  one  year,  and  dosing 
with  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  at  once  the  first  and 
the  last  which  He  made.  St  John,  on  the  other  hand> 
records  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  very  commencement  of 
His  work,  and  notices  several  visits  afterwards,  which  were 
spread  over  a  period  (apparently)  of  three  years.    The 


ii,  a.  PobiUt 
qfdifirenee 


as  objeetiont. 


an  eighth  oompletes  the  typical  representation  of  His  work  after  the  i 
reotion.    Seven,  aooor(Ung  to  the  early  belief,  was  the  figure  of  a  oompl^Mi 
creation:  eigJU  the  figtire  of  the  re8arreotion«   or  new  birth  (Cf.  Aog. 
Bp,  It.  ^3). 
*  Pp.  aiS,  a«6, 130 f. 
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Sjnoptists,  again,  combine  to  present  a  picture  of  Christ's  chap.  y. 
teaching  characterized  by  simplicily,  terseness  and  vigonr, 
illustrated  by  frequent  parables  and  summed  up  in  striking 
proverbs,  while  St  John  attributes  to  Him  long  and  deep 
discourses,  in  which  the  argument  is  almost  hidden  by  un- 
natural repetitions,  and  in  which  practical  instruction  is 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  mystical  speculation.  In  the  former 
our  Lord  is  described  as  a  great  moral  reformer,  laying 
open  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Law  which  He 
came  to  fulfil,  speaking  as  a  man  among  men,  though 
clothed  with  the  dignity  of  a  prophet :  in  the  latter,  fit)m 
first  to  last,  He  is  invested  with  a  divine  glory,  claiming 
for  Himself  a  relation  with  the  Father  which  aroused  to 
the  utmost  the  anger  of  His  enemies,  and  inspired  His  fol- 
lowers with  hope  even  in  the  prospect  of  bereavement 
And  yet  further  it  is  urged  that  the  differences  are  not 
confined  to  general  differences  of  time  and  manner  and 
character,  but  extend  to  important  details  of  fact,  since  the 
miracles,  which  are  represented  by  St  John  as  the  turning- 
points  of  our  Lord's  course  (as  the  raising  of  Lazarus)  are 
unnoticed  by  the  Synoptists. 

One  answer  may  be  made  in  common  to  all  these  ob-  The  objteH<mt 
jections,  and  to  the  last  no  other  is  necessary.    They  pro-  wl^Stunut 
ceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Gospels  are  complete  uw.    *^"^ 
biographies.     They  would  be  of  great  weight  if,  on  other 
grounds,  there  were  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Evan- 
gelists either  told  all  the  facts  which  they  knew,  or  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  writing  histories.     It  has,  however,  been 
already  shown  that  such  a  view  of  their  purpose  is  wholly 
untenable*.     The  historical  framework  of  their  writings 
subserved  to  a  doctrinal  development     The  form  and  ex- 
tent of  the  narrative  was  determined  by  outward  circum- 
stances.    The  omission  of  one  or  other  series  of  events  or 

1  Pp.  154  ff.  189. 
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CHAP.  y.  discourses  is  not  equivalent  to  an  exclusion  of  them,  tmkss 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  two  supplementary  records  axe  in- 
consistent. All  truthftil  inquiiy  into  the  mutual  relationfi 
of  the  Gtospels  must  be  based  upon  the  fullest  recognition  of 
their  fragmentariness.  The  question  is  not  Whether  this 
feet  is  left  unnoticed  by  one?  nor  even  Why  it  is  left  un- 
noticed? but,  Is  it  actually  set  aside  by  some  other  record? 
Is  it  irreconcileable  either  in  occurrence  or  in  conc^tion 
with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources?  When  the  ground 
is  thus  limited,  few  who  have  studied  the  manifold  aspects 
of  the  most  common-place  life  will  be  prepared  to  affirm 
that  differences  of  tone  and  style,  however  marked,  are 
necessarily  inconsistent  when  they  are  attributed  to  the 
same  character :  few  who  have  been  familiarized  with  tiie 
wide  divergences  in  detail  of  authentic  narratives  profes- 
sedly complete,  will  insist  with  excessive  confidence  m 
different  ranges  of  subject  in  narratives  composed  for  a 
special  purpose,  to  which  completeness  was  always  sub- 
ordinate. 
1.  Thediftr-  But  bcsidcs  this  general  answer  there  are  other  pre- 
lootuuy  and  sumptious  which  are  sufficient  to  justify  in  feet  what  has 
tMdiingmu'  been  urged  only  as  a  possibility.  The  first  objection  that 
each%^;  the  locality  and  mode  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  as  recorded 
by  St  John,  are  both  different  fix)m  those  described  by  the 
Synoptists,  is  as  much  an  undesigned  coincidence  as  a  dif- 
ficulty. It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  one  would 
be,  so  to  speak,  a  function  of  the  other.  The  hearers  and 
the  doctrine  are  obviously  connected  by  considerations  of 
fitness.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the  method  of  instruction 
were  the  same  while  the  persons  were  widely  varied,  or  the 
persons  the  same  while  the  teaching  was  changed,  it  mi^t 
be  feirly  asked  whether  such  differences  would  be  likely 
to  exist  within  the  narrow  limits  over  which  the  Lord's 
ministry  was  extended.  But,  as  it  is,  if  it  appear  that 
there  is  a  clear  propriety  in  the  twofold  variation,  answer 
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ing  alike  to  the  immediate  object  and  to  the  pennanent    chap.  v. 
office  of  the  books,  then  the  ground  of  objection  becomes 
an  indication  of  providential  design.     The  want  of  all  ages 
is  found  to  be  satisfied  in  the  record  of  the  Saviour's 
labours  in  different  countries  and  among  different  men. 

That  there  was  such  a  division  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ^^^H^f^ 
is  implied  in  the  characteristics  of  the  mass  of  our  Lord's  ^^^^ 
hearers  in  the  SjuoptiBts  and  St  John,  is  unquestionable. 
On  the  one  side  the  peasantry  of  Galilee — ^that  *  warlike 
race,*  as  Josephus  describes  them — who  had  in  earlier 
times  withstood  the  chariots  of  Sisera,  and  were  yet  again 
to  vindicate  their  independence  against  the  arms  of  Eome* 
— still  clung  to  the  literal  faith  of  their  fathers  in  simplicity 
and  zeal.  They  wished  to  raise  Jesus  to  an  earthly  throne*, 
and  led  Him  in  their  Paschal  train  to  the  Holy  City*. 
Their  religion  lay  in  action  and  their  faith  in  obedience. 
But  far  different  was  the  state  of  those  Jews  who  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  intellect  or  Roman  order. 
For  them  new  regions  of  thought  were  opened  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  religion  was  only  for  the  wise. 
They  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  founding  any  universal 
earthly  sway,  and  either  rejected  the  Messianic  hopes  as  the 
result  of  fanaticism,  or  saw  in  the  course  of  things  around 
them  the  signs  of  some  mighty  spiritual  change  which 
should  more  than  fulfil  the  metaphors  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets. To  the  former  class,  whether  at  Capernaum  or  at 
Jerusalem,  we  find  the  truths  of  Christianity  addressed  in 
their  plainness  and  active  power.    Parables  and  maxims 

^  Compare  Dr  Stanley's  Sermom  ita  tone  and  resulto. 
mtA4ApctioUeAge,^.S4,n,  *  John  xii.    la — 19.     While  St 

*    John  ▼!.    15.       The    addrsis  John  recognizes  the  pecnliar  charac- 

whidi  followed  in  the  synBgotme  at  ter  of  this  GalilsBan  mnltitade,  he 

Capernaum  to  those  who  were  a&eady  does  not  detail  the   teaching    ad- 

partaaOy  instmcted,   may  be  com-  dressed  to  them,  which  we  &d  in 

pared  wiUi  that  in  the  synagogue  the  other  Evangelists.    This  clearly 

St  Naareth  (Luke  iv.  16  ff.)  at  the  points  to  a  di£renoe  of  scope  and 

beginning  of  Ohrist's  ministry,  as  to  not  to  a  divergence  of  tradition. 
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Moreover  the 

SmoptUts 

aUowi^an 

extendid 

minittrp. 


aie  multiplied  to  enliven  their  apprehension  and  direct 
their  energy*.  And  on  this  teaching  the  missionary  Gros- 
pels  were  naturally  based,  the  Gospels  of  the  Church's 
infancy  and  growth,  because  the  same  conditions  whidi 
shaped  its  form  in  the  first  instance  called  for  its  presenra- 
tion  afterwards.  But  to  those  who  were  reared  under  o^er 
influences,  to  the  student  of  the  law,  'the  teacher  of  Israel,' 
to  the  Samaritan,  perplexed  with  doubts  about  the  tra- 
ditions of  her  fathers,  to  the  cavillers  who  reposed  in  blind 
confidence  on  the  Law,  which  was  daily  presented  to  i}yaa 
in  the  splendour  of  a  noble  ritual,  to  the  disciples  growing 
in  faith  and  yet  unable  to  bear  all  that  a  loving  Teacher 
would  disclose,  other  modes  of  instruction  were  adapted. 
Now  an  awakening  dialogue,  now  a  startling  revelation, 
now  an  outpouring  of  righteous  zeal  or  gentle  tenderness, 
famished  the  materials  for  that  Gospel  which  penetrates  to 
the  depths  of  individual  life.  Yet  the  popular  and  the  per- 
sonal styles  of  thought  and  language  are  perfectly  har- 
monious. The  histories  which  severally  record  them  aie 
not  contradictoiy  but  complementary.  They  do  not  ex- 
clude but  imply  one  another.  They  recognize  generic 
differences  which,  as  we  know,  existed  among  the  Jews  at 
the  time;  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  their  authenticity  that 
they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those  great  national  parties 
in  Judaea,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  realized  by  a 
writer  whose  ideas  were  drawn  firom  a  time  when  the  centre 
of  Jewish  life  was  destroyed. 

Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  this  general  harmony  between 
the  two  forms  of  teaching  and  the  two  classes  of  hearers, 
is  no  answer  to  differences  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
Christ's  ministry,  as  given  by  the  different  Evangelists. 
^  the  time  were  extended,  if  the  place  were  varied,  then 


parab 
iPhari 


mien  and  JPhaiiBees  in  Matt  zzi.  28; 
xiii.  I  ff.  were  addressed  to  them  in 


the  presence  and  (as  it  seams)  for 
the  instruction  of  the  mtiUitiids. 
Cf.  Matt  zzL  16,  46. 
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the  change  in  style  wotild  be  intelligible ;  but  the  nana-  <^h^-  ^- 
dve  of  the  Synoptists  recognizes  no  such  extension  or 
moTement.  Here  the  incompleteness  of  the  records  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  a  perfect  answer,  but  it  is  enough 
that  the  Synoptists  at  least  allow  that  the  ministy  of  our 
Lord  may  have  been  as  long  and  as  diversified  as  St  John 
relates ;  and,  indeed,  many  old  writers  in  their  anxiety  to 
establish  a  harmony  between  the  Gospels,  found  in  the 
fourth  only  an  appendix  to  the  other  three,  designed  to  fix 
their  chronology  and  supply  details  which  they  left  un- 
noticed. 

The  very  nature  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Grospel,  «Wc*  u  anu 
if  we  apprehend  it  according  to  the  conmion  laws  of  his-  ^oMe,  and 
tory,  demanded  a  lengthened  period  for  its  accomplish- 
ment^. Apart  firom  any  express  data,  it  must  seem  incre- 
dible that  the  course  of  events  which  the  Synoptists  relate 
could  have  been  compressed  into  a  single  year.  Such  nar- 
row limits  leave  no  adequate  space  for  the  development  of 
£Euth  in  the  disciples,  for  the  transition  firom  hope  to  hatred 
in  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  the  varied  journeys  on  both 
rides  of  Jordan  and  to  *  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,' 
for  the  missions  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Seventy,  without 
supposing  a  haste — almost  a  precipitancy — ^in  the  consum- 
mation of  Christ's  personal  work,  which  finds  no  parallel 
b  the  history  of  His  preparation  or  in  the  labours  of  the 

^  It  is  Tuefol  to  oaU  to  mind  Even  in  the  time  of  Iren»iifl  there 

eoQstuitly  the  extreme  uncertain^  was  no  satisfiActory  information  on 

whidi  hjoigs  oyer  the  exact  length  the  point;  and  the  uncertainty  of 

of  our  Liora's  ministry.    The  <mly  the  Jewiih  calendar  will  not  mIow 

certain  limits  within  which  it  must  of  any  conclusion  based  on  the  day 

He  are  the  '  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  of  the  Paschal  festiTaL    Allowing 

'nberiue'  (Luke  iL  r,  ▲.  D.  28)  and  that  St  John  only  mentions  three 

the  recaU  of  Pilate,  just  before  the  passoTers  (excluding  ▼.  x),  I  know 

death  of  that   Emperor,   a.d.   37,  of  no  arguments  'which  can  prove 

which  leavesroomenoagh  for  the tra-  that  he  notices  every  passover  in 

dhioB mentioned  by  Irensus,  on  the  the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry; 

SQthority  of  Asiatic  tradition,  that  and  in  such  acase  it  seems  by  fiur  tke 

oor  Lord  was  at  least  40  years  old  at  wisest  course  to  leave  the  question 

thetimeof  His  death  (IreiLii  44,  5).  undecided,  as  the  Gospels  leave  it. 
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<?HAP.  V.    Apostles*    But  in  fact,  the  Synoptists  imply,  in  rare  pas- 

aetnaUyao-    sages,  the  existence  of  a  much  more  extended  ministry 

thrnii^  than  they  have  described.     St  Luke,  in  a  casual  date, 

marks  the  occurrence  of  a  passover  in  the  middle  of  hii 

narrative^;  and  the  various  allusions  to  Jerusalem  which 

are  scattered  through  the  first  three  Gospels  show  that  the 

Lord  must  have  been  there  before  the  time  of  the  Passion';  I 

while  St  John,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  notices  that 

an  earlier  visit  was  made  purposely  in  such  a  way  as  to 

avoid  popular  notice,  '  because  the  time  (icaipo9)  was  not  \ 

yet  fulfilled'.'  I 

And  in  the  The  objection  which  is  drawn  from  the  variations  in  \ 

LonCsteadk-   the  foHu  of  our  Lord^s  teaching  admits  also  of  a  ainiikr  i 

^raUeitto     auswcr.     The  diversity  is  not  only  a  necessary  result  of 

the  diversity  of  hearers,  as  an  extended  scene  was  requiied 

by  the  nature  of  the  message,  but  is  actually  recognized 

as  existing  in  our  present  records.    There  are  mutual 

coincidences  between  St  John  and  the  Synoptists  whidi 

break  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  fi-om  the  one  to  Ae 

other.    One  fragment  preserved  by  St  Matthew  and  St 

Luke  presents  the  closest  resemblance  in  tone  and  manner 

to  the  discourses  in  St  John* ;  and  St  John,  while  he 

avoids  the  exact  type  of  the  parable,  has  preserved  the 

relation  of  addresses  and  acts  which  are  only  panUes 

transformed^.    In  this  respect  it  might  seem  that  the  dif> 

! 

^  Luke  yi.  i,  6^  <rappi.rtp  ^evrefKh  he  had  reoorded  two  mTiooi  tiali  : 

wpitfTifi,  yet  it  moBt  be  noticed  that  to  Jerasaleiii.    In  other  plicet  h»  ; 

the  wora  is  omitted  by  important  leaves  ample  room  for  the  Gafiksu  j 

authorities.  ministry:   ii  la;  iv.  43,  54;  v. i;  ; 

•  Ct  Matt.  ir.  -as  ;  xxiii  37—39  vi,  i ;    vii.  i.                                     ! 

(wwrdKis,  dvofrri) ;  xxvii.  57.    Luke  ^    Matt.  xL  2$ — ^30.      Lake  1.  1 

z.  38  ff.  (Cf.  John.  xi.  5).     See  also  31—94.                                              I 

Matt.  zix.  I  (Of.  John  x.  40);  viiL  *    John  x.    i — 13;    xr.  1—6;  | 

18.  xli.  34;  xri.  91.    John  xxiL  4—11*  ! 

'  John  viL  6,  10.     St  John  him-  Oompare  John  iiL  19  with  Matt  o*  \ 

self  in  this  passage  implies  thatOali-  15. 

lee  was  the  chief  theatre  of  our  Lord's  It  is  worthy  of  notioe  that  csr 

teaching  and  works  (▼113,4),  though  Lord  is  niprosentsd  as  ysOiBg  ^ 
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ferences  of  teaching  lead  us  beyond  the  two  great  classes    ch^  ^ 
of  hearers  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and  offer  a  character- 
istic trait  which  distinguishes  the  mass  of  Gralilsean  fol- 
lowers from  the  closer  circle  of  the  Apostles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  at  length  the  !«**  J^  ^JJ?J^/ " 
objection  which  rests  on  the  twofold  view  of  the  Lord's  ^«'»wi. 
Person  given  in  the  Gospels.  So  far  as  the  differences 
on  which  this  is  based  have  any  real  existence,  they  have 
been  already  noticed.  They  belong  to  the  essence  of  sup- 
plementary records  of  Christ's  life.  They  are  recognized 
in  the  Creeds  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  And  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  fuller  revelation  of  His  glory 
were  calculated  to  call  it  forth.  The  time,  the  persons,  the 
occasion,  were  suited  for  the  teaching  of  the  greater  mys- 
teries which  must  have  been  taught  if  Christianity  is  true. 
And  there  is  a  proportion  preserved  between  the  communi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  and  the  record  of  it  which  harmo- 
nizes with  the  general  character  of  Scripture.  The  deeper 
truth  was  committed  not  to  the  multitude  but  to  the  few ; 
and  the  writing  in  which  it  is  preserved  was  not  the  com- 
mon witness  of  the  Church,  but  the  testimony  of  a  loved 
disciple. 

The  consideration  of  the  differences  between  the  Sy-  «•  ^.  Poinu 
noptists  and  St  John  has  already  led  to  the  notice  of  some 
of  their  coincidences.  These  extend  to  facts,  to  teaching, 
and  to  character;  and  contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to 
invest  the  fourth  Gospel  with  those  attributes  of  reality 
and  life,  which  are  too  commonly  lost  sight  of  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  manner  in  which  St  John  alludes  to  some  of  the  i«  in/act. 
cardinal  points  of  our  Lord's  life,  illustrates  the  usage  of 

graat  mystery  of  His  death  under  xiii.  32.    For  m  still  earlier  revela- 

lyizibolic  language  both  in  St  John  iion  of  the  same  troth,    compare 

uid  in  the  Synoptists :  John  iii.  14 ;  John  i.  ip  with  Lake  ii  35. 

Matt.  ziL  40 ;  John  ii.  10 ;  Luke  Compare  p.  373,  n.  5. 
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the  Synoptlsts  with  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  which 
takes  place  in  their  history.    He  assumes  as  known  &mt 
which  he  nowhere  specifies.     His  full  meaning  is  first  p«v 
ceived  when  contemplated  in  the  light  of  facts  which  arc 
only  recorded  by  others.    Though  he  does  not  relate  in 
the  conrse  of  his  narrative  the  details  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  Baptism,  the  Last  Supper,  or  the  Ascension,  yet  he 
gives  peculiar  and  unequivocal  intimations  of  each  event 
The  first  statement  of  the  Incarnation  is  absolute  :  it  stands 
as  a  vast  truth   apart  firom  all  relation  to  individuals  ^ 
But  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry  before  He  had 
*  manifested  forth  His  glory/  *  the  mother  of  Jesus'  looked 
to  Him  in  perfect  dependence  on  His  power  now  that  He 
had  commenced  His  public  ministry  and  gathered   His 
disciples  round  Him*,     The  life  of  *  subjection*  which  was 
at  length  closed,  explains  the  nature  of  her  request ;  and 
the  critical  character  of  the  moment   is  brought  out  yet 
more  distinctly  in  the  answer:  'Woman,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?'  which  places  in  the  clearest  contrast  the 
fi^edom  of  spiritual  action  and  the  claims  of  private  duty. 
The  history  of  the  Infancy  and  the  first  miracle  at  Cana 
mutually  explain  each  other.    An  act  which  is  related  by 
one  Evangelist  carries  out  the  thoughts  which  are  noticed 
by  another*.     Perfect  independence  issues  in  perfect  har- 
mony*   In  another  aspect  of  the  same  great  fkct  St  John 
dwells  on  the  doctrine,  while  the   Synoptists  detail   the 
events.     St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  narrate  at  length  the 
history  of  the  Miraculous  Conception,  and  St  John  dwelb 
with  especial  ftdness  on  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ, 
which  is  its  divine   correlative.    The  two  truths  must 


^  John  i.  14,  6  \6yoi  ffh^^  iyhftro. 

'  John  ii.  I  ff.  St  John  alone  of 
the  Evangelists  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  'the  Mother  of  the 
Lord.'  It  is  a  point  full  of  instmo- 
tion  to  compare  the  phrase  (ii.  4),  rl 


ifial  Kol  ffol,  7($rac ;  with  tlie  cat- 
responding  words  from  the  cross 
(zix.  26)  Ti^rac,  2Se  6  vl&t  a-ov^  m 
St  John  stood  by  ready  to  'take  hcr 
to  his  own  home.' 
*  Lake  iL  51* 
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rtand  or  fall  together ;  for  a  Cerinthian  mean  can  never    chap,  v^ 
express  that  union  of  God  and  man,  which  is  alone  suffi- 
cient  to  assure  our  hearts  of  redemption. 

I£  we  pass  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  Baptism,  we  The  Btptira. 
find  in  this  also  the  same  silence  and  the  same  implied 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence.  When 
John  the  Baptist  first  appears,  his  great  work  is  done. 
The  Christ  is  recognized.  When  Jesus  comes,  as  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  scene  of  the  Temptation^,  he  revealed  Him 
to  others  and  witnessed,  saying,  *I  have  seen  the  Holy 
Spirit  descending  as  a  dove  from  heaven,  and  it  abode 
upon  Him'.' 

The  allusions  to  the  Christian  sacraments  are  equally  J^t-^Hoi*' 
characteristic  though  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  No-  Baptism, 
thing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  or  of  Holy 
Baptism,  and  yet  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus'  and 
the  discourse  at  Capernaum  stand  in  the  closest  relation 
with  them,  and  unfold  and  enforce  the  inner  meaning  of 
rites  with  which  the  Apostle  must  have  been  familiar  as 
ordinances  of  Christ, 

The  references  to  the  Ascension  are,  perhaps,  the  most  ^^*^*°' 
remarkable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  St  John  in- 
cludes the  historical  fact  in  the  spiritual  necessity  of  it. 
He  gives  at  length  the  discourses  in  which  the  need  and 
the  consequences  of  the  event  are  explained  at  full :  after 
the  Resurrection,  he  records  the  remarkable  address  of  our 
Lord  to  Mary,  in  which  it  is  contemplated  as  an  immediate 
occurrence ;  and  yet  he  says  nothing  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise^.     It  is  enough  that  the  fact  was  a  part  of  the 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  sion  was  to  be  indicated  by  a  definite 

way  of  oonnecting  the  narratives  of  sign  (John  i.  31 — 35),  and  thus  his 

8t  John  and  the  Synoptists,  and  to  persooal  knowledge  (Matt.  iii.  i4>  15) 

invdve  no  difficulty.  was  independent  of   his  power  of 

*  The  apparent  discrepancy  be-  prophetic  recognition  (John  i.  31). 
tween  John  i.  31  and  Matt.  iii.  14  '  iii.  5.    Cf.  [Mark]  xvi.  16;  Acts 

^inppears  when  we  remember  that  iL  38. 
the  fulfilment  of  John's  public  mis-  ^  John  xx.  17.    With  this  may 
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CHAP.  V. 


1    InTeock- 
ing. 


divine  order.    As  such  for  him  it  wasj  and   his  leadeiB 
knew  from  other  sources  how  it  took*  place*. 

The  marked  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  om 
Lord  in  St  John  and  in  the  Sjnoptists  has  been  recogmzed 
most  fuUj,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  points  of 
connexion  bj  which  the  two  are  In  some  degree  united. 
This  connexion  admits  of  being  presented  somewhat  mart 
in  detail  in  regard  of  the  substance  as  well  as  of  the  inannfT 
of  the  teaching.  There  ia,  indeed,  something  of  chara€ter- 
istic  difference  both  in  the  conception  and  in  the  expression 
of  the  same  truths,  but  such  that  the  difference  contribates 
to  the  completeness  of  the  final  idea.  Thus  in  St  Matthew 
the  crowning  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  expressed  in 
the  formula  of  Baptism:  in  St  John  it  is  contemplated  in 
the  personal  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  Father  and  the 


be  compared  the  &ct  that  while  St 
John  gives  most  fully  the  DiBcoorae 
on  the  Mission  of  the  Oomforter, 
St  Lnke  records  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii.),  though  he  does 
not  notice  the  antecedent  promise. 
So  again,  St  John  alone  notices  the 
specuJ  commission  of  the  Apostles 
(zx.  a  I,  21.  Cf.  Matt,  xzyiil  19,  20), 
which  is  afterwards  seen  to  bie  rea- 
lized in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

In  illustration  of  the  usage  of  St 
John  it  may  be  remarked  that  St 
Paul  presupposes  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  without  ezpressl^stating 
it :  Rom.  1.  4 ;  ix.  5 ;  Gal.  iv.  4,  5 ; 
and  includes  the  Ascension  in  the 
Resurrection:  i  Thess.  i.  10.  The 
Pauline  teaching  of  the  second  Adam 
(i  Cor.  XT.  45)  may  also  be  compared 
with  John  iii.  6. 

^  At  the  one  meetinff'point  of 
all  the  Grospels  before  the  history  of 
the  Passion  (John  yi.  i  ff.  and  paral- 
lel accounts)  their  harmony  is  per^ 
feet.  The  recurrence  of  tc6^vot, 
which  is  only  used  in  the  account  of 
this  miracle  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  all  the  narratives  is  worthy  d 


notice. 

Among  other  facts  whidi  St  Join 
mentions  incidentally  as  well-known 
are  the  calliag  of  'the  twelve'  iitcKf- 
(offOcu,  John  vi.  70.  CC  Lake  vi.  1 3 ) : 
the  differenoe  between  our  Loid*i 
birthplace  and  place  of  abode  (John 
viL  43):  His  relation  to  Josqdi  (L 
46 ;  vl  42). 

'  This  dear  presupposition  of  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  &cfes 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  which  is  diovn 
in  these  minute  referenoes,  and  pene- 
trates the  whole  Gospel,  has  two 
important  bearings  which,  ahhoogh 
necessarily  connoted,  yet  refer  to 
different  Imes  of  thought.  In  detail 
it  tends  to  establish  tl^  minute  tratk 
of  the  events  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  andmore  generally,  by  sliov- 
ing  that  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
evangelic  fitcts  was  revealed  atatime 
when  the  simple  narratives  wwe 
afa-eady  current,  it  refutes  Uw  theoiy 
of  an  imaginary  history  invented  to  1 
supply  a  mental  want.  The  troth 
lay  in  the  facts ;  but  the  facts  mn 
accepted  in  themselves  before  tfaeir 
inner  meaning  was  laid  open. 
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Son  and  the  Comforter  ^  The  mystery  of  the  Atonement  chap.  v. 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  our  Lord's  last  words  to  His 
disciples,  but  it  nowhere  is  stated  with  such  simple  dis- 
tinctness as  in  the  phrase  recorded  by  St  Matthew  and 
St  Mark,  in  which  it  is  said  that  *  the  Son  of  man  came... 
to  give  His  life  a  xansom  for  many'.'  In  the  Synoptists,  no 
less  than  in  St  John,  Christ  clahns  for  Himself  the  posses- 
sion of '  all  power^,'  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  sole  revela- 
tion of  the  Father*.  In  both  there  are  traces  of  the  same 
images,  of  the  same  thoughts,  of  the  same  language*.  And 
it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  St  John  nowhere 

^  Matt.  xzviiL  19 ;  John  xy.  xvi.  Testament.  ^AvrCKirrpw  occurs  1  Tim. 

Xfii.  ii.  6. 

»  Matt  XX-  a8 ;  Mark  x.  45  (X<J-  »  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  Cf.  xxii.  41— 

rpw  itn-l  iroXXwr).    The  word  \&rpo¥  46. 

is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  *  Matt.  xi.  27. 

^  The  foUowing  examples  wiU  be  sufficient  to  justify  what  is  said : 
(i)     Coincidences  in  imagery. 

John  iii.  3  (the  new  birth) ;  Matt.  xviiL  3  (become  as  little 

children). 
John  iv.  35  ;  Matt.  ix.  37  (the  great  hanrest). 
John  xiiL  1  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  37  (the  Master  serving).     Gf.  Luke 

xxii.  '37. 
John  xiii.  16 ;  Matt.  x.  14,  25  (the  master  and  servant). 
John  iii.  29 ;  Matt.  xxii.  a  (the  bridegroom). 

(3)    Coincidences  in  thought. 

John  V.  14;  Matt.  xii.  43 — ^45  (the  worse  thing). 

John  ix.  39 ;  Matt.  xiii.  13.  Cf.  John  xii.  40  (the  eyes  blinded). 

John  xiiL  20;  Matt.  x.  40  (the  Father  received  by  the  faith- 
ful). 

John  y.  30;  Matt.  xxvi.  30  (the  Father's  will  done). 

John  iii.  17 ;  Luke  ix.  56  (the  mission  to  save). 

John  yii.  39;  x.  15;  Matt.  xi.  37  (the  Father  known  to 
Christ). 

(3)    Coincidences  in  language. 

John  iv.  44;  Matt.  xiii.  57  (the  prophet  without  honour). 
John  xii.  25 ;  Luke  xvii.  33  (the  soul  loved  and  lost). 
John  V.  8 ;  Mark  ii.  9  (the  words  of  healing). 
To  these  may  be  added  the  parallel  reports  of  the  judgment  of  the  people : 
Jobn  iv.  19;  Luke  vii.  16 — John  vi.  42;  Matt.  xiii.  55 — John  vii.  15; 
Malt.  xiiL  54.     And  while  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  xxvi.  61)  mention  the 
■pecial  diarge  against  the  Lord  of  speaking  against  the  Temple,  St  John 
uooe  gives  tiie  woids  which  led  to  the  charge  (John  iL  19.    Cf.  Matt, 
xii  6). 

WEsro.  OOBP.  T 
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c^AP  ^-  attributes  to  our  Lord  the  key-words  of  his  own  terminology. 
In  his  Gospel,  as  in  the  others,  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as 
*  the  Son'  or  *  the  Son  of  man,^  and  never  as  *  the  Word^' 

3.  In  c%(k-  One  other  point  of  coincidence  between  the  Synoptists 

and  St  John  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  coincidence  d 
the  characters  which  they  describe.  The  scene  varies,  tk 
manner  varies,  the  substance  (in  some  sense)  varies,  but 
the  great  figures  who  give  life  to  the  picture  are  the  same. 
This  kind  of  resemblance,  which  in  fiction  is  one  of  the 
subtlest  refinements  of  art,  in  such  writings  as  the  Groq)els 
is  a  clear  sign  of  absolute  truth.  Where  it  cannot  spring 
from  elaborate  design,  it  must  be  the  result  of  faithful  por- 
traiture. 

ThBcharaoter  It  has  been  oftcu  and  most  truly  said  that  the  character 
of  our  Lord,  as  drawn  by  the  Evangelists,  is  in  itself  the 
one  sufficient  proof  of  their  veracity.  No  character  could 
have  been  further  removed  firom  the  popular  ideal  of  the 
time,  none  more  entirely  beyond  the  conception  of  men 
reared  amidst  dreams  of  national  hope,  and  checked  at 
every  step  by  the  signs  of  foreign  power.  A  natural  awe 
commonly  hinders  us  from  picturing  to  ourselves  the  Per- 

^  John  iii.    lo— 21,  mnd  97 — 36,  I  think,  regard  riif  fuiiX,  OeAr  aod 

might  ftt  first  sight  seem  exceptions  I.  Up,  m  explaiiAtions  of  the  pnced- 

to  this  remark.    Yet  on  a  careful  ing  added  by  the  EranffeHsts,  whi^ 

reading  of  the  passages  it  seems  im-  do  not  modify  ^^  only  d^fiM  ^ 


possible  not  to  ieel  that  the  Evange-  sense.     Gf.  i  John  y.  20.    T^  title 

Ust  is  in  part  commenting  on  and  Juum  Ckrui  is  commonly  giv«B  to 

explaining  the  testimony  which  he  our  Lord  in  the  Acts  and  Epsdei, 

records.    Hie   comments    seem    to  but  occurs  only  in  the  introdnobooi 

begin  respeotiTely  at  yerses  16  and  to  the  Gktspels:  Matt  i.  i,  16,  18; 

31.    These  additions  will  seem  less  Mark  i.  i ;  John  i.  17,  or,  in  other 

singukr  if  we  remember  that  they  words,  in  those  sections  which  foriBad 

set  forth  the   spiritual   essence  of  no  part  of  the  original  traditioo. 

Christianity  in  relation  to  the  legal  This   peculiarity    is    impovtant  m 

righteousness  and  to  the  preparatory  showing  the  two  stages  in  the  hi^ 

mission  of  the  Baptist.  tory  of  the  Gospels,  though  it  wiQ 

These  explanatory  comments  re-  not  bear  out  the  oonchicioo  whick 

ceiye  a  striking  illustration  from  a  Dr  Dobbin    (Dayidson,  /irfrsrf.  i 

siufirle  phrase  introduced  into  John  491  ff.)    drew    from  it,  as  to  ik« 

xyli.  3.    The  title  'IrfffoOs  Upwrbt  in  priori^  of  the  Gospels  in  th«ir  fit' 

such  a  connexion  is  wholly  without  sent  form  to  the  Epistles.    Gt  pp^ 

parallel  in  the  Gospels;  and  we  musty  188  £ 
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son  of  onr  Blessed  Lord  with  any  individual  distinctness.  <?h^'  v 
In  one  sense  it  is  trae  that  He  has  no  individnalitj,  for  the 
aspects  of  His  hmnan  natore  are  practicallj  infinite;  bnt 
we  do  not  even  apprehend  £Qs  character  indiyidoallj  in 
the  different  lights  in  which  it  is  presented.  The  mind 
dirinks  firom  analysis,  lest  criticism  should  take  the  place 
of  devotion;  and  jet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  we  maj 
'see  Christ  in  the  flesh/  and  strengthen  our  faith  bj  the 
contemplation  of  those  traits  of  a  divine  hnmanily,  which 
furnish  for  all  ages  the  perfect  type  of  life.  Touching  only 
on  one  small  border  of  this  subject,  we  may  notice  some 
features  in  the  character  of  our  Lord  which  are  traced  both 
m  the  Synoptists  and  St  John.  The  variety  of  the  cir- 
comstances  establishes  the  truthfulness  of  the  impression, 
and  helps  to  present  the  Saviour  to  us,  not  as  a  mere  em- 
bodiment of  an  idea,  as  some  have  taught,  but  moving  in  a 
world  of  action,  and  influenced  by  the  complex  feelings  to 
which  we  are  subject  At  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
His  Work,  St  John,  as  we  have  already  seen^,  shows  how 
He  drew  a  line  between  natural  and  spiritual  claims:  so  in 
the  Synoptists, '  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  to  His  disci- 
ples and  said*  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren,*  when 
for  a  moment  His  earthly  kindred  sought  to  interrupt  His 
work  of  mercy*.  By  the  well  at  Sychar  He  sat  down 
'wearied,'  and  then  forgot  EUs  request  and  His  fatigue  in 
conversing  with  the  Samaritan,  so  that  ^His  disciples 
prayed  Him,  saying.  Master,  eat.  But  He  said  unto  them, 
I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of'.'  And  so  again, 
^fter  He  had  retired  into  the  wilderness  with  EQs  disciples, 
fer  'they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,'  when  He  saw 

Puch  people,  He  'was  moved  with  compassion  toward 
em,  and  began  to  teach  them  many  things^.'    In  each 


^ 


*  p.  «70,  n.  «.  1  *  John  iv.  6,  7,  31  ff. 

'lfaU.zu.46fl:;Marktir.  saffl;         «  Markvi  3iff.  Cf.MMkuLso. 
»iikeTiiL  19. 

T2 
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CHAP.  V.  case  the  same  bodily  want  is  recognized,  and  in  each  case 
it  yields  to  the  pressure  of  a  higher  desire.  The  Jews, 
when  they  saw  His  acts  of  authority,  said  unto  Him,  *  "What 
sign  showest  Thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  Thou  doest  these 
things? .  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.'  *■  An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  He  said,  in  another  place,  '  seeketh 
after  a  sign;  and  there  shall  be  no  sign  given  to  it,  but  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  ^'  In  both  cases  the  manner, 
the  thought,  the  lesson  is  the  same.  We  feel  that  both  are 
utterances  of  the  same  Person,  and  yet  such  that  no  meie 
power  of  imitation  could  have  passed  fix)m  one  to  the  other, 
John,  when  in  prison,  sent  to  ask  Christ,  *  Art  Thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?  Jesus  aa- 
swered... Qt)  and  show  John  again  those  things  which  je 
do  hear  and  see.'  '  K  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto 
them,  they  had  not  had  sin...H  I  had  not  done  among 
them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 
had  sin...*.'  The  testimony  of  word  and  deed,  that  is 
enough  to  reassure  the  last  prophet  who  would  have  has- 
tened, it  may  be,  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to 
condemn  those  who  ^  had  seen  and  hated  both  Him  and  His 
Father.'  A  short  sentence  from  the  lips  of  One  who  *  knew 
what  was  in  man'  lays  open  the  whole  inner  life  and 
brings  to  its  final  issue  the  struggle  which  divides  it 
whether  of  faithful  repentance,  as  when  He  said,  'Go,  call 
thy  husband,'  or  of  sad  abandonment,  as  when  He  gave 
the  command  to  Him  whom  He  loved,  *  Gro  thy  way,  sdl 
whatever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor*.'  Nicodemus^ 
when  he  seemed  to  claim  for  himself  the  gift  of  wise  di^ 
cemment,  was  met  by  the  answer,  ^  Except  a  man  be  bortt 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod.'  When  the  dis^ 
ciples  disputed  'Who  is  the  greatest,'  Jesus  set  a  little 

^  John  ii.  19 ;  Matt.  xii.  39.  *  Matt.  xi.  4;  John  zr.  34. 

'  John  IT.  x6 ;  Mark  x.  91. 
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child  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said,  *  Except  ye  be  con-  <?"ap.  y. 
verted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^'  The  multitude  crowded  round 
Him  in  wild  anger,  and  *He  hid  Himself,  and  going 
through  the  midst  of  them  so  passed  by,'  if  perhaps,  their 
ain  might  be  yet  averted '.  The  same  simple  words,  *  Fol- 
low me/  mark  the  discipleship  of  Philip  in  St  John,  which 
elsewhere  determine  the  call  of  Matthew*.  The  over- 
zealous  request  of  St  Peter  was  anticipated  by  a  question 
which  reproved  his  zeal,  and  in  the  same  way  the  saluta- 
tion of  Nicodemus  seems  to  have  replied  to  the  doubts  with 
which  his  mind  was  filled*.  In  St  John,  as  in  the  Synop- 
tiste,  the  dealing  of  our  Lord  with  those  who  came  to  Him 
is  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  absolute  insight,  so  that 
His  words  were  the  touchstone  by  which  their  thoughts 
were  revealed.  Love  is  blended  with  judgment,  and  the 
voice  of  encouragement  with  the  call  to  faith,  in  a  way 
which  finds  no  parallel  in  history.  The  image  is  divine, 
and  bears  witness  to  a  divine  prototype. 

The  vastness  of  the  character  of  the  Lord  is  best  seen  The  eharaeur 
by  contrast  with  any  of  the  other  characters  in  the  Gospels. 
These,  however  noble,  are  yet  limited,  and  capable  of 
being  realized  in  a  definite  form.  Every  one  has  a  distinct 
conception  of  St  Peter  and  St  John.  They  have  an  indi- 
viduality which,  in  this  sense,  our  Lord  could  not  have; 
tnd  St  Peter,  above  all,  is  the  one  in  whom  this  is  most 
marked.  Quick  in  action  even  to  rashness,  and  bold  in 
word  even  to  presumption,  he  is  yet  the  founder  of  the 
outward  Church.  In  St  John,  and  in  the  Synoptists,  the 
essential  outlines  of  his  character  answer  to  the  symbolic 
name  which  all  the  Evangelists  notice  as  given  to  him  by 

^  John  iii  3  (otSaMcy^yer.  1) ;  Matt  ix.  9  (cf.  viii.  11).  Compare  also  the 

xviiL  I  ff.  deOre  6irla<a  fwv,  Matt.  iv.  19. 
*  John  viii.  59 ;  Luke  iv.  30.  *  Matt.  xvii.  25 ;  John  i.  47,  48.- 

'  John  i  43  {cL  xxi.  19) ;  Matt. 
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CHAP.  Y.  Christ*;  and  several  corresponding  traits  may  be  placed 
together  so  as  to  show  the  real  unity  which  lies  beneath  the 
different  narratives.  In  the  first  two  Gospels  it  is  related 
that  when  our  Lord  began  to  speak  of  His  coming  suffer- 
ings at  Jerusalem,  '  Peter  took  Him  and  began  to  reboke 
Him,  saying,  Be  it  £ur  firom  Thee,  Lord:  this  shall  not  be 
unto  Thee.'  In  St  John,  when  at  the  last  supper,  Christ 
served  His  disciples  and  girded  EUmself  to  wash  their  feet, 
*  Peter  saith  unto  Him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feetV 
He  cannot  for  a  moment  endure  the  thought  of  the  homi- 
liation  of  his  Lord,  whether  among  His  enemies  or  Eia 
own  followers;  and  if  he  adds  afterwards  with  the  over- 
haste  of  a  natural  reaction:  'Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  bat 
also  my  head  and  my  hands;'  it  is,  as  when  at  the  Trans- 
figuration, he  would  have  *  built  three  tabernacles*  for 
Christ  and  Moses  and  Elias,  *  not  knowing  what  he  said,' 
but  eager  to  realize  to  the  full  a  blessing  of  which  he  onlj 
half  perceived  the  import,  and  unable  to  wait  in  cab 
assurance  on  the  will  of  His  Master*.  This  impatient 
energy,  which  seems  to  be  ever  striving  after  the  issues  of 
things,  made  him  give  expression  in  many  cases  to  the 
thoughts  which  others  cherished,  perhaps  vaguely*.  Thus 
it  was  in  his  noble  confession  of  Christ's  divine  majesty,  in 

^  John  i.  42,  Xd  et  'LlfMP  6  vlbt  ment  to  tbe  Apostolate.    Tbe  coo- 

Itadufov'  ffd  k\ii&^  Ktfipcis,  d  ipfvf-  trast  between  John  L  41,  vb  dli^ 

v€6erai  Uirpot.   This  prophetic  nam-  and  the  phrase  preeerved  by  Si  M»^ 

ing  (xkrjdi/iffTi)  may  have  been  repeated  thew  in  the  record  of  the  ooofiBBBka 

at  the  commission  of  the  TVelve,  is  yery  striking :  Matt  zvl  i/i  ^ 

though  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ian-  et  Uhpot,    The  prophecy  wm  tlia 

goage  used  in  describiog  that  event  fulfilled. 

which  necessarily  leads  to  that  con-  *  Matt.  xtL  11  ff;  Mark  1^ 

elusion  (Matt.  x.  1,  Xtfiw  6  \e76-  31  ff ;  John  ziii.  8. 

ftcrof  n^-pof .    Luke  iii.  16,  koI  iir^-  *  John  xiiL  9 ;  Matt,  xm  4 ;  V»A 

$7fK€  6yofia  tQ  Z.  Uirpctf,    Luke  yi.  ix.  5,  6 ;  Luke  ix.  33. 

14,  dr  Kol  dM/uLfft  Uirpw).  St  Mark  *  This  is  seen  in  serenl  Cttfe 

usee  the  same  phrase  of  the  title  of  traits :  Mark  xi.  71,  dM^tviK^  ^ 

the  sons  of  Zebedee ;   koI  iridniKer  IL  Xfyet.     Matt.  xxi.  ao,  iWrm  tl 

adrdtt    Mfjuira    Boe»€py4s,   a   title  /uiSfrral  iOa^iMffw,    'Lvikt  tuI  45> 

which  evidently  points  to  some  spe-  etrey  6  11.  koX  ol  tr^  airf,  Uixk  ?• 

dal  fiurt,   which  can  hardly  have  $1,  iKryw  ol /M0rfTaXadr^. 
been  connected  with  their  appoint- 
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which  St  John  has  preserved  one  trait  of  singular  interest,  chap,  v. 
According  to  the  details  which  he  has  recorded,  the  confes- 
sion itself  was  connected  with  action:  *Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  {pruiard)  of  eternal  life^' 
Mid  in  virtue  of  this  practical  power  he  received  the  special 
charge :  *  Do  thou  when  thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy 
brethren*,'  Elsewhere  he  would  know  of  the  future  of 
himself  or  others:  'Behold,  we  forsook  all  and  followed 
Thee,  what  shall  we  have  therefore^?'  *Lord,  and  what 
shall  this  man  do*?'  He  cannot  rest  in  uncertainty  where 
knowledge  might  prove  the  guide  to  deeds.  If  the  Lord 
spoke  of  *  blind  leaders,'  he  said,  'Declare  unto  us  this 
parable:'  if  of  watchful  service,  'Lord,  speakest  Thou  this 
parable  unto  {irpo^)  us,  or  even  unto  all?'  if  of  a  traitor 
among  the  Apostles,  he  beckoned  to  '  the  disciple  who 
leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom,'  *  Tell  who  it  is  of  whom  He 
speaks : '  if  of  a  coming  separation,  *  Lord,  why  cannot  I 
foflow  Thee  now*?'  Frequently  the  characteristics  of  St 
Peter  are  seen  in  action.  Now  he  would  pay  the  Temple- 
tribute  for  Christ,  as  jealous  for  His  ritual  *  righteousness:' 
now  he  follows  Him  *  with  a  sword'  to  Grethsemane^.  We 
feel  at  once  that  the  walking  on  the  waters  and  the  failing 
iaith  are  a  true  figure  of  his  following  Christ  to  the  place 
of  judgment  and  then  denying  Him''^.     Then  follows  the 

^  John  ▼!.  6S,  69.  The  words  are  ^  Matt.  xir.  aS;  zxvi.   35,  and 

the  tme  complement  of  Lnke  y.  8.  parallela.    Much  discussion  has  been 

Ct  Matt.  xtL  17 ;  Mark  viii.  29;  raised  as  to  the  narratiTes  of  the 

Lake  ix.  40.  denial  of  St  Peter,  and  the  differ- 

*  Luke  T"i-  31  f.  a^  irort  iri-  enoes  which  occur  in  them  are  gene- 
ffrp^ai.  rally  insisted  upon  as  offering  the 

^  Matt.  xix.  97.  Of.  Mark  x.  98 ;  clearest  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 

I^ukexriii.  38.  maintaining  the  verbcU  accuracy  of 

*  John  ^"i  ti,  K6fM,  ovTOf  Si  tL  the  Evangelists.    A  oomparison  of 

*  Matt  XT.  15 ;  Luke  xiL  41 ;  the  texts  in  question  rather  creates 
JohnxiiL  24.  (Of.  p.  146,  n.  i) ;  John  surprise  that  difficulty  should  have 
xiii.  37.  Oompare  the  anestion,  been  felt  by  any  who  picture  the 
M&ti  xviiL  91 :  '  Lord,  how  oft  scene  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
i^  my  brother  sin  against  me,  happened. 

Ukd  I  forgive  him?'  All  the  Evangelists  fix  the  ^f^oe 

*  Ma<t.  xviL  14 ;  John  xviiL  10.       as  the  same,  '  the  cou^  of  the  Uigh 
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swift  and  complete  reaction.  St  John  first  looks  into  Ac 
empty  sepulchre,  but  St  Peter  first  enters  it^  St  John 
first  recognizes  the  risen  Lord  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  bat 
St  Peter  first  casts  himself  into  the  water  to  be  with  Him*. 
Perfect  truthfulness  alone  can  account  for  the  minute  har- 
mony of  all  the  features  in  such  a  character,  portrayed  in 
books  most  widely  separated  in  origin  and  date. 

More  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  combining  into  one 
picture  the  various  traits  which  have  been  recorded  of  the 
person  of  St  John.    He  is  but  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Sy- 


Priest '  (4  ad\ii  rod  d^tep^f ,  Matt. 
xxvi.  58 ;  Mark  xiv.  54 ;  Luke  xxiL 
54»  55;  Jol»n  3tTiu.  16,  17).  The 
narrative  of  St  John,  which  distin- 
guishes a  hearing  before  Annas  from 
the  hearing  before  Caiaphas,  yet 
dearly  implies  that  all  the  denials 
were  made  in  the  same  spot  (xviii.  1 8, 
2$).  From  this  fact  connected  with 
Luke  xxii.  61,  &o.  it  seems  probable 
that  *  the  house  of  the  High  Priest ' 
included  the  official  apartments  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas.  (Of.  Strauss, 

S  117.) 

But  it  is  sud,  the  persons  who 
provoke  Peter  to  the  denial  are.  dif- 
ferently given.  This  requires  careful 
notice,  (i)  All  the  Evangelists  agree 
that  the  first  question  was  put  by 
'a  damsel'  (Matt.  xxvi.  69,  /da 
iratbiaKti,  Mark  xiv.  66,  fUa  tQp 
ToiSiaKQif  rod  dpx^P^^'  Luke  xxii. 
56,  ToiStatcri  rir.  John  xviii.  17,  i^ 
m-atSUricrj  ij  $vpiap6s),  St  John  adds 
that  she  was  '  the  portress/  St  Luke 
that  the  question  was  put  as  St  Peter 
'  sat  by  the  fire :'  so  far  aU  is  per- 
fectly harmonious,  for  I  do  not 
notice  the  variations  in  the  words  of 
the  question,  which  are  Greek  ren- 
derings of  the  Aramaic,  and  per- 
fectly agree  in  sense.  (1)  In  the 
narrative  of  the  second  denial  the 
persons  who  assail  St  Peter  are 
variously  given.  St  Matthew  (71) 
says,  'another  woman'  (AXXi?);  St 
Miark  (69)  *the  same  damsel '  (^  xeu- 
ilaicri) ;  St  Luke  (58)  *  another  man ' 


(irepot) ;  St  John  (15)  simply,  *th«y 
said '  {etiroif).  The  phrase  of  St  Jokn 
brings  the  whole  scene  before  ui  as 
the  others  describe  it  in  detaiL  A 
crowd  is  gathered  round  the  fire 
(John  xviii.  18) :  the  portress  teUt 
her  suspicions  to  the  bystandos 
(Mark  xiv.  69) :  the  accusation  b 
repeated  by  various  persons,  and  3t 
Peter  left  the  group  (Matt,  xxvi  71, 
4^€\06pTa  els  Td¥  wvXtova),  repeating 
his  hasty  denial  (Mark  xiv.  70, 
^pretro.  No  one  uses  the  imperfect 
in  the  former  case).  (3)  This  most 
natural  conception  of  the  event  a 
further  brought  out  on  the  tfairi 
denial.  St  Luke  (59)  says, '  another 
said.  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  aldo  wai 
with  Him;  for  he  is  a  Gahleaa/ 
St  John  (16),  *  One  of  the  Mrruiti 
of  the  High  Priest,  being  his  kint- 
man  whose  ear  Peter  cut  ofiE^  satfth, 
Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden 
with  Himt'  Here  St  Matthew  and 
St  Mark  notice  the  number  of  the 
assailants:  '  they  that  stood  by  said' 
(Matt,  xxvi  73,  ol  i<rrims  dror. 
Mark  xiv.  70,  ol  wapearOrft  tXtyv^ 
The  narratives  present  us  with  three 
acts  of  denial,  as  they  may  be  most 
naturally  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  crowded  court  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  popular  ferment. 

On  the  conduct  of  St  Peter  him- 
self Luthardt  has  some  good  r»* 
marks  :  a,  a.  0,  108  S. 

^  John  XX.  6. 

■  -John  xxi  7. 
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noptists,  and  a  mighty  revolution  was  interposed  between  ^ap.  v. 
these  earlier  notices  and  the  testimonies  of  his  own  writings. 
Besides  this  the  character  itself  is  one  whicM  almost  eludes 
description.  The  intense  concentration  and  power  of  an 
inner  life  flashes  out  at  some  rare  moments,  but  commonly 
the  life  flows  on  with  deep  and  still  course.  St  John  was, 
indeed,  a  *  Son  of  Thunder\'  but  the  thunder  is  itself  the 
unfrequent  witness  of  the  might  of  elements  long  gathering. 
There  is  a  diflerence  between  the  style  of  St  John  and  that 
which  we  should  assign  to  the  Gralilasan  apostle,  but  the 
style  is  only  the  reflection  of  his  completed  character. 
There  is  the  difference  between  a  former  and  a  latter  faith, 
such  as  we  find  abo  between  the  recorded  acts  and  epistles 
of  St  Peter;  but  iiAhe  Apocalypse,  tm^  the  Catholic  letters 
of  St  John,  we  trace  the  identity  of  his  nature  in  the 
course  of  its  development./  The  same  zeal  which  would  , 

have  caLlei^refrom  heaveriXm  the  inhospitable  Samaritans, 
though  guided  now  to  another  end,  A.eno\mcea  plagues  and 
destruction  on  htm  who  takes  from  or  adds  to  the  words  of 
his prophecyK\  The  same  jealousy  for  Christ  which  forbade 
the  working  of  one  who  followed  not  toith  them,  though 
purified  by  a  higher  faith,  warns  the  elect  lady  not  to  bid 
God  speed  to  him  who  ahideth  not  in  the  doctrine^.  The 
same  fervent  spirit  in  defence  of  truth  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
recognized  by  tradition,  and  that  too  combined  with  the 
tenderest  love*.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  such  a 
combination.  The  same  deep  feeling  is  the  source  of  both 
characteristics.  And  as  the  affectionate  letters  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  and  to  Timothy,  with  their  clearer  revelations  of 
divine  truth,  only  unfold  to  us  another  view  of  the  '^reat 
Apostle,  so  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  in  its  fulness  of  medi- 
tative devotion,  helps  us  to  realize  the  whole  Chi-istian 

^  The /bnv»  of  the  surname  is  well  tators  on  the  passage, 

explamed  by  Lightfoot,  Hot,  Htbr,  *  Luke  ix.  45 ;  Apoo.  xxii.  18. 

ad  Mare,  iii  17  :  the  general  sense  '  Luke  ix.  49;  2  John,  9,  10. 

by  Meyer,  and  most  recent  commen-  *  Cf.  p.  334 1, 
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CHAP.  Y.  course  of  him,  who  first  with  eager  hope  acknowledged  in 
Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  saw  in  the  SpirU  of  God 
fiarthest  into  ttfe  history  of  the  Church,  and  guarded  most 
jealously  its  early  creeds  Throughout  the  whole  life  of 
St  John, — ^in  Samaria,  in  Fatmos,  in  Ephesus,  in  the  old 
world  of  Judaism,  in  the  new  world  of  Christianity,  uid  in 
that  meeting-point  of  the  two  dispensations,  which  was  the 
fiery  trial  of  the  early  Church:  in  the  most  distant  times, 
and  in  the  most  diverse  lands,  we  ever  find  the  same  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  Lord,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Di- 
vine,— alike  distinguished  firom  the  zeal  of  St  Peter  for 
His  outward  glory,  and  the  energy  of  St  Paul  for  His 
extended  influence, — enlightened,  indeed,  and  spiritualised 
by  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  himself  and  in  the  worii 
and  yet  unchanged.  The  youthftd,  womanly  form,  which 
art  has  assigned  to  St  John,  has  served  to  remove  from 
our  minds  Ae  stronger  features  of  his  nature.  Yet  these 
may  not  be  forgotten,  for  even  in  this  aspect  the  eagle  is 
his  true  symbol.  His  love  was  no  soft  feeling,  bat  s 
living  principle,  an  absolute  devotion  to  truth,  as  he  hid 
seen  and  known  it  in  the  Person  of  his  Lord*  He  stands 
forth  as  the  ideal  of  a  thoughtfiil  Christian,  relentleas 
against  evil,  and  yet  patient  with  the  doubting.  He  *ta^ 
ried  till  the  Lord  came,'  and  left  his  Grospel  as  the  witness 
and  seal  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  apostolic  work*. 
stjohn'i  From  this  point  of  sight  the  new  scope  of  his  Gospel 

latum  to  a      answcrcd  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  world.     The  period 
which  intervened  between  the  dates  of  the  Synoptic  Go- 

>  John  i.  35 — 37;  Apoo.  i.  ra  except  St  Peter,  aad  perbapi  t^ 

*  There  is  not  space  now  to  dwell  sons  of  Zebedee,  but  in  St  Jolko  «• 

on  the  other  chanMsters  traced  in  St  hare  characteristic  traits  of  St  Ai* 

John,  but  one  general  remark  must  drew  ^.  41  ff. ;  tL  8,  9 ;  xiL  ti),  Si 

be  made.    The  number  of  distinct  Philip  (i.  44  ff. ;  iri.  5 ;  zii.  si  ^'t 

rtons  portrayed  by  him  is  a  sinru-  xiy.  8  f.),  St  Thomas  (xi.  16;  xir. 

mark  of  the  authenticity  of  his  5 ;  xx.  94  ff.),  St  Jude  (xir.  39).  ^ 

narratiye.    In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  parallel  between  Luke  x.  39  c  witk 

no  one  stands  out  from  the  Apostles  John  xi.  has  been  often  dnwn. 
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spels  and  St  John's  was,  beyond  any  other,  ftill  of  the  chap,  v. 
distress  of  nations  with  perplexity^  and  marked  by  the 
diaJcing  of  the  powers  ofheaven^  which  proved,  so  to  speak, 
to  be  the  birth-pains  of  the  Christian  Church^.  When  Judaism. 
St  John  wrote,  the  Jews  were  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations^  and  men  asked  why  Grod  had  cast  away  His 
people?  what  there  was  in  the  Grospel-history  which 
explained  the  rejection  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  whom, 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  camef 

On  another  side  St  Paul  had  given  to  Christianity  its  Christianity, 
intellectual  development.     He  had  completed  the  work***** 
which  St  Peter  had  began,  and  maintained  the  freedom  of 
the  Gtentile  converts  who  had  been  first  received  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Circumcision.    The  storm  which  had  raged  ^c^  «•  *t- 
&om  Jerusalem  to  Pontus,  from  Antioch  to  Bome,  had 
now  ceased,  but  the  fashion  of  the  Church  was  changed, 
and  men  asked  what  ground  there  was  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Messiah  for  this  new  form  of  Christianity? 

And  yet  again,  Christianity  had  come  into  contact  Philosophy, 
with  Philosophy.  The  voice  of  the  preacher  had  been 
heard  in  Alexandria  by  the  scholars  of  Philo,  and  at  Hie-  CjJ.  iv.  is. 
rapolis  by  the  friends  of  Epictetus ;  and  many  must  have 
inquired  how  far  the  new  doctrines  served  to  unfold  the 
inner  life  of  man?  how  far  they  fulfilled  the  aspirations  of 
the  Academy  and  realized  the  morality  of  the  Porch? 

To  all  these  deep  questionings,  xmencountered  for  the  Them  of  the 
most  part  by  the  former  Evangelists,  who  regarded  rather  i^ounjto- 
the  outward  form  of  the  Christian  faith  than  its  rational  or  Jwmata 
spiritual  development,  St  John  replies  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord's  Life.    The  Jews,  as  a  nation,  had  rejected  the 
Saviour:  He  came  to  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him 
notK  Throughout  the  whole  ministry  of  Christ,  as  recorded 

^  Luke  zzL  7$,  16.  Cf.  Tao.  EiH.  hmnimaram  casus,  eodo  terraque  pro- 

^  ^  3.    Sometimes  the  laDguage  of  digia  et  falminum  monitus. 
the  historian  ooinddes  Terbally  with  *  Liike  zzi.  24. 

Scripture :  Pnster  mnltipliois  rerum  '  John  L  1 1  (rd  tSio,  <A  (Scot). 
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ChritUan 
doctrine: 


in  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  progress  of  this  wilful  blindness 
is  traced,  till  the  record  closes  with  the  fatal  sentenoe: 
Though  Jesus  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  iheni^  yet 
the  Jews  believed  not  on  Htm;  as  Esaias  prophesied  when  he 
saw  His  glory y  and  spake  of  Him^. 

Nor  are  the  great  doctrines  on  which  St  Paul  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  doctrines  of  fidth,  of  love,  of  providence,  of  a 
redemption,  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  brought  out  less  distinctlj 
by  St  John  than  the  fall  of  the  Jews'.    It  is  true  that  we 


*  John  L  II ;  xii.  37 — 41.    Cf. 
p.  156. 

One  peculiarity  of  St  John's  Ian- 
ffuage  in  this  view  Lb  to  be  noticed. 
He  speaks  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Lord  ahnost  always  as  '  the  Jews ' 
{oL  'I0v8cuoi),  which  phrase  is  never 
used  by  the  Svnoptists  in  this  sense, 
who  employ  the  specific  terms,  '  the 
Pharisees,'  &c.  St  John  uses  the 
term,  'the  Pharisees,'  frequently  in 
a  definite  sense  (i.  '34;  iv.  i,  &o.) 
but  never  '  the  scribes '  (John  viii.  3 
is  even  on  this  account  to  be  con- 
demned), 'the  lawyers,'  'the  Sad- 
duoees.'  The  Synoptists  on  the  other 
hand  only  put  the  title,  '  the  Jews,' 
in  the  mouth  of  Gentiles :  Matt.  ii. 
a ;  Matt,  xxvii.  i  r  ff.  and  parallels, 
with  very  rare  exceptions  wnere  they 
add  notes,  as  it  were,  to  the  original 
narrative:  Matt.  xxviiL  15;  Mark 
viL  3 ;  Luke  vii.  3 ;  xxiii.  51  (though 
these  two  last  instances  are  more  re- 
markable). St  John  regards  the 
nation  after  its  final  apostasy,  and 
the  distinctions  of  party  are  lost  in 
their  common  unbelief.  It  seems 
strange  that  some  commentators 
should  have  grounded  an  objection 
on  this  'undesigned  coincidence' 
between  the  scope  and  the  lansuage 
of  the  Gospel  The  usage  of  St  Luke 
miheAcU  naturally  agrees  with  that 
of  St  John. 

Some  alleged  historical  difficulties 
will  be  noti^  afterwards  in  Chap, 
vm. 

'  It  would  carry  us  too  £ar  to  do 
more  than  allude  to   the   parallel 


which  may  be  drawn  between  St 
John  and  St  Paul  on  these  great 
topics.  The  following  hints  may 
suggest  a  line  of  inquiry : 

(a)  Pailh,  Never  the  abstraci 
xlarts,  but  always  active  as  wrcikv 
e/t,  a  transference  of  our  hope  to 
another  and  not  a  mere  assent  to  a 
fact,  Turrc^tw  rcrt,  a  constmctkRi 
which  occurs  commonly  in  this  sense 
(iv.  91,  50,  Ac.).  Thus  the  act  of 
faith  appears  as  the  ground  of  son- 
ship  (i.  13),  life  (iii.  15,  &c. ;  xL  95, 
96,  &c.),  support  (vL  35),  inspBration 
(vii.  38),  gmdance  (xii.  36, 46),  powe- 
(xiv.  12),  'the  work  of  God*  (vi.  29). 
In  the  Synoptists  '  faith  *  (wlffrts)  is 
the  mediative  energy  in  material 
deliverances  (Matt,  ix.  99 ;  Mark  ▼. 
34;  X.  59;  Luke  vii.  50;  viii.  48; 
xvii.  19 ;  xviiL  49),  as  the  types  of 
higher  deliveranoe,  and  the  metMrt 
of  material  power  (Matt.  ix.  99 ;  xxi. 
91;  MarkxL  99). 

(fi)  Love.  John  xiii.  '34;  xr.  ix 
(Contrast  Matt.  xxii.  39).  1  Cor.  xin. 

(7)  Providence,  '  ProdestiiiatioB.' 
John  vi.  64,  65 ;  iii.  97 ;  vi.  37,  44; 
V.  91 ;  XV.  16  (cf.  vL  70);  XV.  5; 
xvii.  19.  In  this  connexion  ^  d^ 
of  the  crisis  in  each  stage  oif  our 
Lord's  Life  and  speciaUy  of  His 
Passion,  as  its  crowning  point:  n. 
4 ;  vii.  30 ;  viiL  9o ;  xii  93,  97 ;  xuL 
I ;  xvi.  4 ;  xvii.  t,  Qt  6  Kulpias,  viL 
6—8. 

(d)  Sedemption,  i.  99;  iii.  14, 15; 
vL  51 ;  xii.  94 ;  xiii.  31.  Comp.  Bom. 
V.  8  with  John  lit  16. 

(c)  The  diviiUm  m  mv^   I  15. 
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can  trace  these  great  elements  of  Christianity  in  the  sym-  chap,  v. 
bolic  teaching  of  the  Sjnoptists,  and  in  scattered  sayings, 
but  they  form  the  staple  of  St  John's  narrative.  The 
lesson  is  at  least  co-ordinate  with  the  fact ;  and  the  plain 
revelations  which  he  made,-  as  he  recorded  the  deep  words 
on  which  he  had  long  pondered,  furnish  the  means  of  re- 
cognizing the  actual  fulness  of  the  other  Gospels.  With- 
out St  John,  it  might  seem  possible,  to  say  with  a  recent 
writer,  'Not  Paul  but  Jesus,'  but  with  him  the  unity  of  the 
New  Testament  is  vindicated,  and  the  chain  of  its  con- 
nexion finished. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  St  John's  Gospel  with  the  gjJJJ? 
greatest  problems  of  thought  and  life  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. A  few  words  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Apo- 
stle had  felt  that  there  are  mysteries  beyond  all  human 
understanding;  and  he  was  contented  to  state  them  in  the 
simplicity  of  antithetic  truths.  From  the  first  consecration 
of  social  intercourse  at  the  Marriage  Feast  to  the  last  utter- 
ances of  a  Master's  love,  the  course  of  spiritual  life  and 
death  is  traced  in  its  progressive  stages,  as  the  words  and 
works  of  the  Lord  are  recorded  year  by  year,  advancing 
together  in  ever-widening  spheres  to  their  final  consumma- 
tion. The  sublime  prayer  of  Plato*  is  answered  by  that 
Word  which  dbidea  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  The  possibility  joh^xv.  r. 
of  the  true  life,  of  which  Stoicism  was  but  a  counterfeit,  is 
secured  by  the  promised  Comforter,  through  Whom  we 
Bhall  do  the  works  which  Christ  did,  and  greaJter  works  John  xtv.  it. 
^  these^  because  He  has  gone  to  the  Father*. 

(^ooip.  Bom.  TiL  6  with  John  iii.  6.  4  X^7ov  Oelov   ru^t   diaropeu^ 

tod  John  fi.  6$  with  ^  Cor.  iii.  6.  i^eu. 

^  ^nUPhad.  85  b:  ^uf  yiip...T6p         *  Perhftps  it  is  from  lookmg  at 

f^rvrrm  rdm  i^dfitavbffoif  \iyww  Xa-  the  mysterious  depths  of  thought 

^a  Kol  8v0'cXc7rr^aror,  M  ro^  and  language,  often  uninteUigible  to 

'w  d^o^/icror,   (Jovep  M  ffx^lUas,  the  thinker  and  speaker,   that   8t 

foriwtOwra  diawkeOffoi  rhf  ptoif,  el  John  records  the  unoonscions  testi- 

M^  nt  i^MLiTo  dffi>aX4crtpop  koI  dxtv  mony  of  unbelieyers :  xl   51 ;  xix. 

Mripor  M  ptpawripw  ^/torot  ^i,  ««;  (xviii.  38). 
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CHAP.  T.  This  was  the  teaching  from  the  Life  of  Christ  which 

was  required  by  the  age  at  which  St  John  wrote,  and  it 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  pecoliarlj  fitted  to  supply  it 
His  early  call  to  the  Apostleship  enabled  him  to  regard 
Christianily  from  a  Christian  point  of  sight;  he  bad  to  ex- 
perience no  sadden  conversion,  like  St  Paul;  be  had  to 
abandon  no  ancient  prejudices,  like  St  Peter;  bis  whole 
nature  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  light,  and  the  Life,  and  the  Truth;  and  while  others 
wandered  on  distant  missions,  it  was  his  work  to  cherish 
the  Mother  of  his  Lord,  to  see  visions,  and  to  meditate  on 
tJohni^i,  tohat  he  had  heardy  and  looked  upon^  and  handled,  cf  tk 
Word  of  Lifi.  The  prophecies  which  ushered  in  the  new 
dispensation  failed;  the  tongues  which  gave  utterance  to 
the  raptures  of  the  first  believers  ceased;  the  knowledge  <^ 
the  early  Church  vanished  before  the  ftdler  development  of 
Christianity;  but  love  still  remained,  and  at  Ephesos, 
which  combined  all  the  refinement  of  Greek  culture  with 
the  freedom  of  Eastern  thought,  St  John  wrote  *  the  Gospd 
of  the  world,*  resolving  reason  into  intuition,  and  faith  into 
sight 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  DETAIL  OF  THE 
SYNOPTIC  EVANGELISTS. 


Willst  da  dioh  am  Ganaen  erquicken ; 

So  mnast  da  das  Ganze  im  Kleinsten  erblicken. 

GOITHB. 


HiTHEBTO  it  has  been  our  object  to  show  that  the  four   ohap.  tl 

Evangelists  were  naturally  fitted  to  record  the  Life  of 

Christ  under  the  different  forms  in  which  it  met  the  wants 
of  the  early  Church,  and  is  still  apprehended  by  our- 
selves. It  has  been  seen  that  the  Apostolic  age  was 
marked  by  the  existence  of  representative  types  of  reli- 
gious belief,  that  the  Qt)spel  narrative  was  shaped  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  pressure  of  immediate  needs,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing  under  circumstances  which 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  characteristics  which  had  been 
preserved  by  various  classes  of  the  first  teachers  and 
hearers,  that  the  fourth  is  distinguished  fi*om  the  other 
three  by  a  difference  which  is  likened  to  the  relation  of 
the  spirit  to  the  body,  of  the  universal  to  the  special,  or 
again,  of  the  testimony  of  the  loved  disciple  to  the  com- 
mon testimony  of  the  Church.  In  the  present  Chapter  we 
shall  examine  more  minutely  the  mutual  bearings  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels.  With  this  object  we  shall  review  in 
detail  the  accounts  which  they  contain  of  the  great  crises 
of  the  Life  of  our  Lord,  in  order  at  once  to  test  more 
rigorously,  and  define  more  clearly,  the  general  view  which 
has  been  proposed.    K  it  be  said  that  the  variations  to  be 
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CHAP.  VI.  alleged  can  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  we  at  once 
admit  the  statement;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  one  d 
the  elements  of  Inspiration  is  the  selection  of  a  messenger 
by  God,  who  shall  express  truth  in  its  human  form  with 
the  fulness  and  force  of  his  proper  character.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  Gospels  may,  and  in  some  sense  must 
have  arisen  naturally;  but  in  the  same  sense  the  whok 
working  of  Providence  is  natural,  and  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual feeling  in  past  time  have  been  consecrated  for  oih 
instruction  by  the  office  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  mode  in  which  the  different  Evangelists  deal  witi 
the  history  of  the  Incarnation  and  Birth  of  our  Larf 
offers  a  perfect  illustration  of  their  independence  and 
special  characteristics.  St  Mark,  who  records  the  active 
ministry  of  Christ,  gives  no  details  of  His  Infancy ;  and 
both  from  internal  and  external  grounds  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  this  respect  he  observed  the  limits  of  the 
first  oral  Gt)spel.  The  narrative  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Nativity  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  written  testimony 
and  not  of  the  first  proclamation ;  and  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke  combine  to  reveal  as  much  of  the  great  &ct8  as 
helps  us  to  apprehend,  not  the  event  itself,  but  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  welcomed  by  those  with  whom  Grod  mi 
pleased  to  work  in  its  accomplishment.  The  genealogj 
with  which  St  Mathew  opens  his  Gx)spel  introduces  at 
once  its  peculiar  subject^.    The  first  words  are  an  edio  d 

^  The  questions  iDVolved  in  the  remilts  which  these  critios  haiTe  ob- 

two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  are  so  tained  is  given  in  a  little  tracts  Tk 

numerous  and  intricate  that  it  is  Oenealogie*  in  8i  MatUkew  cmd  S 

impossible  to  enter  upon  them  here.  Luhe,  London,  1856.  Without  ai&rat* 

The  omission  of  the  discussion  is  of  ing  eveiy  deti^  in  the  explaaatiotj 

little  consequence,  as  it  has  been  proposed  we  may  be  satisfied  thU 

most  ably  conducted  by  Dr  Mill  every  discrepancy  can  be  ezpUiaed; 

{The  Evangdieal  accounU  of  the  de-  and  more  than  this  is  not  to  be  ex- 

$cerU  and  p<trentage  of  the  Saviour  pected  in  a  case,  where  neoeaaarilj 

vindicated,   Cambr.    1842)  and   by  much  of  the  history  is  most  obscure. 

Lord  A.  Hervey  {The  Oenealogiee  of  Both    genealogies    without    doabt 

our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  give  the    descent  of   Joseph — the 

Cambr.  1853).    A  sunmiary  of  the  universal  belief  till  the    lirteiwih 
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>ld  Testament  languages  and  the  STmmetrical  arrange-  chap,  n, 
lent  of  the  generations  is  equally  significant  in  relation  to 
ewish  history  and  to  Jewish  thought.  But  apart  from 
ie  form,  St  Matthew  dates  the  Messianic  hope  from  David 
od  from  Abraham,  and  binds  Christianity  with  the  pro- 
uses  of  the  ancient  covenant^.  St  Luke,  on  the  contrary, 
laces  the  corresponding  descent  not  before  the  Birth  but 
Eler  the  Baptism,  and  represents  Christ  as  the  second 
idam,  *the  Son  of  God^'  In  the  one  we  see  a  royal 
Q&nt  bom  by  a  legal  title  to  a  glorious  inheritance ;  and 
I  the  other  a  ministering  Saviour  who  bears  the  natural 
Hm  of  human  sorrow.  Even  in  the  lines  of  descent 
rhich  extend  through  the  period  common  to  the  two 
piealogies  there  is  a  characteristic  diflFerence:  St  Mat- 
bew  follows  the  course  of  the  royal  inheritance  of  Solomon, 
rhose  natural  lineage  was  closed  by  the  childless  Jehoia- 
him:  St  Luke  traces  through  Nathan  the  natural  parentage 
f  Mhe  son  of  David.'  In  St  Matthew  the  Birth  of  Christ 
J  comiected  with  national  glories :  in  St  Luke  with  pious 
opes.  Instead  of  recalling  the  crises  of  Jewish  history* 
nd  the  majesty  of  the  typical  kingdom,  the  Pauline  Evan- 
lelifit  begins  his  narrative  with  a  full  recital  of  the  per- 
onal  acts  of  God's  mercy  to  the  just  and  prayerful,  and  of 
lis  all-powerful  grace*  to  the  holy  and  believing®.     In 

ntmy — St  Matthew  his  legal  de-  7»um  vocat^significat  Christum  ex  vir- 

pat,  showing  that  our  Lord  was  giueortum,  secundum  esse  Adamum, 

olomon*8  heir  (a  Sam.  vii  1 3 — 1 7 ;  ejusque  ortum  per  Spiritum  Sanctum 

ChroQ.  xrii.  14),  though  the  line  non  minus  esse  opus  potentiee  divins 

f  Solomon  fiuled  in   Jehoiachim  singuhirequamAdamifuerat'(Wet8t. 

fer.  xxiL  19,  30),  and  St  Luke  his  ad  Luc,  iii.  f.).     For  a  comparison 

>toril  descent,   showing;   that  he  of  St  Paul's  and  Philo's  teaching  on 

^  Imeally  defended  horn  David  the  second  Adam  compare  Babing- 

» Sam.  viL  la ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35,  36)  ton,  Joum.  of  Philology^  i.  PP.  47  ff* 

trough  Nathan.     For  the  details  ^  Matt.  i.  a,  6,  1 1. 

f  the  subject  I  must  refer  to  the  *  The  words  x<^/x»»  X<V^i^/*«*>  »ro 

forkf  aboTe  quoted.  not  found  in  St    Matthew   or  St 

^  Matt.  i.  I,  B^of  y€p4ff€us.  Of.  Mark.     The  former  occurs  in  the 

tm.f.  X .  Litroduction  of  St  John,  and  in  all 

'  Matt.  1.  I.  the  groups  of  the  Epistles. 

'  'Cum  [Luoaa]  AHunmm  Dei  fi-  ^  Luke  i.  6,  13,  28,  45.    On  the 

WBSTO.  GO8P.  U 
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The  differences  in  detail 


CHAP.  TL  St  Matthew  we  read  of  the  Incarnation  as  it  waa  revealed 
in  a  dream  to  Joseph,  in  whom  may  be  seen  an  emblem  of 
the  ancient  people;  but  in  St  Luke  the  mystery  is  in- 
nounced  by  *the  mighty  one  of  God^'  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  type  of  the  Christian  Church*.  In  St  Mat- 
thew the  Nativity  is  ushered  in  by  prophecy :  in  St  Lake 
it  is  heralded  by  those  songs  of  triumphant  faith  whicii 
have  been  rehearsed  in  our  public  services  for  thirteen  cen- 
turies ;  and  even  these,  from  hymn  to  hymn,  seem  to 
gather  fulness  and  love :  the  *  help  of  Israel'  and  the  'hoin 
of  David'  is  welcomed  as  one  who  shall  bring  *joy  to  all 
the  chosen  nation,'  and  give  *  light  to  the  Grentiles.'  In 
St  Luke  the  shepherds — ^the  humble  watchers  of  natrae 
— the  despised  successors  of  the  patriarchs* — cheered  bj 
the  voice  of  angels  recognize  and  proclaim  the  praises  of 
the  Saviour*  of  the  meek  in  heart ;  and  the  devotion  fot 


last  passage  Ambrose  says  {In  Lue. 
ii.  §26),  'QuaBcuoque  crediderit  ani- 
ma  et  ooncipit  et  generat  Dei  Ver- 
bam,  et  opera  ejus  agno8cit...MSi 
seoondum  oarnem  una  mater  est 
Christi ;  secundum  fidem  tamen  om- 
nium fructus  est  Christus.'  The 
same  writer  points  out  in  a  word 
the  difference  between  Zachariah 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  {In  Luc.  ii. 
§15):  '  Hsc  jam  de  negotio  tractat : 
ille  adhuc  de  nuntio  dubitat.' 

^  Oobrid:  Luke  i.  19.  Cf.  Dan. 
Tiii.  16;  ix.  II. 

'  Ambr.  In  Iahc,  it  §  7.  It  has 
been  ai^ed  (even  by  Neander,  L.  /. 
§  I4f  n.)  that  the  different  modes  in 
which  God  is  recorded  to  have  com- 
municated with  man,  in  St  Matthew 
by  dreams  and  in  St  Luke  by  angels, 
show  the  extent  of  the  subjective  in- 
fluence of  the  writer's  mind  upon 
the  narrative.  But  surely  those  are 
right  who  see  in  this  difference  the 
use  of  various  means  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  recipient. 
Moreover  as  St  Matthew  recognizes 
the  ministry  of  Angels  (zxviii.  a), 


so  St  Luke  relates  Visions  (AcdL 
9 — 16;  xvLp;  xviii.9,  10).  CtG«- 
XX.  3;  xxviii.  13;  xxii  «4(Dreiffl' 
—  xviii.  a ;  xix.  I  (Angels>.  Withf^ 
gard  to  the  names  of  the  ftogeb  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  adoptiA 
of  foreign  terms  does  not  implj  ^ 
introduction  of  a  foreign  beli^  ^ 

p.  S«- 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that tbecos^ 
tents  of  the  divine  messages  (Hatti 
ao,  a  I ;  Luke  i.  30 — 33)  sre  i^ 
conversely  to  the  general  chin«*^ 
of  the  Grospels,  as  a  conseqoeooe « 
the  difference  of  character  in  tlK* 
to  whom  they  were  addreoed.  Tb« 

5 remise  of  Redemption  is  msde  W 
oseph ;  of  a  glorious  kiogdoo  ^ 
the  Virgin. 

»  *  Abba  Garien  dixit...ne  doc^ 
quisquam  filium  suum...psstorflD- 
eo  quod  opificium  ipsorum  «st/f[' 
ficium  latronum'  (WetstinXsf •J^'' 
*  The  words  cuHip  (Cic  /»  ^"^ 
ii.  63),  cwnipUi,  auriiput,  ^^ 
found  in  St  Matthew  and  St  )brt 
They  occur  John  iv.  4*»  ?'' .' 
John  iv.  14.    The  piogiesao"  » 
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jflBered  in  the  stable  of  the  village  inn  is  completed  by  the  chap,  vl 
iianksgiyings  of  the  aged  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  Temple: 
n  St  Matthew  the  Magi — the  wise  inquirers  into  the 
nysteries  of  the  world — led  by  a  strange  portent  in  the  sky, 
^er  adorcUion^  and  symbolic  tribute  to  the  new-bom  king 
/  the  Jews.  In  the  one  we  read  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Fewish  idea  of  a  royal  Messiah :  in  the  other,  the  realiza- 
ion  of  the  cravings,  clear  or  indistinct,  of  the  human  heart, 
[n  the  one  we  see  typified  the  universal  reign  of  Christ, 
ind  in  the  other  His  universal  mercy.  Once  more: 
St  Matthew  alone  records  the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  the 
light  into  Egypt,  the  cause  of  the  final  settlement  at  Naza- 
reth :  St  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  has  preserved  the  details 
of  the  Purification,  and  adds  the  one  incident  which  links 
together  the  Infancy  and  the  Ministry  of  Christ  in  the  trait 
of  a  perfect  obedience  and  a  divine  consciousness".  In  the 
former  the  hostility  of  earthly  powers  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  seen  to  work  out  the  designs  of  God:  in  the 
Wter  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  the  redemption  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  service  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

The  consideration  of  these  various  details  will  show  Tku  eontroM 

...  ...  in  detail  tJu 

the  reality  of  the  difierence  in  spirit  and  form  between  the  «^»<i^o  con- 

Loke  H.  1 8 — so  is  very  beautiful:  to  Bethlehem,  in  which  such  mar* 

woDder— meditation — praise.  vellous  things  had  been  wrought; 

^  The  word  TpocKwtuf  is  not  tup-  and  how  can  we  account  for  Joseph's 

pfied  by  St  Luke  to  our  Lord  till  selection  of  Nazareth  as  a  place  of 

*fter  the  Besurreotion :    xxiv.   51,  abode  so   readily  as  by  supposing 

^We  alio  it  is  probably  an  interpo-  that  he  was  previously  connected 

»*>0D.    Cf.  p.  308,  n.  3.  with  it?    Cf.  Just.  M.  Dial.  §  78, 

/  A  comparison  of  Matt.  ii.   11  p.  303  D. 
'*H]i  Luke  ii.  24  (Lerit.  xii.  8)  leads  As  for  the  dwoypwftfi,  it  is  enough 

V8  to  place  the  Purification  before  to  say  with  Wetstein :  '  Epocha  tMn 

^e  Visit  of  the  Magi.     Luke  ii.  39  Celebris  non  potuit  Lucam  latere.' 

^  not   exclude   the    flight   into  Cf.  Acts  v.  37.  (1851).     I  leave  this 

^pi«  and  certainly  shows  the  in*  note  as  it  was  written  eight  years 

j«P«idence  of  the  Evangelists.    Nor  since.     No  one  now  after  Zumpt's 

^  there  appear  to  be  any  discre-  Essav  (Berlin,  (854)  can  doubt  that 

P*ttcy  between  Matt.  ii.  ai,  13  and  Quinnus  was  governor  of  Syria  at 

Uke  iL  4.    The  divine  command  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  well 

^^(^  ii  30)  would  suggest  a  return  as  ten  years  afterwards. 

U  2 
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tra§iin 


chtmutttt 


OHAP.  YL  two  narratives;  but  the  artificiality  of  the  contrast  lessens 
the  sense  of  their  complementary  character  throoghoaL 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  in  succession  without  feeling 
that  we  pass  from  one  aspect  of  the  great  central  £ftct  to 
another:  that  each  picture  is  drawn  with  perfioct  inde- 
pendence»  and  yet  so  that  the  separate  details  are  exactly 
capable  of  harmonious  adjustment  There  is  nothing  in 
the  one  which  could  lead  to  the  creation  of  the  other :  their 
boundary  lines  just  meet  where  the  character  of  the  scene 
changes,  and  they  must  be  united  with  caie  that  their 
real  continuity  may  be  discovered.  Yet  if  we  regard  the 
precise  words  of  the  Evangelists,  without  introducing  glosses 
of  our  own,  their  harmony  is  complete.  And  if  we  poie- 
trate  to  the  ideas  which  they  present  to  us  as  fulfilled,  these 
are  seen  to  have  a  permanent  importance  for  the  right 
conception  of  the  history.  For  both  narratives  point  yet 
higher  in  word  and  idea  than  the  special  limits  to  whidi 
they  naturally  tend,  and  unite  in  the  spiritual  teaching  of 
St  John :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God, ....  and  the  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.^* 

Justin  represents  Trypho  as  saying  that  '  the  Messiah 
would  be  unconscious  of  His  own  office  and  unendowed  with 
power,  till  He  had  been  consecrated  by  Elias*.'  The  nam- 
tive  of  the  Baptism  in  St  Matthew  points  out  the  ekment 
of  truth  which  was  contained  in  this  belief.  The  work  of 
the  Baptist  included  the  crowning  rite  of  the  old  covenant, 
the  confession  of  a  spiritual  need  under  an  outward  shape. 
Bepentance — the  complete  change  of  mind  which  was  the 
fitting  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  conse- 
crated in  a  sacramental  sign,  and  the  last  ordinance  of 
Judaism  was  in  essence  and  form  a  prophecy  of  Chrisd- 


ii.  Ths  Bap- 
tism. 


St  Matthew. 


*  Dial,  c.  Tryph.  §  8,  p.  276  h: 
Xpiarbt  S4f  c/  jcai  yeyimjTat  ical  iort 
Tov,  dypioards  icrt  xal  o^i  a&r6t 


Tia  iavrbp  hrlararax  o^  ^x^  Sws- 
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mity.  The  new\Elia8  recognized  his  personal  unworthi-  (S)3.A^.yi. 
less  to  baptize  Jesus  *  unto  repentance  \'  and  yet  he  knew 
lot  that  He  was  the  Messiah  till  the  promised  sign  ap- 
peared*.  Simple  faith  in  his  mission  shut  out  all  conjec- 
ture and  8tttpended»  it  may  have  been,  all  hope.  But 
the  very  act  which  he  woxdd  have  hindered  brought  with 
it  the  token  for  which  he  was  waiting.  It  was  fitting*, 
dike  for  him  as  the  faithful  prophet  of  the  Advent,  and  for 
Christ,  as  *  subject  to  the  Law,'  to  fulfil  every  rite  sanc- 
tioned by  God — the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Jewish 
covenant.  And  thus  at  this  point  of  their  contact,  the 
(brm  of  the  New  was  shaped  by  the  rules  of  the  Old ;  and 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  Christ's  work  on  earth  was  con- 
nected with  a  legal  observance.  St  Luke  on  the  other  st  Lake, 
hand,  does  not  dwell  on  this  relation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  connects  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  with  that  of  *  the 
multitude'  generally,  instead  of  isolating  it  as  a  fact  wholly 
alone*.  He  regards  the  event  as  it  afiected  the  Saviour, 
among  others  and  not  apart  firom  them.  In  this  aspect  he 
records  His  prayer  when  the  heavens  were  opened  rather 
than  the  concession  by  which  the  act  was  prefaced*.  From 
4  like  reason  he  gives  the  heavenly  voice  as  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Christ:  *  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son:  in  Thee  I 

'  Tei  eveD  in  this  there  ib  no  ab  eo9    Kisi  forte  hoc  ipeum  quod 

Mciiltjr  to  those  who  hare  learnt  dixi  ignorantia  est'  (Hieron.  adv. 

from  St  Paul  the  cardinal  doctrine  Pdag.  iii.  i,  p.  78a). 
«f  Ae  Redemption  (a  Cor.  v.  11),  ■  John  i  33.    Cf.  p.  «9«  n. 

bmI  see  in  onr  Lord  the    'ideal'  '  Matt.  iii.  15:  d^t  iprc  oxh^at 

BttD,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  ancient  yhp    Tp4iro¥    icrbf   iipuif    rXyipCofffu 

pi^losophy,  the  'last  Adam'  in  the  riffw  diKaioa^np^.     Ilp^fcv  occurs 

■Offoage  of  rerelation.  here  only  in  the  Gospels :  there  is  a 

In  proportion  as  tiiis  truth  is  for-  contrast  with    4yCi  xp^iw  l^w  in 

gotten  tae   fact  itself  became  an  v.  14. 

ofieooe.    Thus  in  'the  Gospel  ac-  ^  Luke  iii.  ii:  iyhtro  Zi  h  r(f 

fwifing  to  the  Hebrews'  the  follow-  pawrurBij^ai  dirarra  rbp  XoAr,   koI 


Bf  pMMige  occurred:  'Eoce  mater  'Ii^tf'oD  pawrurBSn-ot  koI  rpoatvxo- 

^onuni  et  fratres  ^us  dioebant  ei:  fiipov,  69t<i^9ijpfai  rb^  odpa»6¥. 
Josanes  Baptista  baptizat  in  remis-  '  The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in 

'i'MMn  peocatorum :  eamus  et  bap-  St  Luke's  aocount  of  the  Transfigu- 


-^  ab  eo.     Dixit  autem  eis:      ration:  ix.  39,  (18).    Cf.  t.  16;  vi 
W  peooati,  ttt  vadam  st  baptiser      la ;  zi.  i ;  (xzii.  41). 
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CHAP,  vi.  am  well  pleased ;'  and  not  as  addressed  to  John  or  the 
people  at  large :  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,'  as  the  words  are  preserved  in  St  Matthew, 
Nor  is  there  any  discrepancy  in  this  various  transcription 
of  the  one  divine  testimony^.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ac 
spiritual  message  becomes  articulate  only  to  the  individual 
soul* :  the  material  sign  is  intelligible  only  by  divine  reve- 
lation ^ 

Hi.  The  Temp-  The  Temptation  necessarily  followed  the  Baptism  ^ 
The  first  act  of  the  public  ministry  of  the  Lord  was  to 

Luke  iv.  1.  reverse  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  fall.  In  the  fid- 
nesa  of  the  Spirit  He  passed  into  the  wilderness  to  regain 

jfarAi.  18.  the  Paradise  which  Adam  lost*:  He  was  with  the  wild 
beasts^  in  the  graphic  words  of  St  Mark,  who  compresses 
into  this  one  pregnant  sentence  the  central  lesson  of  the 
trial,  and  adds  no  further  details  of  its  course.    The  two 


^  Aagustine  (de  com.  Ev,  i.  a, 
§  14)  sayB  well:  'Diversitai  locu- 
tioDom  adhac  etiam  utiliB  est,  ne 
uno  modo  dictum  minus  intelliga- 
tur. . . .'  In  the  acoount  of  the  Trans- 
figuraUon — ^the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ's  glory — all  the  Evan- 
gelists hare  oi^rot  irrip. 

'  It  is,  however,  important  to 
maintain  the  objective  reality  of 
the  voice  and  sign,  though  faith 
was  neoessary  in  order  to  obtain 
their  true  meaning.  Cf.  John  xii. 
«8 — 30.  Acts  ix.  7  (diroiWref  rrji 
^wi^^f);  xxii.  9  {oitK  iJKOvffiUf  r^v 
<pta¥iiv\  Dan.  x.  7).  Cf.  Charae- 
teritUct    of   Qotpd   Miracles,    pp. 

'  Cf.  Hieron.  ad  MaU.  iii.  16, 
'Aperiuntur  autem  cceli  non  rese- 
ratione  elementorum  sed  spirituali* 
bus  oculis.' 

On  the  traditional  variations  as  to 
the  details  of  the  Baptism,  see  Just. 
M.  Dia/.  §88,  pp.  315  D;  3160,  and 
Otto*s  notes ;  Axiger,  Synoptia  Ew, 
§15. 
'  In  St  Mark's  aooount  of  the  Bap* 


tism  the  present  partidpka  are  dia- 
racteristic:  dya/3aiFwr,  07ct^^f«^ravf, 
Kara^abnav,  He  alone  adds  4si 
Na^apir  (i.  9),  while  the  other  Evan- 
gelists mention  oar  Lurd*8  rendence 
there  (Matt.  ii.  23;  Luke  ii.  51), 

^  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
different  phrases  by  which  the  Ten^ 
tation  is  introduced : 

Matt.  iv.  1:   dnfcc^ ^^   "• 

Up€6fiaTos  reipcur^^roc  (conducting). 

Mark  i.  is:  rd  Hwtvtia  oArh^  if- 
/SdXXei  (constraining). 

Luke  iv.  i:  'Itfo-oOt  U  xk^p^s 
TLpcdfiaros  6,ylou...illy€To  kf  r^  Hk^ 
nan  (inspiring). 

It  has  been  noticed  already  that 
the  Temptation  precedes  the  narr^ 
tive  in  John  i.  19. 

•  Bengel,  ad  Mate,  L  c  :  'Ras 
magna.  Gen.  i.  26..^Imperium  hi 
bestias,  cujus  Adamus  tam  mature 
jacturam  feoerat,  in  aunima  jam  ex- 
inanitione  exercuit:  qoanto  magii 
exaltatus:  Ps.  viii.  S/  Thefonu 
of  the  Temptation  have  been  oft« 
compared  with  the  temptatkms  of 
Adam:  e.y.  Hilar,  cd  MaXL  vL  5. 
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other  Evangelists  record  the  same  events  with  an  important  ^^^^-  ▼!- 
Tariation  in  -order,  and  some  slight  verbal  differences.  The 
representative  points  of  the  temptation,  for  the  narratives 
imply  much  which  they  do  not  contain*,  are  given  in  each 
case  in  the  order  which  preserves  a  climax  from  the  par- 
ticnlar  position  occupied  by  the  writer.  Taking  the  ar- 
rangement of  St  Matthew,  we  see  our  Lord  triumphing 
over  the  natural  wants  of  humanity:  refusing  to  tempt  the 
snstaining  power  of  Providence ;  and  finally  shrinking  from 
i  momentary  alliance  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  even  to 
establish  the  temporal  Messianic  sway,  when  He  saw  the  mou.  <p.  s. 
glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  toorld.  The  first  temptation 
occupies  the  same  position  in  St  Luke.  Personal  and  ma- 
terial cravings  are  from  any  side  the  first  and  simplest  form 
of  temptation ;  but  the  order  of  the  two  latter  temptations 
13  reversed.  The  preservation  of  the  just  relation  of  the 
Saviour  to  God  occupies  in  St  Luke  the  final  place  which 
St  Matthew  assigns  to  the  vindication  of  Messiah's  inde- 
pendence of  the  world.  In  St  Luke  the  idea  of  a  temporal 
empire  of  Christ  passes  more  clearly  into  that  of  mere 
earthly  dominion,  which  is  distinctly  regarded  as  in  the 
power  and  gift  of  Satan*.  The  crowning  struggle  of  Christ 
is  not  to  repress  the  solicitation  to  antedate  the  outward 
Tictory  of  His  power,  but  to  maintain  His  human  depend- 
ence upon  His  Father's  will.  Before  Messiah  the  king  the 
temptations  arise  in  the  order  of  His  relations  to  sense,  to 
God,  to  man :  before  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  his  relations  i  nm. «.  5. 
to  sense,  to  man,  to  God.  The  sequence  is  one  of  idea  and 
not  of  time.  The  incidents  are  given  wholly  without  any 
temporal  connexion  in  St  Luke,  and  the  language  of  St 

^  E.g.  Luke  iv.  i,  2:  liiyero  e/r  yfjearo  4ffwf  dn  6  romipds  reaffopd* 

^  fy^jutw  iifUpat  r€ff<npdxorra  ret-  jcorra  ijfUpas  StdXex^etr  a^^^'*-^* 

KWot    inr6    roO    dco^ou.     Cf.  ffom,  xix.  i. 

^oa.  CUm.  xi  35,   6  dxo^ciXar  *  Luke  iv.  6:  iful  wapaiiiorai, 

Ws  KOpun  i^Awr  koI  llpo^tijfnifs  h^  irol  ^  ib»  BiKta  M<a/u  aMjv, 
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OHAP.  TL  Matthew  is  more  definite  only  in  appearance^.  The  nwra- 
tive,  indeed,  is  one  which  may  perhaps  help  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  applying  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal 
that  *  phantom  of  succession,'  in  the  shadow  of  which  we 
are  commonly  forced  to  speak  and  act  However  this  may 
be,  the  closing  words  of  the  two  narratives  correspond  to 
what  appear  to  be  their  fundamental  notions.  St  Matthew 
records  the  ministry  of  angels  to  a  heavenly  Prince*:  St 
Luke  shades  the  brightness  of  the  present  triumph  with 
a  dim  foreboding  of  the  coming  sufferings  of  the  Sa- 
viour: then  the  Devil  deptxrted  from  JKm— but  only— ^ 
a  season^, 

iv.  TheTrant-       The  importance  which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  conse- 

figuTOtion,  ^ 

cration  of  the  Messiah  by  Elias  has  been  already  noticed; 
and  tradition  was  much  occupied  with  the  various  other 
functions  which  the  great  prophet  shoxdd  discharge  in  the 
preparation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom*.  But  Elias,  the 
representative  of  the  second  stage  in  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, was  not  alone,  though  he  occupied  the  mo&t  prominent 
place  in  the  popular  anticipations  of  a  glorious  future.  The 
Mosaic  type  of  the  Messiah  was  not  lost,  though  it  hai 
fiedlen  into  the  background ;  and  there  were  some  who 
argued  that  as  the  ancient  lawgiver  had  reflected  the  diviw 
glory  from  his  countenance,  so  it  should  be  with  the  pn>- 
j)fiu.xvi«.iB.  phet  like  to  him  whom  the  Lord  should  raise  up  in  after 
time,  for  Moses  was  both  a  minister  and  an  image  of  the 
Messiah.  The  expectation  thus  formed  received  a  Viteid 
and  yet  a  spiritual  fulfilment.  The  partial  and  borrowed 
glory  with  which  Moses  had  shone  became  a  complete 

^  Luke  iv.  3,   Kcd  eTrey...5,   ira2  9i«>^a;rira2  ol  477«Xoc  diifK^MW  >^ 

difayayun^,.,g,  Kal'ilyayep,.,^SAit.ir.  Ct.  Luke  xxiL  43. 
3,  KoX  xpoirt\0iaw„.$,  T&re  TopaXofi'  *  Luke  iv.  13,  Atrieni  A*'  ■*"" 

0dif€i».,H,  TdKuf  Tiip€LKafifi<Uf€t„.  dxpi  Koipov,    Cf.  John  ziv.  30> 

*  Matt.  iv.  II,  jcal  td<^,  dyy^eXM  «  Cf.   Ligktfoot,    Hot.  BAf^  ** 

wpoaiPiOow  Kol  dirftc6vow  a^nf,  00m-  HaU,  xvii,  10  (ii.  p.  339). 
pared  with  Mark  L  13,  ijp  /xcrd  rOif 
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transfiguration  in  the  case  of  Christ.    That  was  from  with-   <^ap.  vi. 

oat :  this  from  within.     That  was  a  sign  to  all  the  people : 

this  only  to  the  chosen  three,  to  the  zealons,  the  reverent, 

and  the  loving.    What  in  old  times  was  given  as  a  token 

of  visible  splendour  was  now  changed  into  a  source  of 

silent  faith  ^.     But  even  under  these  changed  relations,  the 

correspondence  of  the  two  events  *upon  the  mount'  is  very 

striking.    It  is  impossible  to  read  St  Matthew's  account 

of  the  Transfiguration  without  recurring  to  the  scene  in 

the  Exodus  when  the  face  of  Moses  shone,  and  the  children 

of  Israel  toere  afraid  to  come  nigh  to  him;  and  the  peculiar  g»d.  a 

language  which  he  uses  coincides  exactly  with  the  form 

of  Jewish  tradition'.     He  alone  records  the  prostration  of 

the  disciples  through  their  excessive  fear,  and  the  Master's 

Btrengthening  touch  and  cheering  words,  uttered  once  before 

upon  the  stormy  lake*.     It  is  with  equal  significance  that 

St  Matthew — tfie  Hebrew  Evangelist — relates  without  the 

implied  reproof  which  is  added  by  St  Mark  and  St  Luke*, 

4e  wish  of  St  Peter  to  erect  three  tabernacles,  one  for 

Christy  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Mias, — to  give,  as  it 

were,  a  permanent  standing-place  to  the  Jewish  law  and  its 

prophetic  development  in  connexion  with  the  Gtespel — ^when 

in  truth  they  were  just  departing*.     St  Luke,  on  the  other 

hand,  again  at  this  new  crisis  recals  to  notice  the  perfect 

^    Cootnitt  Matt.   xviL  9  with  3),  oompared  with  Xevrd  c^  rb  ^Qt 

£x.  zxziT.  19  ff.  (Matt.  xrii.  2)  and  Xevic6r,  i^arrpd^ 

*  Matt.  xTii.    7,   Kol  fkofitffM  rb  wrw  (Luke  ix.  10). 

rpiffttrm  a^oO  un  6  ifXiot  (cf.  xiii.  '  Matt  zvii.  6,  7,  ft^  ^ofiwSt. 

43)'    '  Fnlgida  facta  fiiit  fiunes  Mo-  Cf.  Matt.  ziv.  a; ;  xxviii.  10. 

m  iMtar  tolia' (Wetst.  adloe.).   The  *  Mark  ix,  6,  06  yiip  Hiti  ri  Xa- 

fetture  oommon  to  aU  the  Evanff^  Xi^.    Lukeiz.  33,  fiii  tldin  6  X^cc 

liiti^ 'His  raiment  became  white,  is  '  Luke  iz.  33,    ^   r^    biaxaapt' 

nagolarijiUiiftratedbjBfrsiAitAJK.  ^^cu.     It  may  be  remarked  that 

(Weift.  U  c):    'Vestes  luds,  hn  the  heavenly  voice  fbUowt  on  the 

T«tei  Adami  primi.'    Cf.  Apoc  vii.  departure  of  Moses  and  Elias.  When 

138*    The  material  imagery  <^  St  they  passed  away  came  the  words. 

Hark  is  worthy  of  notice^  Xevcd  ^  oommon  to  all  the  Evangelists,  'This 

Xtiir,   eta  yi^a^ci)!  iwX  riit  yijf  is  my  beloved  Son.. ..Hear  Hko.' 
^i  HwariLi  Xsvx&Faft  (Mark  iz. 
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CHAP.  vL  manhood  of  the  Saviour.  He  Who  was  praying  when  He 
was  specially  marked  out  for  His  public  ministry,  prays 
also  at  His  installation  to  the  mediatorial  office^  The 
characteristic  difference  between  St  Luke  and  the  other 
Evangelists  is  yet  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  more 
MatL  Tvu.  considerable  peculiarities  of  their  narratives.  St  Matthew 
ta.  9-^i»,  and  St  Mark  place  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Trans- 
figuration* a  remarkable  conversation  about  Elias,  which 
serves  to  point  out  the  spiritual  connexion  of  the  new  and 
old.  The  substance  is  the  same  in  both;  but  St  Maik 
expresses  with  greater  distinctness  the  contrast  between 
the  traditional  idea  of  Elias^  coming,  and  its  real  effects 
upon  Messiah^s  kingdom':  Elias  had  indeed  come  and 
restored  all  things,  but  for  the  advent  of  a  suffering 
Redeemer,  and  not  for  the  conquest  of  a  mighty  prince. 
St  Luke  omits  this  discourse,  but  he  gives  the  subject  of 
that  more  mysterious  conversation  when  Moses  and  Elias 
*  talked*'  with  the  Lord.  The  addition  is  one  of  the  great- 
est interest,  for  it  connects  the  recital  of  Christ's  sufierings 
with  the  fullest  manifestation  of  His  glory.  The  PasaoOi 
with  its  triumphant  issue,  was  the  point  to  which  the  La» 
and  the  prophets  tended,  and  thus  we  read  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  both  talked  to  Christ  of  the  Exodus  tchU  Bi 
was  about  to  fulfil  in  Jerusalem^    The  Apostles  themaelT« 

*  Luke  ix.  19,  iv  ry  Tpoff€&x,wB<u,      resolved  by  'AXXd  (Nay,  doubt  not: 

•  The   question    rl    otfv,   k.t.X.       I  tell  you...). 

Matt.   xvii.    10    (cf.  Mark  ix.   11)  *  Matt.  xviL  3;  Mark  ix.  4  (^ 

seems  to  refer  to  ▼.  9,  so  that  the       XaXoDrres). 

If  this  visit  of  Elias  must  *   Luke  ix.    3r,   31,   f\«ym  & 


not  be  proclaimed  till  Thou  comest  t^oiov  a&rov  rjr  f/itWe  vXigpovr  h 

in  Thy  power,  can  we  still  believe  'I«pov<raXiJ/i.    The    constmcAioB  rf 

that    he   tfuUlf    according    to    the  X^ttr  is  unusual,  but  oocurs  tgtf 

teaching  of  the  scribes,  prepare  Thy  Rom.  iv.  6,  and  in  the  earlieit  ^ 

way*  sical  writers  in  the  sense  of  *f^^ 

'  Markix.  II.  Olshausen,  rightly,  counting/  'relating  the  <i«*«*^ 

I  think,   considers  this  to  be  the  'describing.'   The  word  #(o3ff  it^^ 

purport  of  the  verse.     Koi  »(5f  in-  is  less  definite  than  deceasw,  »» 

troduces  an  ob^jection  grounded  on  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  kck* 

the  resumption  of  the  former  clause  niad  sense  (Arist.  Poei,  zH.)  *^ 

(If  it  be  so,  how  then...),  which  ia  closing  scene  of  a  Tragedy.' 
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?ere  as  yet  unprepared  for  the  tidings.    As  at  Gethsemane    ohap.  yi. 
hey  tjoere  heavy  toith  sleep,  but  at  last  when  they  were  awake 
hey  saw  Chrisfs  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with 
Htm, 

While  there  are  these  significant  variations*  in  the  de- 
ails  of  the  narrative  itself,  all  the  Evangelists  relate  the 
lame  previous  conversation  and  the  same  subsequent  mira- 
:le.  The  prediction  of  the  disciples'  trials,  the  image  of 
heir  Liord's  triumph,  and,  flowing  from  it,  the  certainty  of 
ihe  disciples'  help,  exhibit  a  glorious  sequence  from  every 
point  of  view,  which  few  will  attribute  to  an  apt  coinci- 
Ifiuce  or  to  a  conscious  design. 

It  does  not  form  any  part  of  our  plan  to  examine  at »..  tu  Pat- 
length  the  synoptic  histories  of  the  Passion,  or  to  compare 
them  in  detail  with  that  of  St  John*.     It  will  be  enough 
for  the  present  to  notice  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelists,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  they 
explain  the  aim  and  office  of  each,  without  regarding  the 
whole  progress  or  the  minute  relations  of  the  different  nar- 
ratives.    Both  historically  and  doctrinally  the  Passion  ap- 
pears as  the  central  and  crowning  point  of  the  Gospel. 
Where  all  else  is  described  in  rapid  outlines  this  is  recorded 
with  solemn  particularity;  and  the  characteristic  traits  in 
each  account  are  proportionately  more  numerous  and  salient 
than  elsewhere.     Without  asserting  that  these  furnish  a 
complete  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  ac- 
^mpanied,  they  contribute  at  least  an  important  element 
towards  the  investigation  of  them.    They  place  us,  in  some 
Jtteasure,  in  the  position  from  which  the  several  Evangelists 
'^^arded  the  course  of  the  whole  scene ;  and  charge  the 
picture  with  the  varied  forms  of  busy  and  restless  action, 

^  Hm  additionB  in  Mark  ix.  lo,  Week^a  subiect  wliich  cannot  be 

'^^  ZTu.  S   (^   f  tidiKfjffa)  are  left  unnoticed — ia  examined    in   a 

^l^^ncteriBtic  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
*  The  chronology  of  the  PMsion 
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CHAP.  TL  which  the  great  master  of  Venice  has  dared  to  portray  with 
vivid  and  startling  reality^. 

srMimsxw.  The  peculiarities  in  St  Matthew's  narrative  are  nume- 
rous and  uniform  in  character.  With  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness they  all  tend  to  show  how  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
was  attested  during  the  course  of  events  which  checked  the 

Cf.  hukt  sBip.  faith  of  some ;  and  the  same  feeling  which  directed  the 
selection  of  the  points  of  the  narrative,  influenced  the  man- 
ner of  their  treatment.  In  the  form,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  details,  there  is  something  of  an  Old  Testament  com- 
plexion which  completes  the  impression  produced  by  the 
circumstances  themselves.  These  are,  indeed,  in  some 
cases  singularly  significant  In  St  Matthew  alone  we  read 
the  last  testimonies  which  were  given  to  the  Messiahship 
of  the  Lord  by  Himself  and  by  His  enemies.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  the  same  open  and  unreserved  dedaration  of 
the  Saviour's  majesty  as  in  St  Matthew's  description  of 
the  Betrayal  and  the  Judgment,  The  crises  of  apparent 
hopelessness  are  exactly  those  which  call  forth  the  most 
royal  declarations  of  sovereign  power.  When  the  disciples 
woxdd  have  defended  their  Master  at  Gethsemane,  He  re- 
minds them  that  He  could  bring  to  His  aid  legions  of 
angels,  but  that  the  Scriptures  must  needs  be  fulfilled — 
that  His  kingdom  is  not  to  be  supported  or  destroyed  hy 
the  sword — that  He  must  finish  His  work  on  earth  before 
He  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven'.  So  again  when  He 
stands  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  chosen  nation^  in 
answer  to  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  High  Priest*,  He 
claims  the  name  and  the  glory  of  the  Christ.  Up  to  that 
moment  He  was  silent,  but  then  at  last  the  recognition  of 

^  The  fint  effect  of  Tintoretto's  <  MaU.  xzvi.  51—54.     (X  Joba 

great  <  Cnioifizion'  is  perhaps  offen-  xriiL  7. 

BTe  from  the  fohieei  of  life  which  it  *  Matt  zztL  63,  64,  i^optdi^  ct 

•Khibite,   yet  on  deeper  stody  we  mtrh.  roO  BtoO  roO  jQrrot  fra  ^ 

feel  that  the  Paarioo  mutt  have  been  erin;r....Thi8  dauBe  Is  peeolkr  to  81 

witneeeed  in  lome  raoh  form.  Matthew. 
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be  sacred  power  of  the  minister  of  God  brought  with  it  ohap.  vi. 
he  words  which  proved  to  be  the  final  condemnation  of 
Judaism.  Then  it  was  that  as  Chriit  He  was  mocked  by 
he  people^;  and  meanwhile  the  remorse  and  death  of 
Todas  witnessed  in  another  place  to  the  fulfilment  of  Mes- 
ianic  ^rpes  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets'.  So  far  Christ  is 
een  to  be  openly  proclaimed  and  rejected  by  His  people ; 
»ut  He  is  also  regarded  under  a  peculiar  relation  to  Q^n- 
iles.  The  dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  and  the  symbolic  puri- 
ication'  of  the  governor  himself,  express  the  influence 
^hich  the  righteousness^  of  the  Saviour  exercised  upon 
;heiT  imagination  and  judgment.  The  one  carries  us  back 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
[lation  were  fashioned  by  the  dreams  of  heathen  princes — 
di  Abimelech,  of  Pharaoh,  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ :  the  other 
points  forward  to  the  terrible  consummation  of  the  curse 
now  uttered  in  reckless  unbelief*.  One  other  testimony 
remains :  St  Matthew  alone  tells  us  that  the  earth  was 
shaken  and  the  rocks  rent,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose\  at  the  death  of  Christ,  Whose  power  was 

^    BIfttt.  xzvi.   68,    Ilpo^yfJT€vaow  elfu    drb    rod  atfiaros  ro&rov  [rov 

ifwf,  Xptffri,  rlt  iffrtp  6  Tolffas  ffe ;  duccUov];    but  the   last   words   are"^ 

The  word  Xpiffri  is  wanting  in  the  probably  an  interpolation.  * 

other  Gospels.     Compare  also  xzvii.  '  Gen.  xx.  3 ;  xu.  15 ;  Dan.  ii.  3. 

17  with  Blark  xv.  9.  *  Matt.  xxviL  2$,  r6  aXfia  airoO 

'  Matt.  xxviL  3 — 10.     The  ftil-  i4»*  rjfias  xcd  M  rd  t^wo  ijfiQp, 
fihneot  of  propheej  in  the  history  '  Matt,  xxvii.  51,  53  :  *  Movetwr 

of  the  Passion  is  specially  noticed  terra:  capax  enim  hujus  mortui  esse 

bj  St  Matthew   (xxvi.  56,   rod  to  non    poterat.     PeinB   tewce   tutU: 

a  8\op  Y^orcr.... compared  with  omnia  enim  turn    valida  et  fortia 

He  xtT.  49),  sometimes  directly  as  penetrans  Dei  Yerbum  et  jpotestas 

bve  and   xxtL  31  I)  Mc.  xiy.   aj  setems  virtatis  imiperat.   A  moiuf- 

(Zech.  xiiL  7),  and  sometimes  in-  menta  aperta  tutU:  erant  enim  mor- 

(firectly,  xxriL  34  (Ps.  IxviiL  21);  tii  daustra  reserata.    Bt  tnulia  cor- 

43  (P*-  xxL  9).    The  contrast  be-  pora  $cmctorum  dormientum  turrex- 

tween  Matt.  xxri.  24 1|  Mo.  xiy.  si  erunt:  illmninans  enim  raor^  tene- 

(tff   y^yparrax)    and  Lc.  xxii.  12  bras  et  infemorum  obscura  collns- 

(card  r6  Ctpur/xipop)  is  fdU  of  mean-  trans,    in    Sanctorum    ad    pnesens 

ing.    The  quotation  in  xxvii.  35  is  oonspicatorum  resurrectione  mortis 

certainly  an  interpolation.  ipsius  spolia  detrahebat.'    The  use 

'  Ct  Dent.  XXI.  6,  7.  of  the  phrase  ol  dytoi  is  remarkable, 

*  Matt.  xxviL  19,  iiriihf  eol  koI  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ab- 

Ty  Suraiy  ^e6v....xxTii.  24,  'A^^'^r  solutely  in  the  New  Testament  ex- 
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CHAP.  VI.   fttt  in  the  depths  of  Nature  and  of  Hades  when  men  asked 


MatLxcevii.iz,  in  mockerj  for  the  confirmation  of  His  words:   He  said^  I 
am  the  San  of  Ood, 

St  Mark.  The  details  pecaliar  to  St  Mark  are  less  numerous  but 

hardly  less  characteristic.  It  ha«  been  remarked  often  that 
the  account  of  the  young  man  who  fled  naked  proves  that 
we  have  in  the  second  Gospel  the  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness, who  was  nearly  concerned  in  an  incident  which 
would  have  seemed  trivial  to  others*.  One  or  two  other 
minute  points  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  account 
of  the  testimony  of  *  the  false-witnesses'  St  Mark  appears 
to  have  preserved  words  of  the  Lord  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  other  Evangelists*;  and  he  alone  notices  the  dis- 
agreement of  their  testimony'.  In  the  same  way  he  cha- 
racterizes Simon  the  Cyrenian  as  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufue^;  and  in  him  alone  we  read  that  Pilate  inves- 
tigated the  reality  of  the  death  of  Christ*. 

oept  of  Cbristians,  and  not  at  aU  in  compare  Hebr.  ix.  1 1,  34 ;  a  Cor.  T.r. 
the  Gospels:  Acta  ix.   13,  33,  41 ;  >  Markxiv.  ov^i  ovrtat  te^  ^  i 

zzri.  10;  Rom.  xii.  13,  &c.;  Apoo.  fiaprvpla  atrOv.     We  have  in  Um 

xi.  18;  xviii.  20.     And  yet  more,  testimony  of  the  witnesses  a  point 

Uie  form  of  expression  roXKii  atJIh  of  contact  with  the  Gospel  of  Si 

ftara  tQp  &yltav..,'ffy^p$riffajf  can-  John.     The  difference  between  tb« 

not  be  overlooked  in  the  interpreta-  recorded  words  of  our  Lord  and  the 

tion  of  the  passage.  report  of  the  witnesses  are  strikio^: 

1  Mark.  xiv.  51,  5«.     Cf.  p.  213,  lean  dniroy  (Matt.  xxtI  61,  }i»«- 

n.  4.  /uu  iraraXuiTcu);  I  will  destroy  (Mark 

■  Mark  xiv.  58,  rhv  ro6r  tovtw  xiv.   58,   xaraXtjcu),    as    comparai 

rbp  x^'P^"'^^^^^*'"**^^^'''  ^X^^'  with    I)ealroy.,,,and    I   wilt   rmit 

powolriToy.     The  words  do  not  oc-  (John  ii.  19,  \6<raT€,,,Kal  lytpu). 
cur  elsewhere  in  the  Grospels,  but  *  Mark  xv.  at. 

^  Mark  X7. 44,  45. — ^The  quotation  in  xv.  a8  is  certainly  an  interpdatioB. 

The  details  common  to  St  MatUiow  and  St  Mark  which  are  not  fouod 
in  St  Luke  are  numerous : 

Matt.  xxvi.  31,  33.  Mark  xiy.  97,  18.    The  future  foretold. 

—  —    37,38.  -     —    33,34.    The  selection  of  Petff, 

James,  and  John. 

—  —    40—45.  —    —    37—41.    The  lAree  warnings 

—  —    48.  —    —    44.     The  sign  of  the  kiss. 

—  —    59—66.  —    —    55—64.     The  fiOse-witnes^ 
xxviL  la— 14.  —    XV.  4,5.    The  Lord's  silenoe  befon 

Pilate.    C£Johnxix.9. 
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The  special  details  by  which  the  narrative  of  St  Luke  chap.  vi. 
is  distinguished  are  more  obviously  marked  by  a  common  sr  lum. 
character,  and  seem  in  some  measure  as  a  complement  to 
ftose  of  St  Matthew.  For  while  the  peculiar  traits  pre- 
served by  St  Matthew  exhibit  in  various  aspects  the  Mes- 
Bianic  dignity  of  the  Lord,  those  preserved  by  St  Luke 
seem  rather  to  present  notices  of  human  sympathy,  points 
rf  contact  with  common  life,  evidences  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood. This  is  more  evident  if  account  is  taken  of  the 
details  common  to  the  two  other  Evangelists  which  St 
Luke  omits ;  and  though  it  may  appear  fanciful  to  insist 
on  every  difference  as  an  example  of  a  difference  of  scope 
(chiefly  through  the  faults  in  our  apprehension  and  repre- 
sentation of  them),  yet  the  total  effect  of  contrast  and  com- 
bined effect  cannot  be  doubted.  St  Luke  alone  has  pre- 
served the  question  which  shewed  the  devotion  of  the 
disciples  to  their  Lord,  when  the  boldness  of  one  raised  the 
Bword  in  His  defence*:  he  alone  records  the  thrice  repeated 
declaration  of  Pilate,  that  *he  found  no  fault  in  Him^ ;'  and 
notices  the  accusation  for  civil  crimes^,  and  the  exami- 
nation before  Herod*.  In  him  we  read  of  the  angel  which 
'strengthened'  the  Lord's  human  nature  at  the  Agony*,  of 


AU.xxvii.i6. 

Mark  XV.  15.     The  scourging.    Cf.  John 

xix.  I. 

-—      —    «7--3i. 

—    —    16— ao.    The  mockery  of  the 

soldiers  with  the  reed 

(Matt.)  and  crown. 

—      —     34. 

—    —    ^3.     The  deadening  draught. 

—      —    39»40. 

—    —    ^9>  30*     The  mockery    of   the 

paasers-by.    Cf  Luke 

xxiu.  35. 

—     —    46—49- 

—    —    34—36.     The  cry  of  agony. 

1  Luke  xxii.  49, 'I56in-€y  5^  0!  Tf/)i  *   Luke  xxiii.   4 — 12.    *In  typo 

9*rThw  rh   Mfuvov   eTirai'   Ki^pie,    el  etiara    Herodis    atque    Pilati,    qui 

rari^itfuv  h  fiaxalpqi;  The  words  amici    ex    inimicis    facti    sunt  per 

wem  to  exclude  any  idea  but  that  of  Jesum  Christum,  plebis  Israel  po- 

Bcrifice  in  a  desperate  cause.  pulique  gentilis   figura,    quod    per 

*  Luke  xxiii.  4,  14,  22,  Domini  passionem  utriusque  sit  fu- 

'  Luke  xxiii.  1,    ,,,9iaarpi<fx»Ta  tura  concordia'... 

t4  f$wos  iifuop  Kal  Kuj\(forra  4)6povi  *  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.     The  extent 

Zaiffopt  dtMpoi...  and  character  of  the  variations  in 
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CHAP.  VI. 


*  an  honr  of  His  enemies  and  of  the  power  of  darkness,* 
when  their  malice  could  find  full  scope  ^,  of  that  look 
which  recalled  to  St  Peter  the  greatness  of  his  fall*,  (rfthe 
words  in  which  He  resigned  His-  Spirit  to  His  Father*. 
The  last  word  of  mercy  in  which  He  removed  the  injury 
which  had  been  wrought  by  mistaken  zeal* :  the  last  word 
of  warning,  in  which  He  turned  the  thoughts  of  monrDen 
to  the  personal  consequences  of  the  deed  whidi  moved  their 
compassion* :  the  last  prayer  of  infinite  love,  in  which  He 
pleaded  for  those  who  reviled  and  slew  Him^ :  the  list 
act  of  sovereign  grace  in  which  He  spoke  a  blessing  from 
the  cross  ^;  are  all  recorded  alone  by  the  companion  of 
St  Paul.  In  St  Matthew  we  saw  that  the  dead  did 
homage  to  the  crucified  Messiah:  in  St  Luke^  dUihewMr 
tudea  that  came  together ^  and  saw  the  things  which  wt 
done  returned^  beating  their  breasts  Jbr  sorrow^. 


the  evidence  as  to  the  suthentioity 
of  this  passage  point  (like  simihu* 
variations  in  other  parts  of  the  (Gos- 
pel) to  a  double  recension  of  the 
Gospel,  proceeding,  as  it  appears, 
from  the  Evangelist  himself. 

*  Luke  xxii.  53,  avrtf  iffttav  iarlp 
if  (Spa  Kal  if  i^ovffla  roO  irK&rovf, 
Cf.  iv.   13,  6  6idpo\ot  dxArri;  diK 

avTov  &XP^  KOlpOV. 

'  Luke  xxii.  61,  koI  arpa^lt  6 
K6piot  Mfi\€}//ew  r^  THrp^fi,,. 

*  Luke  xziii.  46,  Udrep,  c/t  xct/pdt 
<rw  ToparlBtfJMi  t6  Tpevfid  fiov.  The 
echo  of  the  words  still  lingers  in  the 
phrase  of  St  Peter:  f  Pet.  iv.  19. 

^  Luke  xxii.  51. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  17 — 31. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Ildrep,  &^ 
a^oct*  0^  yitp  ottaaiw  ri  TOioOaip, 
These  words  reappear  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  martyrdom  of  James, 
'the  brother  of  the  Lord,'  preserved 
hj  Eusebius,  H,  B.  ii.  13,  UapoKoKQ 
Ki&pu,  8e^,  Udrepy  d^cj  a&roif  06 
yiip  ofScuri  rl  towvw, 

^  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
'  Luke  xxiii.  48. 


*  It  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  to 
notice  one  apparent  diBcrepancrm 
the  accounts  of  the  Pasnon  00  wiiicb 
the  opponents  of  the  literal  aoooncy 
of  the  Evangelists  insist  with  ti« 
greatest  confidenoe.  It  is  mid  that 
each  of  the  four  Evangelisti  giro 
the  inscription  on  the  cross  in  £^ 
ferent  words.  The  statement  it  c«^ 
tainly  so  fax  true  that  each  Ef*** 
gelist  gives  a  phrase  idiioh  ii  Dot 
entirely  coincident  with  that  gins 
by  any  one  of  the  othera,  bat  a  do* 
examination  of  the  namltfci  io- 
mshes  no  sufficient  reason  for  np* 
posing  that  all  proposed  to  give  the 
same  or  the  entire  inscription.  St 
John  indeed  uses  such  tenni  u  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  record: 
iypatpew  ii  koI  rirXor  6  ntXcrof.- 
rfp  si  ytypafJLfUpi»,„*lriffoS/t  i  Xr 
t^pcuot  6  fioffiKe^  tQp  'lovSsii' 
(John  xix.  19).  These  (?raei:w»^ 
then  we  may  be  assured  w«nc^ 
tainly  placed  upon  the  cross;  bit 
if  we  compare  the  langnsge  o£  ^ 
John  with  that  of  St  Mark,  it  ^ 
be  obvious  that  St  Mark  ool^  ^ 
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rectioii. 


The  Tarious  narratives  of  the  Resurrection  place  the  chap,  vi. 
iragmentariness  of  the  Gt)spel  in  the  clearest  light.  They  vi.  n^Resur- 
contain  difficulties  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  with 
oertaintj,  but  there  is  no  less  an  intelligible  fitness  and 
purpose  in  the  details  peculiar  to  each  account.  The 
existence  of  difficulties  in  brief  records  of  such  a  crisis  is 
DO  more  than  a  natural  consequence  of  its  character.  The 
events  of  the  first  great  Easter  morning  were  evidently  so 
rapid  in  their  sequence  and  so  startling  in  their  lessons, 
that  a  complete  history  would  have  been  impossible  ^ 
Even  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  effects  produced  by  the 
same  outward  phenomena,  and  the  impressions  which  they 
convey  to  different  persons  in  moments  of  great  excite- 
ment, are  so  various,  that  we  are  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  recital  of  the  facts  which 
accompanied  what  was  the  new  birth  of  believers  no  less 

n^  to  give  the  tpords  which  con* 
luiud  the  point  cf  the  accuaoHon — 
t^  alleged  usurpation  of  royal  dig- 
oity— ifoi  1^  ^  iTtypai^^  rfft  a/- 
ritt»  avroG  hrtytyp€LtJLfUtnit  '0  fieuri' 
^Oi  Twr  'loudoidir  (Mark  xv.  i6); 
uhI  these  words  which  coutain  the 
Elnrge  are  common  to  all  the  Evan- 
^elisti.  The  language  of  St  Mat- 
thew and  St  LiULO  again,  though 
this  might  be  dispute,  seems  to 
mplythat  they  have  preserved  re- 
ipectively  the  two  remaining  forms 
^  the  trilingual  inscription :  ^^* 
^ar....T^p'  alrlaif  avrov  yeypa/i' 
>^  O^Af  ierip  *Iifffovt  6  fieurtXeM 
rm  IwdaUop  (Matt,  xxvii.  37)—^ 
W  Kid  iwrfpatff^  hi'  airri^'  'O  /3<wrt- 
Wdt  rCair  'loviaUai^  odrot  (Luke  zxiii. 
^).  If  this  natural  ooi^ecture  be 
xifflitted,  the  difference  is  a  proof 
>f  completeness,  and  not  of  discre- 
«ocy.  St  Matthew  would  certainly 
>reMnre  the  Hebrew  form  in  his 
>nginal  Gospel ;  and  the  title  in  St 
Udie  as  given  in  Cod.  Corh.,  'Rex 
todsorum  hie  est,'  seems  like  the 
Qornful  turn  of  the  Latin  title, 
^ever  this  may  be,  there  is  at 

WMTC.  008P. 


least  no  possibility  of  showing  any 
inconsistency  on  the  strictly  Uteral 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist. 

The  difference  between  John  xix. 
14  (licny)  and  Mark  xv.  15,  rplnj. 
Cf.  XV.  33:  Matt,  xxvii.  45;  Luke 
xxiii.  44)  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
a  different  mode  of  reckoning  (Cf. 
John  xviiL  aS.  Ewald,  Chtiatua, 
117).  Again  no  one  would  find  a 
contradiction  in  the  following  sen* 
tence:  ficurrd^p  rdr  aTavpi»  i^rjX' 
6€P,,..i^epx^fian}i  6i  tvpop  Xtftwya' 
TouTOP  ijyydpevcajf  1»a  iLpji  rbp  arav- 
p6p  (John  xix.  17 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  32). 

1  In  this  sense  the  closing  words 
of   St  John's    Gospel,   which    are 

Ced  over  too  often  as  a  mere 
srbole,  contain  a  truth,  which  as 
it  holds  in  a  lower  sense  of  the  details 
of  eyerj  human  life,  is  absolutely 
true  of  the  details  of  the  Perfect 
Life — drtpa  ii»  ypd^tfrai  Ka0*  h, 
o6ii  airrhv  otfiai  r^  K6ffiu»  x^Pl^^ 
tA  ypa4>6fi€ifa  ptfiKla,  This  percep- 
tion of  the  infinity  of  life  makes  the 
historian  a  true  poet. 
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OHAP.  YL  than  of  the  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  know  so  litde 
of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  the  conditi<Mis 
under  which  beings  of  another  order  are  revealed  to  men, 
that  it  is  idle  to  urge  as  a  final  inconsistency  the  divcf- 
sity  of  visions  which,  while  truly  objective,  may  still  havf 
depended  in  a  manner  which  may  be  faintly  omoeived  on 
the  character  of  the  witnesses  to  whom  they  were  given. 
And  besides  all  this,  there  are  so  many  tokens  of  unre- 
corded facts  in  the  brief  summaries  which  are  preserved, 
that  no  argument  can  be  based  upon  apparent  discrepondee 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  absolute  error*.  Where 
the  evidence  is  confessedly  imperfect,  it  may  be  wise  to 
hesitate,  but  it  is  presumptuous  to  condemn;  and  the  po^ 
bility  of  reconciliation  in  the  case  of  partial  and  independ- 
ent  narratives  is  all  that  the  student  of  the  Qospels  requires. 
When  it  is  seen  that  this  possibility  is  further  comlnned 
with  the  existence  of  a  special  character  in  the  separate 
accounts,  the  whole  question  will  be  presented  in  a  truer  and 
more  instructive  form.  We  shall  learn  to  acquiesce  in  the 
existence  of  diversities  which  we  cannot  finally  solve,  when 
we  find  enough  recorded  to  satisfy  the  individual  designs 
of  the  Evangelists  and  the  permanent  needs  of  Christians. 
The  true  at-  It  is  ucccssary  to  repeat  these  obvious  remarks  because 

!!^ah'vM.        the  records  of  the  Resurrection  have  given  occasion  to  some 

^  For  iDttanoe,  from  John  zx.  7,  xv.  6)  lielps  ui  to  diftmgiuab  tbe 

it  appears  that  Mary  Magdalene  did  appearance  to  the  gathered  chard 

Hc€  enter  the  Sepulchre  at  the  first  in  Ghdilee  firom  Uie  last  appwruiw 

▼isit ;  and  this  net  gires  a  clue  to  to  the  Apostles  (Luke  xzit.  44  tX 

the  explanation  of  the  Angelic  Vi-  with  ^Hiich  it  has  been  coofomiM: 

sions.      In    Matt.    xxyuL    16    (oiT  and  notices  an  appearance  to  Jamo^ 

^d^oro  a&roit)  there  is  a  reference  which  is  elsewhere  only  recorded  is 

to  other  revelations  of  the  Lord  to  apocryphal  traditions.    If  any  fan 

the  Apostles  than  that  which  the  ther  testimony  to  the  multipfic^ 

Evangelist  has  recorded.     St  Luke  and  variety  of  the  reveUtions  of  di 

(xxiv.   34)   notices  incidentally  an  Risen  Loni  is  required,  it  is  girss 

appearance  to  StPeterwhich  he  has  in  the  widest  terms  by  Si  Lake  iJ 

not  detailed ;  and  the  same  appear-  Acts  i.   3    {h    roXXocf   niyyfeah 

anoe  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  St  dwrva^fupot). 


Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  5).    St  Paul  (i  Cor. 
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of  the  worst  examples  of  that  kind  of  criticism  from  which  chap.  vi. 
the  other  parts  of  the  Gospels  have  suffered,  though  not  in 
an  equal  degree.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  and  thus  on  the 
one  hand  differences  are  urged  as  fatal,  and  on  the  other 
elaborate  attempts  are  made  to  show  that  the  details  given 
can  be  forced  into  the  semblance  of  a  complete  and  con- 
nected narrative.  The  true  critic  will  pause  before  he  admits 
either  extreme.  He  will  not  expect  to  find  in  each  Grospel, 
nor  yet  in  the  combination  of  them,  a  full  and  circumstan- 
tial record  of  a  mere  fact  of  common  history;  and  he  will 
be  equally  little  inclined  to  bind  down  the  possible  solutions 
of  the  difficulties  introduced  by  variations  and  omissions  to 
one  definite  form.  He  will  rather  acknowledge  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  truth  in  narratives  incomplete  as  historical 
relations  and  yet  most  perfect  as  lessons  Qf  divine  truth 
embodied  in  representative  facts. 

Regarding  the  recorded  details  of  the  Besurrection  from  Atdigtbut 
tills  pomt  of  View,  we  can  dismiss  without  any  minute  m-  not/roffmenu 
qniry  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  fori»ra/«epmw- 

1   .      .         ,  ,  ,  .  ,  nation, 

bringing  them,  as  they  stand  at  present,  mto  one  connected 
narrative.  Whether  the  harmonist  has  recourse  to  a  mul- 
tiplication of  similar  incidents,  or,  with  a  truer  insight  into 
the  style  of  the  Scriptures,  sees  in  the  several  accounts 
perspective  views,  as  it  were,  in  which  several  incidents 
•re  naturally  grouped  together*,  we  may  accept  the  general 
conclusion  without  insisting  on  the  several  steps  by  which 
it  is  reached.  That  will  rather  be  an  object  of  study,  to 
icgard  each  separate  account  as  conveying  a  distinct  image 
of  the  signs  and  results  of  Christ's  victory.  The  fullest 
*nd  truest  view  of  the  whole  will  then  naturally  follow. 
Ilie  most  general  will  result  from  the  most  particular :  the 

^  Thii  fonn  of  explanation  ib  weU      £vang,   Oe$eh,),    thoiigli   with   bit 
^<>Qow«i  out  by  Ebrwd  {Krit,  d.      usuid  erron  in  taite. 
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CHAP.  YL  final  impression,  from  a  combination  of  wholes  and  not 
from  a  mosaic  of  fragments. 

The  narrative  of  St  Matthew  is,  as  is  commonlj  the 
case,  the  least  minute.  The  great  features  of  the  history 
are  traced  with  bold  outline.  Faith  and  unbelief,  fear  and 
joy  are  seen  together  in  the  closest  contrast ;  and  over  all  ii 
the  light  of  a  glorious  majesty  abiding  'even  unto  the  ^d.' 
Heaven  and  earth  are  combined  in  one  wide  view' :  Mes- 
siah reigns  and  the  opposition  of  His  enemies  is  powerless. 
The  visit  of  the  women,  the  angelic  ministry,  a  source  4 
deadly  terror  to  the  guards,  of  *  great  joy'  to  the  belieTing, 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord,  the  falsehood  of  the  watch,  the 
division  among  the  disciples,  the  last  charge,  combine  to 
form  a  noble  picture,  yet  so  as  to  convey  no  impression  of 
a  complete  narrative.  But  the  peculiar  traits  in  this  biief 
summary  are  both  numerous  and  important.  St  Matthew 
alone  notices  the  outward  glory  of  the  Resurrection,  4e 
earthquake,  the  sensible  ministry  of  the  divine  messenger, 
the  watch  of  enemies  replaced  by  the  guarding  angeL  The 
vigilance  of  Roman  soldiery  and  the  authority  of  priestly 
power  are  seen  to  be  unable  to  check  the  might  of  the 
new  faith*.  The  majesty  of  the  triumphant  Messiah  is 
shown  again  by  a  fact  which  St  Matthew  has  preserved  »3 
to  the  feelings  of  His  disciples.  He  alone  notices  the 
humble  adoration  of  the  risen  Lord  before  His  AscensiOT*, 
and,  as  if  with  jealous  care,  traces  to  its  origin  the  calnnmy 
*  currently  reported'  among  the  Jews  *to  this  day.'  St 
Mark  mentions  the  command  to  the  disciples  to  go  to  Gali- 
lee, but  St  Matthew  alone  relates  the  final  charge  to  the 
assembly  of  believers,  which  was  given  in  solemn  majesty, 
and  it  may  be  on  the  very  mountain  on  which  Christ 
first  taught  them*.     Thus  it  was  foreshown  that  Jerusalem 

^  Matt,  xxviii.  i8.  words  rpoo-jnin^aiTCf  adrdrarevm 

■*  Lange,  Lehen  Jetu,  doubtful 

iii.  o;  17.     Contnst  *  Matt,  zxriii.   16,    nJ  /(^  «• 

luLukex  " 


MatL  xxviii. 
11/. 


*  Matt.  xzYiii. 
Mark  XV.  19. 


Contrast 
3  xxiv.  5  a  the 


doubtful 

*  Matt,  zxriii. 
^(i^aro  adroit. 
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was  no  longer  to  remain  the  Holy  City,  the  final  centre  of  chap,  vl 
the  Church.  The  'scattered  flock'  were  again  gathered 
together  by  their  Master  in  the  despised  country  from 
which  they  had  first  followed  Him^  The  world-wide 
extent  of  His  kingdom  is  at  once  proclaimed.  Their  com-  Matt  aanm, 
mission  is  extended  *  to  all  the  nations ;'  and  the  highest 
mystery  of  the  faith  is  conveyed  in  the  words  which  are 
the  passport  into  the  Christian  community. 

The  narrative  of  St  Mark  is  attended  by  peculiar  diffi-  stMam. 
Eulties.  The  original  text,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
liave  happened,  terminated  abruptly  after  the  account  of 
the  angelic  vision*.  The  history  of  the  revelations  of  the 
Lord  Himself  was  added  at  another  time  and  probably  by 
mother  hand.  Yet  in  both  parts  of  the  record  one  common 
feature  may  be  noticed,  which  seems  to  present  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Gospel.  The  disciples  hesitate 
before  they  accept  the  fact  which  surpassed  their  hope, 
rhere  is  doubt  before  there  is  faith.  Thus  as  St  Mark 
preserves  an  especial  assurance  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
leath,  80  he  confirms  most  strongly  the  reality  of  His 
pesurrection.  His  narrative  shows  that  the  witnesses  were 
Bot  mere  enthusiasts  who  believed  what  they  wished  to  be 
true.  The  women  'told  nothing  to  any  man'  when  they irartarti.8. 
luid  first  seen  the  angelic  vision.  The  apostles  only  yielded 
Snally  to  the  reproof  of  their  Master  when  they  had  re- Markxvi.i. 
iected  in  their  bitter  mourning  the  testimony  of  those  to 
rhom  He  had  appeared.  This  gradual  progress  to  faith 
^bits  that  outward  side  of  the  history  which  is  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  details  which  the  Evangelist  has 

'  Kftlt.  zxTi.  31,  3a  {rpod^w  ^fidit  the  oriffiual  nAmtive  of  St  Mark. 

h  rV  FoXcXalav).  There  is  no  inooniistenqy  between 

'  Mark  zvL  8,  i^opoOrro  ydp.   It  Mark  xvi.  13,  and  Luke  xziv.  34, 

■  Tim  to  ipecolate  on  the  causes  of  35,  but  rather  a  most  true  trait  of 

^  abrupt  close.    The  evidence  in  nature :  cf.  Luke  zxit.  37.     Nor  is 

^ofu  of  the  remaining  Terses  seems  there  any  connexion  of  Ume  in  xvi. 

bo  eitablish  their  canonidty,  though  15,  iCcU  elTcy  /r.r.X. 
tkty  oaonot  be  regarded  as  part  of 
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Qg^'VL    preserved  from  the  Lord's  last  charge.    The  promises  of 

MarkxvLVi,  miraculous  power  assume  in  this  a  speciality  and  distinct- 
ness to  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  parallel ;  and  the  brief 
clause  in  which  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  the  work- 
ing of  its  ministers  is  described,  leads  the  reader  to  see  on 
earth  the  present  power  of  that  mighty  Saviour,  who  in 
this  Gospel  only  is  described  as  *  seated  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  V 

stLuxi.  St  Luke  presents  many  of  the  same  details  as  St  Mark, 

but  at  a  greater  length  and  apparently  with  a  difierent 
object.  He  does  not  dwell  directly  on  the  majesty  of  the 
Resurrection,  as  St  Matthew,  nor  on  the  simple  fact  of  it, 
as  St  Mark,  but  rather  connects  it  with  the  Passion,  and 
unfolds  the  spiritual    necessity  by  which  suffering  and 

Luktmiv.  T.  victory  were  united.  Thus  it  is  that  he  records  that  part 
of  the  angelic  message  in  which  the  death  and  rising  again 
of  Christ  were  traced  in  His  own  words.  And  the  Lord 
Himself,  whether  he  talks  with  the  two  disciples  or  with 
the  eleven,  shows  the  *  necessity'  of  those  events  by  whiA 
their  faith  was  shaken*.  In  this  connexion  the  eucharistic 
meal  at  Emmaus  gains  a  new  meaning.  That  which  was 
before  clearly  connected  at  least  with  the  observances  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  is  now  separated  from  all  legal  observ- 
ances. The  *  disappearance'  of  the  Lord  is  as  it  were, 
a  preparation  for  His  unseen  presence;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  revelation  to  the  eleven  shows  that  He  raised  with 
Him  from  the  grave  and  up  to  heaven,  all  that  belongs  to 
the  perfection  of  man's  nature*.  The  last  view  whid 
St  Luke  gives  of  the  office  of  the  risen  Saviour  corresponds 
with  the  earlier  traits  in  which  he  shows  His  relation  to 
mankind.    In  St  Matthew  He  is  seen  as  clothed  "  with  aD 

1  MarkxYi.  19.    Cf.  Matt.  xxyi.  ira$€tv\    ▼.  44,   ««  rXyw^i^w  ^ 

64 ;  Luke  xxii.  69 ;  (Acts  vii.  55,  56);  ytypafifiiwtL    Cf.  xxiv.  7. 

Col.  iii.  I ;  Hebr.  x.  11.  »  Luke  xxiy.   36  ft,  (^^««  ** 

'  Luke  xxiv.  26,  o^i  raOra  l^i  6<rria), 
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power  in  heaven  and  on  earth... present  with  the  disciples   chap,  vi. 

to  the  end  of  the  age."  In  St  Mark  He  is  raised  to  heaven 

to  a  throne  of  sovereign  power,  as  One  to  Whom  nature 

does  homage.    In  St  Luke  He  is  the  High  Priest  in  Whose  xuteflEa^v.47,48. 

D&me  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  proclaimed 

to  all  nations — ^the  Mediator  Who  sends  forth  to  men  the 

promise  of  His  Father. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  the  Resurrection  stJoh*. 
18  presented  in  the  Gospels  which  can  only  be  indicated 
now,  though  it  presents  lessons  of  marvellous  fulness.  St 
John  traces  its  effects  not  on  a  church,  nor  on  an  active 
ministry,  nor  on  mankind  at  large,  but  on  individuals.  The 
picture  which  he  draws  can  be  completed  by  traits  taken 
Brom  the  other  Evangelists ;  and  if  this  be  done,  there  is 
probably  nothing  else  in  the  Gt)spels  which  gives  the  same 
impression  of  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  of  inde- 
pendence and  harmony,  of  perfect  truthfulness  and  absolute 
wisdom.  The  Resurrection,  then  as  now,  is  proved  to  be 
the  touchstone  of  character.  In  the  presence  of  this  great 
fiw^  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  are  revealed.  Personal  jofcna».  is, 
Jevotion,  even  if  mistaken  and  limited,  is  received  with 
I  welcome  of  joy  ^.  Hope,  which  had  sunk  by  a  natural  Johnftx.  uf. 
Mid  violent  reaction  even  to  despair,  is  cheered  by  a  word 
of  peace  and  strengthened  to  utter  the  highest  confession  of 
fiiith*.  Silent  love  looks  and  believes".  To  the  eye  of  jofcnaa*  7. 
the  beloved  disciple  the  Lord  was  known  when  hidden 
from  others ;  and  while  some  hastened  to  embrace  or  wor- 
ship Him,  it  was  his  part  to  wait  in  patience,  and  in  this 
sense  also  to  tarry  till  the  Lord  came. 

However  incomplete  the  comparison  between  parallel  nutuiaut^f 
evangelic  narratives  which  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  urutieditptr- 

'  Matt,  zxviii.  o,  Xa/pere.    Here  revatw,     Cf.  Luke  xxit.  ii,  which 

onlj  in  the  Ooipeu.  ia  a  very  aooient  gloes  if  not  a  part 

'  John  zx.  16,  18.  of  the  original  text. 
'  John  XX.  8,  KoL  fZScir  Ktd  iwtff' 
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CHAP.  Yi.  may  be  in  some  of  its  details,  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  it  throws  a  striking  light  upon  the  individuality, 
the  independence  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels.  A 
more  complete  examination,  which  should  take  aocoimt  of 
every  shade  of  difference,  such  as  could  only  be  spjffe- 
hended  by  personal  study,  would  fill  up  an  outline  which 

Thtindivid^/r-  is  too  plain  to  be  easily  mistaken.  The  characteristic  trtits 
which  have  been  noticed  appear  in  the  recwds  of  a  series 
of  incidents  which  have  been  selected  for  their  intrinsic 
importance  and  not  arbitrarily.  They  are  so  subtle  that 
no  one  could  attribute  them  to  deaiga ;  and  yet  so  im- 
portant that  they  convey  their  peculiar  effect  to  the  nwrt- 
tives.  Without  any  constant  uniformity  they  converge 
towards  one  point ;  and  even  when  their  connexion  is  least 
apparent,  they  present  a  general  impression  of  a  definite 
law  to  which  they  are  subject.  Diversity  of  detail  is  seen 
to  exist  without  contrariety;  and  the  exhibition  of  a 
spiritual  purpose  with  the  preservation  of  literal  accuiacj. 

xndepcndMce,  Individuality  is  a  sign  of  independence.  The  more 
exactly  any  one  compares  parallel  passages  of  the  Grospels 
the  more  certainly  he  will  feel  that  their  likenesses  tie  to 
be  referred  to  the  use  of  a  common  source  and  not  to 
the  immediate  influence  of  one  Grospel  upon  another.  The 
general  form  is  evidently  derived  from  some  one  origin^ 
type  J  the  special  elaboration  of  it  is  due  to  pewonal 
knowledge  and  appreheniuon  of  the  events  included  in  the 
fundamental  cycle  of  teaching.  The  evidence  of  the  evan- 
gelists is  thus  one  and  yet  independent.  They  do  not 
reproduce  one  uniform  history ;  but  give  dbtinct  histories 
according  to  the  outlines  of  a  comprehensive  and  oommon 
plan. 

irupiration  qf        Wc  may  procccd  yet  one  step  further.  IndividualitT  ^ 

uttt,  mdependence,  when  presented  m  such  a  form  as  to  exniou 

complementary  spiritual  aspects  of  the  same  facts,  are  signs 
of  inspiration.    From  one  side  it  is  possible  to  refer  the 
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phenomena  which  they  offer  to  the  mental  characteristics  ch^-  ^^ 
of  the  Evangelists ;  but  it  has  been  seen  that  the  human 
element  is  of  the  essence  of  inspiration.  The  Bible  is 
divine  hecauae  it  is  hmnan.  The  H0I7  Spirit  speaks 
through  men,  as  thej  are,  and  the  fulness  of  their  proper 
character  is  the  medium  for  conveying  the  fulness  of  the 
troth.  It  follows  then  that  in  proportion  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  distinctness  of  purpose,  though  most 
&ee  from  the  marks  of  conscious  design,  in  the  several 
Goapels — ^in  proportion  that  there  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
them  significant  differences  consistent  with  absolute  truth, 
there  is  a  sure  pledge  of  their  plenary  inspiration  in  the 
truest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  words.  Nothing  less  than 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  we  can  in  any 
way  apprehend  the  method  of  His  working,  could  preserve 
perfect  truthfulness  with  remarkable  variations ;  a  perfect 
plan  with  childly  simplicity ;  an  unbroken  spiritual  con- 
cord in  independent  histories. 
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CHAP.  VL 


ON  THB  DAT  OP  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 


NOTB   to  p.  199. 

L  Direct  The  difficultiM  oonneoted  with  the  chronology  of  the  Pftsbhal  week  m 

^^'*^**1^  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  very  considerable,  and  the  yarions  sohitkai 

%Bion  on  a       which  have  been  proposed  have  tended  to  perplex  the  question  still  more  bj 

Jjy'^®"       introducing  uncertainty  into  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  involved.    Tlw 

examination  of  these  difficulties  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 

The  determination  (i)  of  the  day  of  the  month,  and  (i)  of  the  day  of  tki 

week,  on  which  the  Lord  suffered.    Of  these  the  first  indudes  the  slkg«i 

discrepancy  between  the  Synoptists  and  St  John  as  to  the  time  and  chsnc* 

ter  of  the  Last  Supper:  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  of  interest 

for  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.    The  two  questions  are  quite  indepeo- 

dent,  and  will  be  considered  separately. 

L    All  the  Evangelists  agree  as  to  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  Cnicifixxn; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  uniessaoabl) 
to  suppose  that  the  name  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense.    The  day  «** 
The  Preparation  (^  rapaaKcvi/i),  or  rather  A  PreparaUan  (v-opootrev^. 
Matt.  xxviL  6a,  r^  9i  hra^fMv  ifris  iffrlw  fterk  r^  iro/Mio'icev^i'. 
Mark  xv.  41,  ixel  ijif  TopoffKetHj,  8  iffrv  Tpoffdfifiarw, 
Luke  xxiii.  54,  koX  iiiUpa  vjp  Topa^Ktv^  koX  vd^parop  iri^wrictw, 
John  xix.  31,  hrtl  Topoffxev^  rjp  (cfc  v.  41) ;  r.  14,  ifp  U  wapaett^^ 
rdtrxa. 

What  then  was  the  Paratceu&--The  Preparation!  There  can  be  »« 
doubt  that  in  early  Christian  writers,  as  in  modem  Greek,  this  wai  tb* 
name  of  Friday  (Clem.  Alex.  Sir,  vii.  p.  877,  §  75,  ^  nopo<ricnn|...^vt^ 
fil^erai  ,..  ii  * Aif>po9t'nit,  Cf.  Polyc.  Mart.  7,  r$  IIcvM^/cevjr,  5efwT0»  M- 
TertuU.  De  Jtjun,  14).  Friday  was  indeed  ike  preparation  for  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  and  as  such  it  was  natural  that  the  name  should  be  used  for  H  ^ 
commonly  that  at  last  it  became  the  proper  name  of  tlie  day^.  But  the 
name  and  character  of  Sabbath  was  not  confined  to  the  weekly  day  of  i^ 

1  The  word  appesn,  ai  it  were,  in  a  <yyi^  ^1)  Vo\oynr  ovrv^  ht  nPfi^' 
tnuuition-itate  in  a  decree  of  Aagoitas  ^  r$  vpb  ravnfc  wmprntnawi  a'^  *^*r 
preeerred  by  Joeephni:  Ant  xrl,  6>  S,       ipdr^t. 
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That  were  other  feetiTal-dayB  which  had  the  same  Sabbatio  character,  and     OHAP.  TL 

foremoet  among  them  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Lev.  

niii.  15,  tA  ffdfipara,  Cf.  v.  1 1,  ff^.  w,  14,  39) ;  and  thus  the  day  belbre 
tbeM  festiTal-sabbaths  would  likewise  include  a  Preparation  in  the  sarott 
wfty  as  that  before  the  weekly  sabbaths.  All  festivals  did  not  partake  in 
thti  Sabbatic  character,  and  consequently  the  enumeration  of  days  in  Judith 
(vSL  6,  hrfirrw€w,.,xvplit  xpooap^dnav  koX  a-aPfSdrvp,  koI  TpovovfirpuQif  koX 
mtfi^nOif  Kcd  icprQif  koI  xotp/^ffwuif  o(kov  *Iffpaifi\)  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
exdnsive  use  of  the  word  Tpoadpl3aT<m,  by  which  St  Mark  explains  rapa^ 
«ev4,  for  the  weekly  Preparation^. 

If  it  is  allowed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  so  far  as  ^.  Tks  Prepth 
^  title  of  the  day  is  concerned,  which  determines  whether  it  is  to  be  ji j^d  by 
nndcritood  of  the  weekly  or  of  the  festival  preparation,  St  John  seems  to  ^Johnoitlu 
iwve  no  real  room  for  doubt.    In  point  of  grammar,  ropcurirevf^  rov  Totrxo-  Fusover. 
—the  Preparation  of  the  Passover-^^A<  mean  the  Friday  in  the  Peuchal 
*fd;  but  it  seems  incredible,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  significance 
of  St  John's  dates,  that  the  Evangetist  should  reckon  by  the  week  and  not 
I7  the  symbolic  feast,  of  which  he  is  recording  the  fulfilment*.     In  con- 
OMWMi  with  the  whole  narrative,  'the  Preparation  of  the  Passover'  cannot 
°»an  anything  but  'the  Preparation  far  the  Passover,*  or  in  other  words  the 
14th  Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Paschal  supper,  which  was  eaten  at  the  begin- 
^g  of  the  15th  Nisan,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  i,e,  after  sunset 
of  the  14th,  according  to  our  own'. 

The  dates  furnished  by  the  Synoptists  fall  in  with  this  interpretation.  J^^^'^'*^^ 
On  'the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,'  which  is  identified  with  the  f4th  eOeabUwith 
of  Nisan  by  the  significant  addition,  '  when  they  sacrificed  the  Paschal-  JJJ]^***^'** 
oflwing'  (Mask  xiv.  la,  rg  T/HOTTf  iifUpq^  tQp  di>JjU«r  Sre  rb  Tdffxa  i9vw\ 
Lake  xxii.  7,  ^  ^/*.  t.  d^  h  i  Wei  rh  Tdtrxa  06€<r0ai;  Matt.  xxvi.  87,  rg  9i 
^P^  rQ9  d^.),  the  disciples  inquired  'where  they  should  prepare  the 
I^Mtover.'    Then  follow  in  unbroken  succession  the  Last  Supper  (Matt 
utI  to  ;  Mark  ziv.  17,  6^tat  ytPoiUwrft ;  Luke  xxii.  14,  0re  lyhtro  ^  tSpa), 
tike  departure  to  Gethsemane  (Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  Mark  xiv.  97,  h  r%  pvktI 
^^),  the  arrest,  the  examination  (Matt.  xxvL  74,  and  parallels,  iX^icrup 
^^wycy),   the  deliberation  (Matt,  xxvii.   i,  rpultas  y€P0/i4inft),  and  the 
WoQt  iteps  of  the  Passion.    Now  it  appears  that  the  14th  was  kept  at  a 

*  M.  Lotteroth,  in  an  ingenions  essaj  John  xlz.  42,  because  of  the  Friday  of  the 

U«  J<mr  dt  la  Pr^ratUm,  Paris,  1865),  Jews  (Bleck,  BcUr.  117). 

Ui  endosToored  to  identify  the  Prepara-  *  In  conformity  with  this  the  Jewish 

ttn  with  the  lOth  of  Nisan,  the  daj  on  tradition  represents  '  the  Eve  of  the  Pass- 

*Uch  the  offBTlng  was  set  apart    Luke  over'asthetlmeof  theCmdflxion  (Bleek, 

Qtt-  T,  seems  to  be  dedsire  against  this  B«iir.  148).    The  connexion  between  the 


»Ppo4tioii,  and  M.  Lntteroth  appears  to  two  nses  of  awpovMm)  Is  well  seen  in  the 

Itht  difflcolty  which  the  most  forced  in-  connexion  of  y^V  the  eve  of  a  feast, 

pretstlon  is  insoffldent  to  remove.  ^««*^.«  bum^I  «»«,♦  r^  ,.  imol 

•Thlswfllbeiatatoncelfwetrandate  K^^^T?  ^Wday (Baxi !«; p.  16M». 
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OHAP.  yi.     lUer  time  as  a  day  of  rest  e$peeiall^  in  OalUm  (Miihii%  Pe§aek.  nr.  if  S*> 

ap.  Bleek,  BtUr.  i«a>),  that  is  probably  the  natnral  day,  extht^ang  the 

evening.  This  &ot  supports  the  idea,  which  is  probable  in  itself;  that  the 
question  of  the  disciples  was  asked  immediately  upon  the  sunaei  of  the  ijUl 
The  Preparation  is  evidently  contemplated  as  ftnreseen  by  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and  need  not  have  oooupied  much  time*.  The  evening  of  the  8upp« 
would  thus  be  as  St  John  represents  it,  the  evening  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th.  The  same  day  after  sunrise  next  morning  is  rightly  described  as  a 
Preparation*day— 'the  Preparation  of  the  Passover,'  though  the  Fwpan- 
tion,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  was  limited  to  the  last  three  hooi>» 
firom  '  the  ninth  hour.' 
llnd^vct  This  view  of  the  time  of  the  Last  Supper  is  supported  by  a  vaikiy  cf 

indirect  aiguments,  common  to  St  John  and  the  Synoptists,  which  appear 
to  be  so  cogent  in  themselves  that  many  critics  who  affirm  the  inoonsiBteacy 
of  the  two  forms  of  the  narrative,  assume  that  the  original  baas  of  the  S^ 
noptic  Gospels  presented  the  same  chronology  as  St  John,  and  that  thoe 
coincidences  spring  from  the  partial  preservation  of  the  first  text. 
«.  8t  Johnin^       But  before  noticing  these  lees  distinct  intimations  of  the  date,  there  are 
^M^wM    y®*  *^°  ^^^^  passages  of  St  John  which  seem  to  leave  no  room  to  doeU 
dSaiZSILm  *^  "^®»°^ft  if  it  be  not  dear  ahready.    On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
Day.  orudfizion  the  Jews,  as  he  writes,  would  not  enter  the  judgment-hall  of 

Pikte,  'that  they  may  eat  the  Passover'  (John  xix.  «8,  fra  ^dymi  t* 
wdtrxa  ')•  Nothing  but  the  determination  to  adapt  these  words  to  a  theory 
could  suggest  the  idea  that  '  eating  the  Passover  *  applies  to  anything  \mi 
the  great  Paschal  meal^.  Our  ignorance  as  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  al 
the  time  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  impurity  conUuiM. 
by  entering  the  house  of  a  heathen,  but  it  would  at  any  rate  last  till  soBaet, 
in  which  case  the  person  thus  impure  could  not  be  present  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  offering  in  the  Temple.  Nor  is  it  less  decisive  on  the  point  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  evening  on  which  the  Last  Supper  took  place,  and  when  it 
was  nearly  ended,  the  disciples  thought  that  Judas  was  dismissed  that  he 
might  buy  the  things  which  were  needed  for  the  feast  (John  xiiL  99,  ^ 
XpeUuf  ix^itJOf  tls  T^p  ^ofn^),  which  was  already  defined  as  '  the  feast  of  tiie 

1  Bapientos  dicont,  in  JuifiBa  operaban-  the  Institution  of  the  PSMOver,  Bxoi.  ±0. 

torvespera  PaMdiatiB  (D^nDD  ^31^3)  n,W<mT»T*im*x«,  and.  thottgh  the  wort* 

uiqae  ad  meridiem.    Sed  in  (TcUOica  itiMi  might  peri>ape  be  ext«Mted  to  thekiiifiaf 

omMno  openbanlur;    et    nocte    echola  of  the  whole  rite,  yet  tbej  propedy  de- 

Sdiammai  retat,  echoU  HiDelia  permitttt  scribe  the  iKriflcUl  act  ai  dietliicniiked 

usqne  ad  sdntUlationem  8o1i&     Cf.  f  6.  firom  the  entire  festival  (»oMtr  t^  wmrifl. 

The  whole  chapter  Is  worthy  of  stady  in  Num.  iz.  S,  6, 90,  Ac.).    Ct  Dent  xvL  H  K 

UlostraUon  of  the  care  with  which  even  6;  EsravL90,SLI«^a^r^«««X^***'^ 

the  14th  Nisan  was  observed.    CL  Petaeh.  I^oyoy  ^  va^x** 

V.  Lp.lSO.  «  The  passages  quoted  in  snpvott  of  ^ 

•  Mark  xir.  IS,  <c^  Jtwyaior  lUy  ivndering.  'celebrate  the  feast,  hy  eattsf 
iorpmitivov  inqjuo¥.  theChaglga,'fiaiintniepar|aiellaB<Bleik, 

*  The  phrase  oooort  in  the  aoeoont  of      BtUr,  109  It), 
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PM80?«r'  (xiii.  1,  wfA  9i  rift  iopTijt  roO  rdtrxa)-     On  the  15th  inch  pur-    CHAP.  VI. 
chaaei  would  have  been  equally  illegal  and  impossible.  ' 

Hus  passage  leads  to  the  series  of  other  passages  already  aDaded  to,  ^.  St  John  and 
vhich  so  far  determine  the  day  of  Crucifixion  as  to  show  that  it  was  not  implyiSSStIki 
15th  Nisan.    This  day— the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread— was  a  Sabbath,  Orucifixion 
on  which  the  Sabbatic  law  of  rest  was  specially  binding  (Exod.  xiL  16;  the  Uth  NUan 
he?,  xviii.  7).    Now  the  Synoptists  and  St  John  alike  exclude  the  notion  ^*  »**^<*^)' 
thit  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  was  such  a  '  Sabbath.'    Apart  from  the 
extreme  improbiCbility  that  such  a  festival  as  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread  would  be  described  as  'Friday'  or  'Preparation-day/  everything  is 
done  without  scruple  which  would  have  been  unlawful  on  a  Sabbath.    A 
oommisnon  to  make  purchases  is  regarded  as  natural  (John  xiii.  79) ;  the 
Lord  and  His  disciples  leave  the  city  contrary  to  the  command  (Exod.  xii. 
9});  men  oome  armed  for  the  arrest  of  Christ^  (Luke  xxii.  51) ;  the  Jewish 
council  meets  for  judfftneni;  Simon  comes  (as  it  appears)  from  his  ordinary 
work  (Mark  xv.  ai ;  Luke  xxiii.  16,  ipx^pLtww  dr*  dypov);  the  condemned 
•re  executed  and  taken  down  from  the  crosses,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
ipioes  are  prepared  for  the  embalming  of  the  Lord  (Luke  xxiii.  55),  and 
because  of  the  Preparation  (that  is,  of  the  approaching  Sabbath)  He  is  laid 
in  a  tomb  which  was  near  (John  xix.  41),  whereas  if  it  were  the  15th,  the 
iby  itself  was  a  Sabbath*.    To  those  familiar  by  experience  with  Jewish 
osages,  as  all  the  Evangelists  must  have  been,  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
Crucifixion,  crowded  with  incidents  of  work,  would  set  aside  the  notion 
ibat  the  day  was  the  15th.     Where  the  idea  was  excluded  by  facts,  there 
voold  be  no  need  of  words  and  no  fear  of  ambiguity;   and  if  we  keep 
dearly  in  view  the  Sabbatical  character  of  the  15th,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
ihat  all  the  Evangelists  equally  forbid  us  to  place  the  Crucifixion  on  such 

One  or  two  allusions,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  urged  as  arguments  y.  The  symbol' 
rithout  claiming  greater  authority  for  the  symbolic  meaning  of  Holy  Scrip-  sion/awnin 
ure  timn  many  would  concede,  seem  to  point  clearly  to  the  result  which  ^A***  ^ 
OS  been  thus  obtained  frt>m  the  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  T4th 
Tuan,  and  the  negative  evidence  against  the  15  th.     St  John,  by  applying 

0  our  liord  words  from  the  institution  of  the  Passover',  evidently  con- 
smi^ates  Him  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  and  the  harmony  of  the  narrative 

1  completed  by  the  supposition  that  the  time  as  well  as  the  mode  of  the 
/nd*8  death  ooindded  with  that  of  the  typical  victim^.     St  Paul  repeats 

I  And  this,  it  may  be  noticed,  when  the  *  John  xix.  36,  compared  with  Exod. 

den  determined  to  avoid  the  feast  (Matt  xii  46. 
rri  5;  Mark  xir.  2,  ^1}  iv  rfj  ioftrgi.  «  In  this  aspect  the  time,  the  ninth 

"»  Bleek  (L  c.)  quotes  anthorities  to  show  hour  (Matt.  xxvlL  46 ;  Marie  xv.  34 ;  Lnlce 

It  Ukgatity  of  doing  the  sereral  acts  xxilL  44),  is  rery  important.    This  was  the 

^itioned  on  the  Sabbath :  the  ennmera-  beginning  of  the  solemn  Preparation  (comp. 

DO  itaetf  seems  sufficient  for  any  one  p.  314.  n.  1). 
y]QaiDted  with  the  Jewish  law. 
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OHAP.  VI. 


S.  Historic 
Sridence. 


the  eame  idea  more  disUnotlj,  i  Cor.  ▼.  7,  t*  rd^a  ^/iCm  ir60J9  X^wn&r 
v<rr€  iofrrdffwuof  c.t.X.  ;  and  it  has  been  argned  with  great  planabOity  ^mX 
if  he  had  regarded  the  institntbn  of  the  Eodiarist  as  taking  pUoe  at  the 
Paschal  meal,  he  would  not  haire  said  simply  ^  r§  wvktI  i  raptWen  (i  Cor. 
zi.  95).  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgott«n  that  these  references  of  Si  Paul  are  the 
more  important  as  proceeding  from  a  distinct  source. 

On  such  a  point  historical  tradition  may  seem  to  some  to  be  of  no  gresi 
w^ht,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  any  change  in  the  tn&txm 
would  be  towards  the  identification  of  the  Last  Suppa«with  the  Psachal 
meal,  and  not  towards  the  distinction  of  the  two,  if  they  had  been^rigiDalh 
connected.  Now,  as  &r  as  i^pears,  eariy  tradition  is  nearly  unaimnoiis  in 
fixing  the  Crucifixion  on  the  14th,  and  in  disttagaishing  the  Last  Supper 
from  the  legal  PassoTer^.  This  distinction  is  expressly  made  by  Apdh- 
naris',  Qement  of  Alexandria',  Hippolytus*,  Tertullian,  Ireoeiis',  who 
represent  very  different  sections  of  the  early  Churoh.  Origen,  aooor^Bng  to 
the  Latin  version  of  his  Gommentary  on  St  Matthew,  seems  to  identiff  ^ 
Supper  with  the  legal  Passover,  but  the  passage  is  confused*.  Froas  the 
time  of  Chrysostom  the  meal  was  generally  identified  with  the 
but  Photius  expressly  notices  that  two  writers  who  differed  widely  00  < 
points  of  the  Paschal  controversy  agreed  in  fixing  the  Passion  on  the  14^1, 
oontrary  to  the  later  opinion  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  masifes  the 
question  for  examination*.  The  quartodedman  controversy  iladf  has  no 
decisive  bearing  on  the  date.  The  evidence  as  to  the  point  oik  whick  ^ 
controversy  turned  is  too  meagre  and  ambiguous  to  allow  of  any  ssitiabc- 
tory  conclusions  being  drawn  from  it*. 

But  in  answer  to  all  these  arguments  which  are  drawn  from  dired  and 
^g«e  fl^ooMfrf  indirect  evidence  of  every  kind,  it  is  said  that  the  Synoptists  plainly  speak 
Supper.  of  the  Last  Supper  as  the  Paschal  meal    It  might,  perhaps,  be  eooagfa  t^ 

1  Ct  Kouth.  ReU.  Sacr.  l  168. 

•  Fragm.  il  ^>.  Ecmth,  i.  p.  160,  Aiyow- 

Tw]   5n   T«   I*"    tfc   irp6^ttfor  luri  rAv 

rjfUpf  TW  iiviiMV  aanhi  iwuBtW  k^  6ii|- 
yovKTOi  MotOoTok  ovtw  Xrfytu'  ««  vwvtiKar 

avTM',  Kiu-  vnuncitKV  6oic«  ««/  owtowc  ra 
^wft^'  Thii  fragment  is  spedidly  im- 
portant as  pointing  to  what  may  have 
been  the  lonroe  of  the  confuilon,  the  dif- 
ferent reckoning  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical and  natural  days:  the  evening  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14tb  seems  to  have  been 
oonfoonded  with  the  evening  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  (the  natural  day),  ie.  the  evening 
of  the  15th  and  the  time  of  the  Paschal 


Obrj.  ThtSy- 


ApoUlnaris  (in  Frogm*  xit.) 
states  distinctly  that  the  Lord, *€ke gn^ 
sacrttoe,'  was  cmdfled  and  *  bnried  oa  tbi 
day  of  the  Paosover.'  the  Itth,  *tlke  tra 
Passover  of  the  Lord.' 

a  aem.  Alex.  Fragm.  p  1016;  Fott. 

<*  Hipp.  Fragm.  l  u.  (p.  Sea,  ed.  IC^^oA 

*  TertolL  adv.  JwL  8;  Irea.  rr.  U,  ] 
(23)  (quoted  by  Browne,  Ordo  S«elsrws 
p.  66).  Yet  IrensBos  calls  the  meal  *« 
Passover'  Oi.SS,S). 

<OTig.Comiikiairatt.iT9L 

7  The  interesting  Catena  on  8»  Xarl 
pnblished  by  Cramer  contains  both  o|4 
nions  (Cram.  Got  in  Marc  pp.  4M,  <S1> 
the  second  with  a  reference  to  St  Jolia. 

i>  Phot  Cod.  lis,  U6. 

•  ClBleek,  BcUr.lXH 
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aoiwer  that  they  define  the  d*j  of  the  Crucifixion  at  least  as  plainly,  and    OHAP.  TI. 
that  St  John,  who  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  them  as  to  the  day,  shows 
that  the  meal  was  not  the  Paschal  meal,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  be,  if  it 
vas  on  'the  Preparation-day.'    Either,  then,  they  must  include  a  gross 
ooQtradiction  in  their  narrative,  or  we  must  misinterpret  their  meaning  as 
to  the  day  or  the  meal ;  and  oertainly  not  as  to  the  former,  because  that  is 
iized  by  a  complicated  chain  of  eyidence,  while  the  other  is  expressed  in  one 
or  two  phrases  which  admit  readily  of  a  different  sense,  when  once  we 
reflect  that  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case  must  have  put  out  of  ques- 
tion for  Jews  what  appears  to  us  to  be  their  most  natural  meaning.     It  is 
ttid  that  the  disciples  speak  of  '  preparing  for  eating  the  Passover '  (Matt, 
xzvi  17;  3Cark  xiv.  fi;  Luke  xxii.  9);  that  Christ  Himself  proposes  to 
eat  it  (Matt,  xxvi  18);  Mark  xiv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  8);  that  the  disciples 
actually  'prepared  the  Passover'  {fp-olfuurcof  r6  rdurxa;  Matt  xxvi.  19; 
Mark  xiv.  16 ;  Luke  xxiL  13) ;  that  in  the  course  of  the  meal  which  followed 
inunediately  afterwards  the  Lord  said,  '  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
70a'  {iTt06fififfa  TWTo  rb  Tdffxa  ipayeip  tuff  vpuHy,  Luke  xxii.   15).     If 
these  words  stood  alone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  explain 
them  of  the  Paschal  meal  taken  at  the  legal  time ;  but  the  Evangelists  who 
use  them  exclude  this  sense  by  their  subsequent  narrative,  and  there  are  in 
the  contexts  indications  of  the  sense  in  which  they  must  be  taken.    The  How  thU  mutt 
Lord,  in  sending  His  disciples  to  make  the  preparation,  said,  '  My  time  is      *^"*^^ 
near'  (Matt.  xxvL  18),  as  if  to  exphun  something  unusual  in  His  com- 
mand.   He  sent,  as  the  words,  imply,  to  a  disciple  who  was  expecting 
Him,  and  speaks  with  authority* as  'the  Master'  (6  diSdo-iraXoT,  Matt.  xxvi. 
j8;  Mark  xiv.  14;  Luke  xxiL  11).    May  we  not  then  suppose  that  the 
preparation  which  the  disciples  may  have  destined  for  the  next  day  was 
made  the  preparation  for  an  immediate  meal  which  became  the  Paschal 
meal  of  that  year,  when  the  events  of  the  following  morning  rendered  the 
regular  Passover  impossible^?    If  this  seems  a  forced  sense,  we  must 
remember  that  while  the  memory  of  events  was  stUl  fresh,  as  it  was  when 
the  oral  Gospel  was  fixed,  statements  which  are  perplexing  to  us  may  have 
be«i  readily  intelligible  from  a  knowledge  of  the  connecting  facts.   Nothing 
at  least  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  the  narratives  should  be  severally 
isocmsistent  with  themselves.    Ritual  difficulties  which  we  can  feel  only 
by  effort  and  careful  study,  would  be  felt  instinctively  by  the  Evangelists. 
They  and  their  first  readers  could  not  have  referred  the  events  of  the 
Oraeifixicm-day  to  the  'Sabbath'  on  the  15th,  and  consequently  could  not, 
m  -we  might  do,  refer  the  words  which  describe  the  supper  which  preceded 
i  to  Ute  legal  Passover. 

>  HippoL  Froffm.  I.  pw  869,  offroc  -y^  jf r      for  the  Chriatian  Eachariat  wotUd  render 
^  «^«X«  -^  wpoKMKtifnriiUww  ie«l  rwAcun^       the  conftaslon  easier  in  after  time:  ct 
TJ«i^M4ryUr|iM>9.7heii8eof»<(ax«      Mingarelli,  Did.  d«  Trin.  iL  18. 
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Hie  differenoea  in  detail 


U.  Th*\ 
dapqftht 


OHAP.  TL  iL    It  remaini  to  notice  ray  briefly  the  seoond  point  of  iwioiiy.    Lo^ 

UM  and  tradition  Mem  to  have  dedded  this  already,  but  H  may  be  qia 
tioned  whether  there  are  not  groonda  for  doubting  the  ooiieuUw  </  tb 
oommon  opinion.    In  the  reoord  which  St  Matthew  baa  pieaenred  </  tk 
saying  of  the  Lord  aa  to  'the  ngn  of  Jonah,'  it  ia  atated  thai  'the  Son  o 
Man  shall  be  three  days  and  three  nighi$  in  the  heart  of  the  earth '  (Ha« 
xii.  40,  Tp€it  ^ifiifMM  kqX  Tp€it  wiKTos),    Admitting  that  the  parts  oC  the  dftj 
of  the  bnrial  and  the  resurrection  are  to  be  re^oned  as  'day%'  yet  era 
thus  the  period  from  Friday  till  Sunday  is  only  three  days  and  tee  oigliti 
Are  we  then  to  oonohide  that  the  separate  enumeration  of  days  and  n^bt 
is  without  any  special  force,  and  strictly  speaking  inaoouratet  or  to  soppos 
that  the  term  '  Preparation-day '  has  led  to  the  Tery  natural  bat  errooeeei 
identification  of  the  day  of  the  Crudfizion  with  Friday  f    The  crideBee  m 
both  sides  is  but  slight.     On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  said  that  St  Job 
spoke  of  the  Sabbath  which  followed  the  Preparation  as  being  of  epedd 
solemnity  (John  xix.  31,  ^  8^  M«7^iy  'h  ^IM^P^^  iiceUnv  roO  vafifiirm^  td 
this  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  15th  of  Nisan,  a  festiTal  SabUtb, 
ooindded  with  the  weekly  Sabbath ;  and  so  also  St  Luke  appears  to  wA 
only  <me  day  as  intervening  between  the  burial  and  the  resurrection  (Lnb 
Tom.  54,  56,  ffdfiPcTW  hri^wnctW:,Th  fih  eafipdroif  iia&xara^).    But  Si 
Matthew  describes  the  day  after  the  Orudfizion  in  so  remarkable  a  maoBBr, 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  the  weddy  Sabbeti: 
'The  next  day  that  followed  the  day  of  the  Preparation  the  diief  prie^ 
came  to  Pilate'  (t^  9i  iradpuHf,  ijfrtr  iffrbf  fierii  r^  rapoffict&ti^.  Matt  xrm. 
61).    Such  a  drcumlooution  seems  most  unnatural  if  the  weekly  Sabbilk 
were  intended ;  but  if  it  were  the  first  day  of  unlearened  bread,  then,  as  tk 
proper  title  of  that  day  had  been  already  used  to  describe  the  com— csj 
ment  of  the  Preparation-day  (Matt.  zxvi.  17,  r^  M  «>k^  tQw  ^^i^^/tm),  m^ 
characteristic  term  remained  for  it.    Moreorer,  the  day  in  itsdf  was  i 
'great  Sabbath,'  and  could  be  described  as  such  by  St  John,  without  m 
posing  any  coincidence  of  the  weekly  and  festival  Sabbaths.   And  the  wh« 
Sabbatic  period,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  of  Nisan  to  tU 
dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  might,  perhi^is,  without  violeoce  be  calM 
a  Sabbath ;  or  at  least  the  rest  on  the  15th  might  be  implied  in  the  rtaH 
ment  of  the  rest  observed  on  the  Sabbath.    Such  a  period  would  oooplei^ 
satisfy  the  term  fixed  by  '  the  sign  of  Jonah,'  and  the  text  of  the  Gospell 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  passage  in  St  Luke,  which  forms  an  appard 
difficulty,  leaves  the  length  of  the  entombment  undetermined,  except  to  4 
as  it  is  fixed  by  '  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  and  the  legal  resting-time  whiJ 
interrupted  the  preparations  of  the  disciples^. 


1  The  other  dates  whidi  refer  to  the 
intenralare:  a)  Matt  zxviL  6S,<t««r... 

oip;  ct  Marie  viU.  SI,  dci... i&trj  Tp«i« 


i|f&tfpat  tbmoTiipm;  Maik  tx.  S;  X. 
iffitfpft«.    <3)  John  IL  lft»  A^tfvrt  ««r  mI 
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Bat  without  puimdng  the  question  farther  at  present,  what  has  been    OHAP.  VL 

nid  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  investigation,  which  seems 

to  call  for  more  notice  than  has  been  hitherto  given  to  it. 

a  Halt  zxtL  61;  Mark  xiT.  58;  a»a  Luke  zzfr.  81,  r^rifw  rwSnip  ijtUpw  iyti, 

rpUm  ^lup^.   Matt  zzTlL  40;  Marie  zr.  It  wiU  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  ob- 

99^  iw  tpcatv  qfi^att.    (3)  Matt  xtL  81;  Tious  meaning  of  these  phrases  faronrs 

xviL  83;  zz.  19;  Lake  iz.  33;  zriiL  33;  the  longer  interval,  which  folk>W8fh>m  the 

i^,7.4/^riTp£riiiilt^Amtrnlpai.    (4)  strict  interpretation  of  Matt  ziL  4a 


WX8T0.  OOBP.  y 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
SYNOPTIC  EVANGELISTS. 


Le  oooar  »  ton  ordre. 

Pascal. 


CHAP.  TIL  The  differences  of  arrangement  in  the  Synoptic  Evange- 
chnmaooiaa  Hgts  are  more  obvious  and  not  less  important  than  the 
wMii^  differences  in  detail.  Numerous  groups  of  events  present 
Synoptic  000-  the  samc  arrangement  in  every  case,  but  other  events  arc 
transposed,  so  as  to  convey  a  new  lesson  from  the  new 
position  in  which  they  stand.  While  there  is  very  mucli 
which  is  common  to  all  the  Synoptists,  the  incidents  peca- 
liar  to  each  produce  the  same  kind  of  individuality  in  the 
whole  narratives,  as  the  special  details  impart  to  tiie  sepa- 
rate elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  Each  Evange- 
list has  a  characteristic  arrangement,  coincident  up  to  a 
certain  point  with  that  of  the  others,  and  yet  so  far  differ- 
ent that  harmonists  are  commonly  driven  to  violent  expe- 
dients— assumptions  of  the  repetition  or  confusion  of  similar 
events — ^to  bring  all  into  agreement.  But  before  taking 
recourse  to  such  solutions  of  the  difficulty  we  may  fiurly 
ask,  whether  the  order  of  the  Evangelists  is  a  violation  or 
an  abandonment  of  chronological  sequence?  If  the  succes- 
sion of  time  is  subordinated  to  the  succession  of  idea,  then  it 
is  but  lost  labour  to  seek  for  a  result  which  our  materials 
are  not  fitted  to  produce.  The  object  of  the  student  will 
be  to  follow  out  the  course  of  each  revelation  of  the  Truth, 
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and  not  to  frame  annals  of  the  Saviour's  Life.  There  are,  chap,  vil 
indeed,  times  marked  out  by  marvellous  coincidences  and 
significant  relations  in  which  we  may  see  something  of  the 
symmetry  of  the  Divine  plan  of  history,  but  evidence  is 
wanting  to  justify  the  extension  of  a  system  of  minute 
dates  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  If  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  fragmentariness  of  the  Gospels  be  true, 
and  the  character  and  express  language  of  St  John's  Gros- 
pel  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point,  then  it  is  from 
the  first  unlikely  that  writings  which  do  not  aim  at  com- 
pleteness should  observe  with  scrupulous  exactness  the 
order  of  time.  Selection  is  in  the  one  case  what  arrange- 
ment is  in  the  other.  The  first  was  guided  by  an  instinc- 
tive perception  of  representative  facts:  the  other  by  an 
instinctive  perception  of  their  relation  to  a  central  idea. 
An  inspired  order  is  the  correlative  of  an  inspired  abridg- 
ment. The  existence  of  the  one  suggests  the  existence  of 
the  other,  or  at  least  removes  any  presumption  against  the 
disregard  of  the  common  rule  of  composition. 

If,  however,  the  text  of  the  Gospel  bear  clear  traces  of  ne  oomeu 
a  systematic  attention  to  chronology,  the  argument  based  trace*  c/tx 
on  a  mere  analogy  which  might  be  expected  to  hold  be- 
tween matter  and  form  must  be  set  aside.  But  in  fact  it  is 
not  so.  The  examination  of  a  few  chapters  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  will  leave  little  doubt  that  temporal  sequence  was 
not  the  standard  of  their  arrangement.  Their  whole  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  their  contents,  serves  to  prove  that  they  are 
memoirs  and  not  histories.  Definite  marks  of  time  and 
place  are  extremely  rare;  and  general  indications  of  tem- 
poral or  local  connexion  are  scarcely  more  frequent^     The 

1  From  tbe  time  of  the  Tempta-  niacs ;  the  retain.   So  Mark  ir, 

iMu  to  ^e  Transfiguration  I  have  35  ft,  (oonnecting  these  events 

noticed  only  the  fdlowing  distinct  with  the  grcAt  day  of  Parables: 

connexions  of  detailed  events:  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  53);  Luke  viiL 

(i)  MaU.  Tiii.  i8,  34.  The  storm  12  ff. 

stilled;    the  Gadarene   dsmo-  (2)  Matt.  iz.  18,  raOra  a^oO  Xqr 

Y  2 
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CHAP.  VII.  ordinary  words  of  transition  are  either  indefinite  or  are  ^ 
junctive^    Outwardly  at  first  sight  the  Synoptic  Go^s 


\o\hrrot.  Of  the  new  and  old ; 
Jairus'  daughter.  Of.  Mark 
y.  ai;  Luke  viiL  41,  koX  I606, 
fixing  no  connexion  of  time. 

(3)  Matt  ix.  3a,  a&rup  di  i^p- 
Xoiihia9,  The  healing  of  two 
hlind;  the  healing  of  a  dumb 
man  (peculiar  to  St  Matthew). 

(4)  Matt.  xii.  46,  Irt  airod  Xa- 
\^jrrot;  xiii.  i,  iw  rg  ^lUpq, 
ixetrg  (Yet  cf.  Acts  viii.  i). 
Mark  iv.  i,  koL  rdXtr.  Luke 
viii.  4,  awiirrof  M  6x>^oO,  The 
blasphemy  of  Pharisees;  the 
true  kindred;  the  day  of  Para- 
bles.   Compare  No.  (t). 

(5)  Matt.  xiv.  ai;  Mark  yi.  45, 
€d$4(i)t  ipdyKcufrtw,  The  walking 
on  the  water  immediately  after 
the  feeding  the  5000. 

(6)  Matt.  xvii.  i;  Mark  ix.  1, 
/A€&*  iifUpat  l|.  Luke  ix.  2%, 
faxrel  iifUpai  6ktw,  The  coming 
of  the  kingdom ;  the  Transfigu- 
ration. 

(7)  Mark  i.  1%  koX  Min  i^€\' 
OAm-a,  Luke  iv.  38,  dMMrdf 
94  (Matt.  yiii.  14,  koI  A^c^... 
no  connexion:  cf.  t.  93;  Mark 
i.  39).  The  dnmoniac  in  the 
synagogue;  Peter's  wife's  mo- 
ther cured. 

(8)  Luke  vii.  II,  *»  t§  i^rjs  (alL 
tQ  ^^t).  The  oenturion's  ser- 
yant;  ihe  widow's  son. 

These  data  are  eyidently  insuffi- 
cient to  determine  one  certain  order 
of  eyents;  nor  are  the  ambiguities 
remoyed  by  taking  into  account  the 
notices  that  some  eyents  followed 
others:  Matt.  ix.  g,  ^7;  xii  9,  15; 
xy.  It,  19. 

It  may  be  obseryed  that  the  style 
of  St  Matthew  produces  the  greatest 
appearance  of  continuity,  though 
probably  he  offera  the  most  nume- 
rous diyerffenoes  from  chronological 
order.  (Cf.  Matt  yiii.  i,  6x'^oi 
ToXKol;  a — 4,  K<d  lM„.firid€pl  ef- 
iqji;  5,  €lff€\d6wros;  14,  KcdiXBii^; 
18,  U^  i4;  93,  KtiX  i/tfidrri;  xiy. 


13,  14).  St  Luke,  on  the  otber 
hand,  is  the  least  connected.  IV 
great  series  of  eyents  which  be  oos* 
nects  with  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem (xL — ^xyiL),  is  at  onoe  one  «f 
the  strongest  arguments  sgaioft  the 
obseryance  of  time  by  the  ennge- 
lists,  and  the  most  striking  ilbubtt- 
tion  of  their  mode  of  connezioD. 

^  In  this  respect  the  nsage  of  aii 
Evangelist  is  peculiar.  The  fbOov* 
ing  connecting  phrases  may  be  no- 
ticed: 

(i)  In  St  Matthew:  (a)  T^e  [it 
that  time:  no  dose  seqneoee. 
The  word  does  not  occnr  in  tbii 
manner  in  St  Mark ;  ct  Lake 
xxi.  10)  iiL  5,  13;  (iy.  i);  ix. 
14.  37  (cf.  V.  35);  xi  «o;iiL 
12,  38;  (xiii  36);  xy.  i,  "I 
xyL  14 ;  xyiiL  11 ;  xix.  I3>  ^n 
XX.  20;  xxiii.  I.  In  iy.  i;  zm. 
36,  it  marks  a  direct  seaoeooe. 
ifi)  W,  iy.  18;  y.  i;  ym.  18; 

xi.  a;  xy.  32;  xyi.  13. 

(7)  Koi,   iy.   53;   yiii  14;  ix. 

«,  9*  «7,  35;  X.  i;  xfi.9; 

xy.  II ;  xyi.  i,  5. 

(<)  iw  ixtby  r^  Kmp^  xL  45; 

xii  I ;  xiy.  i.     i  Mn  ij 

iSpq.t  xyiii.  i.    hr  ixd^aanes 

^tfUpoAt,  iiL  I.     ^  Tf  ^fin 

ixcUfiS,  xiii  i. 

(e)  To  these  may  be  added  Oe 

use  of  iKH$€w,  ix.  9,  47;  xii. 

9,  15;  xiii.  53;  xy.  II,  «9. 

(9)  tn  St  Mark:  (a)  jnL..WW, 

ii.  I,  13;  iiL  i;  iy.  i  («i  xi- 

^);  vii.  31  (ical  TdXv);  Tm. 

I,  ip  iKtbtait  rats  ^ifUftus  rdX«. 

(fi)  Kol,  L  II,  40;  iL  18,  43; 

liL  7,  13,  10,  31 ;  iy.  si,  34, 

26,  30;  yi.  I,  7,  14,  30;  ta. 

I,  ^3;  yiiL  77,  17. 

(3)  In  St  Luke:   (o)  nX  iy^m 

(iyipm  94)  (occurs  in  St  Lnb 

41  times;  m  StMarktwiee;  it 

St  Matthew,   ml   iy4pm  irt 

iriXweir  (aimtr,  yiiL  tS),  fi»» 

times:  dse  onoe^  ix.  10),  y.  h 

la,  17;  yL  I,  6,  la;  yiL  n; 
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are  more  like  collections  of  anecdotes  than  histories.  If  chap,  vii. 
we  compare  any  series  of  incidents  which  they  contain 
with  a  similar  series  in  any  historian,  ancient  or  modern^ 
we  shall  find  at  once  that,  apart  from  all  other  differences, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the 
incidents  are  pat  together.  In  the  one  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  rule  the  combination:  in  the  other  the 
spiritual  import,  not  independent  of  these,  but  yet  rising 
above  them,  is  distinctly  predominant. 

But  while  it  is  maintained  that  the  separate  Grospels  Th$  order  <^ 

»  i^ii  1        ^^'"^^  generally 

are  not  to  be  forced  into  any  chronological  harmony,  that  ^u^tderu 
the  law  of  their  composition  is  moral  and  not  temporal,  ««az  or^, 
that  there  is  a  progressive  development  in  the  several  his- 
tories, to  neglect  which  is  to  lose  the  very  outline  of  their 
divine  meaning,  yet  the  order  of  time,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  The  occasion  fre- 
quently gives  its  character  to  the  action.  A  marked  con- 
nexion brings  out  with  xmerring  power  some  latent  trait 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked^  Thus  it  is 
that  particular  days  seem  to  stand  out  with  signal  promi- 
nence in  the  history  of  Christ,  as  portraying  a  crisis  of 
fidth  and  unbelief  in  a  rapid  concurrence  of  events^.  The 
days  themselves  stand  isolated,  while  as  distinct  wholes 
they  have  an  internal  unity.  But  beyond  such  a  limit- 
ed influence  of  time  as  this,  there  is  an  influence  which 

TiiL  I,  93 ;  ix.  iS ;  xi  I ;  zx.  I.  The  one  had   luffered   for  twelve 

(fi)  Koi,  iv.  i6,  31;    Yu.   iS;  yean  when  she  was  made  whole; 

▼ill.  a6 ;  ix.  10,  57 ;  x.  15.  the  other  had  lired  for  twelve  yeara 

(7)  ^»  ^*  ?fii  '^^'  19  >  ^*  '>  when  she  fell  asleep  to  receive  a 

7r  43>  4^;  X.  I,  17.  new  Hfe.    It  is  impossible  not  to 

Hie  connexions  of  xL — xvii.  wiU  recognise  in  tiiis  a  typical  meaning. 

be  noticed  afterwards.  The  faith  of  the  Gentiles  seizes  the 

^  The  healing  of  the  woman  with  gifb  which  is  destined  for  the  Jew. 

the  issae,  which  in  all  the  acconnta  This  is  beautifully  brought  out  by 

interrupts  the  histoiy  of  the  raising  Hilary,  In  Matt,  ix.  §  6. 

of  Jaims'  daughter,  ofEsrs  the  most  *  Two  sudi  days  mav  be  noticed: 

remarkftble  illustration  of  this.   The  Luke  iv.  33 — 49,  a  day  of  foith ; 

beginning  of  the  woman's  plague  Mark  iii.  ii — v.  la,  a  day  of  oppo« 

was  eoeral  with  the  maiden's  births  lition,  warning,  power. 
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CHAP.  viL  extends  to  a  much  wider  range.   In  the  perfect  Life  all  suc- 
cession  proceeds  by  a  supreme  law.    The  progress  in  the 
lessons  which  it  unfolds  will  answer  absolutely,  as  among 
men  partially,  to  its  outward  development.     It   is  then 
impossible  but  that  there  should  be  some  broad  lines  of 
agreement  in  order  between  records  of  Christ's  woA  based 
on  its  varied  spiritual  meanings.    General  agreement  will 
be  diversified  by  characteristic  divergences.     The  agree- 
ment will  be  sufficiently  wide  to  convey  to  us  some  sense 
of  the  infinite  harmony  of  every  part  and  relation  of  the 
human  Life  of  the  Saviour:  the  divergence  sufficiently 
striking  to  save  us  from  sacrificing  the  manifold  bearings 
of  eternal  truth  to  a  rigid  order  of  time* 
'^aSoaUSa!        ^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^  correct  the  technical  work  of  the  har- 
to6<i#o*wArMinonist  is  limited  to  a  narrow  compass.     When  he  has 
f<bn</ijjpui^  shown  that  the  few  incidental  fixed  dates  in  the  GTospels 
they  work  out  are  cousistcut  with  one  another,  all  objections  drawn  from 
the  discordant  order  which  they  present  otherwise  fidl  to 
the  ground.     He  is  then  free  to  interpret  the  letter  by  the 
spirit ;  and  to  lay  open  that  inner  harmony  which  springs 
out  of  the  union  of  various  purposes,  and  leads  to  the  full 
portraiture  of  a  divine  work.    The  reality  of  such  a  har- 
mony is  involved,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  very  idea  of  In- 
spiration, and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  corollary  from  the  existence 
of  a  four-fold  record.    Yet  it  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  ana- 
lysed.    The  subtlest  signs  by  which  it  is  characterized 
vanish  in  the  rude  process  of  dissection.     To  present  it 
clearly,  and  even  then  very  inadequately,  would  be  to  write 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospels ;  and  for  the  present  it  must 
be  enough  if  we  can  determine  some  of  the  great  features 
by  which  it  appears  to  be  distinguished, 
^^^ai^*         We  have  already  seen  that  St  Matthew  connects  the 
Ih^^^HSZSf  beginning  of  the  Grospel-history  with  the  glories  of  the 
r/K*S5^tto.  typical  kingdom  and  the  hopes  of  the  first  covenant  At 
tion,  (i.  tt.)     ^^  ygjy  outset  he  announces  the  Messiah  as  the  «m  o/^ 
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David  and  the  son  of  Abraham^  the  branch  and  seed  to  ohap.  til 
which  all  prophecy  looked.  The  genealogy,  confined  with* 
in  the  limits  of  the  national  promise,  is  the  introduction 
to  his  narrative :  the  birth  of  the  Christ^  his  first  subject. 
The  inner  scope  of  the  whole  Gospel  is  directed  to  the 
deyelopment  of  this  idea  in  the  light  of  ancient  revela- 
tion'.   The  fear  of  Joseph  is  connected  with  the  righteous-  Mau,  i  i8. 

'  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  tbe  oorreot  readiDg  m  Matt.  L  i8,  iBf 
riXf  d^  'XpiffTod  ^  yhtfftt  ovrut  ifw, 

*  The  following  analyiifl  may  guide  the  gtadent  in  punuing  the  teaching 
of  St  Matthew: 

L  iL      INTMODOCnOIf. 

The  Royal  pedigree  (i.  i — i^)* 

The  Virgin  I  Son,  the  promiBed  Saviour  (i8 — 35). 

The  homage  (iL  i — 17). 

The  persecution  ^13 — 13). 
(In  all  the  words  ot  prophets  are  fulfilled.) 

L    til.  It.    the  pmelvdb. 

(a)    The  BapUtt  (iu.): 
The  Meesenffer  (x— 6).    The  Message  (7— la).    The  Re- 

X'tion  Tii — 17). 
Meittah(iY.): 
"he  Trial  (1—11)4    The  Home  (la— 16).    The  Message 
(17).    The  Call  (18— a»).    The  Work  (aj— 15). 

n.      ▼ — ^zilL      TEB  tAWOlVRR  AVD  PMOPHMT, 

(a)    The  new  Law  in  rtlafUm  to  the  M  (▼— yiL). 
(fi)    The  tettimony  oftigne  (viii.  ix.). 
Characteristics  (viiL  i — 15). 
The    Suppliant    (Resignation,    i — ^4);    the    Intercessor 
(Faith,  5— '3);  the  Restored  (Service,  14,  15). 
The  Lord  and  the  I>isciples  (viii  18 — ^ix.  17). 
Self-denial  (18— 93). 

Power  fNature,  43— a7;  Spirits,  a8 — 34;  Sin,  ix.  1 — 8). 
Mercy  (9 — 13). 
Prudenoe  (14 — 17). 
The  results  (ix.  18—34). 
Faith  confirmed  (lo^as):   raised  (33—36);   attested 

(«7— 30- 
Unbelief  hardened  (3a — 34). 

(7)    The  Commission  (ix.  36 — xL). 
The  Charge  (x.). 
The  Hearers  (xi.). 
John  (i — 15);  the  People  (16—19). 
Woes  (10—34) ;  Thanksgivings  (15^30). 
(a)    The  Conirast  (jol). 

The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Law. 
Example  (1—9);  Miraole  (10—13). 


The 
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CHAP.  YJi.  ness  of  lie  law ;  and  the  imperfection  of  this  righteotisiiess 
is  at  once  intimated  by  the  reference  to  the  aim  of  £ia 

The  kiDgdom  of  Satan  and  the  kingdom  of  God  (13—37). 
The  sign  of  Jonas  (38—45). 
Natoial  and  spiritual  kindred  (46 — 50). 
(e)    Parables  of  the  kingdom:  its  rise,  growth,  cummmmi- 
tioQ  (xiii.). 

IIL    xir — KMT,    TBE  Knra, 

(a)    The  character  of  the  King,  compared  with 
Temporal  dominion: 

The  feast  of  Herod;  death  of  John  (idr.  x— 14). 

The  feast  of  Christ  (Jews) ;  the  di8<apl«0  sftyed  (13—53). 
Hierarchical  dominion : 

The  tradition  of  the  elders  (xv.  i — ao). 

The  Syrophcenioian  heard  (91 — a8). 

The  Gentiles  healed  and  fed  (99—39). 

Truth  hidden  from  some  (zyi.  x — 19)^ 

revealed  to  others  (13 — ao). 

(p)    CfUmptes  of  the  hingcUm. 
The  prospect  of  suffering  (xvi.  14 — aS). 
The  vision  of  glory  (xviL  i — 13). 

The  secret  source  of  strength  (14— >ai). 
Thedtisens. 
Moral  jnindples:    Obedience:  a   sign  (xviL  94—47); 

Humility,  Unselfishness,  Forgiveness  (xviiL). 
Social  characteristics:  Marriage,  children,  riches,  men- 

4ce  (xix.). 
Yet  all  without  intrinsic  merit  (xx.  i — 16)« 


(>)    The  King  daimi  hie  heritage. 
The  Joum^  (xx,  17 — 34V 
The  triumphal  Entrance  (xxi.  i — 17). 


The  Conflict  (xxi  18— xxii.). 
The  sign  (xxi.  18 — 22),    The  first  question  fij— 27). 
The  portraiture  (98 — ^xxii.  14).    The  temptatioD  (15— 
40).    The  last  (Question  (41 — ^46). 
The  Judgment  (xxiii — ^xxv.). 
Hie  Teaohors  (xxiii.)- 
The  City_(xxiv.). 
The  World  (xxv.). 

IV.    x^<^axvni .    oEdTB  tbm  qate  of  tbb  mtbmjul  utreDOM. 
(a)    The  Paetion  (xxvi.  xxvii.). 
Contrasts :  foreknowledge,  craft  (xxvL  r — 8). 

love,  treason  (6 — iSj, 
The  Last  Supper:  woes  foreseen  and  fliced  (17 — 39). 
The  rash  promise:  power  misjudged  (30— 55). 
The  inward  Agony  (36—^6). 
The  outward  Desertion  (37 — 56). 
The  Confession  of  Christ  (57-I68). 
The  denial  of  Peter  (fi^-^i^y 
The  death  (^  Judas  (sxvu.  5—10). 
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feopU  from  which  Christ  should  save  them.    But  the  holy  ohap.  til 
name  Jesus — symbolical  at  once  of  the  ancient  triumphs  oiuatL  i,  n, 
Israel  and  of  the  future  triumphs  of  the  Church— is  merged 
for  the  moment  in  that  mysterious  title  which  was  con- 
aecrated  by  the  memory  of  an  ancient  deliverance.    The  /«.  vh, 
sense  of  Grod's  personid  presence,  which,  when  shadowed 
forth  in  former  times,  had  sustained  the  king  of  Judah 
against  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Damascus,  is  at  length 
confirmed  by  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  symbol.    Immanuel 
is  no  longer  a  figure,  but  a  truth.    The  parable  becomes 
a  fact :  the  word  of  hope,  a  confession  of  faith. 

The  first  chapter  declares  the  title  of  Messiah,  the 
second  foreshows  His  reception.  Adoration  on  the  one 
side,  persecution  on  the  other :  the  ministry  of  the  powers 
of  heaven,  the  tyranny  of  the  powers  of  earth :  bloodshed, 
and  flight  and  exile :  such  are  the  beginnings  of  the  king- 
dom. He  who  is  saluted  by  prophets  as  Ood  with  tis, 
is,  according  to  the  tenour  of  their  teaching,  a  Nazarene —  mou,  u.  13. 
poor  and  despised — ^in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  far  we  have  a  preface  to  the  Gospel,  pregnant  with  cmePrt' 
ijmbolic  facts.    N^t  follows  a  brief  summary  of  Messiah's  («<•  iv.) 
rork,  presented  in  a  rapid  contrast  between  His  preaching 
and  the  preaching  of  His  Herald.    Both   proclaim  the 
same  messaged      Both  choose  the  field  of  their  labour 
iccoffding  to  the  declarations  of  prophecy.    But  with  this  mou,  Hi.z; 
the  resemblanjee  ends.    The  work  of  John  is  that  of  the  '*'*  ^*  * 

Th«  DMth  of  Christ  (i  1—50). 
Christ  Mid  fiarabbfts  (15— -16).    Christ  and  the  soldiers 

Christ  ftad  the  bystanders  (3s — 56). 
The  BuriiU  (57—^1).    The  watoh  (62-^46). 


<%, 


TheTriumpL 
le  Bising  in  glorj  (i — 10). 
The  fjtlse  report  (11 — 15). 
The  great  oommission  (16 — 90]. 


^  *  Matt.  Hi  •;  Iv*  17>  Mmm>e^e,  reading  in  the  second  ease  is  not 
hv*»  7*/>  ^  i8ttwX«(o  T&^  odpoi^.  simply  'Hryacer  ^  paa,  r.  96p.  See 
Et  may  W  doubted  whether  the  true      Schok  ad  he. 
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CHAP.  YiL  Law,  to  awaken  and  convict.     He  confronts  the  two  great 

Matt  Hi,  7,     sections  of  the  Jewish  Church^  with  terrible  denimciations 

against  the  prescriptive  holiness  of  descent  and  ritaaL  For 

hope  he  points  only  to  Him  Who  should  come.    In  act, 

if  not  in  word>  he  acknowledges  the  fulfilment  of  his  office 

in  the  recognition   of   Messiah*.     And  then  the  scene 

MatLHLiiiv,  changcs.    The  wilderness,  which  was  the  place  of  John's 

teaching,  is  the  place  of  Christ's  Temptation.     When 

John  is  cast  into  prison,  Christ  definitely  begins  His  work** 

Instead  of  repelling  or  dismissing  men,  Christ  calls  them  to 

Matt  iv.  18/.  follow  Him  and  share  His  labour.    He  announces  in  thd 

MatL  iv.  28/  gynagogucs  tiie  Gospel  of  the  kingdom^f  and  eonfirms  His 

word  by  signs  of  power  and  love- 

HahM  L^         From  this  point  we  are  led  to  regard  our  Lord  more  in 

jJ^'"»j|^jJJ«J- detail  under  His  different  offices,  as  Lawgiver,  Prophet 

and  King.    One  trait  prepares  the  way  for  the  other,  so 

that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  very  definite  line  of  demarct- 

tion  between  the  different  sections  of  the  history;  but  while 

the  transitions  are  gradual,  the  general  progress  of  ide* 

is  beyond  question.     The  beginning  is  a  counterpart  of  the 

revelation  from  Sinai :  the  close  a  fulfilment  of  tke  cove^ 

nant  with  David*. 

LaiMt^)       In  this  aspect  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  first  seen  in 

its  true  bearing  on  the  scope  of  St  Matthew.     That  whid 

was  for  St  Luke  but  as  one  discourse  among  many,  was  fa 

St  Matthew  the  introduction  and  key  to  all*.    The  phra* 

*  From  not  observing  the  point  *  M«tt.  iv.  43,  t6  e^ayyikuf  ^f 

of  this,  some  have  felt  a  difficult  ^cun\€la$.    The  phraM  it  dianci*' 

at  the  mention  of  these  sects.    St  istio  of  St  Matthew,  ix.  ^  (ft  i^ 

Matthew  gives  Uie  relation  of  the  markable  parallel) ;   xziv.   14.   ^ 

rtligiout   parties  of  the  Jews    to  Mark  i.  14,  it  is  a  fklse  reading. 

John,  as  St  Luke  of  each  $oeial  '  Matt.  zxviiL  iS.  10. 

class.    Both  form  together  a  whole:  *  There  cannot,  I  think,  b«  tf] 

tQp  ^ap,  Kol  ZaM.  reasonable  doubt  that  the  diaooai* 

'   Thus  he  yields  to  the  words,  related  in  Lukevi.  loff.  is  thena' 

TXripCaaai  rcuray  iuctuoa^rrpf  (Matt.  as  that  related  by  St  Matthew.  IV 

iiL  15).    Compare  John  L  31.  differences  on  whioh  some  hav«  1*>< 

'  Matt.  iv.  19,  17.    Yet  He  had  stress  vanish  upon  an  accurate  tf 

taught  before:  John  ilL  ii  ff.  aminatioa  of  the  text.    The  ictfM 
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ith  which  it  is  opened  marks  the  solemn  majesty  of  its  chap.  vii. 
elivery^     Words  of  blessing  are  the  preface  of  the  new 
ispensation*.     Step  by  step  the  nature  of  Christ  is  un- 
Jded  as  the  consummation  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy'.  The 
reat  features  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  the  character 

St  ICatthew  ii  rh  Spot  (v.  i),  »  ^  Matt.  v.  i.  iMol^as  r^  ot6/ui  (cf. 

ml  of  geneial  meaanig:  St  Luke  Eph.  ri.  9).   ^Muilieim,  Jhih,  Evang, 

ffines  the  ipot  more  precisely  m  m.  p.  375.     In  v,  11  ff.  dpxcU<Mt  \r 

rros  ir€9ip6s  (vi.  17,  not  reSlop),  a  certainly  Tas  apparently  all  the  an- 

ateaa  on  the  mountain,  below  its  cient  yersions)  *to  the  men  of  old.' 

ghest    peak    (Karapds),   such   as  Cf.  Rom.  iz.  la  (ix.  20  LXX);  Gal. 

oald  naturally  be  chosen  for  ad-  iii.  16;  Apoc.  vi.  11;  ix.  4;  Matt, 

"efsing  a  multitude.    I  see  no  oon-  xxii.  31. 

sdiction  between  timj  in  Luke  vi.  '  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 

jf  and  KoSlffturrof  adroO  in  Matt.  Kingdom  is  noticed  in  the  first  and 

I.    Tlie  words  refer  to  different  last  (v.  3, 10) ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult 

omenta,  and  St  Luke  preserves  a  to  point  out  a  relation  observed  in 

ut  of  the  latter  in  vi.   20,  ird»  the  order  of  the  blessings.    Verses 

Bt  To^  d^aXfio^  airoO  els  rodt  4  and  5  in  £.  Y.  should  be  trans- 

ij9ifrds,  posed. 

'  The  foUowing  outline  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  will  make  this 
earer: 

i.    The  citizens  of  the  Elingdom  (v.  i — 16}< 
(o)    Their  character  ( i —  n ). 
In  themselves  (3 — 6). 

Poor  in  spirit. 

Meek. 

Sorrowing. 

Hungering  after  righteousness. 
Belatively  (7 — x«). 

Merciful  to  men. 

Peace  towards  Grod. 

Persecuted. 
The  example  of  the  prophets. 
(fi)    Their  induence  ( 1 3 — 16). 
To  preserve  (13). 
To  guide  (14— 16). 

il    The  New  Law  ( 1 7 — 48). 

(a)    The  fulfilment  of  the  Old  generally  ( 1 7—20). 

(fi)    The  fulfilment  of  the  spirit  of  special  commandments. 

Murder,  Adultery,  Perjury,  Bevenge^  Exclusiveness  (21 
-48). 
iiL    The  New  Life  (vi — vit.  23). 

(a)    Acts  of  devotion  (vi.  I — 18}. 

Alms  (1—4)-  ) 

Prayer  (5-15). 
Fasting  (16^18). 
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OHAP.  TIL  and  influence*  of  its  citizens,  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
law  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  life,  are  deduced 
from  the  ordinances,  and  often  expressed  in  the  words,  of 
the  Old  Testament  The  voice  which  speaks  is  one  of 
absolute  auihority,  but  it  proclaims  eveiywhere  not  abro- 
gation but  fulfilment. 
O)  ThMtuti-  The  promulgation  of  the  new  Law  is  followed  by  the 
iviitix,)        record  of  a  senes  of  miracles*  which  enforce  and  explain 

(P)    Aims  (19— 34). 

The  true  treasure  (19 — ai), 
'        The  single  service  (22 — 74). 
The  perfect  repose  (15 — 34). 
(7)    Coiidoot(vii.  I — 12^. 

Charitable  in  judging  (x — 5). 
Giroumspect  in  teaching  (6). 
Faithful  in  well-doing  (7—11). 
(J)    Dangers  (vu,  13 — 13). 
From  himself  (13,  14). 
From  false  teachers  (15),  to  be  tested  by 
Works  of  faith  (16--10),  not  by 
Works  of  power  (11 — a  3). 
iv.    The  great  contrast  (vii.  24. — 17). 

^  If  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  company,  the  emphatic  d/Mik  in  t.  13. 
14,  will  appear  very  striking. 

>  The  following  scheme  of  the  MiraclcM  recorded  by  St  Matlhev  vill 
serve  to  show  their  relation  to  the  framework  of  his  GospeL  No  <mt 
scheme  of  oourse  can  exhaust  the  lessons  of  the  Miradee.  This  only  ifaovi 
their  bearing  in  succession  upon  one  great  idea.  The  Miradwi  pecolisr  U> 
St  Matthew  are  marked  by  italics : 
L    The  Miracles  of  the  Lawgiver. 

(a)    In  relation  to  the  Old  Law. 

I .  The  Spirit  before  the  Letter  (v.  3) : 

The  Leper  cleansed  (viii.  1 — ^4). 
9.  Faith  before  Descent  (v.  10) : 

The  healing  of  the  Gen  turionV  Servant  (viiL  5—13^ 
3.  The  Service  of  Love  before  ritual  observance  (v.  14) : 
The  healing  of  Peter's  Wife*^  Mother  (viii  14,  i5> 
[viii.  16,  17,  Many  healed,  as  Esaias  prophesied.] 
(p)    In  Himself^  as  all  powerful  over 
I.  The  Material  world. 

The  Stillinff  of  the  Storm  (viiL  93—17). 
a.  ^e  SpirituiJ  world. 

The  Gadarene  Dsnnoniacs  healed  (viiL  9S~34). 
3.  The  power  of  Sin, 

The  Paialytio  healed  (ix.  1—8). 
(7)    In  relation  to  man,  as  requiring  Faith. 
I.  Actively,  to  seise  the  blessing, 

The  Woman  with  inue  hei^  (ix.  ao— it). 
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the  true  position  and  authority  of  the  Lawgiver.  He  fulfils  chap.  vii. 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  and  ac^owledges  its  claims,  while  mou,  vm,  i- 
He  violates  the  letter* :  He  points  to  faith  and  not  inherit- 
ftnce  as  the  basis  of  His  kingdom :  He  shows  that  active 
^titude  for  Grod's  mercies  is  unrestrained  hj  ceremonial 
injunctions*.  Or  to  regard  the  subject  from  another  point 
)f  sight,  the  same  miracles  indicate  in  succession  the  cer- 
tainty, the  spirituality,  and  the  completeness  of  His  works; 

«.  Passiveljy  to  receive  it, 

JairuB*  daughter  raised  (ix.  i8 — 76), 

3.  As  a  measure  of  the  blessmg  (v.  49), 

The  two  blind  men  (ix.  17 — 31). 

4.  As  the  means  of  understandiDg  it, 

The  dumb  devil  catt  out  (ix.  32 — 34). 
[ix.  35,  Manj  healed.] 

iL    The  Miracles  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Kingdom. 

(a)    Yindicating  the  law  of  Conscience  (in  Action}, 

The  withered  hand  healed  (xii.  13 — 30). 
(/9)    Rescuing  the  sight  and  speech  from  the  power  of  evil. 

The  blind  and  dumb  devil  cast  out  (xii.  12 — 30). 

iiL    The  Miracles  of  the  King, 
(a)    As  to  His  people. 
I.  Jews, 

In  relief  of  want. 

Feeding  of  the  5000  (xiy.  15—31). 
In  relief  of  toil  {v.  44), 
Walking  on  the  sea  (xiv.  12 — 33). 
1,  Gentiles. 

In  answer  to  prajer, 

The  woman  of  Canaan  (xr.  31—48). 
[xv.  30,  31,  Many  healed.] 
In  reward  of  patience  (v.  32), 
The  feeding  of  the  4000  (xv.  3a—- 39). 
09)    AstoHisTiUe. 

I.  Perfect  by  human  preparation  (v,  3i). 
Healing  the  Lunatic  (xvii.  14 — 31). 
3.  Ii4^timate  by  divine  riffht  (w.  35,  36). 
The  tUUer  in  the  Fish  [xvi.  34 — 37). 
[xxU  3,  Many  healed.  J 
(7)    As  to  His  Government. 

I,  Merciful  according  to  our  Prayer  (v,  33). 
The  two  blind  men  healed  (xx.  30—34). 
3.  Just  according  to  our  fruits  (w,  19 — 33). 
The  fig-tree  cursed  (xxi.  17 — 33). 
>  It  was  unlawful  to  touch  a  leper:  Matt.  viiL  3;  Lev.  v.  3. 
'  Matt.  viii.  16,  indicates  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  on  the  Sabbath. 
X  Lake  ir.  31,  s^ 
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CHAP.  YiL  and  if  we  turn  from  the  works  themselves  to  th(we  for 
whom  they  were  wrought,  we  notice  resignation  as  the 
true  mark  of  the  suppliant;  faith,  of  the  intercessor;  ser- 
vice, of  the  restored.    Outcast,  stranger  and  friend  are  alike 
heard.    All  is,  indeed,  infinite  because  it  is  divine.    Tbe 
significance  of  the  signs  deepens  as  we  look  to  thar 
difierent  bearings. 
MOLvmi^       The  common  relation  of  Christ  to  the  people  being 
thus  indicated.  He  is  seen  in  a  clear  relation  to  His  dis- 
ciples.   He  claims  perfect  self-denial;    and  he  exhibit^ 
perfect  power,  and  mercy,  and  wisdom.    The  material  and 
spiritual  worlds  obey  His  voice:   the  bands  of  sin  are 
loosened  by  His  word.     But  at  the  same  time  fiEiith  is 
Matt,  u.  S9.     exhibited  as  the  measure  of  man's  blessing,  and  the  means 
whereby  he  may  recognize  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
Motf.te.  6.  n  God.   The  outward  cure  is  the  image  of  an  unseen  salva- 
M<utix,ti.    tion.    The  blind  do  not  see  till  they  believe;  and  when 
utterance  is  given  to  the  dumb,  the  Pharisees  can  say  that 
Matt,  ix,  84.     the  devil  is  cast  out  through  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
(y)  The  Com-         The  character  of  the  Lawgiver  next  passes  into  that  of 
the  Prophet     The  mission  of  the  apostles  is  the  paUic 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  which  the  nature  and 
authority  are  already  declared.      Discourses  pred<Hninate 
largely  over  miracles.    The  facts  are  constructive  and  not 
Matt,  X,         initiatory.     The  great  charge  is  placed  in  vivid  juxtapod- 
MiULxi,!—    tion  with  a  portraiture  of  the  people  among  whom  the 
apostles  should  work.     Woes  are  balanced  by  thanks- 
givings.    The  true  disciples  are  shewn  to  be  not  the  wise 
but  the  simple,  not  the  spectators  of  mighty  miracles,  but 
(«)  The  Con-    the  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.     Then  follows  a  contrast 
MatL  wu,  1-  which  penetrates  the  whole  range  of  life.     The  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Law  are  contrasted  by  the  light  of 
MtuL  xii.  11-  Scripture^,  of  reason,  of  miracle :  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
*" **' **~**' with  the  kingdom  of  God:   the  sign  of  Jonas  with  the 
1  The  remarkable  passage,  w.  5 — 7,  is  peculiar  to  Si  BCaUhew. 
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nestionings  of  the  Jews :  the  kindred  of  blood  with  the  chap,  vii. 
indred  of  the  spirit.  And  at  this  point,  while  the  multitudes  mou.  xit  m— 
TCSS  to  hear,  the  fonnation  and  growth  of  *  the  kingdom'  («)*  ParabiMcf 
n  its  widest  relations  is  explained  by  analogies  from  the  ^^  **'*•  *— 
lataral  world\  rich  in  instruction  for  the  believing,  and 

^  The  foHowing  are  the  Parables  recorded  in  St  Matthew,  which,  it  will 
e  teen,  iall  into  two  divisions  which  correspond  with  the  Prophetic  and 
CiDgly  aspects  of  Christ's  character  as  seen  before  iu  the  record  of  the  mira- 
lei,  and  in  the  general  plan  of  the  Gospel  The  parables  peculiar  to  St 
datthew  are  marked  bj  italics : 

i.    Images  of  the  characteristics  of  Christianitj. 

(a)    Its  source. 

(i)  From  God: 

The  Sower  (xiii.  3—8). 
(3)  Tet  counterfeited  by  the  devil: 
The  Taret  (xiil  24—30). 
y)    Its  progress. 

(i)  In  outward  extent: 

The  Mustard  Seed  (xiii.  31,  31), 
(1)  In  inward  influence: 
The  Leaven  (xiii.  33). 

(7)  Its  relation  to  men. 

(f)  As  a  gift  from  heaven: 

The  hid  Treature  (xiiL  44). 
(1)  As  a  power  in  the  individual: 

The  Mercha/tU  teeking  pearU  (xiii.  45,  46). 
(3)  As  a  wide  working  instrument: 

The  draumd  (xih.  47 — 50). 

ii.    Images  of  the  lif«  of  Men. 
(a)    Love. 

(i)  A  spontaneous  feeling: 

The  lost  sheep  (xviii.  11 — 14). 
(1)  A  debt  due  to  God: 

The  unmerciful  tervant  (xviii.  23 — 15). 
(P)    Dependence. 

7%e  labouren  in  the  Vineyard  (xz.  i — 16). 
(y)    Activity. 

( 1 )  Obedient  in  spirit,  as  of  sons  of  God : 

The  tufo  Sana  (xxi.  28—32). 

(2)  Unselfish,  as  of  Stewards  of  God: 

The  wicked  husbandmen  (xxi.  33 — 41), 

(8)  Beverence. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Kin^e  Son  (xxii.  i — 14). 
( e)    Besponsibility. 

(i)  At  all  times: 

The  Ten  Virgim  (xxv.  i — 13). 
(2}  In  all  positions: 

The  TakfU$[xrr.  »4— 3o)' 
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DHAP.  YiL  m^re  riddles  for  the  faitliless^.  We  read  of  the  Divine 
power  which  founds  it,  and  of  the  Bimoltaneous  influence 
of  evil* :  of  its  outward  majesty  and  of  its  inward  power : 
of  its  objective  value  and  of  its  subjective  claims^;  and 
lastly,  of  its  universality.  On  earth  confusion  and  error 
prevail  to  the  last,  but  there  will  be  a  day  of  final  separation. 
Christ  Himself  is  no  prophet  in  His  own  country.  He 
does  there  few  mighty  works  because  of  their  unbelief; 
and  yet  He  is  preparing  to  claim  His  royal  inheritance. 

The  royal  dignity  of  Messiah  is  introduced  by  an  ind-* 
dent,  which  but  for  this  connexion  appears  to  break  thft. 
tenor  of  the  history.  The  tyranny  of  an  earthly  sovereigia. 
— ^the  feast  of  Herod  and  the  death  of  John — st»ida  im. 
clear  opposition  to  the  love  of  Him  Whose  compassion  was 
moved  by  the  sight  of  the  gathered  multitudes,  so  that  H^ 
healed  and  fed  them  in  the  wUdemess.  Herod,  tiiouglft. 
grieved,  works  murder;  Christ  saves  even  beyond  tine 
extent  of  man's  hope.  Temporal  dominion  presents  oa^ 
side  of  the  contrast :  hierarchical  dominion,  the  other.  Tk^ 
tradition  of  the  elders  is  set  aside  as  opposing  the  Lnv^ 
of  God ;  and  the  blessings  extended  to  Jews  are  now  syiK-- 
bolically  assured  to  Gentiles,  as  citizens  of  the  ftoDe 
kingdom.    The  faith  of  the  Canaanite  and  the  patience  oC 


(OLxiiLbZff, 


I  The  Met- 
ah  at  King, 
att,  xiv— 

)  Thtchor 
^eterqfthe 
ingot  com- 
tred  wilh 
rthlgand 

att,  xiv,!— 


frarOiieal 
minion. 


^  St  Matthew  alone  expressly 
gives  Christ's  reference  to  prophecy 
as  explanatory  of  His  teaching,  w, 
14,  15.  It  is  implied  in  the  other 
accounts. 

'  The  real  force  of  this  parable 
(14 — 30)  seems  to  have  been  lost  by 
not  attending  to  the  word  b)/jLMiiOfi, 
as  distinguished  from  6/iola  iffrL 
The  Church  is  subject  to  outward 
influence:  it  is  made  like  to  some 
things,  as  it  tf  like  to  others.  Cf. 
xriii.  93;  xxii.  a;  xxy.  i.  The  fiiU 
force  of  iittUna,  which  had  the  sem- 
blance but  not  the  fruit  of  wheat,  is 
weU  given  in  the  words  of  Origen: 
Hon  solum  est  sermo  Christus,  et 


estsermo  Antlchristns :  Teritas  OirM~ 
tus,  et  simulata  Veritas 
tus :  sapientia  Christui,  est  tam\ 
sapientia  Anticliristus  . . .  qua 
omnes  species  boni  quascunqne  W 
bet  Christus  in  se  inveritateaidefi 
oationem  hominom,  omnes  ess  littiBfc  ^^    ^- 
in  se  diabolos  in  specie  ad  scdocta^  ,    i^  ^ 
nem  sanctorum,  ((hmaik,  ta  Matt,  33-> 
'   xiiL  45,    6^>(a...di^pi&vv»*^%- 
roOrrc,  not  ifiola  fxapyafilva  «■  i» 
44.  The  spirit  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  man.     In  44,  45,  47i  ^ 
fold  form  of  image  ia  given, 
spending  to  a  threefold  aqieel  of  ^tk« 
operation  of  the  Gospel  (^fWHj^Q^ 


J 
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the  waiting  multitude  win  the  help  which  excites  the  sur-  chap,  til 
prise  of  the  disciples.     Yet  even  thus  it  is  not  given  to  all  mcul  xvl  i— 
to  see  Christ.    The  signs  of  the  times  are  unintelligible  to 
the  blind  of  heart;    while  to  the  faithful  God  Himself 
reveals  the  deepest  mysteries. 

St  Peter's  inspired  confession  opens  the  way  to  {urther  (f^  cnimput  <^ 

T  /•     1       -I  •        1  -XT         1  1-  •/»  •        the  Kingdom, 

glimpses  of  the  kingdom,     xet  the  earliest  manifestation  J^att.««;<.8. 

of  Christ's  glory,  like  the  splendours  of  the  eastern  sky, 

betokens  the  coming  storm.     The  announcement  of  shame  Mau,  mi.  24— 

and  sorrow  and  death  is  the  introduction  to  the  vision  of 

Diajesty.     The  Transfiguration  of  Messiah  is  connected  |f««- fl»*^. 

with  the  first  distinct  announcement  of  His  sufferings,  with 

the  prospect  of  His  human  conflict  and  the  vindication  of 

His  divine  right.     Thenceforth  He  speaks  more  in  detail 

of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom :  of  their  moving  principles,  Matt.xHL 

obedience,  humility,  unselfishness,  forgiveness;  and  of  their    "*^  ** 

social  characteristics,  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  as  a  reli-  Matu  xix. 

gious  bond,  of  the  duties  of  wealth,  as  a  blessing  derived 

only  from  God.  Yet  all  claims  of  merit  are  excluded.  Many 

first  shall  be  last.     The  warning  voice  of  the  parable  which  Matt  «t.i- 

cloaes  the  section  shows  that  our  reward  rests  in  God's 

good  pleasure. 

The  journey  to  Jerusalem  presents  once  again  the  con-  (y)  ThMKing 
flict  between  the  hopes  of  the  disciples  and  the  work  oi^^^^toift. 
Christ.     Their  prayer  for  dignity  is  answered  by  the  fore- 
telling of  suffering;   and  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  of  Jfoo.**. 20— 
the  blind  are  opened,  though  the  multitude  rebukes  them,  as 
they  cry  for  mercy  to  the  Son  of  David^.     The  title  of 
Messiah  with  which  the  Gospel  began  is  thus  resumed  at 

'  It  18  worthy  of  notice  that  this  to  man.     In  Mark  Tiii  ai,  tight  is 

^hraiBti  ifl  used  in  the  one  other  plaoe  restored  by  interceesion ;   in  John 

in    wbidi  sight  is  restored  to  the  ix.  3,  4,  bj  a  direct  act  of  divine 

\Amd  at  their  own  prayer:    Matt.  mercy;   so  many  are  the  ways  in 

x.  37.     We  may  feel  that  the  act  which  God  enlightens  us.   Cf.  Matt 

3f  £^th  which  acknowledges  Jesus  xiL  33 ;  zv.  11 ;  zxi.  9,  15. 
u  the  Messiah  restores  true  vision 

WX8TO.  GOSP.  Z 
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CHAP.  viL   its   close*.     In  virtue   of  His   royal  power  He  purifies 

jfott.  ToL  IS-  the  temple  of  God,  and  marks  by  a  type   the  national 

barrenness  of  Israel,  a  disobedient  and  faithless  people. 

jTatt.  awc  «8— Then  follows  the  conflict.     The  question  of  cavillers  is 

followed  by  a  portraiture  of  their  character.     The  political 

objections  of  the  Herodian,  the  intellectual  difficulties  of 

the  Sadducee,  the  legal  disputes  of  the  Pharisee,  are  an- 

MatLvxii,      swered*.     A  counter  question   closes  finally  this  second 

Mau/mciii.—  Temptation;   and  a  triple  judgment  pronounced  on  the 

^^'  teachers,  on  the  city,  on  the  world,  prepares  the  way  for 

the  Passion.     The  record  of  the  public  ministry  of  Cbrist 

ends  where  it  began,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Law.    But 

woes  answer  to  blessings:  the  sentence  of  the  Scribes  to 

the  Sermon  to  the  multitudes :  the  first  had  declared  the 

fulfilment  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  the  last  exposes  the 

corruption  of  its  practice.     And  when  Christ  turns  to  His 

disciples  the  words  of  judgment  still  remain.     He  destroys 

their  present  hope  of  an  earthly  kingdom  by  prophesying 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  yet  more.   He  passes 

onward  to  the  end  of  the  outward  Christian  Church,  to 

that  final  day  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  ihrm\ 

of  His  glory,  and  judge  all  nations  as  their  KingK 

The  narrative  of  the  Passion,  like  so  much  else  in 
St  Matthew,  proceeds  by  contrasts.  Calm  foreknowledge 
and  restless  craft,  devotion  and  treachery,  the  advance  ti^ 
death  and  the  rash  promise,  the  inward  agony  and  the  onti 
ward  desertion,  heighten  the  effect  of  a  picture  which  only 


iv.  Death  the 
i/ate  qf  tlte 
Eternal 
Kinadom. 
(a|  The  Pag- 
sion. 


^  The  mulUtudes  and  afterwards 
the  children  cry:  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15). 
This  salutation  does  not  occur  in  the 
other  Grospels. 

•  The  variety  of  language  of  the 
Evangelists  gives  a  fvSl  picture  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  enemies :  Matt, 
xxii.  18,  ypo^s  tV  woniplw.  Mark 
xii.  15,  eld^s  rV  hrbKpuriv,  Luke 
XX.  23,  /carwoi^at  r^v  woMOVpyUuf. 


»  Matt.  XXV.  31.  The  whole  d» 
course  is  peculiar  to  St  Matth**; 
and  this  is  the  only  place  in  wh:ca 
our  Lord  assumes  the  title  of  Kio; 
Cf.  Matt.  V.  35;  xxL  5;  Lokexa 
38;  John  xix.  37. 

The  reader  of  PUto  wiD  call  « 
mind  the  magnificent  myth  of  & 
the  Armenian  (Zoroaster,  Oio. 
Alex.  8tr.  V.  §  104):  Betp,  x.  pf* 
614  C 
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femiliarity  can  weaken.     And  the  contrast  does  not  end  _chap^^vii^ 

even  here.    The  confession  of  the  Lord  and  the  denial  of 

the  servant ;  the  death  of  Judas  and  the  death  of  Christ ; 

the  care  of  friends  and  the  vigilance  of  enemies,  cany  it  on 

to  the  last  with  a  divine  power.    Love  still  lingers  by  the  ^««-  ««?*<. 

grave  which  seemed  to  be  closed  over  all  hope. 

The  history  of  the  Resurrection  completes  the  lesson  ^^-^^ 
of  the  whole  Gospel.    We  have  passed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  to  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  and  the 
inspiring  strength  of  the  Atonement.     The  temporal  hopes 
o^he  ancient  people  have  been  gradually  replaced  by  their 
spiritual  antitypes :  the  costly  offerings  of  the  Magi  by  the 
precious  ointment  of  a  believing  woman :  the  adoration  of 
sages  by  the  simple  faith  of  a  despised  Canaanite.     Yet  Matt,  xmrn, 
once  again  the  Lawgiver  of  the  New  Covenant  addressed    ' 
His  disciples  from  the  Galilean  mountain,  but  He  dwelt  no 
longer  on  the  People  of  the  Past,  but  on  the  Church  of  the 
Future:  the  commandments  to  the  men  of  old  were  ful- 
filled in  the  teaching  of  Christianity.     Once  again  the  ^«^-  ^canUL 
promised  King  appeared  and  received  the  homage  of  His 
subjects,  but  it  was  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
Qot  as  the  Prince  of  Israel.     Once  again  the  Prophet  of  ^xoio-  20. 
our  Faith  spoke  comfort  to  His  apostles  while  He  assured 
to  them  the  essence  of  the  theocratic  rule  in  the  promise  of 
the  abiding  presence  of  Immanuel :   io,  /  am  vrith  you 
altoayj  even  to  the  end  of  the  worW. 


^  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  is 
aot  Tery  broadlj  charactemed  in 
buiguage  or  constrnction.  The  style 
a  not  nearly  so  Hebraizing  as  that 
>f  St  John,  nor  is  the  language  so 
-xch  as  that  of  St  Mark.  Yet  there 
Lre  some  words  and  phrases  which 
mark  the  Hebrew  Evangelist.  Among 
ikeoe  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
>ortant: 

(i)    'H    poffCKtla    TU¥    oifpopdif 

(D!O^D   TVI3(>1?).    The  king- 


dom of  heaven^  which  occurs 
31  times  in  St  Matthew,  and 
not  in  the  other  Evangelists, 
who  use  in  parallel  passages  ^ 
PoffiXela  roO  Beov,  the  kingdom 
of  Ood,  (Matt.  vi.  33 ;  xii.  aS ; 
3ud.  31,  43). 

(7)  6  trar^p  6  h  oipardis  (6  oCpd- 
rtot),  which  occurs  15  times  in 
St  Matthew,  twice  in  St  Mark, 
and  not  at  all  in  St  Luke  (in 
xii  a,  it  is  a  false  reading). 
Z2 
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OHAP.  viL         The  Gospel  of  St  Mark  offers  a  great  contrast  to  that 
it.  Si  Mark,   of  St  Matthew  ID  its  general  effect.     The  peculiarities  of 
amm&m&n,    language  and  minuteness  of  detail  which   are  least  ob- 
servable in  St  Matthew,  are  most  obvious  in  St  Mark ;  and 
conversely,  St  Mark  offers  nothing  which  answers  to  the 
long  expositions  of  the  Lord's  teaching  in  St  Matthew. 
This  fundamental  difference  is  seen  at  once  in  the  relative 
proportion  in  which  the  records  of  miracles  and  paraUes 
The  ooipei  qf  stand  to  ouc  another  in  St  Mark.     The  number  of  miracl® 

action, 

which  he  gives  is  scarcely  less  than  that  in  the  other 


Grenerally  it  will  be  observed 
that  ol  obpayol  is  the  seat  of  the 
heavenly  powers ;  6  oipwht  the 
physical  heaven. 

(3)  Tl6s  AavelS,  seven  times  in 
St  Matthew,  three  tiroes  each 
in  St  Mark  and  St  Luke. 

(4)  ^  &yla  T6\tf,  the  Holy  Cit^. 
Matt.  iv.  5 ;  xxvii.  53.  Not  m 
the  other  Evangelists.  Cf.  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  rdros  dyiot,  Apoc. 
xi.  2 ;  xxi.  2  {if  x^Xif  ^  iyLa) ; 
xxi.  10. 

(5)  ^  ffwriXeta  rov  eUQpot,  the 
consummation  of  the  age  ('the 
end  of  the  world').  Matt.  xiii. 
39  {ffurr.  at.),  40,  49;  xxiv.  3; 
xxviii.  20.  Hebr.  ix.  26,  aw- 
riXeia  r&v  altbtHtv,  the  meeting 
of  the  Old  and  New.  Gf.  Job 
xxvi.  10,  LXX.  ap.  Sohleusn. 

(6)  t»a  (dxwf)  ir\7jpiij$^  rb  ^4v, 
eight  times  in  St  Matthew.  Not 
elsewhere  in  this  form.  In  St 
John,  tva  wXripiad^  6  \6yos  (^ 
7pa^) ;  in  St  Mark  once,  &a 
tX.  al  ypatfxxL 

(7)  T^  Infdiv  twelve  times  (6  fiij- 
Belt,  iii.  3);  ^/J^^^i;  six  times. 
Not  elsewhere  of  Scripture 
(Mark  xiiL  14,  a  false  reading). 
Cf.  Gal.  iU.  16.  St  Matthew 
always  uses  rh  ^Bh  when  quot- 
ing Scripture  himself.  In  other 
quotations  he  has  yiypairraij 


as  the  other  Evangefista.    H« 
never  uses  the  singular  ypa^ 

(8)  KoX  ldo6  (in  narrative)  in  St 
Matthew  2^  times ;  in  St  Lake 
16;  not  in  St  Mark. 

(9)  (ra/)ry^yorro)...X^>orref  ab- 
solutely, without  the  dathre  c/ 
person.  Cf.  (Tersdoif^  Jlnlra^ 

(10)  ^^w<c6s,  Matt,  V.  47;  fi  7: 
xviii.  17.    Cf.  Gal.  u.  14. 

(11)  dfiv^iv  ip.  twelve  times  m 
St  Matthew.     Cf.  Apoc  x.  6, 

Several  other  peculiarities  coUeciadi 
by  Credner  {Etnl.  37)  and  Geradorf 
establish  the  unity  of  autbonhipw 
but  do  not  appear  to  be  obvioasr 
characteristic  of  the  positwn  of  ibt 
author,  e.g.  (ws  01^,  rat  Aons,  ri/fm^ 
djfaxupt'ty,  TpoaeXBtuff  fia^^'^ 
/juiKatUa,  iyctpwBai  dr^  the  posi- 
tion of  the  adverb  after  the  v«fK 
&c.     Cf.  p.  330,  n.  4. 

Still  more  characteristic  is  iht  in- 
troduction of  prophetic  pasaagts  Vv 
the  Evangelist  lumself  (cf.  p^  lotx 
n.) :  i.  23  II  Is.  vii.  14 ;  ii  15  ii  H<w. 
xi.  r;  ii.  18  II  Jer.  xxxviiL  15:  & 
aa;  iv.  15,  16  ||  /*.  tr.  i,  «;  9». 
17  fl  7*.  Hii.  4;  aat,  18/.  I  Ii.  rff 
tff.;  xiii.  35  II  Pt.  teem,  a;  na^ 
5  II  Zech.  ix.  9 ;  xxvii.  9,  10  I  Lsk^ 
xi.  13.  The  general  rofereooei  M 
Messiah's  work  (distinguidied  b^ 
italics)  deserve  especial  notioak 
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Synoptic  Grospels*,  while  he  relates  only  four  parables',  chap,  tsi. 
Like  St  Peter*,  he  is  contented  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  leave  the  superstructure  to  others.  It 
is  enough  that  Christ  should  be  presented  in  the  most 
viyid  light,  unfolding  the  truth  in  acts  rather  than  in 
words;  for  faith  will  translate  the  passing  deed  into  an 
abiding  lesson.  Everything  centres  in  the  immediate  facts 
to  be  noticed.  Without  drawing  a  complete  history,  St 
Mark  frames  a  series  of  perfect  pictures.  But  each  is  the 
representation  of  the  outward  features  of  the  scene.     For 

^  The  Miracles  recorded  by  St  Mark  hX\  into  the  foUowing  groups : 
L    Signs  of  the  Saviour's  work  (i.  23 — ii.  12). 

The  devil  cast  out  in  the  Synagogue  (i.  33 — 18). 
The  fever  healed' in  the  house  (i.  30,  31). 
The  leper  cleansed  (L  40 — 45). 
The  paralytic  pardoned  and  restored  (ii.  3 — 12). 

iL    Signs  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  (iii.  i — 6 ;  iv.  35 — ^v). 
(o)    Freedom  of  Action. 

The  withered  hand  restored  on  the  Sabbath  (iii.  x — 6). 
(fi)    Trials  of  Faith. 

The  storm  stilled  (iv.  35 — 41). 

The  Legion  oast  out  (v.  i — 20). 

The  woman  with  issue  healed  (v.  25 — 34). 

Jainis'  daughter  raised  (v.  21 — 24,  35 — 43). 

iii.     Signs  of  the  Kingdom  (vi.  30 — 52;  vii.  24 — viii.  9,  &c.). 
(a)    The  extent  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  Jews :  5000  fed  (vi.  30 — 44). 
The  passage  (vi.  45~5^)- 
The  Satisfaction  of  Gentiles : 
The  S3rrophenician  (vii.  24 — 30). 
7^  diaf  and  dumb  man  (vii.  31 — 37). 
The  4000  fed  (viii.  1—9). 
(P)    Special  lessons. 

Discernment.  The  blind  man  at  Bethtaida  (viii  12 — 36). 
Faith.    The  Lunatic  (ix.  14 — 29). 
Mercy.     Bartimseus  (x.  46—52). 
Judgment.     The  fig-tree  (xi.  12—14). 
Ilie  most  remarkable  omission  is  that  of  the  '  Centurion's  servant.'    The 
Hincles  peculiar  to  St  Mark  are  distbguished  by  italics. 
*  They  are  the  following :  seed  (iv.  30 — 32). 

(a)  Parables  of  the  growth  of  ifi)  Parable  of  Judgment. 

the  Kingdom.  The  husbandmen  (xii.  i — 

The  sower  (iv.  X — 10).  The  12). 

teed  growing  secretly  (iv.  *  Dr  Stanley's   Sennoni  on  the 

46 — 29).     The  mustard      ApottoUc  age,  p.  xoi. 
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CHAP.  VII.  this  reason  the  EvaDgelist  avoids  all  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament*.  The  quotations  which  occur  in  the  Lord's 
discourses  remain,  but  after  the  introduction  he  adds  none 
in  his  own  person.  The  living  portraiture  of  Christ  is 
offered  in  the  clearness  of  His  present  energy,  not  as  the 
Fulfilment  of  the  Past,  nor  even  as  the  Foundation  of  the 
Future.  His  acts  prove  that  He  is  both ;  but  this  is  a 
deduction  firom  the  narrative,  and  not  the  subject  of  it 
The  character-  It  follows  from  what  has  bccu  already  said,  that  the 
Narkto'be      chicf  Doiut  for  study  in  St  Mark's  Grospel  is  the  vividness 

Bought  in  dc-        /..        iM  1,  ii.«/»«  I 

taiu.  of  its  details  and  not  the  subordination  of  its  parts  to  the 

working  out  of  any  one  idea.  The  narrative  does  not,  in- 
deed, vary  considerably  in  its  contents  from  the  other 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  offers  several  broad  divisions  which 
mark  successive  stages  in  the  work  of  Christ'.  Bat  turn- 
ing from   the  construction  of  the  whole  record   to  the 

^  The  quotation  in  xv.  38  is  an  be  noticed  that  the  word  96fus  nertr 

interpolation.     The  quotation  in  i.  oconrs  in  St  Mark ;  it  is  fineqiMot  is 

7,  3  seems  to  show  that  the  Evange-  the  other  Evangelists,   but  it  not 

list  purposely  avoided  references  to  found  in  St  Peter, 
the  prophecies  afterwards.    It  may 

'  The  following  ouUine  will  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  constrocfckn 
of  the  Gospel,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  examining  it  in  detaiL 

i   I — 13.      THB  PMBPARATION. 
I.      i.  14— ii.  13.      TBR  WOKK  FORESHSWN  BT  ACTS. 

(a)    The  Call  (i.  14—20). 
(/5)    Signs  (L  II — it  11). 

Possession — Fever — ^Leprosy — Palsy. 

n.    ii.  13 — ^iv.  34.    0VTLINB8  OP  TMAcanro. 
(a)    Traits  of  the  new  life : 

The  Call  of  the  Publican  (ii.  13—17). 
The  Lesson  of  Prudence  (18 — 27). 
The  Sabbath :  Example  (it  13—28)  ;  Sign  (iil  1—6). 
(/3)    The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  world. 

The  apostles  (iii.  13 — rp);  the  enemies  (10— 30);  tht 

true  kindred  (31—3,')). 
Parables  of  the  Kingdom  (iv.  I — 34). 
(7)    Signs  (iv.  35— v). 

The  Storm  (iv.  35 — ^41).  Legion  (v.  i — ao).  Tia  1 
with  issue;  Jairus'  daughter  (21 — ^43). 
{B)    The  Issue :  Unbelief  (vi.  1—6). 
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characteristic  treatment  of  separate  incidents,  we  are  at  chap.  vii. 
once  struck  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  minute 
peculiarities  which  St  Mark  presents.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  narrative  which  he  gives  in  common  with  St 
Matthew  and  St  Luke  to  which  he  does  not  contribute 
some  special  feature.  These  peculiarities  are  so  numerous 
that  they  prove  his  independence  beyond  all  doubt,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  only  possible  alternative, 
that  they  are  due  to  the  mere  fancy  of  the  Evangelist; 
a  supposition  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  cha- 
racter. The  details  point  clearly  to  the  impression  produced 
upon  an  eye-witness,  and  are  not  such  as  would  suggest 

HI,    vi.  6ft — xiii.    mis,  foundations  of  tbs  kingdom, 
(a)    The  Miflsion  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  6  b — 13). 
Temporal  dominion. 
The  Feast  of  Herod :  John  (vi.  14 — 19). 
The  Feast  of  Christ :  Christ  on  the  waters  (30—51). 
Hierarchical  dominion. 

The  tradition  of  the  Elders  (vii.   i — 23);  Blessings  for 
the  Gentiles ;  the  Syrophenician ;  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
the  multitudes  fed  (vii.  14 — viii.  0). 
Lack  of  discernment  in  some  (10 — ax). 

A  sign  (33 — 36). 
Bevelation  to  others  (27 — 33). 
(j5)    Glimpses  of  the  Kingdom  (ix— x.  31). 

The  prospect  of  suffering  (viii.  34 — 38) ;  the  Vision  of 
Glory  (ix.  1 — 13);  the  secret  source  of  strength  (14 — 29). 
The  citizens. 

Humility;  charity;  self-denial  (ix.  33 — 50);  marriage; 
children;  riches;  sacrifice  (x.  i — 31). 
{y)    The  Sovereignty  claimed  (x.  31 — xiii). 
The  Journey  (x.  3a — 53). 
The  Triumphal  entrance  (xi  x — xi). 
The  Conflict. 

The  sign  (xi.  11—25) '»  ^^  fi"*  question  (27—33) ;  the 
portraiture  (xii.  1 — 12);   the  temptation  (13—34); 
the  last  question  (35—37). 
The  Pharisees  (38—40) ;  the  Widow  (41—^). 
The  Judgment  (xiii). 

rV.      Xiv — XVi.     THE  BTBRNAL  KINODOM  ENTBBBD  THMOVOE  THB  GATE  OF 
DEATH. 

The  end  foresbewn  by  act  (xiv.  3—9),  and  word  (12 — 31). 
The  Agony;  Betrayal;  Denial;  Condemnation  (xiv.  33 

—XV.  20). 
The  Crucifixion;  Burial  (xv.  21—47). 
The  Resurrection;  B«velation;  Ascension  (xvi). 
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CHAP.  VIL 

Addittont 
tohiehprovM 
direct  ii^for- 
nuUion. 


themselves  to  the  imagination  of  a  chronicler.  At  one 
time  we  find  a  minute  touch  which  places  the  whole  scene 
before  us* ;  at  another  time,  an  accessory  circumstance  snch 
as  often  fixes  itself  on  the  mind,  without  appearing  at 
first  sight  to  possess  any  special  interest':  now  there  is 
a  phrase  which  reveals  the  feeling  of  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  some  mighty  work' ;  now  a  word  which  preaerres 
some  trait  of  the  Saviour's  tenderness*,  or  some  cxprcssire 
turn  of  His  language*.  Other  additions  are  such  as  might 
have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  even  by  one  who 


*  In  the  enumeration  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  St  Mark  given  in  the 
following  notes,  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed more  than  a  rough  classification. 
The  erroneous  views  commonly  held 
as  to  the  epitomatory  character  of 
his  Gospel  invest  these  details  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  they  will  re- 
pav  oarefal  study. 

IV*  37>  38,  rii,  K6/JMTa  iir4pa\\ep 
tls  rb  ir\oio¥,,,KaX  a&rbs  ^p  i^  r^ 
TpOfirif  hrl  rb  irpoaK€^dKatow  KolBtO^ 
biov. 

vi,  38. 

vi.  48,  «ca2  iiBtkw  ToptkOtuf  adroit. 

ix.3. 

IX.  14 — 16. 

X.  50,  6  Zk  dTofidkdjp  rb  Iftdrtop 
a^oO  dMawrfiijaat  fKOep,,. 

XV.  44. 

*  L  20,  juerd  tQv  fuaOurruv, 

iv.  36,  Kol  6XKa  H  tXoui  rj¥  /ler' 
a&rov. 
vi.  41,  Kcd  Todt  di^  IxOikLS  ifUpifftp 

WOffUf, 

»v.  51,  5«.     Cf.  pp.  a  1 3,  301. 
xiv.  3,   avyrpl^poffa  rV    <lX<£/3ew- 
Tpw, 

*  vi.  51,  06  ybp  ffwr^KOM  hrl  rdit 
apTOtf  rfp  yb^  a^wv  ij  KCLpHa  wtwta- 
pwfAdpji, 

viii.  31,  wafi^lqi  rbnf  \jbrfw  Ad- 
Xei. 

ix.  la 

X.  ^4,  <A  ik  ftaffrrral  idapLpoOpTO 
M  Totf  X67oif  a&rov, 

X.  3«,  ijp  Tpodyiop  flUh-oi>t  b  'Iif- 


0'oOf,  KoX  idapLpoOpTa,  ol  bi  ixtXohvp- 
ret  i<f>opodpTo. 

xi.  10,  EiXoyfipJrji  If  ipxv^ 
fiaatXda  rod  xarpbt  iifuop  Aom^ 

Cf.  vi.  3,  6  TiKTbfP, 

*  vi.  31,  Acure  ifiets  airol  ««/ 
ISlcLP  €lt  fp^lMP  t6top  Kol  draTo^o^ 
6\lyop. 

vi.  34,  iffirXayxpiff^  ^*  ci*rWf, 
bri  ifaap  iitt  rpbpara  fi^i  ix^^^ 
Toifiipa. 

viii.  3,  KoX  rtvef  airup  A-rb  p^Mp^ 
Stp  tUlp, 

ix.  ar,  15,  27. 

X.  3»  4- 

"  i.  15,  irrrX'/jpon'ai  b  KOtpbt^rf 
<rTeikT€  ip  rtp  ei^ayyeXIy. 

iv.  II,  hcflpois  rot  J  i^v. 

vii.  8,  d^^et  r  V  iprik^  rw  9(m 
KpaT€iT€   rifp  TopdioatP  tup  &p$pi^ 

TUP. 

viii.  38,  ip  r§  y€P€^  ra&r^  rj 
fioix^^^bt  Kal  ikftaprvX^. 

ix.  12,  Kol  Tm — i^ovbtpbfejf ; 

ix.  39,  oMelt  ydp„nbvpi^ff€Tmx  rmxji 
KOKoXoyijaai  lu. 

X.  31,  ipat  rbp  <rravpbp, 

X.  30. 

xi.  17,  oTicof  Tpoatvxrjit  xkif&^ffrru 
Tciffip  TOif  fBpcfftp, 

xi.  34,  Titf-reiJfrf  Sri  iXi^tn 
Kal  (arat  bfAip. 

xii.  6,  (frt  fpa  etxtp  vUp  dyai  f  r6r. 

xiii.  31,  obbi  b  xdbs, 

xiv.  18,  6  i^eUop  fUT*  ift«0, 

xiv.  37,  Z(/iwr  Kad€^ii; 
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liad  no  immediate  information  as  to  the  events  recorded* ;  chap,  vil 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  which  indicate  yet 
more  distinctly  the  apostolic  source  of  the  peculiarities  of 
St  Mark.  He  alone  describes  on  several  occasions  the  look 
and  feeling  of  the  Lord',  and  preserves  the  very  Aramaic 
words  which  He  uttered*.  He  records  minute  particulars 
of  persons,  number,  time  and  place*,  which  are  unnoticed  by 
the  other  Evangelists.    His  language  and  style  correspond  styu. 


^  ilL   14,  &a  <^(y  lur*  a^oQ  kqX 
iii.  30,  6ti  fXryov,  UvtOfia  ijtiJBap' 

▼.  16,  fiijdh  fb4>€\ijd€Tffa  dXXd 
/tdLWop  €ls  t6  xetpop  iXBovaa, 

T.  oo. 

m.  1 — 4. 

xL  13,  6  yiip  Kaip69  oix  ^w  a^KfOP, 

Cf.  vi.  13,  ifXet^y  iXtUif  iroKkoin 
ifiikitirrovt,  v.  4,  5. 

'  iii  5,  [koI  ir€pifi\e^dfi€POt  ai- 
To^]  fier*  6pyijSf  ffviXuwoijfjLevos  M 
ry  TUf>tSt0'€i  r^  xapilas  X^et... 

iii.  34,  W€pifi\€\//dfA€Pot  tcdxTiifi  to^ 
vtpl  airhp  xaBrifUpovs  X^et... 

V.  3»,  w€pitpK4irero  (not  aor.)  lietp 
tV  toOto  TOiiiaaaojf. 

▼i  6,  4$a6fia^  8td  t^p  iiri^lop 
airup, 

X.  II,  m  'Jrfcovs  i/ifi\i^as  t^brif 
ffdTTifftp  ainlup,,, 

Z.    33,    KqX   7r€pipk€^fl€P0S    6  '111* 

zi.  II,  Kcd  reptpXe^dfUPOt  wdrra,.. 

C£:l4I,  43;  (x.  27). 

'iii   tj,   'Bo€LPTfpy4Sf  6  iffrof  viol 

▼.41,  TaKM  KoGfUf  6  iariP  fiedep* 
inptubfupop,  Td  Kopdffiop,  ffol  \^(a, 

viL  If,  Koppop,  6  i<rriP  hiapop,  (Cf. 
MaUh.  xxyii.  6). 

▼ii  34«  *E^4>a0d,  6  iaru^  Auipol' 

xiv.  36,  'AfipSLf  6  TaHip, 

Cf.  ix.  43  ;  X.  46. 

^  (a)   Penons :  i.  39,  koX  *Ap9,  ft, 

i.  36,  KoreiUf^op  airbp  Zlfuop  Kol 
oZ  fter*  a^ov. 


ii.  26. 

iii.  6,  fierdk  rtuv^H/xuStcmDi^. 
iii.  22,  ol  ypofifULTftt  ol  drb  'lepo- 
ffoK^pAOP  icara^cbrret... 
vii.  26. 

xi.  1 1,  /ierd  tCjp  dt^dexa. 
xi.  ai,  dpo/unjcOflt  6  Uh-pot, 
xiii.  3,  iw7jp(irra  airri^  Kor*  ISlop 

Uh-pOS  Koi  'I.  Kol  *J.  KOl  'A. 

xiv.  65,  o2  innipiTou. 

XV.  7. 

XT.  a  I,  T^  varipa'A.  xcU'P. 

xri.  7,  T^  Uirpip, 

(/3)   Number:  v.  13,  (if  dto^lXtoi. 

vi.  7,  diroaTiWtuf  8i5o  iOo. 

vi.  40,  dpireaap  xpoffted  TrpafficU, 
«ord  ixardtf  xal  icard  Terri^icorra. 

xiv.  30,  Tplp  ij  5if  iXixTOpa  ifnapf^ 
iToi  rpls  fie  dxa/nn^. 

(7)  'Hme :  i.  35,  rpo^  hnnjX'OL  Xter. 
Cf.  xvi.  1. 

ii.  I,  hi  iiftepQp. 

iv.  35,   ip  iKelpy  rj  V^pf  d^(at 

vi.  2,  ytpofihov  cappdrov, 

xi.  If,  6^(af  ifdi;  o(^0^f.  Cf.  xL  19. 

xiv.  68. 

(d)  Place:  iL  13,  trapii.  t^p  OdXae* 
ffop,  Cf.  iii.  7;  iv.  i ;  v.  ai. 
V.  10,  6>  T'S  AexaT6Xet. 
vii.  31,  dbd  fiiffop  tup  hpitap  Acxek 

T6X6Wf. 

(viii.  10). 

xiL  41,  Kariporri  roO  yaiO^vXo' 
kIov, 

xiii.  3,  Kariparri  toO  lepoO, 
xiv.  68,  e/f  rb  wpoa^lkiop. 
XV.  39,  6  wapeffTtiKun  i^  horrtat, 
xvL  5,  KoB,  ip  Tcis  dc^iocf . 
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CHAP.  viL  with  this  particularity  of  observation.  His  phrases  of 
transition  are  lively^.  In  narration  he  frequently  adopts 
the  present  for  the  historic  tenses*,  and  introduces  a  direct 
for  an  indirect  form  of  expression*.  He  couples  together 
words  or  phrases  of  similar  meaning  to  heighten  or  de- 
fine his  meaning*.  Like  St  John,  he  repeats  the  sub- 
ject in  place  of  using  the  relative*.  And  in  many  cases  he 
uses  terms  of  singular  force  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament^ 
Additional  The  fcw  incidents  which  are  peculiar  to  St  Mark  illus- 

raeteriHic  tratc,  as  might  be  expected,  the  general  character  of  his 
Markiv.M—  Gospcl.  The  One  parable  which  he  alone  has  preserved 
turns  our  attention  to  God's  presence  in  the  slow  and  silent 
operations  of  Nature,  as  typical  of  His  constant  presence 
among  men  in  their  daily  life.  Of  the  two  peculiar  miracles, 
one  lays  open  the  gradual  process  of  the  cure  wrought'; 
and  the  other  exhibits  a  trait  which  seems  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  agony  of  the  Redeemer's  work,  as  leading 
to  the  last  Agony  at  Gethsemane,  when  He  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  groaned  {iarepa^e)  in  contemplation  of  the 
wreck  which  sin  had  wrought  in  man,  who  is  ever  dull  in 
hearing  and  slow  in  praising  God*.     The  connexion  of 

*  Thus  KoleiOdt  occun,  perhaps,  •  ii.  19,  ao,  17;  iii.  I,  3;  it.  15 
twenty-seven  times  (the  retftding  is  (cf«  Mt.  and  Lc.) ;  y.  4,1,  41 ;  tL  17, 
often  uncertain)  in  St  Mark,  eight  18  (of.  Mt.);  x.  13  (cf.  Mt. and  Lc); 
times  in  St  Matthew,  and  twice  in  ziv.  66f  67  (of.  Mt.  and  Lc). 

St  Luke.  <    iK$atA§€taOai,  ix.  15;  zir.  33; 

*  i.  40,  44;  ii.  3  flf. ;  xi.  I  flf. ;  xiv.      xvi.  5,  6. 

43>  66,  &c.  ivayKaKll^€<r9aAj  ix.  36 ;  x.  16. 

'  iv.  39,  Stc^To,  Te^ffMiNTo.  Tpo/i€pifip89,  xiii.  IT. 

▼.  8,  'EkeXOe  rd  TveOfia  t6  dKd$a/h  ffwOXL^eip,  v.  14,  31. 

TW  ix  roO  dMdpiinrov.  '  viii.  13 — 16,  iiriBHs  rkt  X*V** 

^  «3t  3* ;  3cii.  6,  &c.  ...eTTo  wdKuf  H^KOf  tAj  x^P^^ 

*  i.  13,  Hv  [iK€i\  h  rj  ify/iti^,  "  vii.  31—37.  Cf.  John  xi.  35.  B 
u.  20,  T6T€...i»  iKfUror-jiiiiipq.,  is  remarkable  that  in  both  tbew 
iiL   49,   o^K  dtptaof   #xe(  els  rb»  Miracles  oar  Lord  took  the  snfforff 

alwva    dXXd    li^ox^f    ^^rtp    alviflov  apart  (viL  33,  droXci/36/c90t  dvd  tw 

ii/MpHi/MTot.  ^X^ow;   viii.  13,    i(if9€yKep  i^  r^ 

i^-  33>  34 ;  ▼.  «6,  &c.  K(bfifit). 

vi.  35,  et>^i>t  furd  airovdiii.  One  other  circumstanot  in  ood« 

▼ii.  31,  tffu$€if,.jK  Tijt  Kapdlat,  &c.  nexion  with  Christ's  miraoles  is  ao- 
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these  three  special  lessons  is  surely  most  significant.  With-  chap.  vu. 
out  taking  away  the  attention  from  the  outward  act,  they 
lead  us  to  look  at  the  inmost  processes  which  the  outward 
act  reveals.  Together  they  give  hope  and  strength  for 
all  labour.  A  Saviour  sorrows  over  man's  sufierings  and 
unbelief,  and  meets  each  advance  of  faith :  a  Spirit  works 
within  us,  bringing  to  maturity  by  hidden  steps  the  seed 
which  God  has  planted. 

The  smaller  variations  in  the  narrative  offer  several  ^rf*«f>n<rf 
features  of  interest  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been"»<«<»«**«»^- 
already  noticed.     One  of  these   characterizes  the  whole 
Gospel.     St  Mark,  more  than  any  other  Evangelist,  re- 
cords the  effect  which  was  produced  on  others   by  the 
Lord's  working.    Just  as  he  follows  out  the  details  of  the 
acts  themselves,  he  mentions  the  immediate  and  wider  re- 
sults which  they  produced.     From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  tells  us  of  the  wonder  and  amazement  and  fear^ 
with  which  men  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.   Every- 
where multitudes  crowd  to  hear  Him*,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive His  blessings.     When  He  was  in  a  house,  the  whole  Marki.  ss. 
city  was  gathered  to  the  door,  and  even  then  the  crowd  Mart  a.  s. 
could  find  no  room.    So  great  at  times  was  the  excitement, 
that  He  could  no  longer  openly  enter  into  the  city ;  and,  Mark  i.  a. 
it  is  said  twice,  that  as  many  came  and  went,  He  could 
not  even  eat^,   so  that  He  seemed  to  His  kindred   to  be 
beside  Himself.     Those  who  were  healed,  in  spite  of  His 

tioed  by  St  Mark,  that  even  those  iv.  41  (itpoB-ffBrfffOP  ^fiw  /i^ar); 

who    'touched  the  border  of  Hie  v.  15;  (ix.  6);  ix.  31. 

garment  were  made  whole'  (Mark  *  li.  13,  xas  6  Sx^^os  Hfnctro  rp6f 

▼i  56.   Cf.  Luke  vL   19 ;    yiii.  46 ;  airrhi^  koX  idliaffK€P  a^o6t  (cf.  ii.  14, 

Acts  xix.  13).  15);  iv.  1,  6x^os  wXtiffrot;  v.  ai,  14, 

*  L  23  (^^ctXV^oi^o),  17;  vi.  ao;  34;  x.  i;  ziL  37. 

n.  iB ;  yu.  $7  {ifW€pT€piffffQs  i^erX,) ;  •  iii   ao,    31,   iSare  fiij  Si6ima6ai 

X.  26  {T€piff<T(^  i^rr\,),  airroin  fiifik  Aprop  ^yw'  Ktd  dirot^ 

T.  oo  (^eu^ia^y) ;  ix.  15  {i^tOofi"  ff arret  ol  Tap*  airoO^.tXeyoif  Sri  i^4- 

^^Oifaatf);  x«  34  (i$eLfxftoGrro),  mi,     vi,  31,  ijcajf  cl  ipxbfuifoi  koI 

T.  49  {i^4anfffatf  iKffrdrei  fieydXtf) ;  ol  inrdyorrcs  woKKot,  koX  M^  ^ytt^ 

n.  51  Qdop  ix  W€piffao0  i^iaroPTo),  ttKolpow, 
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CHAP.  Tii.  injunctions  proclaimed  abroad  the  tidings  of  His  powcr^ 
Markvi.vi,    And  in  His  retirement,  men  from  all  the  cities  ran  iogkker 
Markvi.^,    on  jxyot  to  scc  Him ;  and  wherever  He  went^  into  viUoffes  m 
cities  or  country^  they  placed  their  sick  before  Him;  and 
as  many  as  touched  Him  were  mcuie  whole. 
Theimjxfrt'  In  substance  and  style  and  treatment  the  Grospcl  of 

Mark  at  a  ku-  fet  Mark  IS  essentially  a  transcnpt  from  life*.    The  course 

toTioal  T0oord,  . 

and  the  issue  of  facts  are  imaged  in  it  with  the  dear^ 
outline.  If  all  other  arguments  against  the  mythic  orign 
of  the  Evangelic  narratives  were  wanting,  this  vivid  and 
simple  record,  stamped  with  the  most  distinct  impress 
of  independence  and  originality,  totally  unconnected  witli 
the  symbolism  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  totally  independent 
of  the  deeper  reasonings  of  the  New,  would  be  sufficient  to 
refute  a  theory  subversive  of  all  faith  in  history.  The 
details  which  were  originally  addressed  to  the  vigorous  in- 
telligence of  Roman  hearers',  are  still  pregnant  with  in- 
struction for  us.  The  teaching  which  *met  their  wants' 
in  the  first  age,  finds  a  corresponding  field  for  its  action 
now.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  any  geneni 
comparison  of  the  eflFects  which  the  several  Grospels  mar 
be  supposed  to  work  upon  the  Church,  but  it  is  impossible 

^  i.  28,  45,  'ifp^aro  mipdffaetp  roXXd  several  Latin  formi   whidi  do  not 

Kol  Zui4»iidt^uf  rbp  \lirfO¥,  y.  10 ;  vii.  occur  in  the  other  Gospeb :  ccrrv^. 

36.  XV.    39,   44,    45  (elsewhere   fcori*' 

'  The  following  passages  may  be  rapxot,  'dprnt) ;   irodpiimit,  xii.  4* 

taken  as  examples  of  St  Mark*s  style  (Matt.  v.  16) ;  o-reirovXdrwp  (tl  :; : 

in  connexion  with  the  parallel  ac-  rb  Ucopb^  roc^cu  (xy.  15.  Ct  Act* 

counts :  vi.  30—43  (The  feeding  the  xvii.  p).    To  these  may  perfaapi  bi 

5000) ;  ix.   14 — 39   (The  healing  of  added  ^4(mis  (vii.  4,  8) ;  Kfidfifitm 

the  Lunatic) ;  and  vi.  14 — ig  (The  (in  St  John  and  Acts).  Other  wonii 

feast  of  Herod).     In  each  case  we  he  has  in  common  with  one  or  wft 

have,   I  believe,  the   testimony  of  of  the  other  Evangelists :    &^rdf» 

an  eye-witness.      In   the  last  some  (all);  tcrjiKros  (hit) ;  \eyiu9 (MtlA^'> 

friend    of    John    may    have    been  frpiuT(ifpu»    (Mt.    J.);    ^pacyt)^ 

present.  (Mt.). 

*  Euseb.  ff.  E,  iii  39.    Cf.  pp.  In  all  these  notices  of  St  Mtfi* 

167,  214.  language  I  have  derived  great  h^ 

One  peculiarity  of  St  Mark's  Ian-  from  Credner  {EinL  §  49),  tboogk 

gnage  not  yet  noticed  seems  to  point  his  lai*ge  collections  require  care^ 

to  this  Boman  origin,   his  use  of  sifting. 
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not  to  see  some  significance  in  the  circumstance  that  the  chap,  vil 


historic  worth  of  the  Gospels  was  then  most  recklessly 
assailed  when  St  Mark  was  regarded  as  a  mere  epitomator 
of  the  other  Synoptists.  We  cannot  gain  a  full  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  till  the  form  of  its  outward  revelation  is 
surely  realized.  The  form  is  not  all,  but  it  is  an  element 
in  the  whole.  The  picture  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Christ 
battling  with  evil  among  men  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
tumultuous  passions,  is  still  needful,  though  we  may  turn 
to  St  Matthew  and  St  John  for  the  ancient  types  or  deeper 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  or  find  in  St  Luke  its  inmost 
connexion  with  the  imchanging  heart  of  man. 

For  *the  Gospel  of  St  Paul'  is  in  its  essential  charac-  *»•  stLukx. 

*  ,  ChrUt  the  Ha- 

teristics  the  complementary  history  to  that  of  St  Matthew,  t^^^^w**- 

The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  seen  in  their  open- 

mg  chapters.     The  first  words  of  the  Hebrew  Evangelist 

gave  the  clue  to  his  whole  narrative;    and  so  the  first 

chapter  of  St  Luke,  with  its  declarations  of  the  blessedness  Lvkei.ib,  «2. 

of  &ith  and  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  lead  at  once  to 

the  point  from  which  he  contemplated  the  life  of  Him 

who  was  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  LuU  1 79. 

the  shadow  of  death.     The  perfect  manhood  of  the  Saviour 

and  the  consequent  mercy  and  universality  of  His  covenant 

Is  his  central  subject,  rather  than  the  temporal  relations 

or  eternal  basis  of  Christianity.     In  the  other  Gospels  we 

find  our  King,  our  Lord,  our  God ;  but  in  St  Luke  we  see 

the  image  of  our  Great  High  Priest,  made  perfect  through  Hebr.i(,io; 

suffering^  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  but  vnthout  siuy 

80  that  each  trait  of  human  feeling  and  natural  love  helps 

us  to  complete  the  outline  and  confirms  its  truthfulness*. 

'  The  following  outline  of  the  GU>8pel  will  serre  to  explain  the  connexion 
of  the  eeveral  parts : 

L  ii.      UtTBODUCTlON. 

The  AnnunoiatioQ  of  the  hirth  of  John  and  of  Christ 

The  Birth  of  John;  the  Nativity;  the  Presentation; 
Christ  with  the  doctora  (i.  57 — ^ii). 
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CHAP.  viL        The  pictures  of  the  Infancy,  to  which  the  Temple  fimns 

i,  Tiu  record   the  background,  typify  in  a  remarkable  manner  this  hn- 

^'  man  and  priestly  aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ.     The  circom- 

I.  iii— It.  13.    The  Preparmtion. 

The  work  of  the  Baptist  (iii.  i — 10). 

The  atteetation  at  the  Baptunn  and  by  desoent  (31—38). 

The  Trial  (iv.  i— 13). 

II.  iv.  14 — ^44.      TBB  ANNOmrCKMRNT. 

Preaching  {14,  15). 

Tidings  at  Nanreth  (16—30). 

Signs  :  The  unclean  spirit  (31 — 37);  Simon's  wife's  mo- 

ther  (38,  39). 

Many  works  (40,  41) ;  wide  teaching  (4a — ^44). 

III.  V — ix.  43  a,      THB  FVTURK  CBUMCB. 

(a)    Its  universality. 

The  sign  :  the  draught  of  fishes  (v.  i — 1 1). 
The  Leper  cleansed  (la— 16). 
The  Paralytic  restored  (17 — a6). 
The  Publican  called  (a 7 — 39). 
The  Law  vindicated  from  superstition  (vL  i — 11). 
(fi)  Its  constitution. 

The  Apostles  called:   The  SerHum  on  the  Momt  (ri 

I  a— 49). 
The  spring  of  help : 
Faith  in  man  :  the  Centurion's  servant  (viL  a— 10). 
Love  in  Christ:  the  Widow's  son  (ii — 17). 
The  hearers : 

John  and  the  people  (18 — 35). 
The  Pharisee  and  the  Sinner  (36 — 50). 
The  mimstering  women  (viiL  i — 3). 
{y)    Its  development. 

The  Sower  (viii.  4—18). 
Earthly  ties  (10— a  i). 

Lessons  of  faith :  the  Storm  stilled  (aa — 35) ;  the  L»- 
gion  cast  out  {26 — 39) ;  the  woman  healed  (43—48); 
Jairus'  daughter  raised  (40—56). 
(8)    Its  claims. 

The  Commission  (ix.  1—6) ;  the  earthly  king  (7—9). 
The  5000  fed  (9 — 17);  the  Confession  (r8 — a8). 
The  Transfiguration ;  the  Lunatic  healed  (38 — 43  a). 

IV.  ix.  43  h — xviii  30.  tbb  mftrsaadL  ohuscb,   tbb  UBJWcrMSt  or 

TBE  JEWS  FORKSBEWN. 

(a)    Preparation  (ix.  436 — ^xi.  13). 

Coming  persecution  (43  6—45).    Traits  of  the  troe  diici- 

pie  (40 — 6a  V 
The  Mission  of  the  70  (x.  i — ao).  Thanksgiving  («--«4)- 

One  family  of  men :  the  Grood  Samaritan  (35 — 37)* 

One  thing  needful :  Mary  and  Martha  (38—43). 

Prayer  the  strength  of  lue  (xi  i — 13). 
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stances  and  the  place  equally  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  chap,  vil 

(/3)    Lessoos  of  warning  (xi.  14 — xiii.  9). 

Inward :  Seven  worse  spirits  (xi.  14 — 28). 
Sign  of  Jonah  (19 — 36). 
Pharisaic  religion  {37 — 54). 
Outward:  Persecution  (xii.  i — 11). 
Wealth  (13—31). 
Life  (3^—53). 
Signs  of  the  times  (54 — 59). 
The  Fate  of  the  Galikeans  (xiiL  i — 5). 
The  barren  Fig-tree  (6 — 9). 
(7)    Lessons  of  progress  (xiiL  10 — xiv.  14). 

The  woman  (the  Church)  set  free  (xiii.  10 — 17). 

The  growth  of  the  Church  outward  and  inward  (18— 

21). 
The  duty  of  effort  (21—30). 

The  assurance  in  working  (31 — 35).  , 

Formalism  defeated  (xiv.  i — 6). 
The  poor  called  (7 — 14). 
The  feast  furnished  with  guests  (15 — 34). 
(5)     Lessons  of  discipleship. 

The  completeness  of  the  sacrifice  (xiv.  15 — 35). 
The  universality  of  the  offer  (xv). 
Social  duties. 

The  Stewardship  of  wealth  (xvi). 
Offences;  Faith;  Service  (xvii.  i — 10). 
(c)    The  coming  end  (xvii.  1 1 — xviii.  30). 

The  sign  :  the  Ten  Lepers  (xvii.  11 — 19). 
The  unexpectedness  of  Chiist  coming  (ao — 37). 
The  Unjust  Judge  (xviii.  i — 8). 
Obstacles  to  faith : 

Self-righteousness ;  Pride ;  Selfishness  (9 — 30). 

V.  xviii.  31 — xxL    the  soverbiqitty  claimed . 

(a)    The  Journey : 

Warnings;   Bartinueus;  Zaochsus;  the  Talents  (xviii. 
31—3^.  «7)- 

(/3)    The  Entry  (xix.  28—44). 

The  Work  begun  (45—48). 

(7)    The  Conflict.    The  first  question  (xx.  i — 8) ;  the  portrai- 
ture (9 — 19);  the  Temptation  (ao — 40);  the  last  question 

(41-44). 

The  Pharisees  (45,  46) ;  the  Widow  (xxi.  1 — 4). 
The  Judgment  (xxi.  5 — 36). 
The  Work  (37,  38). 

VI.  Xxii — ^XXiv.      THE  BOVEREIONTT  OAtNED  BY  DEATH. 

The  end  foreshewn  (xxii.  1 — 23). 
Divisions  within  (24 — 34);  dangers  without  (35 — 38). 
The  Agony;  Betrayal;  Denial;  Condemnation  (39— 71). 
The  Judgment  of  Herod  and  Pilate  (xxui.  i — 15). 
The  Crucifixion;  Burial  (a6 — 56). 
The  Revelation  of  the  Bisen  Saviour  (xxiv.  x — 43). 
The  last  Cbaxge;  the  Ascension  (44 — 53). 
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CHAP.  TIL  reader  to  the  realities  shadowed  forth  in  the  old  law  of 
sacrifice.     The  Saviour  Himself — the  perfect  Victim  and 
Lukeiuti^ti,  the  perfect  Priest — received  the  seal  of  the  first  CovenaDt, 
and  in  due  time  was  presented  in  the  Temple  and  re- 
LtOM «.  84.  M.  deemed  fi"om  its  service.     The  offering  was  the  offering 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  first  blessing  was  mingled  with  words 
iriitort.40.     of  sorrow.      Years  of  silent  growth  then   followed,  and 
jAik$  ii.  41/  when  He  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  legal  maturity*  *  the  child 
Jesus'  went  up  to  the  feast  and   claimed  the  Temple  as 
His  Father^s  House,  and  spoke  of  other  work  than  that  in 
which  His  life  as  yet  was  spent.     But  while  the  futnre 
Lvke  it  62.     was  thus  mystcriously  foreshown,  for  the  present  He  woi 
subject  to  His  earthly  parents,  and  increased  in  unsdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  Ood  and  men.     The  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  consciousness  in  Him  who  was  indeed 
God,  is  described  to  us  as  it  proceeded  according  to  the 
laws  of  human  life.     At  each  successive  stage  in  the  Ion? 
preparation  for  His  work,  from  first  to   last,   we  mark 
the  gradual  and  harmonious  revelation  of  His  double  na- 
ture.   His  Grodhead  and  Manhood — signs  of  triumph  and 
suffering — are  united  at  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation,  the 
Examination  in  the  Temple,  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation ; 
for  all  is  order  and  truth  in  the  Gk^dlike  Life,  quickening 
and  quickened  in  due  measure*. 
u.  The  an-  The  main  contents  of  St  Luke's  Gk)spel  may  be  divided 

^chriMCt       into   several    groups  which    present    distinctive  features, 
(to.  14-44.)     though  each  one  passes  so  gradually  into  the  next  as  to 
afford  no  clear  line  of  demarcation.    A  general  announce- 

^  Chagiga  (ap.  Wetst.  <id  Lue,  ii.  yisB  et  direete  Semite,   ted  juqat 

41):  A  xii  anno  filius  oensetor  ma-  hodie  adventum  Domini  Salvatoru 

tnras.    Joma  (id.) :   Ab   anno  xiL  spirituf  Joannis  yirtanue  procedit. 

initiabant  pueros    ad  jcgunandum.  O  magna  mysteria  Domini  etditpeo- 

Tradition  assigned  this  age  as  the  sationis    ejus!     Aogeli    pnBcarmiit 

crisis  in  the  lives  of  Moses,  Samuel  Jesum :  angeli  ouotidie  aut  asoeo- 

and    Solomon    (Wetst.    {.  c).     Gf.  dunt  aut  deecendunt  super  nlutea 

[Hipo.  j  adv.  Han-,  p.  156.  hominum  in  Ghriito  Jesu.  Gf.  Joha 

■  Ongen,  Horn.  iv.  in  Lue,    Non  i.  51. 
iUo  tantom  tempore  praBparatas  sunt 
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ment  of  Christ's  work  forms  an  introduction  to  the  more  chap,  nt 


detailed  narrative.    This  announcement  differs  character- 
istically from  that  in  St  Matthew.     In  St  Matthew  the  Matt.  iv,uff. 
preaching  of  the  Lord  is  connected  with  the  falfihnent  of 
prophecy:  in  St  Luke  it  is  presented  in  its  own  "power.  Luutv. is. 
In  St  Matthew  the  first  discourse  is  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  which  Christianity  is  displayed  in  its  relation  to 
Judaism :  in  St  Luke,  the  discourse  at  Nazareth,  in  which  i>tiib0  iv.  i6/. 
the  Grospel  is  freely  offered  to  the  poor,  the  desolate,  and 
the  stranger.     The  first  miracles  in  St  Matthew  signify  Matt.  vm.  1,6. 
the  removal  of  legal  impurity  and  national  distinctions ; 
while  in  St  Luke  the  message  of  mercy  is  confirmed  by  the 
deliverance  of  captives  from  spiritual  and  bodily  infirmity,  Lvk${v,  si, 
from  evil  active  and  personal^  within  them.  ^ 

Li  the  succeeding  chapters  the  work  thus  outlined  is  Twogr^atdioi- 
described  under  two  great  heads.    The  first  (v.— ix.  43  a)  ootpo. 
contains  a  view  of  the  ftiture  Church :  the  second  the  teach- 
mg  of  Christ,  leading  to  the  call  of  a  new  people  and  the  re- 
jection of  theJews.   Thefirstischiefly  a  record  of  miracles*: 

1  Luke  iv.  35,  39  {hrerlfiriffew).  maladies  are  so  far  healed  by  Ohrist 
Hie  word  oocotb  of  the  fever  in  St  as  they  bterfere  with  religioui  life. 
Loke  only.  Cf.  TiiL  94  and  paral-  In  character  the  two  miradei  are 
kb.  oomplementary:  there  was  an  un- 

These  two  miracles  were  wrought  clean  miirit  in  the  Synagogue,  and 
30  Uie  Sabbath  (iv.  16) ;  and  hence  a  faithful  woman  iujfering  (ijy  0vre> 
wt  may  see  that  spiritual  and  bodily      x^V^)  ^  home  from  a  great  fever. 

*  The  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Miracles  in  St  Luke,  as  a  whole,  wiU  be 
nen  from  the  following  table.  The  miracles  peculiar  to  St  Luke  are 
Qiarked  by  Italics : 

L    Sfigns  of  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  (It.  18)  generally  to  check  the 
action  of  eviL 
(a)    Sraituali 

The  undeaa  spirit  cast  out  (iv.  33 — 37). 
05)    Physical: 

Peter^s  wife's  mother  healed  (iv.  38,  39). 

iL    The  ChrisUan  Society. 

(a)    Its  universality:   The  Miraculoui  draught  of  Fieha  (v,  4 
—11). 
Hence  Christ 
(i)  Purifies  the  outward  life: 

The  Leper  cleansed  (v.  11 — 14). 

WB8T0.  008P.  A  A 
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CHAR  viL  ^|j^  second  a  record  of  parables^     In  the  one  we  read 
the  works  of  the  Son  of  God:  in  the  other  the  words  of 

(a)  Puxifiee  the  inward  life: 

The  Pal^  healed  (v.  i8 — 16). 
(3)  QuiokeDS  deadened  energies: 

The  withered  hand  restored  (vi.  6 — 1 1). 
(/3)    The  spring  of  its  blessings, 
(i)  FaiUiin  man: 

The  Centurion's  Servant  (vii.  1 — 10). 
(1)  Love  in  Christ : 

The  Widow's  Son  raised  (viL  1 1—  1 7). 

(7)  The  fulness  of  Christ's  power  to  presenre  it,  as  seen  in  Hii 

Sovereignty  over 
(i)  Matter: 

The  Storm  stilled  (viii.  la— 15). 
(a)  Spirit: 

The  Gadarene  Demoniacs  (viii.  fl6— 39). 
(3)  Death: 

Typical:  The  Woman  with  issue  fvm.  43 — ^481. 

ifatural :  Jairus*  daughter  raiaed  (vm.  41 — 56). 

(8)  The  extent  of  its  claims. 

(i)  To  instruct  and  strengthen  aO. 

The  5000  fed  (ix.  10—17). 
(a)  To  overcome  by  faith  all  evil. 

The  Limatic  healed  (ix.  37— 4«)« 

iii.    Signs  of  Christ's  working  on  men. 

(a)    To  give  utterance  to  the  spiritually  dumb: 
The  dumb  devil  cast  out  (xi.  14 — 26). 

(P)    To  remove 

(1)  The  inward  checks  to  our  progress : 

The  Woman  vith  a  spirit  of  if^mUty  (xiii.  1 1— i :). 

(2)  The  outward  obstacles  to  it  (f .  5) : 

The  Man  ^nth  the  dropsy  (xiv.  i — 6). 

(7)  To  cleanse  impurity  outward  and  inward  (v.  19) : 

The  ten  Lepers  cleansed  (aviL  n— 19). 

(8)  To  restore  spiritual  sight: 

The  blind  man  restored  (xviii.  35— 43)« 
[The  healing  ofMalchus:  xxii.  50,  51.] 
The  miracles  recorded  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  which  are  oontte^ 
by  St  Luke  are:  The  walking  on  the  sea;  the  heaKng  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician's  daufffater:  the  feeding  of  the  4000;  the  barren  fig-tree.  T^ 
omission  of  the  last  three  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  because  they  sym- 
bolize the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the  character  of  St  Luke*8  Go^wl  is  ti^ 
be  sought  in  its  general  tone.  The  message  which  it  conveys  is  ufuvocsali 
and  not  exclusive  in  any  sense. 

^  The  Parables  in  St  Luke  illustrate  the  general  couzse  of  his  narzmtiv*. 
U    The  Foundations. 

Love:  The  ttoo  debtors  (vii.  41—43). 
Prdduotiveness :  The  Sower  (viii.  4 — 15). 
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the   Son   of  Man,     The   miraculous  draught   of  fishes,   chap,  vn. 
combined  with  the  prayer  of  St  Peter  and  the  promise  of  *«.  The  future 
the  Lord,  is  a  perfect  introduction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  untvenauty. 
Church.     Its  first  characteristic  is  universality ;   and  the  ii). 
idea  which  is  thus  announced  is  continuously  unfolded  in  a 
series  of  acts  in  which  Christ  triumphs  over  physical  un-  LukevAi-ie: 
cleanness,  moral  guilt,  social  degradation  and  legal  super-  Lutevui- 
fttition. 

!y)    Charity:  7%e  good  Scmariian  (x,  ^ — 37). 
a)    Importunity  in  Prayer :  The  Friend  at  mtdnight  (xi.  5 — 8). 

iL    Lessons  of  warning. 

(tt)    Dependence:  The  rich  Fool  (ydi,  16 — 11). 
(/3)    Faithfulness:  The  Servants  (ziu  35—48). 
(7)    Fruitfulness:  The  batrcn  Fiff'iree  (xiii.  6—9). 
liL    Lessons  of  progress. 

(a)    Outward  growth:  The  Mustard  Seed  (xiii.  i8,  19). 

Inward  change:  The  Leaven  (xiii.  90,  ai). 
(p)    The  humble  exalted :  The  chief  eecOt  (xiv.  7—  1 1). 
The  poor  called:  l%e  great  Supper  (adv.  la — 94). 

iv.    Lessons  of  disdpleship. 

(a)    The  rational  Sacrifice. 

The  Tower-builder  (xiv.  aS— 30). 
The  King  going  to  war  (xiv.  31 — 33). 
(fi)    The  universal  offer. 

The  guideless  wanderer  from  the  Church :  The  lost  Sheep 

(xv.  3—7). 
The  lost  Slumberer  in  the  Church:    The  loet  Drachma 

(xv.  8—10). 
The  wilful  Apostate  from  the  Church:  The  Prodigal  Son 
(xv.  II— 3«). 
(7)    Social  duties. 

In  the  use  of  outward  blessings. 

Prudence:  The  w^utt  Stewird  (xvi.  i — xa). 
Charity:  The  rich  man  and  Lazarue  {xvi,  19 — 31). 
Service  no  ground  of  merit :  Unprq/Uable  Seiiainti  (xviL 
7—10). 

V.    Lessons  of  Judgment. 

(a)    The  injured  heard  at  last:  The  w^juet  Judge  (xviiL  i — 8). 
(fi)    Man's  judgment  reversed:    The  Phariaee  and  Publieam 

(xviiL  9—14). 
(7)    The  Christian   rewarded  according   to   his  work:    The 

TalmUe  (xix.  11—97). 
(Q    The  retribution  of  the  wicked:  The  wicked  husbandmen 

(XX.  ^-16). 

AAi 
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CHAP.  viL         The  extent  of  the  new  Covenant  having  been  thns  set 

ju  wmstuu-    forth,  we  next  observe  something  of  the  natore  of  the  sodety 

{L^aiBvi.1%-  in  which  it  is  embodied.    The  selection  and  instruction  of 

the  Apostles  marks  them  as  men  who  do  not  take  their 

stand  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  but  on  the  wider  basis 

of  Christian  charity^     The  events  which  follow  illnstnte 

the  source  of  their  power  and  the  character  of  those  amcmg 

LvJtevii,  i—    whom  thej  have  to  work.     Faith  on  the  part  of  man,  and 

~  '      love  on  the  part  of  Christ,  are  shown  to  bring  blessing? 

TjuhetfiL  18—  bcjoud  all  hopc.    John  and  the  people — the  Pharisee  and 

lAjseviii,!—  the  Sinner* — exhibit  the  contrasts  of  Jewish  life.      And 

the  notice  of  the  ministering  women  aptly  closes  the  section 

which  opens  with  the  call  of  the  Apostles.     The  Teacher, 

who  included  in  His  Church  the  humble,  the  distressed, 

and  the  repentant,  is  attended  by  the  weak  and    loving 

rather  than  by  a  council  of  elders,  a  band  of  warriors  or  t 

school  of  prophets'. 

7t*  devOojh  Such  being  the  breadth  and  foundation  of  the  Cbristian 

u^vucir-  society,  we  are  led  to  regard  the  process  of  its  development 

and  the  nature  of  the  claims  which  it  makes  on  those  who 

are  admitted  to  its  privileges.     The  parable  of  the  Sower 

is  presented  under  a  new  aspect  in  St  Luke ;  it  exhibits 

the  responsibility  of  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel* ,  and  does 

not,  as  in  St  Matthew,  form  an  introduction  to  a  general 

^  This  foUows  from  a  oompariflon  the  Parable  la  indicated  bj  w.  8, 

of  Luke  vi.  10—49  ^^  ^t  Mai-  15,  oompared  with  Matt.  xiii.  S— 

thew's  record  of  the  Sermon  on  the  93.    St  Lake  dweUi  on  the  no^ 

Mount.    A»  to  the  identity  of  the  idea  of  productiTeness,  and  does  boI 

two  diicourseB  see  p.  330  n.  6.  regard  the  different  degrees  of  pr»* 

*  The  Leston  of  Love  is  the  first  ductiveness  which  most  exist  in  ^ 

Parable  recorded  by  St  Luke,   as  Christian  Churdi.  Itiis  idea  is  after* 

the  Draught  of  Fishes  is  the  first  wards  given  in  Tke  Pomndt  <iiz. 

Miracle.  la  ft);  and  conversely  St  Matthew 

'  Evans,  Scripiure  Biography,  n.  notices  only  equal  productiveiMBS  ia 

>  a68.    Exod.  xviiL  a*  (Moses) ;  The  TalmU  (xxv.  14  IT.). 
a  Sam.  xiiii.  8ff.  (David);  a  Kings  The  comparison  of  Matt.  xm.  f| 

ii.  a,  7  (Elijah).  The  Apostles  them-  (5rc)  with  Luke  viii.  10  (2Wa)  ■  foil 

■elves  offer  a  contrast  scarcely  less  of  instruction:  spiritual  dealhess  is 

striking  than  the  women.  at  onoe  tiie  cause  and  the  nmtt  cf 

^  This  difference  in  the  soope  of  not  listening  to  Clod's  vdioe. 
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riew  of  the  outward  kingdom.  Hence  next  we  are  taught 
the  obligation  of  Christian  example  and  the  omnipotence 
of  religious  duty;  and  to  encourage  men  in  the  varied 
struggles  of  Christian  life,  a  series  of  miracles  attests  the 
Saviour's  power  over  matter,  spirit  and  death.  He  sup- 
plies the  strength  when  He  enjoins  the  task.  When  He 
sends  forth  His  apostles  He  endues  them  with  power. 
When  they  return,  He  feeds  the  hungry  multitude,  lest 
they  should  despair  from  the  inadequacy  of  their  natural 
powers  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  prospect  of 
suffering  is  relieved  by  the  vision  of  glory ;  and  when  evil 
prevails  against  them.  He  still  casts  out  the  unclean  spirit 
which  baffles  their  doubting  efforts. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  record  of  the  Lord's 
ministry,  includes  a  remarkable  series  of  acts  and  dis- 
courses which  are  grouped  together  in  connexion  with  the 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem*.     Spme  of  the  incidents  occur 


CHAP   Tit 

18;  i»-n. 


LukevUUti— 
26;  26—89;  40 
—66. 

ItscUUmt, 
(to.  1— 48  a.) 
Ltiftito.  1—6; 
10-17. 


Lukeiz.  28— 
86. 

Luk4ix.i7— 
481. 


iv.  Thetmiver- 
tal  Teaching. 
The  Great 
Episode. 
(Luke  it,  48  b. 
-xvULdO.) 


^  The  connexions  of  time  in  this 
great  episode  (ix.  43  b — xviii.  14)  de- 
wrre  pkiiicalar  attention,  especially 
in  reference  to  those  sections  which 
occur  in  the  other  Evangelists  in  a 
diflerent  context.  These  parallels 
for  the  most  part  consist  m  short 
and  weighty  sayings  such  as  are 
constantly  repeated  even  by  writers 
in  different  works;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  were 
introduced  by  the  Lord  into  different 
discourses.  More  rarely  parables 
recur  in  new  relations ;  and  in  one 
case  incidents,  alike  in  eveiy  parti* 
cular,  are  found  to  occupy  a  dmerent 
posiUon  in  St  Luke  from  that  which 
they  occupy  in  St  Matthew.  Besides 
these  partial  or  complete  parallels, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  sections 
pecnhar  to  St  Luke.  The  following 
Uble  of  passages,  with  the  particles 
of  connexion  by  which  they  are  in> 
troduced,  will  place  the  question 
fiurly  before  the  reader : 

L  Sections  including  parallels  with 
the  other  Gospels. 


(a)  In  short  sayings  or  parts  of 
discourses. 

X.  I— 16  0*€tA  di  ToOro).  Cf. 
Matt.  ix.  37,  38;  X.  10— 16 J  xi.  ai 
—33;  X.  40.     Lukeix.  i  ff. 

xi.  I — 4  (jceU  iyw,  h  tQ  thai  ai, 
h  T.  T.  Tpoa.),    Cf.  Matt.  vi.  9 — 

xi.  5—13  M  «tT€y).  Cf.  Matt, 
vii.  7 — II. 

xi.  19 — 36  {tQp  ii  6j(\<av  iira0pot' 
^lUyiov,  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  38 — 4a ;  ?. 
15;  vi.  n,  23.     Luke  viii.  16. 

xi.  37 — 54  {h  U  T(^  XoX^at).  Cf. 
Matt,  xxiii. 

xii  I— la  (^y  ott),  Cf.  Matt.  xvi. 
6;  X.  «8— 33,  &c. 

xii.  23 — 40  (clTer  9^... Aid  ToDro). 
Cf.  Matt.  vi. 

xii.  41—53  («tTei»  6i  6  Uh-pot). 
Cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  45  ff. 

xii.  54—59  (IXeyei'  W).  Cf.  Matt, 
xvi.  1,  3,  Ac. 

xiiL  12 — 30  (cIto'  W  Ttf).  Cf. 
Matt.  vii.  13,  &c. 

xiii.  31—35  (^  «^  TV  ^t^P9)' 
Ct  Matt,  xxiii.  37—39. 
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CHAP.  viL  in  different  connexions  in  the  other  Evangelists ;  and  the 
whole  section  proves,  by  the  absence  of  historical  data  and 
the  tinity  of  its  general  import,  that  a  moral  and  not  a 
temporal  sequence  is  the  law  of  the  Gospels.  For  it  is 
possible  to  trace  throughout  this  part  of  the  narrative  a 
contrast  between  the  true  and  the  false  people  of  Grod, 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  literal  Israel  \  The  shadow 
of  eclipse  is  seen  to  rest  already  on  the  old  system  and  the 
old  spirit.  A  new  covenant  and  a  new  discipleship  are 
ushered  in  by  words  of  warning  and  reproof.  The  journey, 
which  seemed  to  be  for  honour,  is  announced  to  be  for 


Preparatifm. 
Luke  ix,  48  b 


xiv.  2$ — 35  (tfvyeiropctJorro  6i  ttdry 
d.  T.).    Cf.  Matt  X.  37,  Ac. 

xvil  1—4  (cItcf  ii),  Cf.  Matt 
xviii.  6,  7;  21,  11. 

xvii.  11-— 37  {etirep  W).  Probably 
the  same  diBcourse  as  Matt.  xxiv. 

(/3)  In  parables  and  longer  dis- 
oonrses. 

ix.  46  ff.  {el<ni\0€P  i^ = Matt,  xviii. 
iS,  fv  iKetrg  rg  tSp^.  Mark  ix.  33  ff. 

x.  II — 14  {h  airrS  ry  (3p^)= 
Matt.  xi.  75  (^  iK€lp(fi  Ti^  Katptp), 

xiii.  18 — a  I  (i\€y€¥  oSr).  Matt, 
xiii.  31,  31.     Mark  iv.  30 — 3a. 

xiv.  16 — 24  {6  9^  clxer  [M  tQp 
(Tvravair.])  A  variation  reouis  Matt, 
xxii.  I — 14. 

jcv.  3 — 7  (cIto'  Zi).  Matt,  xviii. 
I  a — 14. 

(7)  In  incidents. 

ix.  49  (aO.     Mark  x.  38  (W). 

ix.  57  {koX  woptvofUwwp  airrCaw  h 
r$  6d^).     Matt.  viii.  18. 

xi.  14  {koL  rip  ixp.  d.).  Matt.  xii. 
aa  (t6tc). 

xviii.  15  — 17  {Tpoa44>€pap  Si), 
Matt.  xix.  13  (rire);  Mark  x.  13 
(jfcU  Tpoff.y 

II.  Sections  peculiar  to  St  Lnke. 

ix.  51 — 56  {fyhero  9i  h  ry  <rv/A- 
xkrip.  r.  ^/i.  r.  draX.  ai;.) 

X.  17 — 20  {inrirrp^w  Zi), 

X.  45—37  (««*  ^<hJ)-  Not  the 
same  as  Matt.  xxiL  34  ff.;  Marie 
xii.  a8  ff. 

X-  38 — ^4a  (iyipero  ii  ip  Tip  »o- 


p€6€a$ai). 

xii.  13 — a  I  (cTvcy  W  ra  air^  k 
roO  6xy<ov), 

xiii.  1—5  (rop^otv  W  rsra  ^ 
airip  Tip  Kotpi^). 

xiii.  6 — 9  {(\ey€P  H). 

xiii.  10—17  (ifr  9^  Scdd^'rar). 

xiv.  I — 13  (ica2  iyh€T9  ^  t^  ik- 
0eip  e/f  cIIkop), 

XV.  8—10;  II — 3a  (€tr€w  UU 

xvi.  I— 13  {(Kfytp  «).  Cf.  Matt 
vi  a4. 

xvi.  14—31  (ificovoF  d4.,,KQl  dwa'\ 
Cf.  Matt.  V.  18. 

xvii.  5 — TO  (<co2  error). 

xvii  II — 19  (koX  iySf€T9  ^  ry 
mpe^oBai  od.  e/t  *I.). 

xviii.  I — 8  (fkeyep  W). 

xviiL  9 — 14  (error  Si). 

Of  all  these  passages  one  odly  i* 
attended  with  any  serious  difBralt; 
— Luke  ix.  57,  compared  with  MitL 
viii.  18.  The  historical  order  ap- 
pears to  be  that  given  by  St.  Lnke. 
In  all  the  other  cases  of  paralletiKQ 
we  find  repetitions  which  are  per- 
fectly natural,  and  borne  out  by  re- 
petitions which  occur  in  the  same 
Gospel.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear that  the  difference  between  fXf^ 
y€P  and  elrcF  as  introductorv  wonb 
is  BO  clear  as  to  admit  ^  beiag 
uiged:  xiv.  7,  la;  xvi.  5;  yet  see 
iii.  7 ;  iv.  aa ;  v.  36,  Ac 

^  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Browne,  Ordo  SoBchrum,  p.  63^  n.  i. 
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death.     The  intolerant  zeal  of  St  John  is  checked  -when  he  chap,  vn. 
would  have  restrained  the  progress  of  good  because  it  was 
adYanced  by  one  *  who  followed  not  with  them.'    St  James 
and    St  John  are  rebuked  when  they  would  call  down 
fire  on  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  though  the  Son  of  Man 
came  to  save  men's  lives  and  not  to,  destroy  them.    For  J^«*«i8.5T- 
the  Christian  there  is  no  shelter,  no  delay,  no  retreat.  After 
this  introduction  the  fuller  development  of  the  new  dispen-  Xi«te«.  i— 1«. 
sation  begins  with  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  and  not 
with  the  mission  of  the  Apostles.     Its  groundwork,  from 
the  point  of  sight  of  St  Luke,  is  the  symbolic  evangeli- 
zation of  every  nation  upon  earth  ^,  and  not  the  restoration 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    The  mission  is  closed  by  Xi«te«.  21-14. 
thanksgiving;  and  as  a  comment  upon  the  tidings  with 
which  the  teacher  was  charged,  we  read  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Law  was  fulfilled  by  a  Samaritan,  that  the  truest  lu*»«.  so— st. 
devotion  was  shown  by  the  patient  listener  who  was  not 
mmbered  with  much  serving,  that  prayer,  even  if  the  an-  LuImx,  «2-41 

Luke  xi.  1 — 18. 

swer  be  delayed,  will  in  the  end  triumph  over  all  diffi- 
culties.    Then  follow  lessons  of  warning,  of  progress,  oiL«*'o^<^ 
discipleship,  of  judgment     Perils  from  within  and  from  1^0  ^ri.  14— 
without  are  laid  open,  perils  from  the  lack  of  God's  Spirit,  Luke  tl  29- 
from  wonder-seeking  and  Pharisaism,   from  persecution  Xrti«a»<.i— 
and  worldly  cares.    The  times  are  shown  to  be  pregnant  xufc«*«.  6*4. 
with  sienis  of  ruin;    and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  Btem  LuUxiii.ii. 
teaching  the  *  multitude  rejoices.      In  spite  of  opposition  so. 
the  growth  of  the  Church  is  assured.     If  some  are  rejected  Lutont  tf 
others  from  afar  shall  fill   their  places.    Even  death  it-  Luke  xaizi-- 
self  cannot  forestal  the  completion  of  the  appointed  work.  Luktxin,  1- 

^  AooordiDg  to  JewiBb  tradition,  tongues  in  the  world.    In  the  text 

there    were    seventy    {Clem,   Horn,  of  St  Luke  i^fA'^xorra  8^  is  very 

xnn.  4 ;  cf.  Qen.  xlvi.  «  7)  or  seventy-  luffhly  supported, 

two  (Clem.  AL  Strom,  i.  §  14^ ;  Clem.  The  nnmben  la  and  70  are  00m- 

Reeoffn,   n.  4a.      Dea8...in  Lxxn.  bined,  Numb.  zxziiL  9.    Cf.  Origen, 

partes  divisit  totius  terra  nationee,  Horn,  xxvn.  m  Num,  §11,  for  an 

etsqoe   principes  (Dan.  x.  13)  An-  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
gelos  statait.)  different  nations  and 
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CHAP.  YDL 


ditciplethtp. 


Luke  sHw. 
86. 

Lulaf  ov. 
Luke 
xoH.10. 


Luke  XV.  IS, 


Luke  xvU.  10. 


L«9»on9(^ 
Judgment, 
Luke  svii,  18. 


Lukextfii.iL 

LukexvULl- 

8. 

Lukexvai.9- 

80. 


LukexvULi^, 


V.  Thekinff- 
dvm  claimed. 


Formalism  is  silenced :  the  poor  are  called,  and  the  feast, 
which  was  despised  by  those  who  were  first  invited,  is 
furnished  with  guests.  The  character  of  the  true  guest  is 
next  described  in  a  series  of  parables  which  portray  in 
the  liveliest  images  the  completeness  of  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  him,  the  universality  of  the  invitation  offered, 
the  relative  duties  of  disciples  to  one  another.  The  quick- 
ening power  of  Grod  and  the  firnitfnl  struggles  of  penitence 
are  pictured  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  lost  from 
Christ's  fold*  through  carelessness,  or  have  lain  inactive  in 
His  Church  from  darkness,  or  have  wilftdlyyotnec?  themselves 
with  the  citizen  of  a  for  country.  The  obligations  of  wealth 
and  station,  the  duty  of  forbearance  and  the  power  of  fiuth, 
are  seen  to  guide  the  Christian  in  social  life ;  and  when 
every  claim  is  fulfilled  he  is  still  taught  to  feel  that  he 
is  an  unprofitable  servant. 

The  tokens  of  judgment  grow  clearer  as  we  draw  to  the 
close  of  the  section.  Among  the  ten  lepers  who  were 
healed,  a  Samaritan  alone  returned  to  give  glory  to  Grod. 
I£  the  Pharisees  ask  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall 
come,  they  are  told  that  it  is  ah-eady  within  them.  The 
,  day  of  vengeance  for  the  elect  is  promised  quickly  (r.  8). 
Humility,  childliness  and  self-sacrifice — ^the  opposites  of 
prevalent  vices — are  set  forth  as  the  conditions  of  entrance 
into  the  kingdom ;  and  if  the  words  seem  hard,  one  sen- 
tence marks  the  cause  of  the  diflSculty  which  men  felt 
and  the  remedy  for  it :  ITiat  which  is  impossible  with  men 
is  possible  with  God. 

The  narrative  of  the  Journey  and  the  Conflict  follows 
the  same  general  outline  as  in  the  other  G^ospels,  but  with 
some  characteristic  additions^.     Zacchseus,  a  publican  and 


1  The  di£(brenoe  between  Luke 
^y.  4,  Tls  dr^/Hinrot...  droX^tf-at 
|y...  and  Matt.  xvilL  la,  "Edr... 
xXawrid^  A'..,  nutrka  the  difiereot 
aapeots  of.the  parable  in  the  two 


GrospelB. 

'  The  following  are  the  mott  re- 
markable additions  to  common  oar- 
rativee  (beddee  those  already  notietd) 
which  occur  in  St  Luke : 
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a  sinner,  was  deemed  worthy  to  entertain  the  Son  of  God  ohap.  vii. 
and  pronounced  to  be  a  son  of  Abraham.    And  as  we  no-  huk^xix, ». 
ticed  in  St  Matthew,  that  his  first  strain  was  repeated  at 
the  close  of  his  Gospel,  so  in  St  Luke  the  angelic  hjmn 
which  was  earliest  sung  in  heaven  in  honour  of  the  Sa- 
viour's Birth,  is  re-echoed  by  the  band  of  disciples  as  He 
approaches  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time  before  the  close  of 
His  work*.    Yet  again  we  hear  the  same  peculiar  tones  of 
mercy  and  love  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  and  from  the  very  Luk^xxiu.  8» 
Cross;  and  once  more,  when  the  risen  Lord  promises  toi^«rip.  49. 
His  disciples  His  Spirit  from  on  high  before  they  preach 
the  Word  to  aU  nations^  beginning  at  Jerusalem*.     From 


iiL  I,  a.  The  date  of  John*!  mi- 
oistiy. 

iii.  5,  6,  {6}p€T€u  w&aa  aikp^  rb 
9*iHjpiot^  ToO  6eoC). 

uL  10 — 14.  The  soouJ  differences 
and  daties  of  John's  hearers. 

It.  I,  wr.  iry,  t\, 

IT.  6,  13,  AxpiKcupoO, 

iT.  14—30- 

*▼•  35»  f-V^^  /JXd^oi»  aMr. 

IT.  47,  43,  KOl  Ol  BxXm dwdffTCLK' 

▼L  8,  a&rbs  i^^a&rQv,  ii,  a&rtli 
«^— dr. 

tL  la,  KoX  ijp  iuunfKT.  h  r.  wpoa, 
ToOBtoO. 

Tii.  10,  it;  19,  30. 

TiiL  I — 3,  47,  ip  w,  rod  XooO. 

TiiL  a,  Kijp,  rV  i^a<^*  "roO  6eoO. 

ix«  ^9,  ir  rQ  rpoc,  aMp. 

«.  31,  3« ;  44,  O4<r0e  i/i€is,„T,\,T. 
Of.  zxi.  14. 

ZTiii.  3 1,  Ktd  reX. — nf  i,  r.  d^p. 

xriii.  34,  KoX  tjp  r.  p.  r.  Ktxp, — rd 
Xey. 

xix.  37—40,  4»— 44. 

zz.  16,  dxovff.  ^  et.  fA^  y4pciT0, 

xz.  ao,  €lt  rd  Topad. — roO  ^tfi. 

zz.  16,  KoX  o6k  UrX' — A'.  toO  XooO. 

zz.  34,  ol  vl.—iKyafi, 

zz.  38,  wdrrts  yiip  tUr^  iCiciM. 

a-  39.  40. 

zzL  14,  34—30.  37,  38. 

zzii.  3,  €tff.  ZkhZ,  c/t'I. 

zziL  15—18,  14-38*  43.  44.  45- 


^  Luke  ziz.  38 — ^40,  h  oiptvf  clp^* 
mi  Ktd  i6^a  ip  {f}/^l<rToit,  Cf.  ii.  14. 
Peace  ratified  in  heaven  is  the  pledge 
of  peace  to  be  realized  on  earth. 

*  The  view  which  has  been  ffiven 
of  St  Lake*s  Gospel  as  containing 
the  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  all — not  to 
Jews  only  nor  Gentiles  only — is  re- 
markably confirmed  and  ezplained 
by  his  'later  treatise.*  For  as  in 
the  one  we  mark  the  universality  of 
Christ's  promises,  so  in  the  other  we 
see  their  faU  accomplishment.  In 
the  outset  of  the  Acts  (Acts  ii. 
9— it)  we  are  told  that  Jews  and 
proselytes,  from  Arabia  to  Pontus — 
m>m  Parthia  to  Rome,  heard  the 
tidings  of  salvation  in  thdr  own 
tongue ;  and  the  last  glimpse  of 
apostolic  history  is  full  of  encourace- 
ment  and  hope,  when  it  is  recorded 
(Acts  zzviii.  31)  that,  after  turning 
to  the  GentUes,  Paul  received  aU 
that  came  unto  him,  and  preached 
with  all  confidence  the  things  which 
concern  the  Lord  Je$u$,  no  man  for' 
bidding  him. 

Those  writers  who  reeard  the 
book  of  the  Acts  as  partiid  and  in- 
complete,  seem  to  have  mistaken  its 
entire  purpose;  for  we  do  not  re- 
quire ror  our  spiritual  guidance  a 
histoiy  of  the  Apostles,  but  a  record 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church.    The  title  is  not  the  ActSi 
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CHAP.  viL  first  to  last  the  same  great  subject  abides.  The  Gospel  of 
the  Saviour  begins  with  hymns  and  ends  with  praises; 
and  as  the  thanksgivings  of  the  meek  are  recorded  in  the 

LiiJteaaotv.  M.  first  chapter,  so  in  the  last  we  listen  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
faithful  ^ 


bat  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Tpd^eis 
rub*  dT00T6Xwr) — sucn  acts  as  should 
be  significant  to  future  times ;  and 
so  we  read  in  the  book  of  aU  the 
modes  of  thought  which  Christianity 
encountered  in  Judaea,  Asia,  Greece, 
and  Rome:  we  learn  from  it  how 
far  the  Apostles  modified  the  frame- 
work of  our  £uth,  to  build  up  the 
several  Churches,  and  how  far  they 
selected  a  fit  foundation  for  their 
teaching  from  the  popular  belief. 
The  Gospels  do  not  give  us  a  life  of 
Jesus,  but  a  narrative  of  nian*s  re- 
demption ;  the  Acts  does  not  detail 
the  fortunes  of  men,  but  sets  forth 
the  establishment  of  the  various 
forms  of  Christian  truth. 

^  The  Unguage  of  St  Luke  pre- 
sents many  peculiarities,  some  of 
which  are  characteristic ;  and  a  large 
number  of  words  are  common  to  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  do  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  following  peculiarities 
are  t^e  most  remarkable : 

(i)  x^<  (x^^^>  i*  ^8)  S  times. 
Elsewhere  in  Gospels  only  John  i. 
14,  16,  17.  Common  in  Acts  and 
Epistles. 

(a)  ffvn/ip,  i.  47;  ii.  11  (John  iv. 
42).  atarripla,  i.  69,  71,  77;  xix.  9 
(John  iv.  «a).  t6  ffiorijpioif,  ii.  30; 
iii.  6.  General  in  Acts  and  Epistles. 
2(&^(Eiv  frequent  throughout  the  New 
Testament. 

(3)  E6ayy€\li^<r0ai  (Matt.  xi.  5 
only)  10  times.  Frequent  in  Acts 
and  Epistles.  EibayyOam  (Matt. 
Mark,  Acts,  Epp.,  Apoc.)  does  not 
occur  in  the  Goroels  of  St  Luke  and 
St  John,  nor  in  St  John's  Epistles. 

(4)  rX^ot  S  times  in  Gosp.,  17 
times  in  Acts ;  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  7  times.  tXijp^  with  gen. 
(John  L  14.  Ct  Mark  viiL  19)  iv.  1 ; 


T.  II ;  8  times  in  Acts.  s-X^croi,  wtt- 
taph.  (of.  ifiwXr^i)  6  times  in  Gosp., 
9  times  in  Acts;  not  daewhere. 
irXripoOp  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

(5)  ^dpX€Uf  7  times  in  60^,  u 
times  in  Acts,  14  times  elsewhere; 
not  in  other  Groepels  (rd  irrdfixx^ra. 
Matt.  xix.  7 1 ;  xxiv.  47 ;  xxv.  14. 
In  St  Luke  8  times),  vponrrdfx^ 
in  Gosp.  and  Acts  once. 

(6)  voit  {Qtw)  of  D»^  lK»i 
Christ,  i.  54,  69;  Acts  iiL   13;  16; 

!▼.  «5,  «7.  30. 

(7)  hcapht  9  times  in  Goep.,  iS 
times  in  Acts,  3  times  eafdi  in  Matt, 
and  Mark;  elsewhere  6  times 

(8)  oTxot,  mda^.  (Matt.  x.  6: 
XT.  14,  oU  *lcp.)  7  times  in  Gosp., 
9  times  in  Acts. 

(9)  poijuucbi  (Matt.  xxii.  35;  Tit 
iiL  13  only)  6  times  in  Goi^  ^• 
craHfi  (='Pa/3j3f[)  6  times ;  not  dw> 
where.  6\ifiG>t  with  \iy^  (=i^^ 
3  times  in  Gosp. ;  not  eWwbere. 

( 10)  iJ^MTOf  (as  an  epithet  of  God) 
5  times  in  Gosp.,  in  Acts  twice; 
elsewhere  Mark  t.  7  ;  Hebr.  vii.  1. 

(11)  Peculiar  words  (a)  found  only 
in  St  Luke's  Gospd  and  Acts: 

hrtieaf,  hrhwiat,  rarcucXeieiy,  KQrw»- 

^Xeto^^oi,  v/Ki^dXXecr,  vposiocta, 
<n;/i«'Xiy/)oDr,  avvuwai,  TpavfULTi$^ 
{rpaOfia,  Gosp.  i)  (all  once  in  Go^ 
once  in  Acts) ;  S^^rdrot,  iwtfiifidiim. 
Bd/Afiot  (twice  in  Goi^,  onoe  in 
Acts);  ixixfipuw,  taa-it,  [^waBfti- 
i^uf]  (Gosp.  I,  Acts  a);  Otmwopm, 
hri4»w€i9,  €{tKafi^it,  kuBUpoi,  wm^ 
s-d^Fir  (Gtosp.  I,  Acta  3);  ^  ^ 
Ka0€^rit  (a ;  3) ;  Koeint  (a ;  4) ;  T  ' 
ffOiu  (3;  i);  hfuK^t^ii;  a); 
Xeor^cu,    Biidd.  (3 ;  a) ;  vvpS 

(«;4). 


avjMpiXkw 
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Such  appears  to  be,  in  rude  outline,  the  general  tenourof  chap.  vii. 
the  Synoptic  Evangelists;  and  though  it  be  impossible  to  chMrcASumr 
discuss  within  our  present  limits  their  more  minute  diver-  ^"^^^* 
gencies  in  order  and  narration,  yet  it  will  be  sufficiently 
clear,  that  they  subserve  to  special  uses,  that  they  imply 
and  explain  fundamental  differences  of  scope,  and  unfold 
the  Christian  faith  as  it  falls  within  each  separate  range. 
The  events  recorded  by  the  synoptists  are  not  generally 
distinct,  but  they  are  variously  regarded,  that  we  may  be 
led  to  recognize  the  manifold  instructiveness  and  applica- 
tion of  every  word  and  work  of  Christ.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  subject,  as  it  is 
taken  up  in  each  successive  part  of  the  histories ;  yet  from 
time  to  time  the  same  familiar  notes  recur,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  a  deeper  knowledge  and  a  finer  discernment 
would  lead  us  to  recognize  their  influence,  even  in  those 
passages  which  are  most  complicated  and  obscure.  We 
have  followed  no  arbitrary  arrangement  in  classifying  the 
miracles  or  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  in  the  mere 
simplicity  of  the  Grospels  we  have  traced  the  great  signs  of 
a  new  and  noble  sequence,  too  uniform  and  pregnant  to  be 
attributable  to  chance,  too  unpretending  and  obscure  to  be 
the  work  of  design.  And  surely  the  conviction  of  this 
truth,  more  than  any  other — incommunicable  it  may  be, 
and  ill-defined  by  language — ^must  fill  us  with  the  devout- 
est  reverence  for  the  Gospel-histories,  a  reverence  which 
is  no  vain  *  Bibliolatry,'  but  a  feeling  which  springs  from 
the  satisfaction  of  our  inmost  wants,  and  furnishes  the 

(/3)  found  only  in  Goq>el:  tto^X'  (ii)  koX  iyirrro  {iyh,  ^i)  h  rQ,„ 

ff0eu,  ^VKO^oprttw,  {nrvxfapf^t  XP^O"  ^^  Oosp.  a  a  times,  in  Acts  twice 

^cXirrit     (each     twice) ;     avnhtu^  (Murk  iv.  4).  Compare  iyhrro  in.., 

cwrvx^ip,    T€\€ff</>op€tif,    4n\otfeucta,  (13)  ^,  &c.  with  partic.  InGosp. 

Ac.  (sach  once).  47  times,  in  Acts   37   (Matt.    10; 

(7)  occurring  more  often  in  Gosp.  Mark  ^7 ;  John  18). 

and  Acts  than  in  the  other  books  of  In  the  numbers  given  some  differ- 

the  New  Testament:  dwas,  irtplj^of,  enoes  may  arise  from  various  read- 

i^al^tnp,  KoXod/iepot,  Mfuiri,  irareX-  ings,  but  they  are,  I  betieve,  gene* 

f  cZr,  TOpajcpfi/M,  rally  correct. 
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CHAP.  VII.  fullest  materials  for  patient  study.  For  such  a  scheme  of 
the  holy  Gospels  is  at  once  most  worthy  of  their  divine 
origin,  and  most  consistent  with  their  outward  form ;  it 
realizes  the  individuality  of  their  authorship,  and  explains 
the  facts  of  their  perversions ;  it  satisfies,  in  its  manifold- 
ness,  every  requirement  of  the  past  and  future  relations 
of  Christian  truth;  it  falls  in  with  early  tradition,  and 
opens  to  us  a  new  view  of  the  providential  government  of 
the  Church ;  and,  finally,  it  sets  before  us,  in  the  clearest 
light,  the  combination  of  the  human  and  divine,  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  revelation.  The  surest  answer  to  all 
doubts — the  readiest  help  in  all  difficulties — the  truest  con- 
solation in  all  divisions — ^must  spring  firom  a  real  senjBe  of 
the  union  of  God  and  man  in  religion  and  in  Scripture, 
which  is  the  perfect  record  of  the  historical  fulfilment  of  the 
imion ;  and,  if  we  read  the  words  of  inspiration  humbly 
and  sincerely,  we  have  a  promise  which  cannot  fail\ 

^  Orig.  Selecta  in  Num.  xi.  15 :   h  yh,p  Iv  Xpurrff  rb  wpcv/jlo,  ca2  /ua 
did  T63ma»  ^  hipycia. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE    DIFFICULTIES   OF  THE   GOSPELS. 


UertuSev/Uifov  iffrl  M  roffoirrw  rixpi^kt  hn^w  Ka,ff  fxaffrow  yipot,  i<l> 
Um  ii  rod  Tpdy/taros  ^datf  ^td^ercu. 

ABI8T0TELBB. 


If  we  have  in  any  measure  succeeded  in  establishing  chap,  vin. 
the  idea  of  a  distinct  spiritual  purpose  and  order  in  Thtdiocuuut 
the  writings  of  the  several  Evangelists;  if  we  have  rete^wiif in- 
shown  that  they  rest  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Past 
and  meet  the  wants  of  the  Future,  the  remainder  of  our 
task  will  be  easy.  We  shall  Jed  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  throughout  the  whole  narratives,  and  seek 
neither  to  limit  His  influence  nor  to  define  His  operation. 
We  shall  recognize  the  divergences  of  the  sacred  writers, 
but  still  strive  to  discover  the  law  of  their  course  and  the 
point  of  their  reunion.  We  shall  bear  in  mind  how  much 
is  clear  and  evident  in  the  written  Word,  while  we  ponder 
over  dark  and  disputed  sentences.  We  shall  admit  the 
obscurities  which  critics  have  detected  in  our  Gospels,  and 
endeavour  to  explain  their  origin,  while  we  remember  that, 
like  the  spots  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  sun,  they  neither 
mar  the  symmetry  nor  impair  the  glory  of  the  great  Source 
of  our  Life  and  Light  which  is  imaged  in  them. 

It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  discuss  at  length  the  otnerai 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  distinct  passages  meeting  obj^ 
of  the  Gtespels,  for  it  is  always  the  penalty  of  controversy 
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CHAP.  VIII.  that  the  whole  is  neglected  for  details;  but  it  may  be  not 
without  use  to  indicate  some  general  grounds  for  receiT- 
ing  with  patience  accounts  which  we  cannot  entirely 
reconcile.  Such  general  considerations  may  lead  us  to  wait 
for  fuller  knowledge,  not  with  doubt  and  misgiving,  but 
with  a  sure  confidence  in  God's  eternal  truth. 
^ftwtl^iwmUg  ^®  \i'ss^  already  noticed  the  error  of  those  wbo  con- 
!£Su«  JJ^tfc*  template  the  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
<3'^'*p*^  only  outwardly,  without  regarding  its  spiritual  significance. 
Hence  it  has  followed,  that  details,  historically  trivial, 
have  been  deemed  imfit  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  in- 
spiration ;  and  it  has  been  argued  from  the  omission  of  a 
wide  cycle  of  facts  by  the  Evangelists,  that  their  naraatives 
are  vague  and  incomplete.  The  first  step  to  a  right  nnder- 
standing  of  the  Grospels  must  be  the  abandonment  of  this 
point  of  sight;  we  must  regard  them  as  designed  to  set 
forth  the  progress  of  a  divine  work  embodied  in  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  Man ;  we  must  compare  them  with  the  inward 
experience  of  Christians,  and  not  with  the  annals  of  bio- 
graphers ;  we  must  read  them,  to  learn  the  details  of  our 
redemption,  and  not  to  add  some  new  facts  to  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  world.  Before  we  pronounce  any  clause  or 
word  in  the  Bible  insignificant  or  needless,  let  us  be  as- 
sured that  it  contains  no  ^  mystery  V  that  it  teaches  the 
humble  student  no  new  lesson  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  or  of  man,  or  of  God. 
«.  ^^^^  A  second  source  of  objections  to  the  Gt)3pels  follows 
dutinetpwr*  from  the  general  disregard  of  their  spiritual  character. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  realize  their  individual  purposes, 
%s  representing  natural  and  fundamental  difiSerences  in  the 
conception  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    If  their  individualitj  is 


1   Orig.   'PhXUK.  c.  I.     Upkru  rhk  tQp  dv6  rXij/xA/iarot/     Kml 

dyta  ypdfifiara    Ti^retJeir   fAtfie/jilw  i<mw  h  vpo^irrd^  ^  "^fUff,  ^  c^T* 

yiip  roO  TXrjpil^/jLaros  a^oO  Xapdrrts  TXripiif/MTOt. 
€l  Tpo^fu  \tyo\ivu  *6id  rdrra  m^ 
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asserted,  it  is  as  the  partial  result  of  design,  and  not  as  chap,  yiii. 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  finite  mind  filled  with  the 
trath.  To  borrow  an  illustration  fi:om  classical  literature, 
the  'Memoirs'  of  the  Apostles  are  treated  historically  by 
a  method  which  no  critic  would  apply  to  the  *  Memoirs'  of 
Xenophon.  The  scholar  admits  the  truthfulness  of  the 
different  pictures  of  Socrates  which  were  drawn  by  the 
philosopher,  the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  the  world,  and 
combines  them  into  one  figure  instinct  with  a  noble  life, 
half-hidden  and  half-revealed,  as  men  viewed  it  from 
different  points ;  but  he  seems  often  to  forget  his  art  when 
he  studies  the  records  of  the  Saviour's  work.  Hence  it  is 
that  superficial  differences  are  detached  from  the  context 
which  explains  them.  It  is  urged  as  an  objection  that 
parallel  narratives  are  not  identical.  Variety  of  details  is 
taken  for  discrepancy.  The  evidence  may  be  wanting 
which  might  harmonize  narratives  apparently  discordant ; 
but  experience  shows  that  it  is  as  rash  to  deny  the  proba- 
bility of  reconciliation  as  it  is  to  fix  the  exact  method  by 
which  it  may  be  made  out.  If ,  as  a  general  rule,  we  can 
follow  the  law  which  regulates  the  characteristic  peculia- 
rities of  each  Evangelist,  and  see  in  what  way  they  answer 
to  different  aspects  of  one  truth,  and  combine  as  comple- 
mentary elements  in  the  full  representation  of  it* ;  we  may 
be  well  contented  to  acquiesce  in  the  existence  of  some 
difficulties  which  at  present  admit  of  no  exact  solution, 
though  they  may  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  inde- 
pendence of  the  Gospels  which,  in  other  cases,  is  the  source 
of  their  united  power*. 

^   Orig.  In  Joann.  Tom.  X.  18.  rwa  ToparXiyVta  ^trcXoAraf.    The 

*^wirrncw  H  irifuWs,  tl  Swarbv  wisdom  of  Origen's  principle  is  not 

w  rdf  ye  ^oXXa^df  rwr  yeypa/A^  shaken  in  any  degree  by  his  own 

/iSn^  Ktd  rdf  Sioi^las  Bui^^ffOcu  failure  in  applying  it. 
Top4  rdr  rijt  6»ay<ay9^  Tp6T<»,  ixdff'  •  Of.  Matt.  viii.  5 — lO;  Luke  vii. 

T9V  rww  '&6ayye\iffT(a¥  iiaypdtpom-os  f — 10. 

ita^6povt  roO  \6yov  hepyeUt  h  dta-  Matt,  zxyii.  5 ;  Acts  i.  18.     See 

^6poct  iiB€9t  ^fnfx^  0^  rd  n&r^  dXXd.  Gaussen^  I7ieo]^MUdia,  p.  143  {E. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  The  neglect  of  the  spiritual  object  of  the  Grospels,  by 
8.  ijyom  a  which  they  are  deprived  of  their  proper  character,  leads 
aSirprmr  neccssarily  to  the  disregard  of  their  secondary  character,  as 
thoruy,  '  true  narratives  of  facts.  Many  recent  critics  have  not  only 
reduced  our  Gospels  to  the  level  of  ordinary  writings,  but 
have  then  denied  their  special  and  independent  authority. 
They  commonly  admit  a  fact  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
which  they  question  if  it  rest  on  the  statement  of  St  Mat- 
thew or  St  Luke*.  They  do  not  concede  those  privilege 
to  the  Evangelists  which  they  yield  to  other  historians 
in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  evidence;  and 
though  it  be  said  that  the  assumed  inspiration  of  ^e 
Gospels  removes  them  to  a  fresh  position,  it  is  dear  that, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  outward  text,  they  must  be 
subject  to  the  just  arbitration  of  criticism ;  for  the  body 
is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  matter  though  informed  by 
a  living  spirit.  We  claim  for  the  Gospels  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  language.  Let  the  test  be  applied  uni- 
versally, and  the  apologist  will  gain  as  much  as  the  in* 
terpreter.  As  soon  as  we  disbelieve  in  the  force  of  words 
similarity  is  confounded  with  sameness*;  differences  are 
quoted  as  contradictions';  the  general  is  asserted  to  be 

Tr.)  for  a  curious  paraUel.  ■  Matt  ix.  31 — 34 ;  xu.  17 — 3a 

Johnziz.17;  Luke xziii.  16.  See  Matt.  xiv.  15— at;  xy.  31 — ^58. 

p.  304,  n.  I,  and  Orig.  Comm.  in  Cf.  xvi.  9,  10. 

McM.  Tom.  XII.  §  34.  Matt  xxyL  6 — 13;  Luke  Tii.  36 

*  Matt  xiv.  3.  —50. 

Matt,  xxiii.  35.  Lake  ix.  i  sqq. ;  x.  1  iqq. 

Matt,  xxvii.   51   gqq. ;    61 — 66;  John  it  14—17;  Matt  xxi.  i«, 

xxviii.  I  r — 15  (Strausa,  in.  4.  §  133).  13. 

Luke  iii.  i  (Strauss,  n.  i.  §  44).  John  iv.  46 — ^54;  LukeriL  i.»ia 

Luke  xxiii.  45  (Strauss,  in.  4,  *  Matt.  iiL  14;  John  i.  31.    Ct 

§  133).    There  is  no  mention  of  an  p.  971,  n.  3. 

JBclipte,  but  of  Darkneti  {<rK6rot  iyi-  Matt  xx.  3^ — 34 ;  Mark  x.  4^ 

ptro.    Matt,  xxvii.  45 ;   Mark  xv.  53 ;  Luke  xviii.  35----43-  Of.  David- 

33 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44).    The  objection  son's  ffermeneuticB,  p.  558. 

is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen,  who  Matt,  xxvii.  54;  Luke  xxiiL  47. 

Stuswers  it  rightly:   Comm.  Ser.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  37;   Mark  xv.  36; 

•^ott.  §  134.  Luke  xxiii.  38;  John  xix.  19  {TU 

John  i.  38;  iii.  33;  iv.  $.    Cf.  WMTtpCKm  an  t^  Orom)*     Ct  p. 

xviii.  I.  504,  n.  9. 
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inconsistent  with  the  particular^;  the  connexion  of  snV  chap,  jiu. 
ject  is  taken  for  a  connexion  of  time^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  real  origin  of  many,  per-  J^^^JJ'JJ^^ 
haps  of  most  of  the  objections  to  the  Gospels,  lies  deeper  <«*»»• 
than  textual  criticism.  The  objections  to  the  record  rest 
on  a  fundamental  objection  to  the  implied  fact.  An  un- 
expressed denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  the  founda- 
tion of  detailed  assaults  upon  a  miraculous  narratiye. 
Critical  difficulties  are  too  often,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
excuse  for  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  at  least  fall  in  with 
a  definite  bias.  A  charge  of  prejudice  is  alleged  against 
the  defenders  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  lies  more  truly  against 
those  who  attack  them.  The  prevalence  of  a  suspicion  of 
all  miraculous  history,  of  a  willingness  to  accept  any  ex- 
planation which  may  limit  or  modify  its  character,  of  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  believing  that  we  may  plausibly 
doubt  some  part  of  it  and  so  question  the.  whole,  is  far 
greater  than  we  commonly  admit  even  to  ourselves.  No 
one  probably  is  firee  from  the  feeling;  and  it  is  well  to 
consider  how  much  of  each  difficulty  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  fact,  and  how  much  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  attested ;  how  &r  it  is  a  fair  result  of  the 
text  itself,  and  how  fiur  a  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
ception which  the  text  contains.  Christianity  is  essenti- 
ally miraculous.  This  is  a  postulate  of  Biblical  criticism ; 
and  it  follows  that  miraculous  circumstances  are  exactly  in 
the  same  position  in  the  Gospel-history  as  natural  circum- 
stances in  common  history.    If  the  postulate  be  granted 

^  Matt.  xi.  3  sqq. ;  John  i.  34;  St  Peter),    Gt  p.  379,  n. 

iii.  a;.  John  y.  31 ;  Tiii.  14. 

Matt.  xi.  14;  JohnL  ai.  A  raggestiye  inBtance  occurs  in 

Matt.  xxi.  38;  Acts  iii.  17;  ziii.  Matt.  xx.  to;  Mark  x.  35,  when  wo 

fj.  compare  Matt.  xx.  27,  with  Mark 

Matt.  xxvi.  8 ;  John  xii.  4.  x.  38  {otdart). 

Matt.  xxri.  6g — 75;   Mark  xiv.  Matt  xiv.  13;  Luke  ix.  10. 

66 — 7a;   Luke  xxii.  56 — 62;  John  '  Matt.  xxL  19,  30;  Mark  xi.  30. 

xTiii.  17,  18,  35 — 37  (The  denials  of  Luke  xxiy.  50;  Acts  L  3. 

WX8T0.  oosr.  B  B 
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CHAP.  ym.  the  conclusion  is  ineyitable ;  if  it  be  denied,  argoment  is 

impossible.  No  external  evidence  can  produce  faith. 
^iSyjET*^  Apart  firom  narratives  which  involve  this  antagonism 
tMMrtatfik  of  principle,  it  may  be  observed  that  even  in  those  passages 
which  present  the  greatest  diflSculties  there  are  traces  of 
unrecorded  fects,  which,  if  known  folly,  wonld  probaUj 
explain  the  whole  i:  forther  knowledge  tends  to  remove, 
instead  of  increasing,  objections ;  and  few  objections  are 
admitted  to  be  of  force  by  all  adverse  critics.  The  heri- 
tage of  scepticism  is  rather  the  settled  spirit  of  doubt  than 
the  accumulated  store  of  arguments.  Each  antagoniM  <^ 
Christianity  thinks  that  tiie  battle  fails  where  he  is  not 
himself  engaged.  Isolated  and  independent  efforts  are 
opposed  to  the  gathered  strength  which  ages  of  faith  have 
transmitted  to  the  Church. 
jmoortmM^f  It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  these 
mTJuruth-  particulars,  as  much  of  the  criticism  at  the  present  day 
serivtur$:  socms  to  sssumc  that  there  is  some  resting-place  between 
the  perfect  truthfolness  of  inspiration  and  the  uncertaintj 
of  ordinary  writing.  A  subjective  standard  is  erected, 
which,  if  once  admitted,  will  be  used  as  much  to  mea^ 
sure  the  doctrines  as  the  Jiu^  of  Scripture ;  and,  while 
many  speculators  boldly  avow  this,  others  are  contented  to 
admit  the  premises  from  which  the  conclusion  necessarily 
follows.  But  within  the  Church  criticism  is  the  inter- 
preter and  assessor,  and  not  the  sole  and  final  judge.  The 
same  Spirit  which  gave  the  Revelation,  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  outward  society,  will  unfold  its  meaning,  bat 
not  supersede  its  use.     The  Spirit  and  the  Word  work 

I   Luke  iL  «,  a^  ^  droypm^  Xiep^wf*  not  M  *jLBid0ap  Afix*fp^ 

TptLrrj  iyhtTo,  ir.r.X.    The  force  of  (Luke  iii.  i,    Gf.  Herod.  I.  15,  56, 

the  objection  lies  in  the  neglect  of  65,  94). 

the  word   rp<imf,   which   iieemB  to  John  xiz.  14 ;  Mark  xr.  35.    Ct 

refer  to  some  other  'Taxing/  with  Townson,  Diueri,  Yin.  i,  §  3. 

which  we  are  unacquainted  (1851).  We  see  the  importance  of  the 

Of.  p.  1^1,  n.  a.  minute  criticism  in  Mark  zi.   13* 

Mark  ii.  a6,  iwl  'AfitdSap  roQ  dp-  ^wwa9  ^tfWa. 
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together  and  not  apart  To  claim  a  distinct  personal  en-  chap.  nn. 
lightenment  independent  of  a  written  Word,  is  to  violate 
the  highest  attribute  of  man — his  social  dependence.  To 
convert  the  written  Word  into  a  rigid  code  of  formal 
teaching  independent  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit 
Who  draws  from  it  lessons  for  each  age,  is  to  destroy 
the  idea  of  a  Church — that  *  Communion  of  Saints,'  which 
realizes  in  life  the  historic  verities  of  Christianity.  Both 
feelings  alike  though  in  different  ways  spring  out  of  that 
tendency  of  our  age,  which  would  obliterate  the  name 
of  government,  and  the  claims  of  national  life. 

Still  we  must  not  seek,  by  an  excess  of  zeal,  to  limit  ^witii^uww 
the  narratives  of  Scripture  to  any  mechanical  arrangement:  J******^  p"*^® 
they  are  living  oracles^  whose  vitality  consists  in  their  in-  j^^u  vu,  w. 
tegrity.     It  is  enough  for  us  to  refute  the  conclusions  of 
our  adversaries  without  imitating  their  subtleties.     The 
great  marks  of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospels   are  written 
on  every  page,  and  included  in  every  word.     Their  perfect 
adaptation  to  our  wants  is  proved  by  the  witness  of  our 
own  hearts,  not  because  we  can  discover  truth,  but  because, 
by  God's  help,  we  can  recognize  it ;  and  it  is  equally  im-  ^^  ^  j, 
wise  and  unchristian  to  mar  our  glorious  heritage  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  faithless  knowledge,  to  impair  its  fulness, 
or  abridge  its   scope,  because  our  own  reason,  or  that  of 
others,  is  too  proud  to  bow  before  the  wondrous  works  and 
miracles  consequent  on  the  perfection  and  reality  of  a  God  i  y^^ ,«.  i^. 
manijest  in  the  jlesh?    Surely  here,  if  anywhere,  it  befits  <®*^^^-> 
our  weakness  *  to  be  thankful,  and  to  wait*.' 

But,  while  either  extreme  of  indifferentism  and  formal  Thtr^uuum^f 
harmonization  is  alike  hurtful — for  by  the  one  we  are  apt  ^^'^^" 


twrt. 


^  Cf.  Orig.  Philoc,  c.  i.  'Acr^aX^f  aXwloit    <r€<riyri/JL4rov,    <f>ap€p<a04rros 

o&  t6  Ttpt/UP€iP  T^  iptitivilaif  ToOiTO-  Tocf  dirofl-T^Xotf  Kal  roit  ixetpois  va- 

inffirrov  Uyov,  xal  ttjs  A^  fivtnvpUfi  pawXrifflois  ««£  re  7pa^  Tpoiprrri- 

ffo^f  dTOK€Kpvfifiirns,  vp  oOSeU  tww  kQv,    koX   TTJt  yevofxjhnjs    e/f    aj>roi>f 

ii>Xfirr{ap  roO   alu/vos  to&tov  fyrwice  iri<l}CUf€las  rod  ffUTrjpos  ^im^v  X^ow 

wra  drojcdXv^or  fivimiplov  xp6pois  tov  h  ipxS  ^(^^  "^^^  ^**''- 


BB2 
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CHAP.  viiL  to  destroy  our  sense  of  moral  beautjr,  and  by  the  other  our 
regard  for  moral  truth — ^we  are  not  to  decline  with  some 
the  labours  of  a  searching  criticism,  or  with  others,  the 
veneration  of  the  humblest  faith ;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
combination  of  these  that  the  deepest  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  laid  open.  Beason  and  Faith  are  not  anta- 
gonistic principles,  but  another  form  of  the  great  anti- 
thesis which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge.  By 
the  one  we  discover  the  human  form,  and  by  the  other,  the 
spiritual  basis  of  revealed  truth.  Reason  gives  us  the  kws 
which  limit  our  human  conceptions,  as  made  in  time  and 
and  space,  and  Faith  gives  us  those  absolute  ideas  of 
spiritual  things  which  Reason  embodies.  The  one  answers 
to  the  human,  and  the  other  to  the  divine,  in  our  nature; 
and  both  alike  are  addressed  by  the  Word  of  Grod,  and 
consecrated  to  the  Christian's  use. 
1.  DiMetdtUi  From  this  view  of  our  constitution  we  may  see  that 
teucctutuy.  the  vcry  existence  of  difficulties  in  our  Grospels — ^which 
are  the  groundwork  of  our  Juith — ^is  a  fresh  incentive  to 
vigorous  and  rational  study.  There  is  a  noble  remark  of 
Origen*  which  is  true  in  a  moral  sense,  and  perhaps  even 
literally,  that  *  the  Divine  Word  ordered  some  stumbling- 
blocks  and  stones  of  offence  in  the  sacred  records,  that  ws 
might  not  be  led  away  by  the  unalloyed  attractiveness 
of  the  narration-,  and  seek  for  nothing  more  divine.'  We 
feel  assured  that  the  Scriptures  contain  infinite  depths  from 
our  sense  of  the  general  dealings  of  Providence  and  of  the 
wants  of  the  Church ;  and  the  subtlest  criticism  discover 
enough  to  encourage  us  to  dedicate  every  energy  to  the 
investigation  of  their  mysteries.  If  there  were  no  need  for 
rigorous  criticism,  no  reward  for  acute  philology,  no  scop 

1    Pkiloc.  I.    15,  (fKOt^firiiri  rt^a  X670f  &a  /a^  wdpni  tw6  r^f  X^«« 

olovtl  ffKdpdaXa  koI  rpoffKdfifJMTa  koI  i\K6fA€yoi  rd  Aytryw  dxpa-ror  ixP^ 

ddiVara,  Sih  fiiffov  ^/cararax^^oi  .,,firfSh  $€i&rep»  /id$wfup, 
Ti^  tf6fup  KoX  r^  Urropl^  6  toG  8co8 
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for  philosophical  inquiry,  in  the  study  of  the  Bible :  if  the  ohap.  tiil 
text  were  uniform,  the  diction  simple,  and  the  connexion 
obvious,  we  might  neglect  the  consecration  of  our  entire 
faculties  to  divine  ends^;  while,  as  it  is,  we  find  in  the 
human  form,  and  the  natural  transmission  of  the  sacred 
volume,  the  noblest  field  for  our  labours.  If  it  be  said 
that  these  subtleties  are  only  for  the  scholar,  the  answer 
is  obvious,  that  so  are  the  objections  to  which  tiiey  corre- 
spond. The  Bible  appeals  to  all  as  they  are :  no  one  occu- 
pies a  position  of  superiority.  The  diflSculties  of  Scripture 
are  useful  intellectually^. 

But  again,  we  must  remember  that  all  revelation  is  i  Moniiy; 
given  to  us  as  in  a  state  of  probation  s,  and  that  not  only  in 
reference  to  a  part  of  our  nature,  but  to  Ae  whole.  We  are 
subjected  to  a  mental  as  well  as  to  moral  trial,  or,  rather, 
morality  is  extended  to  reason  as  well  as  to  life ;  and  we 
might  expect  that  Scripture  should  furnish  us  with  a  pro- 
per training  for  both.  *  Believe,  and  then  thou  shalt  find  p^hoc-  <• «. 
beneath  the  imaginary  offence  a  full  source  of  profit,'  was 
a  saying  of  Origen's,  never  more  truly  applicable  than 
in  an  age  of  imexampled  restlessness.  The  outward  moral 
temptation  is  now,  perhaps,  less  formidable  than  hereto- 
fore, from  the  form  of  our  civilization,  while  the  inward 
struggle  waxes  fiercer  and  fiercer,  as  men  seek  not  so 
much  to  live  fireely  as  to  know  fully,  forgetting  too  often 
that  love  is  the  source  of  wisdom*;  for  *the  chasms  (and 
discrepancies)  in  tiie  divine  history  afford  room  for  the 
exercise  of  faith — a  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  science,  not  in  demonstration,  but  in  simple  and  self- 

*  Arist,  Bik.  N.  VI.  II.  p.  371). 

*  Amone  the  notes  for  PmcsI's  '  In  addition  to  Batler,  we  may 
peat   Apology,    11    the   following:      refer  to  Pascal's  notes^  YoL  n.  pp. 

PlnsiearB  Erang^listes  poar  la  con*      305,  265. 

ilnnation  de  la  v^rit^.    Lear  dis-  *  *Ii  faat  aimer  les  ohoses  divines 

■emblanoe  ntile.*    (Ed.  Faag^re,  u.      poor  les  oonnaltre.'    Patcal, 
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OHAP.  Ym.  subduing  submission  of  our  spirits*.'  The  difficulties  of 
Scripture  are  useful  morally, 

innftreneito  Origen'  will  Still  Aimisli  us  with  another  remark: 
the  difficulties  of  the  revelation  in  the  Bible  are  stricdy 
analogous  to  those  of  the  revelation  in  nature.  *  In  both 
we  see  a  self-concealing,  self-revealing  Grod,  who  makes 
Himself  known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  Him ; 
in  both  we  find  stimulants  to  faith,  and  occasions  for  un- 
belief <.*  There  are  apparent  anomalies  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  but  their  general  uniformity  teach« 
us  that  these  are  only  discrepancies  in  appearance.  There 
are  difficulties  in  applying  the  great  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion— as  in  the  case  of  the  tides — ^but  we  fiel  that  they 
arise  not  from  any  want  of  universality  in  the  law,  but 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  There 
are  also  difficulties  in  Scripture,  and  shall  we  not  rest 
assured  from  that  Divine  wisdom  which  we  can  discern, 
that  they  spring  only  from  our  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  the  question  turns?  If  the  Gt>spels  had 
presented  no  formal  offences,  how  soon  should  we  have 
heard  objections  drawn  from  the  general  course  of  Good's 
dealings !  How  readily  should  we  have  been  reminded  of 
the  plausibility  of  human  forgeries,  and  of  the  mystery  of 
divine  Providence !  It  would  have  been  even  said*,  that  Ac 

1  Cor.  i  ts.  advance  of  Christianity — ^which  must  be  JbUy  to  the  Oreek 
—was  due  to  the  beauty  of  its  external  form,  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  superficial  smoothness,  and  not  to  the  power 
of  its  inner  truth ;  whereas,  at  present,  the  discrepancies  of 
Scripture  lead  us  back  to  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  as  we 

1  Neandep,  Life  of  ChriM,  Introd.  KaSt  kUrrrp  \4^  adpo^^oi  Hp  if^ 

■  De  Prineip,  iv.  p.  163  (i.  §  7),  $4p€tap  iifiQif  TaplrraffSm  r§  JCfXt^^r 

iS<nr€p    06  xP^^f^^^*^^^   ^    vp6yoia  fUrfi  \at^Tp6nfri   rww  SvyfUrtm  if 

8c&  rd  M^  yiMiocKhiupa  ropd  roTt  7'  edreXet  jcot  e^caro^^xin^  X^  iw 

dva^  rapabt^afi^ois    aMiw  koXOs,  KtifUirii. 

oUtus  oMi  I1  T^  7/>a^  BetSrrft  <ia-  '  NeaDder,  I,  c, 

re6'oi;0'a  e/t  rcurar  aMjp,  &d  r6  fuii  ^  Origon^  PkUoe.  TV, 
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do  not  question  His  eternal  Presence,  though  many  details  chap.  viii. 

of  His  operation  transcend  our  knowledge,  so  neither  need 

we  doubt  the  perfect  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  though 

frequently  we  may  be  unable  to  recognize  the  treasure 

of  God  in  the  earthly  vessels  which  contain  it.     The  diffi-  2  Ow.  io.  r. 

culties  of  Scripture  are  useful  as  unfolding  the  true  analogy 

of  God's  works. 

But,  *not  to  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,'  we  must 
remember  in  the  midst  of  the  doubts  and  perplexities 
which  so  easily  beset  us,  that  at  present  toe  know  but  tnioor.xm,  9. 
part  the  facts  and  the  bearings  of  revelation.  Dim  views 
of  a  wider  scope  and  a  more  perfect  wisdom  are  ever 
opened  before  us.  Faith  looks  forwards  as  well  as  in- 
wards; and  even  now  we  see  enough  whereon  to  rest 
securely  the  firm  foundations  of  our  hope,  possessing  our 
souls  in  peace,  till  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away 
— ^till  the  glorious  buildings  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
heavenly  splendours  shall  be  fully  disclosed,  whereof  at  pre- 
sent we  can  but  discern,  amid  the  mists  of  earth,  wondrous 
pillars  and  buttresses,  or  through  some  dim  window  the 
distant  rays  of  that  glorious  Sun — even  the  Lamb  of  Ood  nt9,mi,9t 
—which  shall  at  one  time  illumine  the  Holy  City. 

rEKHGHTO  HMIN    KATA   THN  HICTIN   HMON  KAG  HN  KAI 
mCKTOMeN  OTI  HACA  rPA*H  G€OIINerCTOC  OrCA  KAI  0*€AI- 

MOC  €cn. 

OBIOBHlfl. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
ON  TEE  dUOTATlOm  IN  TBS  QOSPBLS. 


John  yIL  46. 


The  qnototions  made  from  the  Old  Testament  by  our  Lord  and  His    APPBN.  A. 
disdplesy  give  ua,  perhaps,  the  truest  and  most  decisiTe  view  of  the  inspira-  ji^j^-^j^^ 
tion  of  the  Bible;  for  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  refuse  that  authority  to  the  Hon qf^Old 
Gospels  and  EpisUes^  which  is  assured  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.    The  ^^!Su!!i^ 
Christian  Councils  must  have  had  the  same  authority  and  guidance  in  do-  ^  •^'v. 
cidiog  on  the  Canon  of  the  new  Scriptures  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  Jewish 
Oiuichy  nor  can  we  believe  that  less  grace  was  given  to  those  who  portrayed 
the  sobstanoe  of  the  Gk>spel,  than  to  those  who  saw  its  shadow ;  for  the  only 
altemttive  is  to  deny  the  need  of  an  outward  society  and  a  divine  Word  for 
the  fblfilment  of  the  second  dispensation.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passages,  taken  from  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets, 
that  a  spiritual  significance  lies  beneath  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  that  its  power 
aad  usefolness  is  not  confined  to  striking  predictions  or  definite  precepts, 
Imt  spread  over  simple  historic  details,  and  involved  in  the  records  of  in- 
ififidnal  life.    We  may  conclude  this, 

L    From  the  mode  in  which  our  Lord  appeals  to  Scripture  as  decisive :  And  that  U 
(a)    In  direct  precepts :  IL  Bptht 

Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10 ;  Of.  Lukeiv.  4,  8,  12  (yiypawTcw  etfnp-ai' cur  Lcrd; 

Deut.  vi.  13,  16;  viii.  3).    Matt.  ix.  13;  xii.  7  (Hos.  vi.  11). 
Matt.  XT.  4  {6  6e6f  efrer) ;  Bfark  viL  10  (HuMft  tXwv,  Ex.  zz. 
12).     Cf.  Matt  zxii.  36,  38;  Matt.  xviiL   16.    Of.  Dent, 
xix.  15. 

(/3)    In  distinct  prophecies : 

Matt  xL  10  {oZrln  irruf  irtpL  oS  y4yfMwrai,  MaL  iii.  i). 

Matt  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14  (t6  ^h  inrh  Acvc^X  toC  wp,  Dan. 

ix.  17;  xii.  11). 
Matt  xxvi.  54  (v^  oAr  wKiip*^Qv9  cU  ypa^  irt  ofhia  die  y€94- 

ff0at;  Cf.v.  56). 
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APPEN.  A.  Luke  yiL  97.  Matt.  xi.  10  (wtfi  o0  yiypvmu'  MsL  iu.  1). 

Lukezxii.  37  {rh  ytypaiuiihw  lu  reXtaB^pai  kf  iful'   ImL 

liii.  13). 

And  significmnt : 

(7)    In  its  seoondary  application : 

Matt  X.  35  (Biic  TiL  6).  Matt.  xii.  5  (o6k  driym^rr  Num. 

xxyiiL  9). 
Matt  xiii  14,  15  (dwawXifpoOrai  adroit  4  rpo^ifr^'  Im.'n. 

9— ii). 
Matt.  XV.  8.  9  (vpo€^€vatw  'Bff.   Isai.  xxix.  13). 
Matt.  xxL  13.   Mark  xi.  17.     Luke  xix.  46  (yiypamu'  In* 

Ivi.  7). 
Matt.  xxL  16  (oMroTt  diffyvtare;  Pa.  viii.  «). 
Matt.  xxi.  4a  {od94woT€  dfiypwre  h  tous  y partus) ;  Mark  m  10 

(^  7/>a^  aSnj);   Luke  xx.  17  (rd  ytypa/tfUpo^  To9rr  ?u 

cxyiii.  ««,  23). 
Matt.  xxTi.  31  (v^pavraf   Zech.  xiii.  7). 
John  vi.  45  (yeyp.  hrois  wpo^ytfriur  Isai.  liv.  13). 
John  xiii  18  (^  7pa^*   Ps.  xIL  9). 
John  xy.  95  (6  X6709  6  yeypafi/Aiwof  h  r^  p^pup  adrwr*  Pi.  xsxf- 

19). 

(6)    In  its  spiritual  depth : 

Matt  xii.  40  (Jon.  ii.  1).   Matt.  xix.  4,  5  {o6k  Mypvn);  K«k 

X.  6.  Gen.  L  97:  ii.  94. 
Matt.  xxiL  39  {t6  fildip  irTh  roC  OcoO);  Mark  xii.  96  {•Uif^ 

Tfwrc  <!^  elrci'  6  8«6f);  Luke  xx.  37  {Mtavffijt  kfL^^99W  Bx. 

iii.  6,  x6). 
Matt.  xxiL  43,  44  (Aavci5  h  rpt^pMTi) ;  Mark  xiL  36  (A.  Ir  rv. 

dv^y);  Luke  xx.  41  (Aavetd  X^ct'  Ps.  ex.  i). 
Matt  xxviL  46;  Mark  xy.  34.    Of.  Ps.  xxiL  9. 
Mark  ix.  49^. 
John  X.  34  {yeyp*  ifTtp  w6ptp  ipJop'  Ps.  IxxxiL  6*). 

From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  that  we  must  either  aooept  tks  d0^ 
trine  of  a  plenaiy  inspiration,  as  we  have  already  explained  the  pfanse»  * 
deny  the  veracity  of  the  Evangelists.  If  our  Lord's  words  are  weaan^ 
reoordedy  or  even  if  their  general  tenor  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  Goipdit 
the  Bible  is  indeed  the  '  Word  of  God/  in  the  fullest  spiritual  sense;  fcr  w> 
scheme  of  accommodation  can  be  accepted  where  it  tends  to  lead  men  astnj 
as  to  the  sources  of  divine  help. 

iCt01diMMii,a>iiMii.&6551L  gen,  i>Ml06  1. 1 10|;  xri  Sl^  31;  ^oka^. 

*  Ct  Matt  zzTiL  M;  Luke  zL  02  (Oil.       39,M;t1L38l 
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n.    The  doctrine  which  we  haye  seen  to  be  implied  in  the  language  of    APPEN.  A. 
ear  Lord,  is  yet  more  ftdly  unfolded  by  the  Apostles  and  EvangeUsts.    It 
will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  give  a  general  table  of  the  oita-  qwxUMtiont 
tioosintheGoepeb:  g^^^"*"^ 

(a)    Distinct  prophecies : 

Matt.  ii.  6  {yiypavTai'  Mic.  v.  2). 

Matt  iy.  15,  16  (&a  vXi^pcii^  rb  ^6hf  did  tov  vp.    Isai.  ix.  i,  9). 
Matt.  ziL  17 — 11  {Ihruft  TXrffwOS  rb  }niOh'   Isai.  yi.  i — 4). 
Matt.  xzL  5  (&a  vkiiptad^  rh  ^4p'    Zech.  ix.  9);  John  zii   15 
(icaBiSn  iffruf  yeypa/A/Uifw), 

{fSj    Typical  acts  and  words  fulfilled  in  the  Goepel-histoiy : 

Matt  i,  11  {SKw  yiyoptp  &a  whrfpui^i  rb  ^h  inch  toO  Kvplov  6td 

roO  wp,   IsaL  yiL  14). 
Matt.  ii.  15  (tra  wXrfptaO^  rb  jrriBh  hwb  tov  Kvplov  6td  roQ  rp, 

Hos.  zi.  i). 
Matt  ii.  18  {T&r€  iw\rfp<i$ri  rb  ^,  did  roO  wp.   Jer.  xzzi.  15). 
3fatt.  ii.  23  {6T(at  wXiipuB^  rb  ^  Sid  r^  wpo^nirC^), 
[Matt.  iii.  3.    Mark  L  3.    Luke  iii.  4.    John  i.  23]. 
Matt.  yiii.  17  (droit  T\rip<a$j,   Is.  liii.  4). 
Matt,  xiil  35  (ixuft  rX.  rb  ^$h  did  rod  wp.   Ps.  Izxyiii.  2). 
Matt,  xxyii  9,  10  (rbrt  iwXfipiiiBri  rb  ^  [Zech.]  xi.  12,  13). 
John  ii  17  {yryp,  icrbf'  Ps.  Ixix.  9). 
John  xiL  38 — 41   {oiK  Ifiivorro  rurre^uf  dri  etrcr  'Ho* 2ra 

wXripuBy  6  \6yos  *H0'...ra0ra  cTirer  *Hff'.  Hre  eldep  Hjp  bb^ay 

airoO,  koI  AdXi^re  wtpl  a&roO'   Isai.  liiL  i ;  yi.  9,  10). 
John  xix.  34  (&a  ^  7/>a^  T\iipia$i  ^  \ey,    Ps.  xxii.  18.    Cf. 

Matt  xxyii.  35). 
John  xix.  36  (&a  ^  7p.  rX.  Ex.  xxii.  46;  7/>a^  X^et*  Zech. 

xii.  10). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  some  general  conclusions  to  which  j)edueii<mM 
this  enumeration  leads:  -SSTc^r 

I.  There  appears  to  be  a  distinct  meaning  in  the  different  modes  of 
qaotstion.  Surenhusius^  has  made  a  valuable  collection  of  the  formule  in 
oie  among  the  Rabbins,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Greek  phrases ; 
but  the  discussion  of  this  question  would  necessarily  lead  us  beyond  the 
Goipels. 

1.  The  usage  of  the  Evangelists  shows  that  they  did  not  introduce  the 
quotations  into  the  speeches  of  Jesus.  For  while  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  do 
Dot  quote  the  prophets  in  their  own  narratives,  they  agree  exactly  with  St 
Matthew  in  their  records  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 


1  In  his  SipXtt  ttmraJikay^u    CL  rapr.  p.  S7,  a. 
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APPBN.  A.  3.  The  authority  of  Christ  himself  and  of  his  ApostleB  cBoomigei  11  to 
search  for  a  deep  and  spiritoal  meaning  under  the  ordinary  words  <rf  Scrip- 
tare,  which,  however,  oannot  be  gained  by  any  arbitrary  aU^goriang,  bst 
only  by  following  out  patiently  the  course  of  God*8  dealings  with  maal 
There  are  traces  even  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  recognition  of  this  liiliie« 
of  the  written  Word*.  Such  a  belief  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  aigomati  of 
St  Paul*  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^;  and  we  shall  find  thai  it  mt 
ratified  for  at  least  three  centuries  by  the  common  oonsent  of  the  Chnrth. 

1  Thoee  who  wish  to  panne  thla  qaes-  ir.  SI— 31;  ^^  r.  39—^  (G«sl  fi.  S4; 

tion  ftiriher  in  relAtion  to  modern  opinions^  CoL  iL  17. 

will  do  well  to  study  OUhanaen's  beautiM  «  The  whc^e  atgomtnt  of  the  EpWli 

tract,  ^n  W<yH  fiber  U^ernSdififUimn.  depends  on  the  reality  of  the  spfatail 

*  Olshansen,  §  7;  the  passages  in  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.  CLHek 

Apocrypha  are  giren  in  (  &  iv.  5,  7;  ▼.  5—13;  TiL— x. ;  xiL  L 

s  Cf.  lOot.x.  1-12, 18;  2 Cor.  liL  7, 8.  In  the  Apocalypse  also  we  flad  tbft 

(Cf.  Orig.  in  Joan,  Tom.  zxzri.  ft  17);  OaL  same  deep  symbolism:  cL  zxL  10— S7. 
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•wn«  Tiff  ^^tvStnrSiunf  yiwcvf *  iji'  Tiws  hrayyt\X6iupoi,  vapl  t^i»  riorty  ij^r^xn^or. 

1  Tim.  tL  sa 


Ih  the  present  Appendix  I  shall  endeayour  to  collect,  as  far  as  possible,     APPEN.  B. 

all  the  chief  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  oenturiee  on  the  nature 

of  InsfHration.  We  may  be  inclined  to  judge  some  of  their  statements 
firndfol  or  nnsoxmd,  but  still  it  cannot  be  a  profitless  task  to  learn  what 
they  thought  of  our  Bible,  who  found  in  its  teaching  a  support  in  martyr- 
dom:— it  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the  most  advanced  Christian  to  treasure 
op  the  sayings  of  those  who  lived  while  an  apostolic  tradition  still  lingered 
among  the  disciples  of  St  John,  St  Peter,  and  St  Mark. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  meet  with  men  who  regarded  our 
religion  from  the  most  opposite  points  of  view.  We  shall  hear  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  converted  Jew,  the  awakened  heathen,  and  the  hereditary 
Christian— of  those  who  found  in  the  faith  of  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  an- 
cient promises  or  early  hc^>e8,  and  of  others  who  were  driven  to  embrace  it 
by  the  pressure  of  their  own  wants,  after  they  had  gone  through  the  circle 
of  phUoeophy.  Tet  more,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  recognize  the  various  in- 
fluences of  Eastern  and  Western  life.  Palestine  and  Assyria,  Antioch  and 
Ale3candri»— the  seats  of  divergent  systems  of  criticism  and  theology— 
ooQtribated  to  fill  the  ranks  of  Christian  writers,  and  furnished  words  to 
express  their  new  ideas.  The  voice  of  Christianity  comes  to  us  from  Athens 
and  Carthage,  from  Rome  and  Lyons.  All  these  points  must  be  care- 
folly  remembered  if  we  wish  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  purport 
and  true  unity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  For  in  proportion  as  their 
differences  of  country,  education,  and  temperament  are  greater,  so  much 
(he  more  striking  is  the  essential  agreement  of  the  early  Fathers  in  points 
of  faith  and  feeling ;  and  if  we  can  trace  under  various  forms  one  great  idea 
of  inspiration  in  the  scattered  societies  of  ancient  Christendom — if  we  can 
find  it  incorporated  into  distinct  systems  and  acknowledged  by  the  most 
inoongroous  minds — ^if  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity  lead  us  to  Scrip- 
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APPSN.  B.     tare  for  the  gromidwork  of  ona  Creed — ^we  fhaU  ■nrdij  acknowledge  ih»t 

tradition  has  done  for  us  a  noble  and  neoeanry  work,  by  maintaining  aa 

inapired  Bible,  a  definite  canon,  and  a  general  method  of  interpretation. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  it  will  be  best  to  follow  the  oommoo  anaoge- 
ment  of  Choroh  histories,  and  examine  in  succession  the  sabapostoRc  Fa- 
thers (§  i) ;  the  Apologists  (§  i) ;  the  Fathers  of  Asia  Minor  (§  3);  North 
Afirica(§4);Bome(§5);  Alexandria  (§  6) ;  and  the  Clementines  (|  7). 


Sect.  I.    The  Subafostouc  Fathers. 

Ovrt  yip  iy4  o6t«  ikkon  S^totot  ifu^  ithmrmt,  g»irmitoKam$^ni  t§  w^i'f  t«v  itmafim 
Ml  M6h^  lUifAov.  PouroAV. 

1.  BARKABAa        I.     From  the  nature  of  the  subapostolic  writings  all  allusions  to  Infinn* 

tion  are  inddentaL    The  first  literature  of  a  Church  is  rather  practicsl  tbu 

doctrinal,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  the  teaching  iriuch  it  in- 

yolves,  rather  than  merely  that  which  it  expresses.    Thus  Bamabai  bm 

Ep.  f  9.  luch  phrases  as  the  following  when  quoting  Scripture :  '  The  Lord  suth  io 

the  prophet'  (Ps.  xvii.  45);   'the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  prophesieth*  (H 

1 5.  xxxiiL  13).    Again,  he  tells  us  that  'the  prophets  received  their  gift  froa 

110.  Christ  and  spake  of  Him,'  and  that  'Moses  spake  in  the  Spirit'    Cos* 

II 8, 10, 11.       sistently  with  this  view  he  asserts  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  in  tbt 

Law  and  Histoiy  of  the  Jews^,  and  discoyers  types  of  the  Croa  is  ^ 

1 14.  ancient  Scriptures  (Exod.  xviL  18,  sqq. ;  IsaL  Ixv.  9 ;  Num.  -rn  9).    TW 

§9.  number  of  those  circumcised  by  Abraham  (318,  in  Greek  rtif')  leprewoti^ 

he  says,  at  once  the  name  of  Jesus  (IH)  and  the  figure  of  the  CroM  (T): 

1 10.  than  this  there  is  no  truer  (ymrfffuirepot)  word.     But  such  knowledge  «tt 

f  6.  hidden  in  old  time :  '  we  have  gained  the  right  sense  of  the  oommandmeBi^ 

and  speak  as  the  Lord  wished.'    We  are,  as  it  were,  a  new  oreatioa.   1^ 

first  tables  of  the  Covenant  which  Moses  brake  because  of  the  unworUiMa 

1 16.  of  the  people  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Lord.     'In  us  God  truly  dvdK 

that  is,  the  Word  of  His  faith  (6  \6yot  adroG  r^  rl^tiot),  the  eaSBBgd 

His  promise,  the  wisdom  of  His  ordinances,  the  commandment!  of  Hi^ 

teaching,  HiiMdf  prophesying  in  ui,  Himself  dwelling  in  us ;  by  oposJ^ 

for  us  who  were  enslaved  by  death  the  doors  of  the  temple— even  o« 

month — and  by  giving  us  repentance,  He  brought  us  into  the  unoocnqiftiUi 

temple  [t.  e,  made  us  true  temples  of  God].    He  then  that  longeth  to  be  mnL 

1  Bownmiiner  [Hitt,  Inierpr.  i.  66  fqq.)  has  diawn  a  stiikiDf  panOsI  botvMS  * 
iateiprslaUoni  of  BarnabsB  and  Philo. 
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looketh  not  to  man,  but  to  Him  that  dwelleth  in  him  and  speaketh  in    APPBN.  B. 
him.. ..And  one  nile  of  those  who  walk  on  **the  way  of  light"  ia:  "thou  . 
shalt  gpiard  what  thou  hast  received,   neither  adding  nor  taking  away  xx,  18, 19. 
from  it."' 

3.     Clement  of  Rome  quotes  many  passages  from  Scripture  with  the  8.  Clehinb 
words:   'for  the  Scripture  saith;*  'by  the  testimony  of  Scripture;'  'the  Ep.  i.  28,  84. 
Holy  Spirit  saith.'    He  exhorts  his  readers  to  '  look  carefully  (^[jrtJrTere]  \'ji\l^'] 
th)  into  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  true  [utterances]  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Bp,  it  2,  6. 
Again,  he  says :  '  Ye  know,  beloved,  ye  know  well  the  sacred  Scriptures,  ^  ^^ 
and  have  looked  carefully  into  the  oracles  (rd  Xbyta)  of  [God] ;'  and  '  the  i- 19. 
■pint  of  lowliness  and  awe  (rd  inro^cks)  through  obedience,  not  only  im- 
proveth  us,  but  also  improved  the  generations  before  us,  even  those  (unless 
we  probftbly  read  KaraBe^ofUpovs  with  Davis)  who  received  His  oracles  in 
fear  and  truth.'    In  another  place  he  speaks  of  '  the  ministers  of  the  grace  i-  c.  8. 
of  God  [the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament],  who  by  the  Holy  Ghost  spake 
of  rq>entanoe.'    But  the  greatest  effusion  of  the  Spirit  was  reserved  for  the 
Christi&n  Church,  when  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  Apostles,  even  as  He  was 
Kent  by  the  Father,  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  *  with  the  full  assurance 
and  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (/tierd  wXripo^piat  nveifio-Tot  dylov),  when  f.  *2. 
they  had  received  the  promises,  and  been  fiilly  convinced  (T\ripo^p7i04vT€s) 
by  the  Resurrection,  and  confirmed  in  the  word  of  God'  (xtcrw^Aref  ip  ry 
\irpf  ToO  8eoO) ;  of  whose  number  '  the  blessed  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  ^'  47. 
the  Gospel  in  very  truth  wrote  by  inspiration'  (iryev/uircirwf,  divinttus  intpi- 
ratui.   Vet.  Int.)  to  the  Corinthians. 

Again,  the  epistle  of  Clement  abounds  in  Old  Testament  illustrations,  i.  4,  o,  17. 
He  traces  in  the  men  of  old  time  the  results  of  envy,  and  the  blessings  of 
faith,  obedience,  and  humility.    He  recognizes,  moreover,  the  lasting  import  i.  11. 
of  the  recorded  history,  and  the  significance  of  the  most  minute  details^:  i  12. 
the  scarlet  thread  which  Rahab  hung  out  of  the^  window  was  '  to  show  that 
a  redemption  (K^ptao'ts)  should  be  made  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord  for  all 
who  believe  and  hope  upon  God.*    The  use  as  well  as  the  langruage  of 
Clement  prove  in  what  account  he  held  '  the  Word  of  God.'  i.  13. 

3.     The  short  and  affecting  epistle  of  Polycarp  contains  little  which  3.  Poltcarp. 
illastratefl  our  subject,  though  he  tells  us  with  touching  humility,  that 
'neither  he  nor  any  like  him  is  able  to  attun  perfectly  (KaTcuco\ov$ii(rai)  c.  3. 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Paul'  (contrast  a  Pet.  iii.  15,  16), 
and  seems  for  once  to  bum  with  the  zeal  of  his  master  when  he  declares 
that  '  he  ii  the  first-bom  of  Satan  whoever  perverts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  c,  7. 
to  suit  his  own  passions,  and  says  that  there  is  neither  resurrection  nor 
judgment.'    The  last  quotation  is  valuable,  for,  when  compared  with  the 
passages  of  Clement  cited  before,  it  proves  that  the  same  term  (rd  X^yia) 
was  used  in  quoting  the  old  and  new  Scriptures.    Again,  Polycarp  writes 

1  Compare  the  remarkable  pasaa^  Ephea.  iL  13. 
WSSTO.  008P.  C  C 
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APPEN.  B. 
<r.  12. 
c.  11  (PaoJ). 

4.  lONATIUa. 

En.  ad 
Philad.  5. 


ad  Magiu  8. 


ai  Philad.  9. 
C7.  ad  Sinym, 

ad  Philad.  7. 


ad  Trail.  5. 

odiSom.  6. 
ad  Rom.  4. 


ad  ^pA.  15. 


ad  Eph.  3. 


'that  he  trusts  his  hearers  are  well  Tened  in  the  sacred  writbigs  (m  aoii 
litteris)/  alleging  at  the  same  time  Psalm  !▼.  4 ;  Ephes.  !▼.  a6.  Indeed  the 
words  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  be  inwrought  into  bis  mad, 
for  though  he  only  once  mentions  the  name  of  the  sacred  writer  whom  bi 
quotes,  there  appear  to  be  in  his  short  epistle  more  than  tweaty  distinct 
references  to  the  Apostolic  books'. 

4.  The  transition  from  Polycarp  to  Ignatius  is  Tery  striking,  whkhertr 
recension  of  the  Ignatian  letters  we  may  be  inclined  to  adopt*.  We  resd 
in  one  passage  that  the  writer  '  trusts  to  attain  to  that  lot  to  which  be  hu 
been  mercifully  called,  having  fled  to  the  Oospel'  as  to  the  flesh  of  Jen% 
and  to  the  Apostles  as  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  Church  ;*  and  'yet  fDoc«»* 
he  adds,  '  let  us  love  the  prophets,  because  they  were  the  heralds  of  tlw 
Gospel  (KarriyyeKKiwax  e/f...).**.and  by  belief  in  it  were  saved;'  'for  tb« 
divinest  {dciSraTot)  Prophets  lived  according  to  Jesus  Christ....beiag  is* 
spired  {ifiirv€6fjLanH)  by  His  grace  ;\...' He  was  the  subject  of  their  pfeecih 
ing,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  perfection  of  immortality  {dTdprto-fxa  i^^apnaii. 
In  one  place  Ignatius  seems  to  claim  for  himself  a  direct  oommunicstuio 
from  heaven :  '  I  call  you  to  witness  that  I  knew  this  not  from  man  (ro^^ 
da^punrltrrfi),  but  the  Spirit  proclaimed,  saying,  Do  nothing  without  yov 
bishop,  keep  your  flesh  as  a  temple  of  God,.... be  ye  imitators  of  Jesus  ev^ 
as  He  was  of  His  Father;'  yet  again  he  diBclaims  the  personal  posseaaos 
of  this  higher  knowledge,  which  was  reserved  for  the  time  'when  be  re- 
ceived the  pure  light'  by  death,  and  so  became  'a  man  of  God.'  'I  do  aoi 
give  you  injunctions  (dtaroUro-o/uu),'  he  says,  'as  Peter  and  Paul:  they  vcn 
Apostles,  I  a  condemned  man....'  The  Christian  '  who  possesses  the  Word 
of  Jesus  is  truly  able  to  hear  even  His  silence,  that  he  may  be  perfect:  that 
in  what  he  speaks  he  may  act,  and  in  what  he  is  silent  his  ftl^MnK^t^y  m^^j  be 
known ;'  '  the  bishops'  too  '  are  in  the  mind  (^  r§  ymififl  tlai»)  of  Jesos,  » 
Jesus  is  the  mind  of  His  F^erl' 


1  Ferardeniiaa,  in  his  notes  on  Irensus 
(III.  3,  p.  118,  App.  Ed.  Benedic),  quotes 
some  questionable  fhigments  flrom  a  MS. 
Catena  on  the  Gospels,  purporting  to  be 
tiie  versions  of  some  chapters  of  the  Re- 
tp&nsiona  of  Polycarp,  Biahop  of  Smyrna^ 
made  bj  Victor  of  Capua  (c.  480).  Their 
character  will  be  seen  firom  the  foUowing 
quotations:  'Matt  xix.  6.  Deus  vero  qui 
per  inspirationem  divinam  in  corde  Adam 
ista  verba  formavlt  ipse  Pater  a  Domino 
rectelocutusftdsserefertur;  nam  et  Adam 
hanc  propheUam  protuUt«  et  Pater  qtd 
enm  inspiravit  recte  didtur  protuUsse.' 
'  Rationabiliter  EvangellstsB  prindpils  di- 
versis  utontur  quamvis  una  eademqne 
Evangelisandi  eorum  probatur  ratio;... 


cuTBB  ftiit  eo  uti  procBmio  qaod 
queJudicabatauditoribnsezpet«rt.'  Sarttr 
this  is  not  the  language  of  the  apostaSc 
age. 

*  There  are,  apparentlj,  only  baST  u 
many  references  to  Scripture  in  tke  ^astm 
recensions  of  the  ^listles  as  in  the  i»^ 
mains  of  Polycarp,  though  in  beft  Iks 
former  are  perhaps  ten  tines  as  gna:  m 
the  latter. 

'  In  opposition  to  Hefele  and  > 
I  can  only  understand  thcee  veHi  4 
written  histories  and  eplatlcK  acoartUi«  M 
the  context  and  the  general  oa^v  of  tM 
words.    Cf.  Ussher,  L  c 

*  In  one  passage  Ignatius  wane  te 
press  a  sense  of  the  deeper  BMeaii^  4 
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^BB  a  oontemporaiy  of  Polyoarp,  ib  the  first  writer  who    AFPBN.  B. 
^  synoptic  Grospeki.    In  illustration  of  them,  as  it  -  p 

^  exposition  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord*  (Koyiiof  JBuwb.  H.  B. 
his  boolL   traditions  still  current,  which  ** 
he  apostolic  narrative.     Like  Clement  and  ftr.  ix.  {Routh . 
^*  ^^  ^^®  given  a  spiritual  interpretation 

tpiffrbv  Kal  rV  iKK\rf<rlaM  tcutcv  t^jp  i^a'^ 
by  Andreas  as  a  witness  to  the  authority  Prol.  inApoe, 


)L  '^^  ^y   ^  -  ermas  evinces  by  its  form  and  reception^  the  6.  Wtom^b 

;      i-    A;  "  ■*  ^^  ^®  nature  and  possibility  of  Inspiration.    We 

\^^^  "^  J  the  apostolic  claims  of  the  book,  but  its  existence 

>-  .'^  '^v'  V^  .  the  early  recognition  of  a  prophetic  power  somewhere 

^•\  ^'  .urch.     What  was  the  character  of  this  influence  we  may 

^<  oommencement  of  one  of  the  visions:  'and  again  the  Spirit  Vis,  ii.  L 

.way  to  the  same  place,... and  when  I  had  risen  from  prayer,  I 
.cron  walking  and  reading  a  book,  and  she  said  to  me :  "  Can  you 
this  to  the  elect  of  GodT    I  said  to  her:  "Lady,  I  cannot  retain 
{^eat  things  in  my  memoiy ;  but  give  me  the  book,  and  I  will  write 
Jiem  down."    "  Take  it,"  she  swd,  "  and  restore  it  to  me."    Now  when  I 
W  taken  the  book,  I  retired  and  wrote  down  everything  letter  by  letter, 
for  I  did  not  discover  the  [divisions  of  the]  syllables  (non  enim  inveniebam 
■yllAbas;  cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  vi.  §  131).'    The  Lady,  he  afterwards  tells  Vit.  ii.  4. 
tUj  ia  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  revelation  is  to  be  sent  to  foreign  cities, 
ud  delivered  to  the  widows  and  oi-phans  of  the  Church '. 

7*    One  more  passage  I  will  add  from  an  uncertain  but  very  early  7.  ep.  ad 
writer'  who,  addressing  an  inquiring  heathen,  describes  the  blessings  of  J^iooJ**:'"*- 
believers,  among  whom  '  the  fearful  strains  of  the  Law  are  repeated,  the  §  11. 
grace  of  the  Prophets  recognized,  the  faith  of  the  Gospels  established,  the 
tradition  of  the  Apostles  kept,  and  the  grace  of  the  Church  triumphant 
[cKifirq),    And  if  thou  grievest  not  this  grace  thou  shalt  know  what  the 
Word  speaks  to  men,  by  whom  He  pleases,  when  He  will'  ((£  A6yos  hfuKti, 
{('  (3r  fio^ercu,  Hre  0i\€i).    In  this  noble  sentence  we  see  the  first  intima- 


^aifton:adSphea.xix,^S7T.).  It  will 
be  teen  that  with  one  exception  the  pas- 
>*8e>  quoted  are  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
^enion,  at  least  in  a  perfect  fonn. 

^  It  Is  quoted  with  maiiced  respect  by 
Inocos,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ori- 
90.   Cf.  Euseb.  H,  E,  v.  7;  ui.  25. 

*  The  whole  section  is  very  interesting. 
Origen  (PhUoc  l  11)  gives  a  singular  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  two  copies 
«hich  Hennas  is  ordered  to  make.  He 
^presents  Grapte  as  the  letter,  for  she 


teaches  widows  and  orphans— those  who 
are  not  yet  united  with  the  Spouse  of  the 
Church,  though  divorced  from  their  old 
connexion,  nor  yet  adopted  children  of  the 
Father;  while  Clement  typifies  the  fpirit, 
extending  its  influence  far  and  wide  with- 
out corporeal  restraints. 

9  Ct  Hid.  qf  N.  T.  Canon,  ppi  96  ft  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  read  anywhere 
more  eloquent  outbursts  of  Christian  feel- 
ing than  are  found  in  several  chapters: 
€.g.  ch.  V. 

CCa 
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APPEN.  B.    tion  of  the  oo-ordinate  authorities  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  of  a  written 

reoord  and  a  living  voice;  and  it  may  well  serve  as  a  sommary  of  the 

principles  which  we  have  traced  in  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Christiaa 
faith. 


Sect.  II. — The  Apologists. 


HBBa.xiL4. 


1.  The  early 
Apologuti, 
H:E.«i.86; 
V.  17  (<m  the 
autJiorifp  qf 
MiUiades). 


2.  JUBTDf 

Mabtvb. 

The  Law. 
Cohort.  12. 
Ap^.i.a. 
Tlte  Psalms. 
Apol  i.  40.* 
Apol.  i.  85. 
The  Prophets. 

Dial,  c  119. 

The  New  Tes- 
tament. 


Apol.  i.  67. 


I.  Thb  writings  of  the  Earliest  Apologists,  Quadratns  and  Aristidei, 
have  perished;  bat  Ensebius  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  the  fcomer,  like 
the  daughters  of  Philip  (Acts  xxi.  9),  was  distinguished  for  his  propbetk 
power — another  intimation  of  the  belief  of  the  Early  Church  in  the  r»l 
existence  of  a  gift  of  Inspiration.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  works  of  Justin— 
who,  as  we  are  told,  still  retained  the  mantle  of  the  philosopher  after  he 
had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel— first  present  to  us  Christianity  in 
relation  with  the  ancient  faith ;  and  by  their  whole  form  and  language  Umj 
clearly  show  the  necessary  change  which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  oL 
the  Apostles  in  the  hearers  and  teachers  of  the  new  Beligion^. 

1.  The  Scriptural  quotations  introduced  by  Justin  into  all  his  woria 
are  numerous,  and  his  mode  of  citation  is  singularly  expressive.  He  t^ 
us  of  the  '  history  which  Moses  wrote  by  Divine  Inspiration  (^c  tfeiat  ^• 
TvoLai),*  while  'the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy  taught  through  him.*  Again 
he  quotes  the  language  of  David,  *  who  spake  thus  (Ps.  xix.  1—5),  throogh 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy;*  and  of  Isaiah  who  was  moved  (fieo^opwBfu)  by 
the  same  Spirit  (Is.  Ixv.  1 ;  Iviii.  2), 

Yet  more,  he  tells  us  that  '  as  Abraham  believed  on  the  voice  of  God, 
and  it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness,  so  do  the  Christians  too 
believe  on  the  voice  of  God,  which  has  been  addressed  again  to  them  bj 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed  by  the  prophets,... whose  writings— 
the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles',  or  the  books  of  the  Prophets  (rd  dvioytryo- 


1  The  Elders  quoted  by  IrensBus  make 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Old  (HUL  qf 
N.  T.  Canotit  pp.  87,  88);  and  Ensebius 
{H.  E.  iiL  37)  speaks  of  Evangelists  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  as  'striving  to  de- 
liver to  others  the  Scripture  of  the 
divine  Gospels  (t»>  n»v  Btmv  9lwfftkim¥ 

«  I.e.  our  Gospels  {HitL  qfN.  T.  Canon^ 


pp.  115  ft).  It  is  verj  important  to  obsem 
that  the  two  classes  of  writings— the  tfo- 
stolic  and  the  pTOphetic^-«re  placed  in  tfc« 
same  rank  throngfaont,  Ibr  the  ApoeUis 
'by  the  power  of  Ood  annoonoed  to  evny 
race  of  men  the  Word  of  Ood,  as  they  nen 
sent  by  Christ  (Matth.  xxrilL  »»  U>%m± 
alL'  {ApoL  1.  39).  Justin  reCns  to  *  Jofaa, 
one  of  the  Apostles,*  as  having  pmghieied 
{Dial  e.  91). 
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M^ftara  r(av  droor^Xur  ^  rd  inrfypd/ifiara  r&w  vpo^ifT^) — ^were  read  each    APPEN.  B. 
Sunday  (t^  rod  ifKlov  Xeyofi^yy  'hf^p^)  in  the  public  assembly;'  for  'we  have  ^^ 
been  commanded  by  Christ  Himself,  to  obey  not  the  teaching  of  men,  {df- 
0ptn'€lois  iiBdyfJMffi),  bat  that  which  hath  been  proclaimed  by  the  blessed 
prophets  and  taught  by  Him.* 

How  glorious  was  the  prophet's  office  in  Justin's  opinion  we  may  ima-  Thi  Proplisi^i 
gine  when  he  says,  '  that  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  language  (X^eif )  ^^]  ^.  3^, 
proceeds  from  the  men  who  are  inspired,  but  from  the  divine  Word  which  ^^L^  2*  fi!*? 
mo^es  them  Qi^  dw*  airQy  tQp  ifixeirwewr^tap,  dXX'  dir6  rod  KtwoOyros  a^o^  Cohort*  '86. 
9dou  \6yov).    Their  work  is  to  announce  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
icending  upon  them  purposes  through  them  to  teach  those  who  wish  to  learn 
the  true  religion'  (t^p  dXi;^  Otovi^tiw),    *  For  neither  by  nature  nor  human  Cohort,  c.  8. 
thought  (imfol^)  can  men  recognize  such  great  and  divine  truths,  but  by 
the  gift  which  came  down  from  above  upon  the  holy  men  [under  the  Jewish 
dispensation],  who  needed  no  art  of  words,  nor  skill  in  captious  and  conten- 
tious speaking,  but  only  to  offer  themselves  in  purity  {KaSapo^  wapaxrx/w) 
to  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  order  that  the  divine  power  of 
itself  might  reveal  to  us  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  heavenly  things, 
acting  on  just  men  as  a  plectrum  on  a  harp  or  lyre'  {Ua  airb  rb  Ociov  i^ 
cApOMoO  KOTidv  wXijKTpoif,  (Sirwep  dpydptp  KiSdpas  Tt»bt  ^  \6pas  rwf  dtiro/oct 
Mpiiffi  XfifiiiAepop,  Hpf  tQp  Oelufp  ^/ur  koI  oifpa»lwp  droicaXi}^  ypufftp).    How- 
ever strictly  we  may  be  inclined  to  interpret  Justin's  metaphor,  we  must 
remember  (as  has  been  well  observed)  that  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  note 
depend  as  much  upon  the  instrument  as  upon  the  hand  which  plays  it^. 
And  how  can  we  listen  to  the  full  and  deep  harmonies  of  the  Bible  without 
feeling  that  more  than  half  their  power  and  beauty  lies  in  the  divine  union 
of  the  different  human  instruments  through  which  the  Spirit  speaks,  'per-  Orig.  in  Matt, 
fecting  one  fuU  message  of  salvation  for  those  who  will  discern  it,  stopping 
and  staying  every  inworking  of  the  evil  spirit,  even  as  the  strain  of  David 
stayed  the  evil  spirit  which  oppressed  the  soul  of  Saul' t 

Justin's  view  of  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  is  perfectly  consistent  Interpreta- 
with  his  doctrine  of  Inspiration.     '  There  are,'  he  tells  us,  '  many  revela-  j^^^  ^  gg, 
tioDs  veiled  in  parables  and  mysteries,  or  expressed  in  symbolic  actions, 
which  prophets  explained  who  arose  after  those  who  spoke  and  acted ;'  and 
'there  is  no  profit  in  quoting  the  words  or  facts  of  Scripture,  unless  we  are  ^>^oL  1 9S. 
able  to  render  an  account  of  them,  a  gift  which  cometh  [to  Christians]  by 
the  great  Grace  of  God;'  for  'the  Scriptures  belong  to  the  Christian  and  JHdL  ft  S9. 
not  to  the  Jew,  who  when  he  reads  does  not  understand  their  meaning  ^' 
(roCr).'    Thus  he  says  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  that  he  '  can  prove  by  a  Ths  Ceromo- 
careful  enumeration  that  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses  were  types  and  sym-  j^^^  ^  ^ 
bob  and  indications  (iraraT^eXfat)  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  realised  ^'.'^S^  ([ .. 
ia  the  Messiah'  (r^i  Xpurrtf  yofMcu),    The  twelve  bells  which  hung  round  jhcU,  %  42. 


1  See  the  passage  of  HippolTtna  <iaoted  below,  |  it.  4,  p.  S98. 
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Dial,  i  40. 
Dial%i\, 


Th§Ma$aie 
hisUny. 
Dial,  H  86 ; 
181 ;  »0  [qf. 
Ill);  91;  ApoL 
t.65. 


Dial,  i  184. 


Dial  i  184. 
DioLiUlf, 


S.  Tatxah. 


118. 


129. 


the  robe  of  the  High  Prieit  prefigured  the  twelve  Apovtiee  who  were  mited 
'with  our  eternal  Priest,  by  whoee  vdce  the  whole  earth  wm  filled  with  the 
glory  and  grace  of  God  and  Christ.'  The  Pasdial  Lamb  was  a  ty^  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  even  as  the  two  gpats  at  the  great  Fast  set  forth  Hit  two 
Advents,  and  the  offering  of  fine  flour  in  the  oase  of  leprosy,  '  the  remen- 
brance  of  His  Passion*  in  the  Eucharist. 

Justin  finds  an  equally  deep  significance  in  the  £ftcts  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  He  sees  symbols  of  the  Cross  in  the  tree  of  life — in  the  bnuea 
serpent — ^in  Moses,  as  he  stood  victorious  over  Amalek — in  the  ensgo  ol 
Judah,  'whose  horns  are  as  the  horns  of  a  nnicom,'  (Deut.  xzxixL  17)— 
and  in  the  very  form  of  man.  So  also  the  events  of  patriarchal  historr  are 
pregnant  with  meaning.  The  marriages  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  BMttk 
prefigured  the  union  of  Jesus  with  the  Synagogue  and  the  Chrietiaii  Church: 
the  spiritual  sight  of  the  Jews  was  weak,  and  Rachel  concealed  the  groa 
Gods  of  her  fathers. 

These  examples  of  the  method  of  Interpretation  which  Justin  followed 
will  suffice^ ;  we  may  add,  however,  that  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  deny  tfe 
literal  truth  of  the  narratives  which  furnish  him  with  these  divine  analogia; 
on  the  oontraiy,  in  some  cases  he  insists  on  the  bare  interpretaUon  of  tbe 
text  with  unnecessary  strictneiBs. 

3.  The  apologetic  discourse  of  Tatian,  Justin's  disciple,  aflfbrds  him 
little  scope  for  speaking  of  inspiration ;  yet  he  draws  a  striking  cootmt 
between  the  positions  of  the  heathen  and  of  the  Christian.  'The  Spirit  of 
God,'  he  says,  'is  not  with  all  men,  but  abiding  with  some  whose  convenft- 
tion  is  just  (xapd  run  rdis  iucaUti  iroXtrevo^c^roct  KaTar)f6fitpatf\  and  being 
united  with  their  soul  {avfiTXeK6/iafWfr§\lnrxv)  it  proclaimed  to  all  other  soak 
by  prophetic  teaching  that  which  had  been  hidden ;  and  thoee  which  obeyed 
wisdom  attracted  (i^peiXKowTo)  to  themselves  a  kindred  spirit^  whQe  tboce 
who  did  not  obey... were  found  to  fight  against  God.'  In  another  fAMOt  he 
notices  the  great  antiquity  of  Scripture,  and  says  that  its  prophetic  poww 
{rb  wpoyrtajTuc^  tQp  fieWdirrunf)  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  led 
to  believe  in  its  doctrine*. 


1  Jaetin's  priadplas  in  this  respect  maj 
have  been  modified  bj  hit  residence  at 
Alexandria.  He  speaks  with  admiration 
of  Philo  and  Josephus  (Cohort  c  10) ;  and 
aignet  that  tbe  old  philosophers  *were 
compelled  by  the  Divine  Providence  act- 
ing in  behalf  of  men,  to  uj  many  things 
in  support  of  Christianity.'  {Cohort  c.  14, 
»oAA«  KoX  avTol  inrh  r^  Btiaif  rwf  dv0p«Smmv 
vpoKOMW  K«l  cLcoiTtt  1^^  i}fuSr  tun«  V  if  My 

•  He  quotes  John  L  6,  with  the  words: 
*This  is  that  which  was  said  (r^  ttp^- 


The  aocounis  of  his  Diateasaroo  at  tM 
vague  to  enable  us  to  form  any  dear  Idee 
of  its  purpose.  Ensebias  {H,  K.  xr,  » 
describes  it  'as  a  strange  hanaoay  sa^ 
combination  of  the  [foor]  Gospels  ^  wr 
does  there  seem  any  reason  lo  sappaa 
with  Neander  {C3i,  Hut  il  ie7,  n.  Ki«>  Tt^ 
that  apocryphal  tradittona 
into  il  We  find  it  naed  by  i 
foUowed  the  apostolic  teacbli«  («*< 
kunlt  MpMvoc  My^MW  Tbeodoc  /M. 
Ear.  L  90),  and  it  commeaoed  with  the 
words,  <In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.' 
lU  similarity  to  the  •Gospel  of  the  Bf- 
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4.  The  I&ngiiage  of  Athenagoras,  when  speaking  of  the  Prophets,  is    APPBN.  B.   , 

perhaps  without  parallel,  and  it  has  been  regarded,  with  good  reason,  as  TT~~~~ 

expressing  the  doctrine  of  Montanism.    He  says,  that  'while  entranced  and  GORAii. 
deprired  of  their  natural  powers  of  reason  (kot*  Hffrnauf  rCtw  iv  airroit  Xo-  cSiJeTl  9. 
ytfffuar)  by  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit^  they  uttered  that  which  was 

wrought  in  them  (d  inipyovrro),  the  Spirit  using  them  as  its  instruments,  as 
a  flute-player  might  blow  a  flute.'  And  again,  xmder  another  image,  he 
describes  'the  Holy  Spirit,  which  works  in  those  who  speak  prophetically,  as  i  10. 
an  emanation  issuing  from  God,  and  carried  back  to  Him,  like  a  ray  from 
the  Sun '  (dT6/Sykuair  roO  $€oO  Axd^pew  koX  hrcafwpephfieifop  (i)f  dicrtnt  ^Xlov). 
Thus  the  Christian  'g^ves  no  heed  to  the  doctrines  of  men,  but  those  uttered 
(tfeo^rocf)  and  taught  by  €k)d ;'  for  'he  has  prophets  as  witnesses  of  his  f  11. 
Creed  (iSr  roovfiew  koI  irert^Te^ira/iev),  who  inspired  (read  Ir^eoc  for  M4if)  by 
the  Spirit  have  spoken  of  God  and  the  things  of  God^.' 

5.  Far  diflTerent  is  the  langruage  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch —  6.THaoPHiLU8. 
lixth  in  succession  from  the  Apostles — who  addressed  an  admirable  defence  ^^^' 

of  Christiaiiity,  still  extant,  to  a  heathen,  Autolycus.     According  to  him, 
the  inspired  writers  were  not  mere  mechanical  organs,  but  men  who  coinci- 
dently  with  the  divine  influence  displayed  a  personal  and  moral  fitness  for 
their  work.     'The  men  of  God  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (wvevfiaro'  adAtU.ii.  9. 
^&poi  UptC/iaros  *Aylw)  and  gifted  with  prophecy,  having  inspiration  and 
wiadom  from  God,  were  taught  of  Him,  and  became  holy  and  just.    Where- 
fore also  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  obtain  this  recompense,  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  God  {6fyycipa  0€oO  y€p6fi€Poi)  and  receive  (xfapifffarret)  the 
wisdom  which  cometh  from  Him,  by  which  wisdom  they  spake  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  and  all  other  things... which  happened  before  their  birth,  and 
daring  their  own  time,  and  which  are  now  being  accomplished  in  our  days ; 
and  so  we  are  convinced  that  in  things  to  come  the  event  will  be  as  they 
say.*    Again,  he  adds,  that  'the  Christians  alone  have  received  the  truth,  H,  i  83. 
inasmuch  as  they  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  spake  by  the  holy 
prophets  and  [still]  announces  all  things  to  them  beforehand  (roO  XaXi^cv- 
Tof  h  TOif  i,ylois  Tpo^ti/jfrait  ical  tA  wdrra  TpoKarayyiWorrot) :'  Who  is  'the  <*.  f  10. 
Beginning  and  Wisdom  and  the  Power  of  the  Most  High,'  so  that  'the  tf'.§84. 
words  of  the  prophets  are  the  words  of  God.'    Moreover,  'the  contents  of  iU.  1 12. 
the  Prophets  and  of  the  Goepels  are  found  to  be  consistent  (dK6\w$a), 
because  all  the  writers  spake  by  the  inspiration  of  the  one  Spirit  of  Gk>d' 
(8c4  t6  to^  xdrrof  irpw/iaTo^povs  M  irve^iMn  6eov  XcXaXi7ic^(u). 

brews*  ptobaUf  arose  from  the  omlaiion  Athenagoraa    See  Queilcke,  HitL  Sckola 

of  the  histor7  of  the  Infancj,  which  would  CaUdi.  Alex,  il  p.  50. 

Biilitite  agahitt  TetUm's  Onotticliin  (Epi-  *  We  leum  from  Jerome  that  Theo- 

phaa.XLTLl;  Theodor.Lc  CtOlshaoaeo,  philus  oompoeed  a  Ck>mmeiitar7  on  the 

VAtr  dU  EdiihtU%.».w,%.li&fL\Hid.  Ooipelt <<n  fvofi^efHim,  ic  rb  cvoyyAuw); 

9fN.  7.  Camon,  pp.  368  £).  or  perhaps  a  harmony  (IF.  Evcmgdigtaryim 

>  It  Ss  slngalar  that  there  is  scarcely  {»  imwm  oput  dida  compingtntii.   Ct  ad 

U7  traee  of  Allegorical  Interpretation  in  AvM,  il  Stt:  '...all  the  holy  ScriptoriS 
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Sect.  III. — The  Fathers  of  the  Ghubch  of  Asia  Motoe. 


'O  Sx'W  oSf  ittrnwarm  ri  ih  rnvvjuMi  Aiyn  tout  IncAfotoAV. 

APoa  iL  7,  11.  UL 


L  Hbqkifpub. 


a&;v.2S. 


2.MKLITO. 

ap.  Bieron. 
de  Vir,  lU. 
e.  xxiv,  (M, 

Eu»a>.  hTe. 

r.24. 

J?UM&.  H.  E. 
iv,  S6. 

Rtmth^  Rell. 
Sacrae,  i.  pp, 
116  «99. 


Si  Clattdiub 
Apollinakib. 
Routh,  i,  p. 
160. 


I.  Wx  lukve  joBt  seen  that  the  early  apologies  for  Chriitianity  proceeded 
from  heathen  converts;  in  like  manner,  the  first  endeavour  after  an  eodesi* 
astical  history  was  made  by  a  Hebraizing  Christian,  with  whom  the  histori- 
cal side  of  his  faith  had  naturally  the  fullest  significance.  The  fragmenti  of 
Hegesippus  contain  little  or  nothing  which  bears  on  our  inquiry ;  yet  in  ona 
sentence,  preserved  in  Eusebius,  he  seems  to  recognize  authoritative  Cbrit* 
tian  documents,  when  he  says,  that  'in  each  city  all  is  ordered  according  to 
the  preaching  {mip^vu)  of  the  Law,  of  the  Prophets,  and  of  the  Lord^.' 

3.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  helps  us  by  the  titles  of  some  of  his  trear 
tises,  and  by  his  own  personal  reputation.  We  leam  from  Tertullian,  tint 
he  was  accounted  a  prophet  by  very  many,  and  Polycrates  describes  him  u 
'having  transacted  everything  by  the  Holy  Spirit'  (6  h'k-y.  Hv,  v4m, 
woXirevffd/iewot).  Among  his  works  we  find  discourses  'On  [Christisfi] 
conversation  (ToKirdas)  and  prophets' — *0n  Prophecy* — 'On  the  Bevelatioa 
of  St  John' — and  'The  Key.*  The  last-mentioned  book  necessarily  soggeiti 
to  us  an  anticipation  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  and  some  examples  of  Me- 
lito*s  exegesis,  probably  borrowed  from  it,  sufficiently  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  he  carried  the  typical  significance  of  each  word  and  detail  of  Scrip- 
ture". 

3.    A  fragment  of  Claudius  Apollinaris'  furnishes  us  with  anotber 


tesdi  ns  and  all  who  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (wcv/iaTo^opoi),  of  whom  was 
John  (Evang.  i.  3).'  BosenmOUer  {HitL 
JnUrp.  1. 1,  p.  200)  quotes  this  passage  to 
prove  that  Theophilos  'distinguishes  be- 
tween the  sacred  ''Scriptures"  and  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.'  Surely  the  dis- 
tinction cao  be  of  little  use  to  lower  the 
authority  of  St  John.  Elsewhere  {fld  Autd. 
III.  14)  Theophilus  quotes  an  injunction  of 
St  Paul  a  Tim.  IL)  as  an  utterance  of  'the 
Divine  Wont* 

In  one  passage  {fld  AuM.  n,  14)  Theo- 
philus draws  a  mystical  meaning  fh>m  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  but  he  also 
accepts  all  the  detsils  literally. 

>  In  another  fhigment,  given  by  Bonth 
(JZett.  Sacr.  i.  p.  303,  Ed.  1),  he  Is  represented 
as  saying  that  'those  who  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  1  Ck>r.  iL  9,  lie  again^  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Lord:  Matt.  xilL  16.' 


If  there  be  no  error  in  this  quotatton.  It  is 
a  strange  example  of  the  Utaral  s^k  ^ 
interpretation  whidi  Origen  had  to  ssMi 
Cf.  HitL  qfN.  T.  Canon,  p.  S33,  n. 

s  Eusebius  {B.  E.  iv.  96»  has  ptesMfwl 
an  important  letter  of  MeMto,  in  vbkk 
he  relates  what  he  has  done  to  nthtj  • 
(Hend's  wish  to  become  acquainted  «ttk 
the  'Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament'  (W 
T^  iraAoiac  dta^'xif^  pifiXU).  The  i^usM 
seems  to  imply  New  Testament  Scriptuni 
also. 

s  In  connexion  with  this  name  we  m» 
quote  the  remarkable  words  of  Snunov 
(Bp  of  Antioch  In  the  reign  of  OonmoM 
in  reference  to  the  false  QctptH  of  St 
Peter:  'We  receive  Peter  and  the  otktf 
Apostles  as  Christ;  but  tboee  wiitiBft 
falsely  ascribed  to  him  we  deeUne  to  n- 
celve  through  our  experience.*  (Baish. 
H.  B,  VI.  12). 
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iostanoe  of  the  typical  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  but  without  dwelling    APPEK.  B. 

any  longer  on  these  minute  details,  we  must  proceed  4.  to  the  great  work  of  ~i 

Irekmvs,  which  unfortunately  has  come  down  to  us  chiefly  through  the 
uncertain  medium  of  a  Latin  Tereion^,  for  no  Greek  MS.  is  known  to  exist. 
Beared  under  the  teaching  of  Polycarp^ — whose  words,  he  tells  us,  he  ftwefr.  H.  B. 
remembered  better  than  the  events  of  his  later  life — and  succeeding  a  martyr 
in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  Irenseus  is  a  noble  representative  of  the  fiuth  and 
xeal  of  the  early  Church.    Then  only  does  he  seem  to  forget  his  master*s 
UmoDB  of  peace  and  love,  when  he  contends  against  those  who  deny  the 
oontinoal  manifestation  of  God's  Spirit  in  His  Church,  or  of  His  providence 
in  the  world.     So  fiiU  and  comprehensive  is  his  treatment  of  inspiration,  General  View 
though  he  only  discusses  it  incidentally,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  ^nu''^^'^ 
notion  of  its  general  bearing  by  isolated  quotations.    According  to  him,  the 
■uooessive  dispensations  of  God  wrought  together  to  one  great  end  by  the 
operation  of  one  Power,  as  'men  were  accustomed  to  bear  (portare)  God*s  adv.  Hcer.  iv. 
Spirit  and  hold  communion  with  Him.*    Thus  'the  prophet  spake  of  the  J^*|q  4, 
Advent  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh,  as  acted  on  by  His  influence  (charitma) ; ' 
and  '  all  who  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  received  their  Inspiration  from  iv.  7,  2. 
the  Son ;'  for  'how  could  Scripture  testify,  as  it  does,  of  Him  alone,  unless  iv.  11, 1. 
all  things  had  been  revealed  by  One  and  the  same  God  through  the  Word  to 
h^evera  !*    Yet  till  His  advent  'Christ  was,  as  it  were,  the  hidden  treasure  iv.  26, 1. 
in  the  field  of  Scripture,  since  He  was  [only]  indicated  by  types  and  para- 
bIet;...for  all  prophecy,  till  its  accomplishment,  is  full  of  riddles  and  ambi- 
guities to  men.'    To  us,  however,  'the  Apostles  by  the  will  of  God  have 
eonsigned  {tradiderunt)  the  €k)8pel  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  ground  and  «<•  1*  1* 

pillar  of  our  faith and  by  them  we  have  learnt  the  truth,  that  is,  the  iii.pr^» 

doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God For  after  that  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  HL  1, 1. 

and  they  were  clothed  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  they  were 
filled  with  a  perfect  knowledge  in  all  things'  (de  omnibtu  adimpldi  tunt,  et 
kahiirunt  perfectam  ogniHonem) *.  Consequently  'they  are  beyond  all  falw-  iU.  6, 
hood'  {extra  omne  mendaeium),  though  they  speak  'according  to  the  capacity 
of  their  hearers,  talking  blindly  with  the  bluid '  {eacis  eaca  wnfabulanies). 
Each  too  preserves  his  own  individuality :  thus,  'St  Paul  frequently  uses  hy-  m.  r. 
perbata  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  and  Hke  vehemence  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  in  him  (propter  velocitatem  serfnonum  euarum  et  propter 
mpcfttM  qui  in  ipao  e$t  spiritiU) ;  as  for  instance  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  we  must 
foppoee  a  man  asking  the  question  and  the  Spirit  answering  it;  and  so 

1  lUMuet's  lemarkt  on  Iremeus*  view  tion  of  Easter)  he  is  not  afraid  of  his 

of  Scripture  are  so  essentially  polemical  as  opposcre;  for  those  greater  than  himself 

to  be  almost  valueless.    {Distert.  iii.  1, 2.)  bare  said.  It  is  right  to  obey  God  rather 

tin  connexion  with  this  name  we  may  thanman/    (Euseb.  fT.  ^.  v.  24). 
again  refer  to  the  letter  of  PoLTcaATEs,  *  *>  •S*^  <"»•  ". «)=  «*~»  ♦-•^  »*•' 

Bp  of  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Serenis,  in  limBir^v  rov  tevpiw  niv  dkii$^  rt^aimp  ittra 

which  be  teUs  us  *  that  liavlng  examined  i%^  cfra'Ai}^  toO  xvpicv  6ui  vrtvfA«rof  rc- 

ths  whole  of  Holy  Scriptore  (on  the  qnea-  AtiwMrrMy.. . . 
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APPEN.  B.    again,  in  i  These.  IL  3.*    But  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  tni&  wm 

thus  impaired  by  the  human  agent,  or  the  significance  of  words  destroyed. 

iiU  16,  2.  'Matthew  might  have  said,  "The  generation  of  /ems  was  on  this  inse,** 

but  the  Holy  Spirit,  foreseeing  the  corruptions  of  the  truth,  and  fortifying 

us  against  their  deception  says,  by  Matthew,  "The  generation  of  Ckrutwm 

on  this  wise." ' 

The  OoepeU.  Moreover,  Irensus  sees  a  mystical  fulness  and  meamng  in  the  four 

iU.  ll»  9.  Evangelists ;  'As  God  made  all  things  in  fur  order  and  connexion,  so  was 

it  needful  that  the  [outward]  form  of  the  Gospel  should  be  well  framed  and 

UL  11,  8.  fitted  together;*  and  'as  there  are  four^  regions  of  the  world  in  which  wt 

are,  and  four  general  winds, — as  the  Church  is  scattered  OYer  the  whoU 

earth,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and  support  {ar/fpty/jM)  of  the  Chnrdi,— 

we  might  expect  it  should  have  four  pillars,  [and  four  winds  as  it  w«r] 

breathing  on  all  sides  immortality,  and  kindling  [the  divine  spark]  in  men.* 

Again ;  as  in  the  ancient  Church  the  visible  form  of  God  rested  00  the  foo^ 

iii.  11,  8.  faced  cherubim,   'so  Christ  when  manifested  to  men,  gave  ns  his  Gospel 

under  a  four-fold  form,  though  held  tog^her  by  one  spirit,'  and  on  these 

Gk>9pelB  he  rests  (rA  e^yyiXict  h  ott  iyKaB^^ai  h  XpurT6f). 

Deeper  meafir         In  many  of  his  general  views  of  Scripture  Irenaeus  anticipates  the 

tw-eJ     '^^    thoughts  and  language  of  Origen.    He  tells  us  that  'the  Scriptures  are 

ii.  28,  2.  perfect,  inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  {dietoi)  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  His 

Spirit,  though  we  want  the  knowledge  of  their  mysteries;'  and  how  mock 

he  adds  is  unexplained  to  us  in  the  operations  of  nature — the  rising  of  the 

Nile — the  migration  of  birds — the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide — '  Is  it  then  a 

hard  case  that — as  in  the  outward  world  some  truths  are  as  it  were,  sacied 

to  God  (di^dirctrcu  r^  6e^)i  while  some  have  oome  under  our  knowledge, — 

some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  all  full  of  spiritual  mean* 

ing  {TV€viAariK(aw)f  should  be  explicable  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  while  the 

solution  of  others  must  rest  with  Him,  and  that  not  only  in  this  worid  (eiwv) 

but  also  in  the  world  to  come,  that  God  may  still  teach,  and  man  still  ever 

learn  from  God?'    The  revelations  of  the  Bible  may  seem  too  meagre  to 

V.  80, 1,  satisfy  our  curiosity ;  yet  '  no  small  punishment  {hnrifMla)  wiH  be  his  who 

|v  ^^'^  jg        adds  to  or  takes  from  the  Scripture.'    The  details  may  seem  inngnifiout; 

^d*  yet  'nothing  is  empty  or  without  meaning  in  the  dealings  of  God.'    The 

<<.  28,'2.  connexion  of  its  parts  may  be  perplexing;  yet  'all  Scripture,  as  it  has 

been  given  to  us  by  God,  will  be  found  to  be  harmonious.*    The  inturyrits 

Hi,  24.  tion  of  its  teaching  may  be  difficult;  yet  'we  guard  our  &ith  wldch  ksi 

been  admitted  {perceptam)  by  the  Church,  and  which,  like  a  preooas  gift 

stored  up  in  a  fair  vessel,  is  ever  renewed  (r^uvenacens)  by  the  SpirH  of 

God,  and  gives  new  life  {rejuvenescere  facit)  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is.    For 

this  gift  of  God  is  entrusted  to  the  Church  to  give  life  to  the  worid  {ad 

>  ComiMune  a  rerj  striking  psMBge  in  Boath,  ReU.  Saeree,  m.  4M;  Qrasiifl; 
the  qrmboUsm  of  the  number  four  In  a  Je(mogr.  ChrieL  pp.  M^  il;  Fhik^  i»  JL 
fragment  of  ^Octorinos,  de  Fdtr.  CeM;      M  Uk  i<w 
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imapiraUimem  pkumaiioM)  tm  the  soul  to  the  body*  and  in  it  [the  gifts  of  APPEN.  B. 
fiuth  entrusted  to  the  Church]  lies  the  eDJoyment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  by 
Christ,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  immortality,  the  confirmation  of  our 
hiih,  the  ladder  by  which  we  ascend  to  God.  For  where  the  Church  is, 
there  ia  also  the  Sjurit  of  God ;  and  where  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  is  the 
Church  and  all  grace ;  but  the  Spirit  is  Truth ;'  and  Truth  is  one ;  for  we 
acknowledge  as  one  the  God  of  Creation  and  the  God  of  Redemption — the 
author  of  the  old  Dispensation  and  the  author  of  the  new — '  we  follow  Him  iv,  85. 
alone  as  our  Teacher,  and  regard  His  words  as  the  rule  of  Truth*  {regtUam 
terUatiM  kaberUet  ejus  sermonea). 

The  doctrine  of  Irensus  on  the  Millennium  illustrates  his  view  of  the  Scriptural  In- 
literal  truth  of  Scripture,  while  it  also  shows  the  infiuence  of  his  Asiatic  <«T>'-«to«<»>- 
master.     On  other  occasions  also  he  adheres  so  strictly  to  the  text  as  to 
draw  arguments  from  isolated  details  of  Parables,  and  the  natural  colouring  |^*  ^  *  ^^'  ^> 
of  language ;  moreover,  he  strongly  opposes  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  who 
based  the  truth  of  their  opinions  on  numerical  analogies  and  verbal  symbols, 
though  he  himself  admits  the  propriety  of  such  subtle  inquiries,  when  pur-  |^.  24, 1  (Jettu). 
sued  for  the  iUustration  of  that  which  is  admitted  on  other  grounds.    There  ^'  ^^^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  recognizes  an  under-sense  {inrdifoia)  in  Scripture,  and  The  Lavf, 
allows  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law,       ^^* 
since  heavenly  truths  can  only  be  conveyed  under  earthly  forms.     Again,  he  Hittory. 
sees  figures  of  national  and  individual  application  in  the  records  of  the 
chosen  people, — as  when  he  acknowledges  a  type  of  the  Gentile  Church  in 
the  marriage  of  Moses  with  the  Ethiopian,  and  explains  at  some  length  the  h),  20, 12. 
histoiy  of  the  birth  of  Phares  and  Zara,  as  foreshadowing  the  fortunes  of  the  iv.  25,  2. 
two  Covenants^.    In  another  place  he  contrasts  the  mother  of  the  human 
race  with  the  mother  of  the  Saviour :  *  What  the  Virgin  Eve  bound  by  her  UL  22,  4. 
want  of  faith,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  loosed  by  her  faith.*    He  finds  types 
of  Christ  in  the  rod  of  Moses,  'which  assuming  a  body  {incamata)  confuted  ^<*  31>  S* 
and  destroyed  all  the  opposition  of  the  Egyptians'  to  the  dispensation  of 
God' — in  the  brazen  serpent — in  Joseph — and  in  Joshua,  who  completed  <o. 2, 7:,/V. 
what  Moses  had  commenced,  and  for  manna  gave  the  people  com  which  is  ^ened.;  M 
•the  first-fruits  of  life.'  P-  8*^.  ' 

In  many  cases  the  explanations  of  Irensus  seem  arbitrary  and  inco-  Indefinite, 
herent>  from  the  want  of  any  such  general  principle  as  guided  the  specula- 
tions of  Origen.    Thus  he  finds  a  type  of  the  Church  in  Lot's  wife  who 
became  a  pillar  of  Salt,  and,  according  to  tradition,  unchanging  and  incor-  iv.  81,  S. 
ruptible.    Again,  he  likens  the  boy  who  led  Samson,  to  John  the  Baptist,  fr.  p.  846. 
and  the  two  pillars  of  the  building  which  he  destroyed,  to  the  two  Covenants 
by  which  the  world  is  supported.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  interpreted  A.  P*  848. 

>  This  nMihod  of  typieal  intsrpretatioii  >  The  relattons  of  the  Jews  to  the 

he  Jwtifles  by  the  authority  of  traditkm  Igyptiaas  are  ptrpetoated  in  those  of  the 

i^rtebyter  cKoeta/)  In  the  esse  of  the  ipoil-  Chriitlan  Chueh  to  the  unbelisTiiig  world 

bgofthel^DriytUuu:  It.  30,1.  in  all  ages,  it.  80. 
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the  Fall  tpiritiuJIy  aod  not  historicany,  nd  maiotained  his  Tiew  bj  TCfj 
'  weighty  argoroents. 

The  instaDOM  already  quoted  dearly  show  the  general  prindplea  wluoh 
Irensuf  applied  to  Holy  Scripture,  acknowledging  at  onoe  the  myrteries  of 
its  letter^  and  of  its  spirit.  To  this  inner  sense  of  the  Word  of  God,  he 
tells  us  that  the  Christian  will  ever  strive  to  penetrate,  hy  the  help  of  daily 
experience  and  the  use  of  appointed  ordinances';  he  will  gather  all  the 
analogies  of  the  outer  world  which  may  serye  to  direct  his  judgment,  and 
scrutinise  all  the  records  of  revelation  which  may  enlighten  his  mind  aod 
extend  his  knowledge.  The  works  of  nature  and  the  words  of  God  oombioe 
to  train  and  perfect  the  race  of  man,  'in  which  are  accomplished  those 
mysteries  into  which  angels  desire  to  look,  that  they  may  trace  the  workings 
of  that  Wisdom  by  which  Creation  is  made  conformable  and  united  to  tbe 
Son.' 


Sect.  IV. — The  Fathers  op  the  Roman  Chxtbch. 


*09a  irpotypa'^i),  eU  v^v  ^iur4pm»f  itieuvnmXimw  wpocypit^. 

Bom.  XV.  4. 


DUm.  Cor. 
ap.  Exueb. 
H.  E.  iv.  SS. 

L  CAiua 


Thibi  is  something  mournful  in  the  sQent,  shadowy  line  of  Booaa 
Bishops  during  the  first  three  centuries ;  their  voices  seem  only  to  be  heard 
when  they  claim  the  powers  which  their  successors  gained.  The  only  fiuoooi 
Roman  writers  of  the  period  were  Caius  and  Novadan,  who  were  Presbyters, 
and  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  whose  education  was  wholly  Eastero. 
Yet  we  must  remember  here  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  national  diane- 
ter,  which  were  alike  displayed  in  the  absence  of  theological  studies,  and  b 
that  zealous  liberality  which  was  regarded  as  the  traditional  gloiy  of  the 
Boman  Church. 

I.  In  a  fragment  preserved  in  Eusebius,  Cains  seems  to  regard  'rercbr 
tions'  as  a  mark  of  an  apostle',  and  in  the  same  place  usee  the  strikiof 
phrase,  'the  Scriptures  of  Gk>d.*    In  another  fragment  which  u  attributed 

phe(7,  and  healing  in  tbe  Chmck  tX  U» 
own  time.  Compare  also>  for  a  itnMig 
assertion  of  the  same  belief;  the  askto 
quoted  bj  Eosebins,  H.  B.  v.  ir. 

Ypo^iur  ro9  9eo9 . . .  Eoaeb.  H.  JL  ra.  & 


'  In  his  explanation  of  the  histoiy  of 
Lot  (0«n.  XXX.  30—8),  he  evidently  main- 
tains its  real  truth,  while  he  justifies  the 
relation  as  properlj  ijpieaL 

•  Cf.  lit.  4, 1 ;  IT.  33, 8;  for  ftirther  illus- 
tration of  Irenaos*  views  on  the  Church. 
He  speaks  in  a  veiy  remarkable  passage 
(It.  3,  4,  ct  Enseb.  H.  E.  v.  7)  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  powers  of  exordsm,  pro- 
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hj  some  to  Caius,  the  writer  speAka  of  the  followers  of  Artemon  'who  fear-    APPEN.  B. 

lesslj  laid  their  hands  on  the  divine  Scriptures,  saying,  that  they  corrected 

them... How  great  is  the  daring  of  their  error,*  he  adds,  'cannot  be  unknown  ^^^^^^^ 
even  to  themselves;  for  either  they  do  not  believe  that  the  divine  Scriptures  P*  18  mjq. 
were  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (kyUfi  nveiz/tarc  XeX^^at),  and  are  unbe> 
lieren :  or  they  hold  themselves  wiser  than  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  we  must 
say  they  rave'  (5atfi4mociy), 

1,     The  famous  fragment  on  the  Canon  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  2.  Fragm.  de 
Caiufl,  but  it  is  certainly  of  the  same  date  K    We  find  in  this  probably  the    ^'^"^' 
first  distinct  recognition  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  re- 
garded as  formally  divergent,  yet  one  in  their  great  end.     'Though  various 
elements  are  inculcated  {lictt  varia  priiicipia  doceantur)  in  each,  still  the  Routh,  Rell. 
faith  of  believers  differs  not,  since  everything  concerning  the  Nativity  and  ^**^'"'  *''•   • 
Passion  and  Life  [of  our  Lord]  is  declared  in  all  of  them  by  one  and  the 
selfisame  guiding  Spirit '  {uno  et  principali*  Spiritu), 

3.  The  writings  of  Novatian  are  full  of  quotations  from  the  Old  and  3.  Novatian 
New  Testaments,  and  his  view  of  their  authority  b  clear  and  wide.     He  de  db.  Jud, 
regards  the  whole  Law  as  spiritual,  'for  divine  ordinances  must  be  received  ^  ^ 

in  a  divine  sense;'  and  traces  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  restric- 
tions on  food.     The  books  of  the  prophets  furnish  him  with  a  clear  proof  of  de  Trin.  e,  8. 
God's  providence,  *  which  not  only  extends  at  all  times  over  individuals,  ^        ^•'* 
but  also  over  cities  and  states,  whose  issues  God  declared  by  the  words  of 
His  servants  {vocibm  prophetarum  cecinit),  yea,  even  over  the  whole  world.' 
And  the  forms  of  the  prophetic  language  prove  the  certainty  of  their  predic- 
tions ;  for  they  use  the  past  tense  in  speaking  of  the  future,  since  '  divine  d€  Trin.  c  28. 
S(3dptare  regards  as  accomplished  that  which  will  beyond  all  doubt  come  to 
pass.'     Yet  more  grace  was  given  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Covenant,  for 
though  '  the  prophets  and  Apostles  were  inspired  by  one  and  the  selfsame  id.  e.  29. 
Spirit,  still  on  the  former  He  came  but  for  a  time  (ad  momerUum),  while  He 
abode  with  the  latter  always :  to  the  one  some  degree  of  His  influence  was 
vouchsafed ;  on  the  other  His  whole  energy  was  poured :  in  the  one  case  it 
was  a  scanty  gift,  in  the  other  a  bounteous  loan  {large  ciyinmodatui)^  not  set 
forth  before  the  resurrection,  but  conferred  by  it  according  to  Christ's  pro- 
mise (John  xiv.  46)  of  a  Comforter Who  strengthened  the  hearts  and 

minds  of  the  Apostles,  Who  made  clear  to  them  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel 
(diaiinxU  evangelica  sacramerUa),  Who  dwelt  within  them  and  enlightened 
their  minds  on  divine  things.' 

4.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  tradition  which  4.  HippoLrrus. 
represents  Hippolytus  of  Portus  as  the  disciple  of  trenseus.     In  him  we 

find  a  real  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrian  schools,  for  Jerome  tells 
us  that  he  preached  before  Origen.  His  writings  exhibit  the  same  deep 
sense  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Scripture'  as  we  have  already  traced  in  his 

1  Cf.  MUL  ofN.  T.  Catum,  pp.  335C  a  See  <2e  Antidir.  H  li>  15,  33.     He 

*  i,  e.  ifffitaruc^  ct  Bonth,  L  c.  quotes  Bev.  xiii.  10,  and  soggeets  the  wonU 
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'  onoe  been  revealed  by  God  to  man  aa  still  full  of  instmction  and  ' 
c.  yo-twn,       Alter  the  primary  application  is  gone :  '  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were 
H 11*  12*  from  Q^  ^||0  {q  giving  them  compiled  His  messenger  to  speak  by  the 

Holy  Spirit,  that  receiving  the  inspiration  of  the  FaUier's  power  {r^  sv- 
Tpt^t  dvpdfitttt  T^  dir6irvocar  Xo/S^es)  they  may  annonnoe  the  Father's  oosn- 
sel  and  will.  In  these  men  therefore  the  Word  found  a  fitting  abode  (n^ 
Tw6fitw)  and  spoke  of  Himself;  for  even  then  He  came  as  His  own  Herald, 

de  AnU-  showing  the  Word  who  was  about  to  appear  in  the  world * 

^*^^*^  *  ^*  '  These  blessed  men. ...spake  not  only  of  the  past,  but  also  of  the  presnt 

and  of  the  future,  that  they  might  be  shown  not  to  be  for  a  time  merely 

{wpdiTKatpoi),  but  heralds  of  the  things  to  come  to  all  generationa For 

these  Fathers,  having  been  perfected  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  and  worthily 
honoured  by  the  Word  Himself,  were  brought  to  an  inner  harmony  {iavrms 
•firiafUpoi),  like  instruments,  and  having  the  Word  within  them,  as  it  were  to 
strike  the  notes  {ws  irX%r/9or),  by  Him  they  were  moved,  and  announced 
that  which  Grod  wished.  For  they  did  not  speak  of  their  own  power  (bt 
well  assured)  ^,  nor  proclaim  that  which  they  wished  themselves,  but  fii^ 
they  were  rightly  endowed  with  wisdom  by  the  Word,  and  afterwards  wdl 
foretaught  of  the  future  by  visions,  and  then,  when  thus  assured  (rcrci^ 
fUpoi),  they  spake  that  which  was  [revealed]  to  them  alone  by  God.' 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  widely  this  view  is  removed  from  that  of 
Athenagoras,  though  conveyed  under  a  similar  metaphor,  differing  from  it, 
indeed,  just  as  the  analogous  description  of  Justin.  The  instrument  here  if 
first  tuned  to  express  the  Divine  strain ;  the  moving  power  dwells  within  if 
a  vivifying  principle,  and  does  not  act  from  without  on  an  involuntary  sub- 
ject. The  reason  is  cleared  and  not  clouded ;  the  melodies  of  heaven  are 
fitted  to  the  words  of  men,  not  by  an  arbitrary  power,  but  by  an  inward 
affinity.  'The  blessed  prophets,'  to  use  another  image,  'are  eyes  of  Christ* 
'  They  ministered  the  oracles  of  God  for  all  generations.*  So  then  it  »  our 
duty  to  listen  to  the  faintest  voice  of  the  Bible,  to  trace  its  relation  to  oor- 
e.  Noit.  S  1.  selves  and  its  source  from  above  us :  'As  the  divine  Scriptures  ptx>djiiBed 
the  truth,  so  let  us  view  it;  all  they  teach  let  us  acknowledge  by  the  growth 
of  Faith  (iTiyvu>n€v) ;  as  the  Father  pleaseth  to  be  believed,  let  us  bdkn 
Him ;  as  the  Son  pleaseth  to  be  glorified,  let  us  glorify  Him ;  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  pleaseth  to  be  given,  let  us  receive  Him ;  not  according  to  our  own 

TEITAN,  EYANeAC.andAATEINOC,  as  dines  to  adopt  'Maometis'  as  tbe  trac 

satisfying  the  number  which  'the  Holy  solution  of  the  number.    For  a  oomp*- 

Spirit  myaticallf  shewed  forth*  (de  Anti-  rison  of  the  'allegoriea*  of  BQppolTtBS 

{hr.  50).    The  same  names  are  given  br  ^th  those  of  Oiigeo,  see  Buasea,  l  301 

Irenwus  (▼.  30).    See  others  in  Fevarden-  (ed.  1). 

tins'  note;  the  zealous  Frandacan  quotes  '  M^  irAoyw:  this  parenthetical  phiwe 

'Martin  Lauter'  as  one  'who  could  not  occurs  also  in  [Hipp.]  od«.  H^er.  s.  SSv 

escape  the  name  of  Antichrist,'  but  in-  (Bunsen^  l  p.  S7S). 
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ehoioe^  or  our  own  mind  (vodw),  forcing  to  oar  own  tastes  that  which  has    APPEN.  B. 
been  given  by  God,  but  as  He  chose  to  show  the  truth  through  the  Holy 
Scriptnresy  so  let  us  view  it/ 


Sect.  V. — ^The  Fathebs  op  the  North- African  Church. 

Rom.  xii.  11. 

Wk  baye  now  traced  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  as  unfolded  The  relation 
in  the  Greek  and  Boman  Churches;  we  have  seen  the  same  great  principles  A^cmUo^ 
enunciated  by  those  who  claimed  to  draw  their  doctrine  from  St  John,  and  ^  otfi^ 
by  tboee  who  sought  to  base  their  authority  on  St  Peter.  Whether  it  were 
viewed  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  that  wide  Christian  family  which  Irenaeus 
loved  to  contemplate,  or  as  the  bond  of  that  great  power  which  silently  grew 
at  Borne,  Holy  Scripture  was  still  held  to  supply  the  believer  with  the  divine 
elements  of  his  life  and  faith.  We  have  yet  to  consider  our  subject  in 
relation  to  two  other  Churches,  and  two  other  forms  of  mental  develop- 
ment— those  of  North-Africa  and  Egypt.  In  the  writers  of  North- Africa, 
wheUier  at  Carthage  or  Hippo,  we  find  an  intensity  of  zeal,  a  depth  of 
feeling,  a  power  of  intuition,  but  little  modified  by  cautious  criticism  or 
levere  logic.  The  aspirations  of  Tertullian  after  a  stricter  life  led  him  into 
Hontanism ;  and  the  craving  for  a  clearer  knowledge  at  first  united  Augus- 
tine with  the  Manichees.  We  shall  thus  see  how  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration 
was  regarded  by  men  of  a  warmer  temperament  and  a  more  restless  faith,  who 
•ought  out  the  truth  with  earnestness,  and  embraced  whatever  conclusion 
they  obtained  without  reserve.  Indeed,  the  whole  character  of  the  African 
Church  is  emotional,  if  we  would  distinguish  it  from  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  types  of  Asia  and  Rome.  But  while  the  Churches  of  North- Africa, 
Asia  and  Bome  combined  to  look  at  Christianity  as  a  great  historic  fact, 
rather  than  as  the  final  satisfaction  of  the  ill-expressed  wants  of  man,  the 
Alexandrians  sought  to  follow  out  this  latter  view,  by  bringing  all  that  was 
grand  and  beautiful  in  human  systems,  into  a  spiritual  harmony  with 
Divine  Truth. 

I.     On  one  point,  it  has  been  well  observed^,  Tertullian  never  doubted :  1.  Tektul- 
whether  Catholic  or  Montanist,   he  still  maintained  alike  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures.    Whether  he  be  writing  to  the 
heathen,  the  heretics,  or  the  orthodox,  he  expresses  the  same  belief  in  the 
nme  nnwavering  language.    He  tells  us  in  his  noble  Apology  that  '  God 

1  By  Kartfchal,  CaneordanHa  Patrum,       cnted,  and  is  well  wortbj  of  the  Benedictine 
!•]>.  162;  a  woric  which  is  admirably  exe-       Came. 
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Apol.  18. 


d«  AnimOt  S. 
ApoLil, 

Apol  89. 


The  unity  qf 
all  Scripture, 
adv.  Marc. 
0.2. 

e.  OnatUt, 
id. 


adv.  Jud,  e.  2. 


Jmviration 
unaerthe 
New  Covenant, 
adv.  Marc.  iii. 
16.  Qf.de 
Orat.  9.  de 
Cor.  9. 

adv.  Mare.  Hi, 
6 ;  iv.  13. 
de  Reeurr, 
Cam.  22. 
de  Prauer. 
Ucer.^. 
adv.  Mare. 
iv.  2. 

deexh,  Caetit, 
4. 
id. 


dAl 
Hctrfi.  21. 
id.  8«. 
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sent  forth  irom  the  first  men  who,  by  their  justice  and  innooencj,  were 
worthy  to  know  God  and  to  make  Him  known,  and  filled  them  to  over- 
flowing  {inwndatoe)  with  the  Divine  Spirit...;*  and  so  'gave  ns  a  written 
Testament  1  {indrumentum  litteraitira:),  that  we  might  more  fully  and  more 
deeply  learn  of  Him,  and  of  His  counsels,  and  of  His  wilL'  Nor  does  he 
scruple  to  call  these  books  the  'writings'  (littetxu  Dei)  and  the  'words  of 
Grod '  {vocet  DeC),  which  the  Christian  studies  for  warning  or  remembrance, 
and  to  which  he  looks  'as  the  food  of  his  faith,  the  spring  of  his  h<^)e,  and 
the  bulwark  of  his  trust.' 

Like  all  the  other  Fathers  whom  we  have  examined,  TertuHian  seei  a 
profound  unity  in  the  dispensations  of  God.  'The  same  divine  Power 
{dmnitas)  was  preached  in  the  Gospel  which  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
Law,  though  the  discipline  was  not  the  same.'  '  The  Law,  indeed,  is  the 
root  (radix)  of  the  Gospels  ;*  and  '  in  succession  all  the  Prophets  utter  ihe 
words  of  the  same  God  (oe  propketarum  ejtudem  Dei  voeibn$  ionat),  enfbrciii^ 
the  same  Law  by  an  iteration  of  the  same  precepts.'  He  even  goes  Cuther 
back  than  Moses  for  the  first  elements  of  the  ancient  Coyenant.  He  traces 
the  development  of  this  dispensation  in  Paradise  and  among  the  Patriardu, 
apart  from  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Abd,  Enoch, 
Melchisedec,  and  Lot,  were  accepted  by  that  God,  '  who,  aooording  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  reshapes  {rrformantan)  the  precepts  of  His  Lav, 
for  the  salvation  of  men '  (I.  ealulem). 

Thus  Prophets,  Evangelists,  and  Apostles,  are  placed  by  TertuDiaD  in 
one  rank  as  G<id'8  ministering  servants.  Christ  spoke  by  Moms,  'for  He 
was  the  Spirit  of  the  Creator... ;'  and  '  the  prophecies  are  the  Toice  of  the 
Lord.*  The  madness  (dementia)  of  those  who  deny  that  the  Apostks 
knew  all  things*,  or,  who  admit  that  they  knew  all,  but  maintain  that  th«j 
did  not  reveal  all  things  to  all  men,  is  equally  reprehensible.  The  four 
Gospels,  he  tells  us,  are  reared  on  the  certain  basis  of  Apostolical  authority, 
and  so  are  inspired  in  a  far  different  sense  from  the  writings  of  the  spiritml 
Christian;  'aU  the  faithful,  it  is  true,  have  the  Spirit  of  God*,  but  all  are 
not  Apostles...'  'The  Apostles  have  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  seose ; 
they  have  it  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  operation  of  mightr 
powers  (efficacia  virtutum),  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues^  not  as  possessing  the 
influence  in  part  as  the  rest....'  The  revelation  of  the  Apostles  is  the  reve- 
lation of  Christ;  and  'happy  is  that  Church* — ^he  is  speaking  of  the  ReBosB 


X  Tertnllian  it  the  flrst  writer,  I  believe, 
who  uses  the  word  ^TesUmentum'  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  current  before  his  time.  [Mar- 
don]  duos  deoi  dividens  proinde  diversoi, 
altemm  alterios  InttrumetUi  vel  (quod 
magls  Usui  est  dicere)  Te$tamenU..,adv. 
Mare.  iv.  L 

'  In  reference  to  GaL  iL  U,  he  reaurlca 


rightly:  Oonversattonis  fUt  vittam  wa 
pnedicationis.    DtPreteer.Heer.tL 

•  This  doctrine  was  part  of  the  <  B«<Bia 
Fidei'  (de  Pmecr.  Hetr,  13):  [PmflleawiiT 
Jesom  Christom]  intilaw  vicaxiam  vta 
Spiritos  Sancti  qui  credentea  agat. 

4  Documents  Hnguary^m^  aa  a  Mfftd 
anggetta  to   me  for  doctemtaUerum  Ka- 
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!)3iiiroh  M  it  theil  was — '  which  combinet  the  Law  aod  the  Prophets  with    APPEK.  B. 
he  wiitiogt  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  draws  her  £uth  from 
iheni...' 

This  bdng  the  case  we  might  expect  that  Tertullian  would  reject  that  Ths  pteutiar 
ihich  ifl  not  proTed  by  Scripture^,  and  bid  such  as  tampered  with  the  ^i^ltSt. 
Saored  Volume  '  fear  the  woe  destined  for  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from  adv.  Hwmog. 
if  while  he  himself  'adores  its  fulness  which  reveals  the  Worker  and  the  ^' 
rorke ;'  which  admits  of  wide  application,  and  universal  reference ;  for  '  all  <f«  Aofr.  Mul.  8. 
Scripture  is  fit  for  edification,  being  inspired  by  God.'    Nay  more,  he  even 
idnks  that  '  the  Scriptures  were  so  arranged  by  the  will  o(  God,  that  they  de  Pratr. 
DBight  afford  materials  for  heretics,  since  it  is  written  that  heresies  must  be,  -^|^(  ^t* 
vhich  oonld  not  be  without  the  Scriptures.*  .   ,   ^ 

In  his  principles  of  Interpretation  Tertullian  exhibits  an  equal  sense  of  Ths  InUrpre- 
the  truthfulness  and  depth  of  the  Bible.     'The  language  of  the  Prophets,'  ^^^^^^ 
be  aaysy  when  arguing  from  their  language  on  the  Resurrection,  'is  gene*  ^^^^'^^ 
rally  jJlegoric  and  figurative,  but  not  always;. ..many  of  their  words  can  be 
maintained  in  a  naked  and  simple  sense*.    But  nevertheless  in  other  places' 
be  admits  the  mystical  import  even  of  numbers,  and  traces  a  symbolism  of  adv.  Marc, 
khe  Apostolic  twelve,  in  the  twelve  founUntu  of  £lim,  the  twelve  gems  of  ^'''  ^^' 
the  High  Priest's  robe,  and  the  twelve  iUmei  selected  by  Joshua  from  the 
JonUn.     He  finds  a  figure  of  Holy  Baptism  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda —  de  Bapt,  5. 
though  this  was  efifeotive  only  once  a  year,  but  that  is  so  always;  and 
though  that  wrought  (operab<Uur)  temporal  health,  while  this  renews  (re- 
formal  eternal  vigour.    The  same  Sacrament  was  still  more  clearly  fore-  de  BapL  9- 
shewn  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as  'after  the  flood — ^the  Baptism  de  Bapt.  s. 
of  the  World,  so  to  speak — ^by  which  the  ancient  sins  of  man  were  cleared 
away,  the  dove  first  brought  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  so,  when  we  rise 
firom  the  Baptismal  font»  the  Dove — the  Holy  Spirit — flies  to  us,  sent  forth 
from  heaven,  where  the  Church  is  the  antitype  of  the  ark.' 

At  the  same  time  Tertullian  urges  us  to  employ  'the  rudder  of  inter-  Subject  to 
pretation,  ...for  no  divine  utterance  is  so  unconnected,  that  the  words  only  ^  ^'^v*'^* 
can  be  maintained,  and  not  their  general  bearing  (ratio);*  for  we  must 
adhere  '  to  the  rule  of  the  Church  (regula  Eedetia),  which  she  received  from  de  Fnreer. 
the  Apoetles,  and  the  Apostles  from  Christ,  and  Christ  from  God;'... while  ^^'  '^' 

1  Ct  <ie  Mtmog.  4.  Negat  Scriptora  quod  of  time'  (turn,  habet  Umpue  ceUmitatIi  (adv. 

aoB  notai ;  and  de  Cor.  Mil  3.  Prohibetar  Marc  l  8).    PantsBnas,  Novatian  and  Ire- 

qaod  BOO  vitro  est  penniisain.  lueoa,  seem  to  have  held  the  aame  doc- 

s  In  all  inch  caeet  TetinlUaa  seems  trlnei 
tftcUzied  to  destroj  the  primary  historical  >  Compare  his  explanation  of  Iia.  rlL 

Mfllmcnt  of  the  prophecy,  regarding  the  Non  solum  sonom  nomlnis  spectes  sed  et 

tmpioyweai  of  the  tenses  as  arbitrary,  8en8um...nobiscamDeas...;  spollaantem 

itece*  with  the  Deity  there  is  no  difference  Samaria  Ipsos  magos... ;  regemantem  As- 

Sf  time,  for  wHh  Him  eternity  ItMlf  brings  syriorum  Herodem  Intellige . . .  (adv.  Jf are. 

SD  time  to  the  same  uniform  relation'  (di-  UL  12).    Cf.  Just  M.  Dial  f  77. 
fiffU  vnifomum  tiaium  temporum)  {adv.  Se6  other  examples  adv.  Mare.  m.  11 

Marv, m.  6).    'Eternity  hath  no  dlTlsions 


WXBTO.  G08P. 
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de  Prater, 
Hmr.  19. 

1  Ctpsiah. 

PrtS* 
id. 


dtOrat^Dcm. 


[Ep.  xxad,  (S«) 

ip.  IviH.  (66) 
Y ;  cf,  Ep,  vi, 
(81)1. 
\Ep.  maoL  (16) 

de  Exhort, 
Mart.Prc^.l, 

id.  A, 


At  LapHt,  7. 

Kp,,MH,(66) 

5.6. 

Ep,  IvUi.  8. 

deOp,et 

Eleem.9. 


Ep.  Mii,  m 

6. 


Ep.  kBdH. 
U. 


we  zDAy  be  Mnired,  thai  '  where  there  ii  teen  to  be  troth  of  dinpliiM  sim 
CbristiMi  faith,  there  will  there  be  the  troth  of  the  Serifiiorei,  uid  of  inter 
pretation,  and  of  all  traditions'.' 

9.  Cyprian's  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  scaroely  less  exact,  though  ka 
express.  He  more  freqoently  shows  his  sense  of  the  valoe  of  the  '  divin* 
Boriptures'  by  qooting  their  testimonies',  than  by  fixing  their  anthority 
The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  to  him  'the  £b«ntaiiis  o 
divine  f olness  from  which  the  Christian  most  draw  strength  and  wisdom ; 
the  source  of  those  '  divine  commands  {moffiMeria)  by  which  God  has  too^ 
safed  to  tram  and  instruct  us,  that,  enlightened  by  his  pore  and  farigfal 
radiance,  we  may  hold  the  way  of  life  through  their  saving  mysteries*  {mert- 
mmla).  They  are  '  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  the  bulwark  of  our  £ut^ 
the  support  of  our  hearts,  the  guide  of  our  path,  the  safeg^oard  of  oor  talr^ 
tion.'  In  the  Scriptores  the  Christian  most  find  'the  tordi  which  skJl 
kindle  his  faith'  in  the  hour  of  danger;  'the  arms  with  which  he  shall  hea 
the  terrors  of  persecution  and  the  coming  of  Antichrist ;'  and  '  the  tnxMpet 
which  shall  rouse  him  to  the  battle.'  When  writing  to  future  mattfn, 
Cyprian  says,  '  that  his  poor  skill,  aided  by  divine  inspiration*,  shall  fariD^ 
forth  armour  for  them  from  the  precepts  of  the  Lord'...'  I  know,*  he  addi^ 
'that  the  intricacies  of  human  speech  munt  be  resMved,  and  only  tboK 
things  set  down  which  God  says,  and  by  which  Christ  exhorts  His  scrfwti 
to  martyrdom.'  We  read  in  his  writings,  again  and  again,  that  the  HoIt 
Spirit  spake  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Goif>el — by  Prophets,  Apostlei^  sad 
Evangelists.  'By  Him  the  Prophets  were  quickened  to  a  knofriedge  of  Uie 
future.'  By  Him  the  Apostles  teach  us,  '  what  they  learnt  ft^om  the  pn- 
cepts  of  the  Lord  and  heavenly  revdations'  {code$Ufmamamiati§),  being  'feO 
of  the  grace  of  the  inspiration  of  their  Master'  (dominiea  mtpiratiomU).  By 
Him  too,  according  to  the  promise,  the  Christian  answen  hia  aooossn  is 
the  boor  of  death ;  '  for  we  do  not  speak,  bot  the  Spirit  of  the  Fathsr,  vk> 
departeth  not  from  His  confessors,  and  Himself  speaketh  in  us,  and  skarKh 
oor  crown.'  And  thos  it  is  that  the  Power  of  (^od  Hves  in  the  Owrci, 
'  which,  like  Paradise,  indodes  within  her  walls  all  froit-bearing  trees,  wikk 
she  waters  with  four  rivers— «ven  the  four  Gospels,  and  on  which  die  poei^ 
with  a  heavenly  stream,  the  grace  of  a  saving  baptism^* 


I  Ct  Bp.  Kaje's  Ettajf  <m  TtrMUan, 
pp.  390-304;  and  espeeUUj  p.  197,  n.  (ed. 
S),  for  the  idea  of  primitive  'TradiUon'  in 
relation  to  the  doctriue  of  the  Eoglish 
Church.  ThiB  tradition  waa  merelj  her- 
mtnentic,  and  not  an  independent  loarce 
of  doctrine. 

>  Cyprian  composed  three  books  of 
'Testimouies,'  containing  a  selection  of 
texts  fh)m  Scripture,  arranged  for  doc- 
trinal purposes  at  the  request  of  a  ftlend. 

The  quotations  from  Cyprian's  oorre- 


■poDdeats  are  given  in  bndEVts.  I 

»  I  am  not  sure  that  Hai«d«]  is  i4|M| 
in  referring  these  words  to  the  Hdy  S^rj 
tores;  ct  Mp.  ixxm.  a  t  Ubsttaa  'te 
bono  patientia'  quantum  vstnlt  BOtfM 
mediocritas  ptrmiitmU  Dmum  d  M* 
mute  oonscripdmna. 

4  In  one  pUoe  Qypriaa  sssmi  tP  dwl 
disUncUon  between  the  wrttlacs  ef  thi 
Bibto:  'Much  hath  God  chosso  to  M 
spoken  and  heard  through  His  ftofkit^ 
jst  how  niadi  giuslsi  are  Iboas  «Qf4l 
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Yet  more;  the  teaching  of  Scripture — whether  by  Hiatory  or  Prophecy, 
by  Laws  or  Psalms, — is  full  of  deep  meauing,  and  its  spiritual  import  is 
perfect — 'the  Gt>spel  cannot  stand  in  part  and  fall  in  part/ — nor  is  it 
limited  in  its  application  like  the  doctrine  of  men ;  so  that  Cyprian  describes 
a  selection  of  texts  which  he  made  under  a  remarkable  similitude:  'they 
are,'  he  says,  *  as  the  very  wool  and  purple  from  the  Lamb  by  Whom  we  are 

redeemed  and  quickened,  of  which  each  may  make  for  himself  a  robe, 

that  having  covered  their  former  nakedness,  all  may  wear  the  dress  of 
Christy  arrayed  in  the  sanctification  of  heavenly  grace.*  Among  the  types 
which  Cyprian  quotes,  we  find  the  Church  prefigured  by  '  the  robe  without 
team,'  by  the  ark,  and  by  Rahab.  He  sees  a  spiritual  meaning  in  the 
account  of  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's  son,  from  which  he  deduces  the 
propriety  of  Infant  Baptism ;  and  discovers  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  'bread  and  wine,*  which  Melchisedec  offered  to  Abraham,  and,  again, 
in  the  blessing  of  Judah.  He  recognizes  alike  the  authority  and  the  mys- 
tery of  Scripture ;  and  declares  the  peculiar  and  lasting  functions  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Christian^. 

3.  Lastly,  the  sentiments  of  Cyprian  were  shared  by  the  other  bishops 
of  the  African  Church  of  his  time.  Li  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage,  on  the  rebaptization  of  heretics,  we  find  that  many  of  those  present 
based  their  judgments  expressly  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  using  such 
language'  as  shows  most  clearly  the  feelings  with  which  they  regarded  it'. 


APPEN.  B. 

Cf.  Ep.  Ixiz, 

(76). 

d6  Laptis,  20. 

de  Exhort 
Mart  PrcBf.  8. 


de  UnU, 

Ecele*.  T. 

jyp.  Ixix,  (76) 

2,4. 

Ep.  Ixiv.  (69) 

8. 

Ep.  IxUi.  4, 6. 


CONCIL. 

Cajithao. 


vliids  tiie  Son  of  God  speaketh— whidi  the 
Word  of  God,  who  was  in  the  Prophets, 
testiflath  by  His  own  voioe.'  De  OraL 
JMmuih 

^  In  connexion  with  Cyprian  we  may 
qoote  the  following  passage  fh)m  Fnua- 
LLUi  (Bp  of  OBeaarea  in  Capiwdoda) :  'The 
Divine  Word  sorpaaaes  the  nature  of  man, 
nor  can  the  soul  fonn  a  perfect  and  entire 
conception  of  it,  and  therefore  there  is  so 
great  a  nnmber  of  Prophets,  that  the  manl- 
foUnesa  of  DiTine  wiadom  may  be  diatri- 
boied  among  many.  Whence  also  [at  a 
hter  time]  the  first  is  m^ered  to  keep 
silence  in  prophesying,  if  a  revelation  shall 
hare  been  made  to  a  second.'  QCypr.]  Ep. 
LXXT.  ^.   It  would  be  impoaalble  to  find 


a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  separate 
purposes  of  the  sacred  writers. 

*  E.g.  *ScripturiB  Sanctae'  (5,  6,  74); 
*  Scriptur»  deiflcaa'  (8) ;  *  Hiereticoa— decer- 
pentee  sancta  et  admirabilia  Scripturanim 
verba  execrandos  censeo...'  (31) ;  'DivinsB 
Scripture'  (S3). 

»  The  very  remarkable  poem  of  Com- 
MODIAM — one  of  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  rude  Latin  now  remaining — Dffers 
the  same  kind  of  mystical  interpretations 
aa  TertnlUan  and  Cyprian.  For  instance, 
addressing  a  Jew,  he  says,  |39:  'Inspice 
Liam  typum  Synagogse,'  iic  So  again  he 
says:  'In  te  Apostolus  clamat,  immo 
Deus per  iUum'  (§  58). 
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APPBN.  B. 


Sect.  VL — The  Fathers  op  Alezandbia. 

AcmzriiLSL 


TkeAlezan- 
drineSchooL 


S  JToM.  i.  10. 


t«m;>.  p.  898 


^ra«.  azciv. 


Clxmbkb 


iStr.  «<.  8, 
164. 

i42. 


Sfr.  W.  8. 

I6T. 

<ir.  «r.  i.  8. 

fS8. 


Thi  dengiiB  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  in  founding  Alexandria  wen 
more  than  fulfilled.  He  wished  to  unite  in  that  city  the  East  and  West  by 
the  bonds  of  commerce  and  the  intercourse  of  daily  business ;  and  it  prored 
the  point  of  their  religious  contact,  and  the  centre  of  a  new  spiritual  Hfc 
The  faith  of  Palestine,  and  the  reason  of  Greece,  existed  there  side  by  sid^ 
till  they  were  prepared  to  receive  the  principle  of  a  combined  ritality  in  th« 
preaching  of  Christianity.  The  colony  of  Jews  at  Alexandria — '  the  gkry 
of  Israel,'  as  they  were  called — adopted  the  language,  and  learnt  the  doc- 
trines of  Greek  Philosophy ;  they  recognized  the  element  of  good  whidt  rX 
contained^,  and,  doubtless,  if  they  did  not  teach,  at  least  in  turn  soggeeted 
fresh  thoughts  to  its  masters.  The  Jewish  Rabbi  became  an  instmctflr 
of  the  .^JgypUan  king,  and  'the  entire  inteipretation  of  all  the  booka  of  the 
Law  (rCof  dtd  toO  p6fjLov  vdmuv)  was  completed  under  the  prince  sumamed 
Philadelphus.'  We  may  believe  that  the  later  writers  of  this  adx>ol  kut 
sight  of  the  stem  realities  of  Jewish  history,  and,  in  anticipation  of  a  wid«r 
future,  forgot  the  meaning  of  the  past ;  yet  even  Philo  profeoed  only  to 
follow  the  principles  and  patterns  of  men  of  old  time,  who  interpreted  alk- 
gorically  the  philosophy  of  their  fathers  (r^w  rdrpcor  ^iKoa^^U^  t>Xyrf 
povrrn) ;  and  the  writings  of  the  Apocrypha  exhibit  unequivocal  marks  of 
the  same  view  of  Scripture.  However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denxd 
that  the  views  of  the  allegoric  school  were  first  accepted  and  then  syvtema- 
tized  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  what  wa]i 
the  unscientific  criticism  of  Clement,  which  was  based  on  the  mere  lcelin| 
of  the  depth  of  the  sacred  writings,  was  reduced  to  symmetry  and  ordv  b; 
Origen,  whose  views  of  inspiration,  with  all  the  faults  of  his  Eastern  ardoor, 
are  perhaps  the  noblest  and  worthiest  which  have  ever  been  set  forth. 

I.  Clement's  doctrine  of  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  at  oooi 
rigid  in  its  primary  form  and  wide  in  its  general  application.  He  reoognisH 
the  working  of  Providence  in  the  moral  teaching  of  Greeks  and  Barfaariaa^ 
and  traces  the  origin  of  Pagan  philosophy  to  the  same  God  (d  rift  *EXX^mjc|i 
iffiKoao^at  dvHip  roit  *£XXi70'c)  Who  was  the  Author  of  the  Moaak  aa^ 
Christian  covenants,  and  compares  the  Jewish  prophets  with  those  aaos^ 
the  heathen  'whom  He  raised  up  as  prophets  in  their  own  dialect^  »«l 
separated  from  common  (xudoW)  men,  as  they  were  able  to  receiw  thi 
Divine  favour ;'  while  in  another  place  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  pkiks* 
phy  'a  peculiar  covenant'  {cXtm  ZiaBiiKfft  oUtUu)  given  to  the  Gre^a  on  whi4 

1  OldMHXMD,  Xia  ITorf  «.  a  10.  fi  18, 19L 
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might  be  built  the  philosopby  of  Christ ^'    But  it  wm  by  'the  masters  of   APPXN.  B. 

Israel'  Umt  God  led  men  properly  to  the  Messiah,  speaking  to  them  in  the  

Law*,  the  Psalms*,  and  the  Prophets^ ;  for,  'disregarding  the  lifeless  in-  § m. 

stniments— lyre  and  harp— the  Word  of  God  reduced  to  harmony  by  the  ^^^^'  *•  •  ^* 

Holy  %irit  not  only  this  world,  but  man  the  miorooosm,  hUk  hody  and  9oul, 

and  ao  makes  melody  to  God  through  that  many-voiced  instrument,  and 

ays  to  man:  Tbou  art  my  harp,  my  flute,  my  temple:  my  harp,  from  the 

liarmony  [of  many  notes]— my  flute,  irom  the  Spirit  that  breatheth  through 

thee-^my  temple,  irom  the  Word  that  dwelleth  in  thee...*  'Truly  of  man  id. 

the  Lord  wrought  a  glorious  living  instrument  alter  the  fashion  of  His  own 

image ;    one  which  might  give  every  harmony  of  God,  tuneful  and  holy* 

(VyoMT  8cou  va9apii/»itm,  i/ifu\h  koI  dyum,  ffwfAa,  inrepxSfffuot,  o6pd»ios 

X670f).     Thus  the  foundations  of  our  fiuth  rest  on  no  insecure  basis,  'for  Str,  If.  4, |  IS. 

we  have  received  them  from  God  through  the  Scriptures...  *  '  of  which  (<Sr  J^rotr,  ix.  fi  82. 

7pa^c2r)  not  one  tittle  shall  pass  away  without  being  acoomphshed ;  for  the 

mouth  of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit^  spoke  it'  (AdXiy^e  radra);  'and  we  Btr,  it  4, 1 12. 

have  beUeved  on  Him  through  His  voice:  and  he  that  believeth  on  the 

Word,  knoweth  that  the  thing  is  true,  for  the  Word  Is  truth;  but  he  that 

beHeveth  not  on  him  that  speaketh,  disbelieveth  God:*  for  he  disbelieveth 

'that  which  hath  been  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  salvation '  (rd  inrh  ^*  ^  1^> 

roC  ^(ov  wr€^/utTot  <rvmipUn  €lfni/i4pa). 

The  Gospel  dispensation  is  ^till  more  glorious  than  the  Law:  'the  Pro-  Thslf^eu  7m- 
phets  were  perfect  in  prophecy,  the  just  perfect  in  righteousness,... but  the  ^S^J^l 
Apostles  were  fulfilled  {reirXiipia/Uifoi)  in  all  things.'    Yet '  there  is  no  discord  j^^* 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  but  harmony,  for  they  both  proceed  from  §  im.      ' 
the  same  Author '  {hbt  Arrof  d/i^oSr  x<H^nY>^  ^o^  Kvplov),  '  differing  in  name  fitr.  ii.  6,  f  29. 
tod  time  to  suit  the  age  and  culture  of  their  hearers  {xctO'  iiKucloM  koI  rpoiro- 
vV  oLco^ofwcQt  i€iofUinu),  by  a  wise  economy,  but  one  potentially  {9wd^t)y' 
lince    '  the  faith  in  Christ  and  the  knowledge  (^i^cf)  of  the  Gospel  is  the  Str.  lo.  n, 
explanation  (^^i^Ti^ct)  and  fulfilment  of  the  Law'.*    In  all  the  Scriptures —  *  ^^' 
'in  the  Law,  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  blessed  Gospel* — 'which  are  rati-  Str.  iv.  1, 1 2. 
fled  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  power* — (icvplctt  o^at  i^  aMtrrelat  rtuf* 
roKpflcropac^)  we  '  have  the  Lord  as  the  spring  of  our  teaching,  Who,  by  the  str.  vii.  Iff, 
firious  miniil^tions  of  His  servants,  in  tundry  timet  and  in  divert  mannert  ' 
from  b^inning  to  end  guides  the  course  of  knowledge.' 

Clement  is  not  inclined  to  undervalue  human  learning,  yet  he  adds  that  Tfu  relation 
'the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord  is  necessary  for  the  demonstration  jfi^^''^*'^  ^ 
of  what  the  Christian  teacher  brings  forward;*  and  as  they  are  the  basis  ^'^Ih!^^' 

I  tin  fDiutration  Clement  quoiee  the  ^dXkn  iU  AmffiZ  vtfX  rod  c«p^  A/ywr 

K^v)p«  lUrpov.  HeMeertsezpUdtljUia  (Pn  zlv.  8  aq.). 

iMptratlon  of  thie  work  (Sir.  vi.  IM 128),  «  Fro&qpt  vm.  |  TSL    ItptpJme  M  4 

M wvUssUiat of  the  Sbephefd of  Hennas  •pofifnfv...M«AAor  M  ir  1^  t4  ^Fyier 

•  121).  wptvitm.  iwti9iK¥9Vt  rbr  $t6tr. 

t  5»r.iLS3»|lML  •  Ct  iMr.  vn.  16,  |  103;  Adwnhr.  in 

*  P«eL  n.  li^  f  UO.    'O  JUyof  rovTO  P€tHMp.l^.i.li;  radag.m.li,%9L 
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APPBN.  B.    of  otir  tpiritual  knowledge  ao  are  they  also  the  meaas  of  qmokeoiDg  oar 

rrrrm      spiritual  vimoii.    'The  OhristlaD  trainiiiff  exenifes  our  mind  and  awakens 

our  utelligence,  begetting  in  us  an  inquiring  and  sagacious  spint  {kyxprnm^ 

^ffTuc^),  through  that  true  philosophy  which  we  hare  found*  or  rather 

received  from  Him  Who  is  the  Truth  {riw.,,Tap*  oMjt  r^t  dXif^e(as  txmtv 

61  /tiVrcu).    We  may  have  fallen  from  our  original  gloiy,  yet  Qemeiit  bids 

iSt  i.  1, 1 10.     those  '  whose  mental  eye  has  been  dulled  by  evil  rearing  and  instroctioB  to 

oome  to  their  proper  light,  seeking  the  truth  which  sets  forth  that  which  is 

unwritten  in  writing '  {iwi  rV  dXi^ccar  tV  f^pd^oit  r^  dypa^  hfkaSn^ ; 

8tr,  vii.  16,      and  to  come  with  humility,  for  '  some  patch  together  divers  fabricatinns 

*  ^*  and  falsehoods  that  they  may  seem  to  reject  the  Scriptures — that  is,  ^ 

Str.vii.  16,      Holy  Spirit — with  a  show  of  reason;' — with  patienoe,  for  some  'have 

refused  to  admit  them  alter  a  superficial  perusal,  having  lacked  the  aeal  tt 

8^.  vU,  16,      penetrate  the  depth  of  their  meaning;' — and  with  obedience,  'for  he  eeaaa 

to  be  a  man  {Oiipitm  yhotro),  so  to  speak,  who  spurns  the  tradition  of  the 


Ohurch,  and  lightly  turns  aside  (droo-iripn^af)  to  the  opinionfl  of  ] 

heresies.'    And  then  he  says,  quoting  the  words  of  St  Paul  (i  Tim.  m.  is't 

Protr,  ix,  1 87.  <the  Scriptures  are  truly  Holy,  for  they  are  writings  which  make  ns  hdkj 

and  make  us  godlike  (rd  UporoMOrra  xcd  OeovouHkrra  ^pd^i^utra) ;  aad  of 

these  holy  writings  and  words  the  Bible  is  composed,  which   the  mae 

Apostle  calls  inspired  by  Ood,  being  mrful  far  doctrine,  for  rqfrotf,  fwr 

correction,  for  inHruction  in  righteoutneee,* 

Interpreta-  The  method  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  the  Alezaadime  FiAwi 

serves  to  place  their  view  of  Inspiration  in  the  clearest  light;  for  it  wv 

not  to  them,  as  it  might  seem  now,  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity,  but  an 

earnest  search  after  a  wider  and  more  certain  knowledge  (ypQ^a),    flmniat 

maintains  the  existence  of  an  allegoric  meaning  throughout  the  wliole  of 

f^^'  ^^*        the  Bible,  whose  deeper  mysteries  are  only  seen  'by  the  light  whidi  dawns 

on  those  who  are-  truly  initiated  in  knowledge,  and  seek  the  truth  in  love.' 

The  Law.  'Moses,'  he  tells  us,  '  was  a  living  law  guided  by  the  gracious  Word '  (wA^m 

fliU  ^         ^M^of  ^V  XPV^rrf  X679  Kv^pmiiiOfot),  so  that  his  writings  are  still  loll  id 

fil^V.  instruction,  though  their  literal  acceptation  has  passed  away^.    Hie  dsteSs 

H  M;  86. '        of  patriarchal  history',  and  the  proportions  of  the  Jewish  Tabemaofe',  are 

1  Ct  5^.  Q.  15,  f  67.    The  Ten  Com-  eooa  truth  (t^  ovreytaMt,  iMac).   8^.t,l^ 

msndments  have  a  phUotophic  as  well  ma  H  90,  SL 

natural  ■eiue;—*ETea  the  two  tables  may  *  HegivesadelailadexplaiMtMicft^ 

be  a  prophecy  of  the  two  Oovenaata'  8tr,  sjmboUim  of  the  Tabemade:  a^.  v.  I^S 

VL  16,  H 133  sqq.  tqq.    Thus  the  haagingi  wfakk  oovcni  it 

t  For  instance,  he  explains  the  history  indicated  that  its  mysteries  ««ra  vded; 

of  Abraham  in  the  following  way— appa-  the  cortain  over  the  Jk9e  pOlan  (tka  tv* 
lently  after  Philo :  Dirlne  Wisdom  (8arah) 


brings  no  fkidt  at  first  to  the  beUever  the  worids  of  sense  and  1 

(Abraham),  and  so  while  he  is  still  vigor-  fow  pUlan  which  dtrided  the  B«|y  <t 

ous  he  is  induced  to  apply  himself  to  Holies  fhnn  the  Saactaaiy,  stgnttUd  th« 

worldly  learning  (the  Egyptian  Hagar),  but  four  Corenaata  and  the  SKted  Kaaa  of 

afterwards  she  gives  birth  to  a  spontan-  Ood. 
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B^nificant  to  the  Christuui  philoBopber  {ypiacriKhi},     Even  the  admisnon    APPIN.  B. 
of  Pialms  into  the  Sacred  Canon  suggefits  the  idea  '  of  the  hannony  of  the  """ 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  of  the  Gkwpel  and  the  Apoctlee,  in  the  Church,  and  §  $8.        ' 
of  that  under-current  of  mdody  which  flows  on  through  all  the  changes  of 
persona '  (r^  re  (nro^pfimnaM  rV  "^o^  iKotrrop  trpo^Hfrrpf  icard  rdf  /icramTdi^ 
rc«s  rwv  Tpocikww  ffvnpHoM^,    But  'it  would  be  a  long  task  to  go  throi^  Str,  v,  ff,  1 8S. 
all  the  details  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  are  expressed  in  riddles, 
for  almoet  the  whole  of  Scripture  speaks  to  us  in  this  oracular  language/ 
yet  moat  deeply  and  fully  in  the  books  of  the  new  Covenant. 

'The  Saviour  teaches  His  disciples  nothing  after  a  merely  human  T%«Oo8peL 
famhion,  but  all  things  by  a  Divine  and  mystic  wisdom;... for  even  those  §5. 
things  which  seem  to  have  been  expressed  simply,  still  are  found  to  require 
as  much  attention,  nay  even  more  than  what  was  spoken  enigmatically,  on  * 

acoount  of  the  exceeding  excess  of  meaning  in  them.'    His  works^  and 
words'  alike  convey  ever-new  lessons  to  those  who  search  for  them ;  hence 
it  is  neoeasary  in  reading  Scripture  to  regard  the  general  scope  and  the 
particalar  phrase,  for  'the  careful  distinction  of  words  and  hcU  produces  Str.  vL  10, 
great  light  in  our  souls,  and  we  must  needs  listen  attentively  to  those  single 
eocpreaaions  sdiich  convey  many  significations,  and  to  the  single  ngnificatioa 
of  many  words  together.'    Thus,  by  the  continual  advances  of  Faith,  we 
gmin  the  mystical  sense'  of  the  Bible,  while  'the  unwritten  tradition  of  the  Str.  vL  15, 
written  Word*,  given  by  the  Saviour  Himself  to  the  Apostles,  is  handed  '  ^'^'  ^'  '  ** 
down  even  to  us,  being  inscribed  on  new  hearts  according  to  the  renewing 
of  the  Book  by  the  Power  d  God '  (icard  H)v  drairalra^^ir  roC  fitfilUov), 

This  inner  teaching  Clement  regards  as  useful  for  our  moral  training,  Ths  ute  of 
and  necessary  from  the  nature  and  aim  of  Beveh^on.     'The  Scriptures  maat^^ 
conceal  their  meaning  {ixiKp^Trrorrai  rhv  wow)  that  we  may  be  led  to  inquire  ^T^^ 
from  the  commencement  of  our  course,  and  be  ever  vigilant  in  the  invesU-  }  ije.       ' 
gatiun  of  the  words  of  salvation...;'  'their  character  is  figurative  (xopa- 
/3oXiic6f),  because  the  Lord,  though  He  was  not  of  the  worid  (noaiuKbs), 
came  to  men  as  if  He  were  of  the  worid,  endued  with  every  [human]  virtue, 
and  purposed  to  lead  man — the  foster-brother  of  the  world— by  the  way  of 
knowledge  to  pursue  the  intelligible  and  absolute,  rising  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  sphere'  (JiieXXci'  rbw  ir6rrpo4>op  rod  K6cfMV  SjfdpuTOP  M  rd  potfrik  koI 
K^piu  &&  rift  yniactm  &pdyti9  ix  Kbcfwv  tit  Kb^puop).    Consequently  '  there  ^,  tL 


§125. 


1  Ct  Ser.  VI.  11,  i  94.  It  is  •  nstaral  tradition  which  repre- 

s  CI  Str.  IT.  4,  f  15.  sents  James  and  John  and  Peter  as  imme- 

s    Cf.  fir.  66k    h  tnrr^p  ro^  airovnUovt  diately  instnicted  by  our  Lord  after  His 

ttSounccr  ra  itkp  wpcSra  rwunSv  xol  fiwrt-  Resurrection,  and  the  others  through  them. 

«Mr,   r«  M  wmpa  wapafioKutm  icol  f/wf-  GUm.  Alex.  ap.  Saseb.  H,  S.  XL  1,  3;  ct 

^d,^^,  tJL  a  TiUra  tn4mf  koI  yviumq  Kotn^  5(r.  VI.  8, 1 68. 

,i4wM.    Generally  (Cf.  Str.  vi.  15,  I  132)  ♦  Cf.5«r.vn.l7,§106.  This  was  the  key 

Ctement  only  notices  two  senses  of  Scrip-  («A«fe)  of  the  true  belieTer.  whik  the  nia- 

turv:  in  5«r.  I.  28,  §  179,  he  a^Mars  to  believer  has  a  fislse  key  (^rrucAsif). 

oonaider  tftree. 
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APPBN.  B.  itre  difficulties  in  the  Bible,  yet  aU  things,  we  read  (Prov.  f  liL  9),  mn  jlam 
to  thote  vho  understand,  that  is,  to  all  who  receive  and  ever  preeerre  ti» 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  made  dear  hj  Caiiist, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church  {iKKXfiiriaffTtKbs  KOMii^f),  whidi  croniisti  in 
the  perfect  combination  of  all  the  notes  and  harmonies  (wm^a  ml  ^1^ 
^wla)  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  the  Testament^  detivered  at  the 
«  presence  of  the  Lord.' 
s.  Origin.  9.    Hitherto  we  have  collected  the  scattered  hints  and  implied  aasamp- 

tions  of  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  found  in  th« 
works  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  we  have  still  *  more  diffiaA 
task  before  us  in  the  examination  of  the  direct  arguments  and  definite  ooa* 
elusions  of  the  great  teacher  of  Alexandria, — of  him  whose  pn^wr  nane  ii 
^  said  to  mean  the  '  Son  of  Light,*  and  whose  labours  earned  for  him  the  titk 

of  '  Adamantine.'  The  fortunes  of  Origen  during  his  lifetime  »ptly  prt- 
figured  the  £&te  of  his  writings.  His  zeal  was  accounted  infatuatioii,  and 
his  learning  turned  to  *  reproach.  Though  he  was  known  to  have  icdaiaied 
the  wandering,  and  to  have  refuted  the  malicious,  yet  he  was  driven  £roB 
the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  very  city  where  he  had  preached  Christ  e& 
the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  and  strengthened  his  father  to  endnre 
the  terrors  of  martyrdom.  Though  '  countless  doctors,  priests,  and  eos- 
fessors'  proceeded  from  his  school,  he  was  himself  arraigned  as  a  hsretie 
and  convicted ;  though  he  was  the  friend  and  teacher  of  sjunts',  his  salva* 
tion  was  questioned  and  denied.  For  many  centuries  he  was  oondeDBsd 
almost  universally  by  the  Western  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  advow 
judgment  of  Jerome.  In  later  times  Picus  of  Mirandola'  ventured  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  great  Father :  the  thesis  was  suppressed,  but  the 
author  remained  uncensured ;  indeed,  a  pious  lady  was  said  to  have  reeeived 
a  revelation  not  long  before,  which  seemed  to  assure  her  of  the  foigivenoM 
of  Samson,  Solomon,  and  Origen.  This  hope,  however,  in  the  case  of  tht 
last  was  admitted  apparently  by  few ;  and  Baronius^  expresses  his  smprise 
that  any  doubt  of  his  condemnation  could  be  raised  after  the  sentenoe  of 
Anastasius. 

It  is  not  our  object  now  to  enter  at  all  into  the  general  opinionB  asd 
character  of  Origen :  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  listen  to  his  own  words 
about  Holy  Scripture,  and  if  we  find  in  them  a  deep  and  soKd  fousdatioa 
of  truth  constructed  with  earnestness  and  wisdom, — unaptly  cmwned,  it 
may  be,  with  the  fantastic  structures  of  a  warm  and  hasty  imaginataoo,— it 
is  possible  that  we  may  be  led  to  regard  his  other  labours  with  charitj,  if 

1  Aco^ifinv.    Ct  dt  IH9.  Bert,  f  3;  Orag.  Scriptare,  fto.  whkh  bean  the  ttUt  of 

N78S.  ap.  Suieer.  •.  v.  i|  MrwvffToc  3ta-  PhUocaUa.     Hiiet»  OngmiaMm,  x.  i  M> 

0^,  giTesallstofthepapflsofOrigva. 

«   Gregory  ThaumatargUB  and   BmU  *  Huet,  Origtniana,  XL  4,  S,  11 

oompUed  (he  adminble  selection  of  pas-  *  Hoet,  Orii/eniaM,  XL  4^  S,  SL 

nges  from  Origen's   wriUnga   on   Holj 
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not  with  gntitude,  uid  to  remember  that  his  erron  refer  to  questions  which    APPBN.  B. 
had  not  in  his  time  been  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  

The  work  'on  Principles'  {Ttpi  dpx^)*  which  supplied  the  enemies  of  GmmU view 
Origen  with  the  richest  store  of  objections,  contains  also  the  most  complete  li^H^^ 
▼iew  of  his  Theory  of  Inspiration.    At  the  commencement  of  the  first  book 
he  aasomes  the  doctrine  as  acknowledged  by  aU  Christians,  and  in  the  last 
he  supports  it  by  a  profound  and  independent  proof,  which  in  later  times 
toggested  the  'Analogy'  of  Butler.      'Truly,'  he  says,   'it  is  most  evi-  dePriM^i. 
denUy  preached  in  the  Churches  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  each  of  ^^'^'  ^*  - 
the  Saints,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  that  the  same  Spirit  was  present  in 
those  of  old  time  as  in  those  who  were  inspired  at  the  coming  of  Christ;' 
for  'Christ,  the  Word  of  €k>d,  was  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,... and  by  id.  i.  1. 
His  ^irit  they  spake  and  did  all  things.'    By  the  help  of  this  illuminating  id,  iv,  15. 
Power  the  ministers  of  truth  explained  the  hidden  mysteries  in  the  life  and 
actions  of  man ;  unfolded  the  workings  of  God's  Providence  in  Creation 
and  Redemption ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  edified  the  simple  and  unlearned 
by  instructive  narratives.    The  true  God  acted  on  the  prophets  to  enlighten  e.  C«U.  vii.  4. 
and  strengthen  them,  and  not  to  cloud  or  oonfuse  their  natural  powers,  like 
ihe  Pythian  Deity,  who  was  akin  to  those  dsemons  which  Christians  are 
wont  to  drive  out  by  prayers  and  adjurations;  for  the  divine  messengers 
'  by  the  contact  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  their  soul  (did  rijt  rpbs  riiv  yf^vx^w 
oi^wr  d^^v  fo^  KaXovfi4pov  iylov  wpt^fiaroij^  so  to  speak,  gained  a  keener 
and  a  dearer  intuition  of  spiritual  truth '  {dioparixiiyrepoi  rbif  vow  [Eth.  Nic, 
Ti.  6]  KoX  rV  ^vxV  'KofiTpSrepoi) ;  and  they  thus  became  more  perfect  men 
as  weU  as  wiser  seers. 

The  details  of  the  Cosmogony  and  the  records  of  the  chosen  people  were,  lu  pretence 
in  Origen's  judgment,  as  truly  written  by  the  inspiration  of  Divine  Wisdom  %}i^tur^  ^ 
as  the  works  of  the  Prophets.    He  assumes  that  *  the  records  of  the  Gospels  dt  Princ  iv. 
are  oraeUi  of  the  Lord,  pure  oracles  aa  silver  purified  seven  times  in  the  fire*  jn  Vu 
(Ps.  xiL  6),  and  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  their  minutest  details ;  while  S^'Jwf *m--. 
they  are  without  error,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  '  that  they  were  accurately  xv.  8. 
written  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit....'    The  opening  words  of^^^  ^^' 
St  Luke's  Gospel  seem  to  him  to  prove  and  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Inspi- 
ration:  they  'attempted'  {<hr€xeipri9w)  to  write  histories  who  did  so  with-  Hom.  i,  in 
out  the  gift  of  God's  grace  (x<tfW<  x<V^Ami''«»)  J   our  Evangelists  did  not  ^^' 
'  attempt'  that  which  they  did  by  the  motion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {9ypa}//e»  i^ 
iyiov  Kipo^iupoi  irpe^/uiTot),  and  their  books  only  we  receive  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  of  God.     Yet  more,  Origen  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  In  (he 
the  Christian  receives  the  words  of  Paul  as  the  words  of  God  ^  for  he  was  ^P*^'^^ 
made  fit  {UeuwBels)  to  be  a  minister  of  the  new  Covenant,  not  of  the  letter,  Comm.  ^ 
but  of  the  spirit    They  only,  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  will  find  contradictions  '^'^  ^^'^  '• 

1  Gt  Horn,  vn.  in  LevU.  f  4.  Mihl  bontim  est,  et  ex  divinls  scriptaris  mean- 
sstem  ticnt  Deo  et  Domino  nostro  Jesa  dam  ipsomm  tnuUtionem  intelUgentiam 
Cfaristo  ita  et  ApottolU  «^iis  adhflBrere       capere. 
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APPBN.  B.    in  the  Apostle's  writings  '  who  sever  the  one  doctrine  of  the  Faith  into  the 

"Z,         7~        diverse  opinions  of  sects,  and  examine  only  those  testimanies  of  Scriptufs 

Rom,  Lib,  m,  which  support  their  peculiar  view,  regardless  of  the  full  and  perfiBct  meuiing 

'*  of  such  passages  as  exhibit  the  opposite  side  <^  the  truth  *  («  dmerm  mmun£S. 

But  again,  he  notices  that  St  Paul  speaks  some  things  in  his  own  penoa 

Cfymim.  in        which  do  not  possess  the  same  authority^ ;  and  he  seems  to  consider  that 

^n.    cm.     ^^  inspiration  of  the  Epistles  generally  is  derived  from  the  Gospeb,  fer 

de  Prine,  ifk     they  are  a  Gospel  in  another  form.     Yet  still  they  are  not  less  pregnant  in 

meaning  than  the  otho'  parts  of  Scripture,  though  to  some  they  may  seem 

more  plain  than  the  kiiUme  and  prophetic  books,  but  are  full  of  tbe 

elements  of  the  mightiest  and  most  manifold  thoughts.     Sudi  is  the  variety 

which  we  find  in  the  Bible,  yet  aU  parts  combine  into  one  harmonious  whole: 

Wal,  I L]       '  there  are  many  sacred  writings,  yet  there  is  but  one  Book :  there  are  fear 

Jo^r<i.p.90.  EvAngeliats,  yet  their  histories  form  but  one  Gospel:'  they  all  conspire  to 

(HiMf.)  one  end,  and  move  by  one  way.    All  the  sacred  volumes  '  breathe  the  SpixH 

Jermn,  xasL  1  of  fulness,  and  there  is  nothing,  whether  in  the  Law  or  in  the  Prophets,  ia 

the  Evangelists  or  in  the  Apostles  (nvt  in  Bvangdio  Me  in  ApothU\ 

which  does  not  descend  from  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Majesty.     Ev«d  at 

the  present  time  the  words  of  fulness  speak  in  Holy  Scripture  to  those  who 

have  eyes  to  see  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of 

God.' 

AUScHpture         We  may  call  the  Gospd  Hhe  first-fruits  of  the  Scriptures*,'  or  'tht 

o/^  inHrue^    elements  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church ;'  we  may  beUeve  that  *  the  divinity  of 

Comm.  in        the  prophetic  revelations,  and  the  Sfnritual  meaning  of  the  Law,  dioDe 

6.  forth  by  the  dwelling  of  Jesus  on  earth,'  and  that  there  were  no  dsar 

de  Princ  it,     py^ofg  of  yj^  inspiration  (^coirreArTovt)  of  the  writings  of  the  old  Covenjuit 

before  that  time ; — yet  the  Christian — who  has  recognized  in  his  own  Faitk 

the  fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  and  received  the  substance  which  the  Lav 

Horn.  inNum,  shadowed, — will  prise  equally  all  '  the  words  of  God.'     '  We  cannot  say  of 

***^  ^  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {Spiritut  Saneta  liUera)  that  anything  in 

them  IB  otiose  or  superfluous,  even  if  they  seem  to  some  obscure.'    We 

iTom.aswte.     cannot  believe  that  there  is  'one  jot  or  tittle  written  in  the  Scrqitaret 

(p/^Tio.)  '*'*^*^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^**  ®^"  ^^^^  ^^®"  ^^  ^^^  ^®^  ^  emptoy  it' 
The  fault  is  om  own  if  'the  rock  \d  stumbling'  remain,  for  we  shall  indeed 
'  find  connexion  (oi^ip  wapiSxti)  and  use  in  all  that  has  been  written,  if  «e 
give  heed  to  our  reading,  and  pass  over  no  letter  without  examinatioo  and 

1  HLb  langoftge  at  times  seems  incon-  Paulas  et  SUvanua  et  Timothens.  (L& 

Bistent,  unless  we  observe  this  distinction  m.  ttX    Ct  Hem,  u.  in  BuA>  l;  Bm. 

between  the  personal  and  general  contents  xhx.  <n  Lha  ;  d«  OrmL  %.%%, 
of  the  EpisUes.    For  instance,  he  says  of  «  Comei.  ia  Joan,  t  i.    xp^  t  ^ 

the  '  Epistle  to  Romans'  iPrtf.  in  Ep.  ad  tiUtmi  ov  tovt^  tlfoi  iwapxi'^  m^  vpMiv 

Rom.):  Videtur  Apostolus  in  hac  epistola  yiyyiiiiA,    Urni  yup  ro^  vafrrac  fls^swt 

perfectior  ftilsse  quam  in  aeteris,  quoting  avo^pcroi  ^  dwapxit  *^  ^  wmffm  ti 

1  Cot.  Ix.  27;   PhU.  ilL  10,  13.     Again:  ufMroyip^mta, 
Scribunt  ThesssJonicensibus  in  verbo  Dei 
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mquiiy.'    Aa  in  the  natural  worid  the  skill  of  the  Creator  is  not  only  seen    appkn.  B. 
in  the  stan  of  heaven,  but  in  the  organization  and  life  of  the  meanest "         .    _ 
insect,  and  in  the  straotore  of  the  smallest  plant,  'so  too  we  conceive  of  all  ^  4. 
that  has  been  recorded  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (r  A  i^  hrirpolat  iP^^^-  ».) 
ToO  iylov  rpt^ftarot  dtfayeypofifUya),  beHeving  that  the  divine  (Upas)  fore- 
knowledge, which  supplies  superhuman  wisdom  to  the  race  of  man  by  the 
Scriptures  (did  tup  ypa/i/idTup),  has  placed,  so  to  speak,  the  seeds  of  saving 
trntha  in  each  letter  as  far  as  possible... ;  at  least  whoever  has  once  received 
theae  Scriptures  as  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  the  world,  must  expect  to  find 
in  them  all  the  difficulties  which  meet  those  who  investigate  the  system  of 
the  tiiuverse.' 

Origen  rests  his  proof  of  Inspiration  on  the  influence  of  the  Sacred  Theproqfqf 
books,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.     Other  legisUtors  besides  Moses,  ae^J^YSutii.  1. 
and  other  teachers  besides  Christ,  he  tells  us,  framed  laws  and  systems 
whidk  they  would  gladly  have  propagated  through  the  world,  but  the 
Jewish^  and  Christian  Creeds  alone  have  spread  successfully,  in  spite  of 
national  prejudices  and  religious  persecution.     Moreover,   he  adds,  the  de  Prine,  iv.  S. 
n^idity  with  which  Christianity  was  promulgated  proves  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Christian  word*,   'which  is  preached  in  the  whole  world,  so  that 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  wise  and  foolish,  profess  the  doctrines  of  our  Faith.' 
Again :  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  abound  with  predictions  of  de  PHnc  iv, 
the  Advent  and  Beign  of  Christ,  and  foreshadow  the  desolation  of  Judah, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  Gentile  Church'.    The  fulfilment  of  these  by  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  course  of  Christianity  '  has  placed  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  beyond  a  doubt,  and  raised  the  veil  from  the  face  of  Moses.' 
Such  are  the  outward  proofs  for  the  unbeliever;  the  Christian,  however, 
wiU  rest  his  fidth  on  the  teaching  of  the  Church.    The  Bible  b  the  bulwark 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  its  guardian.    That  alone  is  to  be  believed  ^Sj^S^  \ 
as  truth  which  accords  with  the  apostolic  'tradition^  handed  down  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Church,  by  order  of  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and 
even  now  abiding  in  the  Churches.' 

The  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  a  plenary  Inspi-  Objeetioni  to 
ration  Origen  answers  by  analogies  from  Life,  from  Nature,  and  from 
Providence,  as  Ireneeus',  in  a  more  general  way,  had  done  before  him. 
The  anthropomorphic  language  of  Scripture  he  compares  with  our  own  «•  Cdt.  iv.  11, 
mode  of  addressing  children,  suitably  to  their  understanding,  to  secure  their 

1  JH  Prineip.  rr.lt    Hoowl  M  'EAAa>      abMhitely  Origen  identifies  the  Christisn 
Ui  fimpfiapo9  i  ««ra  nji^  otMiiMrif r  ii(K»»       Books  and  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
^^JWrof  ax««  *MV6»W.  wtmAMr^mit   Todt  »    The  foUowing  ve   ttie   prophecies 


warp^fotft    v6fU)mt   ecu  M^u^ofUyovt  9«c4t, 


which  he  quotes:  Oen.  xlix.  10;  Hoa.  lit 


Ui  rZ    u^^B^niat  «!r   liwrod   Xp^       Ps.  IxxiL  (Ixxi)  7,  8 ;  IsiO.  vli  M ;  riiL  9; 
Kmi  mt    iMntma/t  tup    hhtov   i^pumm       j^c  ^.  2 ;  Dan.  Ix.  84. 

Ttt'i.  worth  whUe  remarking  how  *Ctp.4W.n.l.  -ap-SM. 
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benefit,  and  not  to  exhibit  our  own  capacity  (Dent.  L  31) ;  though  itin  far 
the  spiritoal  it  has  also  a  spiritual  meaning  oontuned  in  the  nmple  wordi, 
if  we  know  how  to  hearken  to  them.  Again;  we  have  already  aeen  that 
outward  insignificance  is  no  ground  for  disparaging  the  marrelloos  beantj 
of  the  least  being  in  the  natural  creation ;  and  the  same  holds  true  in  tkt 
Bible.  And  thirdly,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  PnmdcBei 
which  we  cannot  yet  solve,  as,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  Teooooai 
animals,  still  we  do  not  for  this  reason  speak  against  the  Author  of  natnra, 
but  wait»  if  haply  we  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  know  that  about  whidi  vt 
now  reverently  withhold  our  judgment;  and  so  too  in  the  divine  Soriptarei 
are  many  things  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  yet  dare  not  condemn ;  boi 
'  as  the  doctrine  of  Gk>d*s  Providence  is  not  destroyed  {xptwKowurm^  bj  00 
ignorance  on  particular  points  when  we  have  once  rightly  admitted  it,  so 
likewise  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  extends  through  than  al, 
remains  undisturbed,  though  our  weakness  cannot  in  each  special  phnn 
master  the  hidden  glory  of  the  truths  concealed  under  simple  and  oootonpt* 
ible  language^.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  Origen  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible  as  taught  by  the  universal  Church ;  in  like  mannsr  be 
tells  us  that  her  principles  of  Interpretation  were  fixed,  though  there  wov 
variations  in  private  judgment  from  the  earliest  times.  '  It  is  a  point  ia 
her  teaching  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  the  [^»irit  of  Qod,  sad 
admit  not  only  of  the  obvious  meaning,  but  of  another  nnperoeited  bj 
many*;  for  those  details  which  are  written  are  the  forms  of  certain  mpr 
teries  and  the  images  of  divine  things,  and  in  this  the  opinion  of  the  vb<^ 
Church  is  one,  that  every  part  of  the  Law  is  spiritual...'  'The  simplest 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  these  mystic  dispensations',  and  the  moft 
sagacious  (oi  e^yi^/iorcs  jccU  ILtv^)  confess  that  they  do  not  undentud 
them.* 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Origen's  system  of  Interpretation  is  the  msb* 
tenance  of  a  threefold  sense  in  Scripture  generally ;  he  finds  indieatioBt 
of  this  principle  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  msinttini 


1  When  defending  the  rude  style  of  the 
Scripturee  upon  the  ground  of  their  popa- 
Uritj,  Origen  adds  (c  Clete.  vi.  S):  iari 
yovy  lUhf  thf  itht  IIAarwra  ht  x'fi^  ^^ 

*Evuen}ror  ma  Airt  rm¥  tvx^yruv  icat  ^o«^i^ 

M^OfU^mp  TTt  avb  Twr  Aiywr  aanov  /faA- 
TuioMK.  Any  nationAl  literature  would 
ftomlih  ft  paralleL 

s  Thit  spiritual  aenie  ia  granted  bj  the 
Spirit  to  the  Ohorch.    JTom.  in  I««.  v.  S. 

a  The  inttftDcea  he  quotes  will  beat 
explain  his  meaning:  Oen.  xix.  3(^—98; 


Oen.xvL;  Geo.  xxix.;  G«n.xxx. 

«  For  instance,  fh>m  the  MoMkUstoiy. 
he  refers  to  the  constnictloa  of  the  Aik 
(the  Chnreh)  *with  lower,  Beoood,aad  thfei 
stories'  (Horn.  XL  <«»  Ooi.  f  C);  frees  the 
Law,  to  Levi!  viL  9:  GUbaaos  1 
sui  formam  prof^dlon. 
Sartago  ee  que  d  frequenter  1 
explioaii  poasont  Cntkolas 
palam  sunt. ..  (Horn.  V.  te  LsvL  H  fr«B  t^ 
ProTerba,  to  Prov.  xxiL  aa,  SI  (LXX.);  sai 
again,  ttom.  the  Ooepel,  to  the  Am  loavw 
in  the  parable,  Lake  xl  fi^  6  (JTask  v.  ia 
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tbftt  IS  'man  ooniifltfl  of  body,  soul,  and  sptiit,  bo  too  doei  Holy  Scriptare,    APPEN.  B. 
which  has  been  granted  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  man^  ;*  and  thus  the  .   .^^^    "^ 
simple  may  be  edified  by  the  hodif  (ff&fui),  the  more  advanced  by  the  «m/  ii. 
i^hodf^f  *^  ^0  perfect  by  the  tpirii  (irveO/ua).    Corresponding  to  these  three  Boni.v,  in 
parts  are  three  methods  of  Interpretation — the  historical,  the  moral,  and  Horn,  v.  in 
the  mystical;  and  properly  'the  body*  was  for  those  who  were  before  us,  ^'^*  ^* 
'the  seal'  for  ns,  and  'the  spirit*  for  those  'who  shall  receive  the  inherit- 
anoe  of  eternal  Hfe,  by  which  indeed  they  may  reach  the  heavenly  king- 
doims.* 

The  ntihty  of  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  '  is  proved  by  the  multitudes  Ths  LitenI,  de 
of  those  who  believe  sincerely  and  simply';'  and  the  reality  of  the  moral  ^'^^'^  ^'  ^ 
meaning  is  shewn  by  the  example  of  St  Paul  (i  Cor.  ix.  9  =  Dent.  xxv.  5), 
firom  which  we  may  gather  that  Origen  intends  to  include  under  this  head  the  Moral,  de 
the  adaptation  of  the  particulars  of  Scripture  to  the  earthly  life  of  man,  ^*^***-  **'•  ^*» 
'  The  spiritual  explanation  is  that  which  shows  the  archetypes  and  sub-  and  the  Spiri- 
staooes  imaged  and  shadowed  in  the  Law;'  and  is  found,  by  the  teaching  ^'^'pJIJIJ^'^v. 
of  the  Apostles,  to  exist  both  in  the  ritual  and  in  the  historical  books  IS. 
(i  Cor.  X.  it;  GaL  iv.  9i — 34  ;  Heb.  viii.  5  ;  Rom.  xi.  4).    The  'spiritual 
world, 'in  which  this  interpretation  is  realized,  may  be  regarded  as  heavenly, 
or  aa  Christian  and  earthly':  when  we  contemplate  the  former,  we  explain 
'anagogically,'  and  'allegories*  property  are  a[ plied  only  to  the  latter,  de  Prime,  it, 
Thos,  the  prophedes  which  describe  the  character  and  fate  of  various 
nations  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  may  be  referred,  according  to  the 
one  system  (dra7Ciryi(),  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  regions  correlative 
to  the  kingdoms  on  earthy  or  by  the  other  (dXXin^o^),  to  spiritual  charac- 
ters unfolded  by  Christianity. 

1  The  threefold  character  of  man's  be-  fonnal  («T8of );  and  the  combination  of 
inc.  **^  i^  entire  (&AAcAi|pot)  consecration  these  (to  i^  ^M^oir),  De  Animd^  n.  2 ;  and 
to  Ood't  serrloe  bj  Chrlstianikj,  is  dearlj  in  his  separation  of  the  appetitiye  (ip««- 
expieased  in  1  TheM.  v.  31  It  is  important  rurtfv),  sensational  (oto^iiruc^ir},  and  ra- 
to  disttngnish  aocorately  between  the  prin*  tional  {tuwrnirutiv),  in  human  life:  De 
dple  of  natoral-intellectual-life  (i^rvx»i)»  Animd,  n.  3  (the  other  species  of  life-the 
and  that  of  spiritual— religioas— life  {wv^  nutrlttve  (tf^Mvructfr),  and  the  tranalattve 
Pm).  Divine  reveUtion  (i  A^yoc  tw  %tw)  («un|rurbv  aora  rtfvor)— do  not  belong  to 
aooietimes  bj  iU  mTsteriet  leaves  the  one  this  view).  These  sjstems  are  naturally 
nnsnpported  by  the  other  (|Mpt0|&^  ^innci*  distinguished  finom  the  scriptural  teaching 
TV  maX  «v«vM«TOc  Hebr.  iv.  13).  C£  1  Cor.  bjr  their  less  distinct  exhibition  of  the 
XV.  46;  FhiL  L  S7;  Luke  L  47.    Hence  it  is       *  spiritual'  prlndpH  which  is  absorbed  In 


that  fvx>f  u^d  v^  *i*  ^'^^  contrasted. 

Thoee  who  glaidOj  trace  the  earlier  anti-  *  Cf.  DeiViii.iv.  14.    IIpo^ntTo  yap  xol 

dpations  of  truth,  will  recognise  this  triple  t^  Mviia  rmv  wvtviiarucAt,  ktym  6i  rh 

division  in  Plato,  Regp.  iv.  pp.  441  sqq.,  ovftaruc^v  rwr  Ypa^*'*  ii'  «oAAoi«  woiiivtu 

where  he  distinguishes  the  appetitive  (Tb  oi«  a*»«M^Atfr,  <woM«M$r  rv  Todt  voAAoi^, 

hn0vfiilTvtU—xr9p^),  the  emoUonal  (rh  $v  ^  x»pov<^  ptXr^ow, 

puonUt    fvW)»  siul  the  rational  (Tb  Aoyto'-  s  So  Guericke  {HiiL  8du)la  CaUeh.  n. 

im^g    >¥fy|n»)  elements  in  a  man  and  a  p.  60)  rii^tljr  maintains  against  Moahelm 

stale;  and  also  in  Aristotle's  definition  of  and  BoeenmQller. 

a  triple 'eweace'  («v<r<a)— material  {Un),  «  In  relation  to  this  iingolar  opinion 
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We  have  now  to  ioqnire  how  far  Origen  refates  to  a^nowkdge  tlM 
'  literal  tenae  in  all  oases:  'Some  Scriptures^'  he  sajs  'ha^e  not  the  oor- 
poreal'  {rh  <n»fiartK6p,  L  e.  con$$qmaUiam  kuloriaiU  uUdligtiUUB,  as  Eafimii 
renders  it),  so  that  in  snch  cases  we  must  seek  alone  the  soul  and  the  spirit* 
By  this  he  evidently  means,  that  certain  passages,  taken  litersllj,  do  aol 
imtruet  os,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  they  have  a  meaning.  Thej  may  tbeo 
be  either  untrue  morally,  or  untrue  historically :  they  may  contain,  in  the 
letter,  hurtful  patterns,  or  symbolic'  narratives ;  let  us  examine  Origto'i 
opinion  in  relation  to  these  two  possible  en  boo, 

"With  regard  to  the  first  class  of  instances,  no  one  would  maintain  thst 
the  moral  failings  of  the  patriarchs  (Gren.  ix.,  xx.,  zzxriiL,  whidi  OngtA 
quotes')  are  objects  for  our  direct  imitation,  and  he  himself  iwerti  raoit 
strongly,  that  the  reoords  are  profitable  in  other  ways.  Again,  we  mj 
include  under  this  division  those  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law  whidi  are  no 
longer  needful  for  our  moral  training.  These  the  Christian  is  to  reoet?c 
not  literally  but  spiritually;  but  though  he  does  not  value  their  ontwwd 
sense,  he  is  not  therefore  to  cast  them  aside  as  worthless  and  worn  out,  boi 
to  seek  for  their  inner  significance'.  Origen  does  not  deny  that  the  detaib 
of  the  Law  were  actually  observed,  but  he  maintains  also  that  thej  arc 
useful  now^. 

But  in  some  plaoes,  it  will  be  said,  Origen  denies  the  literal  truth  of 
facts.  We  have,  indeed,  already  seen  that  he  did  not,  as  fanatics  in  thoM 
times  as  well  as  in  our  own,  attribute  passions  to  the  Deity  acoor£ng  to 


oompare  Hoet,  OrigeniomOt  n.  2,  11,  11: 
whatever  Origen's  error  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  it  arifles  ttom  ao  extreme  regard  to 
the  Utter  of  Scripture. 

1  Horn,  n.  Ml  (7m.  f  ft.  Non  semper  in 
Bcriptnris  divinis  histoiialis  consequentiA 
stare  potest,  sed  nommnquam  verbi  causA 
deficit,  ut  ProT.  zxtL  9;  1  £egg.  vL  7; 
Ley.xiiL 

Origen  finds  a  ^jmbol  of  the  'two  or 
fhree'  meanings  in  John  iL  6  (de  Princ 
IV.  U). 

•  Ct  Horn,  yLinOm.il.  SiqnishsK 
(Gen.  XX.)  secondom  littersm  solum  aadire 
volt  et  intelligere,  magis  com  Judseis  qoam 
com  Christianis  debet  habere  aaditoriom. 
Origen  does  not  deny  the  literal  tmth  of 
the  fact^  bat  its  moral  fitness. 

*  Cf.  Horn.  xj.inNvm,  1 1  f.  Ostendi- 
mns,  ut  opinor,  aactoritate  Scripture  divi- 
nn  ex  iis  qu»  in  lege  scrlpta  sunt  aliqna 
penitus  refugienda  esse  et  cavenda^  ne 
secundum  liiterom  ab  Evangclii  disdpulis 
observentur;  quaadam  vero  onmimode,  ut 
scripU  sunt,  obtinenda,  alia  autem  habere 
qnldem  secondom  Utteram  veiitatem  soi. 


redpere  tamen  ntiliter  et  i 

allegoricnm  sensnm.    Ct  Bowl  xl  im  Ex. 

§6;  Himi.ix.imN^mi.%4. 

*  In  some  plaoes  he  speaks  of  parti- 
colar  details  of  the  Law  as  nnreasoiiahfe 
(oXoyo.  Ik  Prima  iv.  17)  and  impOMbk, 
if  taken  merely  in  their  obrioos  sense:  eg. 
Oen.  XYii.  14;  Exod.  xri  29;  Jer.  xvfi. 21, 
22.  We  may  also  onderstand  tnm  this 
point  of  view  hii  real  meaning  wliea  he 
says  that  the  law  outwardly  is  *lc«s  ekgsiit 
and  reasonable  than  many  humaa  S7»> 
terns,*  and  that  *it  may  prove  a  stnmWiTif- 
block  withoot  the  Gospel;*  bat  in  tka  s2) 
its  discords  are  resolved,  or  in  OrifCfl's  ova 
beautiftd  words:  When  the  peopk  mo- 
mured  in  the  wilderness  Moses  led  thca 
to  the  rode  to  drink,  and  even  now  ke 
leadeth  them  to  Christ  [Horn.  xx.  «a  Is. 
§2). 

The  literal  sense  of  soom  pssfw  a 
the  Gospels  Origen  holds  to  be  siBflstly  ■&- 
tenable:  e.g.Lnkex.4:  Matkx.  10;  v.  A 
Sudi  examples  show  most  diatfaMily  Ike 
kind  of  error  which  he  had  to  meet  and  frca 
which,  indewl.  he  had  himaetf  s 
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the  letter  of  Seriptare,  but  rather  reoeiyed  itf  sUtements  as  true  only    APPEK.  B. 
in  idea;  and  he  earriee  oat  the  same  principle  somewhat  further:  he  denies  " 

that  we  ought  to  understand  literally  the  account  giyen  of  God  '  planting  dsPrinc.  io.  16. 
the  garden  of  Paradise,'  and  '  walking  in  it  in  the  oool  of  the  evening.* 
Yet  more,  he  rejects  that  material  theory  of  the  Temptation  which  sup- 
potsesy  that  'all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  placed  before  the  bodOy 
eyes  of  Jesus,  as  oontig^us  to  one  mountain ; '  and  adds,  that  'whoever  care- 
fully examines  the  question  will  find  counUess  similar  incidents  in  the 
Goepeb,  not  Hterally  true  [but  true  in  idea],  inwrought  into  those  nam- 
trrea  which  are  to  be  received  according  to  the  letter^.'  If  Origen  had 
rested  here  it  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  defend  him,  but  in  other 
plaoes  he  speaks  still  more  boldly.  When  discussing  the  apparent  dis- 
crepsades  of  the  Evangelists,  he  says,  that  '  if  one  were  to  set  them  all  Ccmrn,  in 
forth,  then  wouU  he  turn  diziy,  and  either  desist  from  trying  to  establish  f^*^  ^*^  ** 
all  the  GkMpds  in  very  truth,  and  attach  himself  to  one,... or,  admitting  the 
four,  grant  that  their  truth  does  not  lie  in  their  corporeal  forms'  (cr  roct 
0-w/iarucoit  xa/Murr^M-t).  But  at  the  same  time,  he  only  abandons  the 
literal  sense  when  he  considers  that  it  is  self-contradictory,  useless,  or 
unworthy  of  Grod:  he  accepts  all  the  Bible,  and  feels  bound  to  give  an 
intelligible  reason  for  his  faith';  he  faces  difficulties  which  many  do  not 
choose  to  see,  and  proposes  a  solution  which  only  exhibits  his  veneration 
for  Holy  Scripture.  Otherwise  he  admits  the  naked  truth  of  the  Patri- 
archal and  Jewish  history',  for  'those  things  which  are  true  historically  de  Prine.  it. 

19. 

I  The  Or«ek  text  stands  as  follows  in 
Lommatssch's  edition:  wapawKriaiun  ti 
To^rocf  ical  aXAa  fivpUi  dwh  niv  cvoyycAutfr 

wyKAToMvAu  ovrv^aCimff€aL  rtU  Kara  rb 

fi€0tiKira.  One  MS.  omits  <rvyv^<Urtatfai, 
and  it  seems  likdj  that  the  word  is  merely 
a  gloss  to  explain  wyKsraMvAM,  which  is 
geDcimUf  used  in  a  diiforsnt  sense:  the 
comma  after  ivroplatv  should  be  removed. 

s  dmun.  S§r.  «n  Matt  §  IM.  Jodicavi 
Igftnr  bonom,  nt  acdplens  bonnm  propo- 
sttom  eorom,  qui  in  fide  constantes  ease 
deaiderant,  solntiones  crlminationam  eo- 
nim,  in  qnantom  ndhi  ex  Deo  est  virtus, 
inreoiam  pro  evaageUca  veritate:  at  fideles 
non  solom  fide  simpUd,  sad  eUam  ratione 
fldei  moniantor  in  fide. 

Straoss  (Introd.  §4)  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  mythical  tendency  in  the  following 
beaatifnl  passage:  mI  toOto  vpokafiimt 

rcpc  rov  Iqtrov  lorofUoM  «c^ifica^Mr,  ov«  iwl 


pow  JMcaAovfMvoi.  «AAa  fiwKofitPOt  ^ 
trniaut,  8ti  cvyi^i^o^nyt  Xpe^  roit  hmv- 

•ytfyptnrru.    C.CUc.L|42. 

*  The  Tenth  Homily  on  Genesis  is  a 
good  example  of  his  method  of  dealing 
with  sudi  subjects.  The  passage  referred 
to  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  he  admits 
the  reality  of  Rebecca's  history,  though  he 
maintains  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  a  deeper 
ol^eot  in  dictating  the  record:  tuec  fitbulas 
putatis  esse,  et  histories  narrare  in  Scripturis 
Spirltum  Sanctum?  (f  2)  for  neither /otmla 
nor  ^v9oi  involve  the  falsity  of  the  narrative 
which  they  convey.  Ct  J7om.  n.  in  JSsb  1 1. 
Nos  omnia  qn»  scripta  sunt  non  pro  nar- 
rationibus  antiquiUtum,  sed  pro  disdpllna 
et  utilitate  nostra  dididmus  soipta. . .  Hem. 
L  in  JE&  f  6.  Non  nobis  bsec  ad  historlam 
scripta  sunt,  neque  potandum  est  libroa 
divlnos  JEgypUorum  gasta  narrare,  sed 
qucB  scripta  sunt  ad  nostram  doctrinam  et 
commonltionem  sciiptaeant...H(mk  ix.  in 
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APPEM.  B.  are  many  more  thiui  those  which  oontain  merely  a  spiritual  sense;'  he 
is  unshaken  in  his  belief  in  the  most  remarkable  miracles^  and  paints  vith 
foroe  and  feeling'  the  details  of  andent  events  {ret  getla),  that  thej  aaj 

/na^^in  Bp.  minister  to  our  instruction ;  it  is  true,  that  Christ  ever  opens  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  mentally  blind,  but  while  on  earth  He  restored  to  mem 
their  bodily  sight :  it  is  true,  that  He  ever  raises  the  dead,  but  then  He 
raised  Lazarus  from  the  grave :  it  is  true,  that  He  ever  stills  the  tempests 
in  which  the  Church  is  tossed,  when  His  disciples  call  upon  Him,  but  thee 
we  know  that  He  wrought  the  special  work  recorded  in  the  Goepd-history. 

Bom.  xviu  in  Origen  accepts  the  record — '  for  we  know  that  all  things  which  are  wxittea 
are  true' — but  he  looks  for  something  deeper;  the  question  we  have  always 

Horn,  V,  in      to  ask  is,  'What  is  the  meaning  of  this  relation'  {quo  hcec  tendU  kuionm)^. 

Horn, MBX9iii,  ^^^  ^®  cannot  believe  that  it  is  'mere  history,  and  does  not  pertain  to  ih.' 

in  Luc  xhe  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  be  sought  by  careful  and  laboriooa  criti' 

cinn.  In  Origen's  judgment,  we  must  insist  on  the  strict  interpretation  of 
tenses  and  persons^,  and  find  a  meaning  in  phrases  which  are  oommody 
held  to  be  vague  conventionalities^;  we  must  not  omit  an  artide*,  nor 
neglect  an  antithesis';  for  the  fulness  of  our  spiritual  insight  will  bt 
proportioned  to  the  distinctness  of  our  historical  conception — the  inwaH 
and  the  outward  are  so  combined  that  we  must  proceed  to  the  one  by 
the  other. 

Errort  in  From  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  it  will  appear  that  Origen's 

errors  lie  rather  in  the  application  of  his  theory  than  in  the  theory  itaelf ; 
many  of  our  greatest  expositors  unconsciously  adopt  his  separate  princ^iiM, 
but  nil,  probably,  would  shrink  back  from  imitating  the  haste  and  boUnesi 
of  his  deductions.  Tet  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  first  inveid- 
gated  the  question  of  Scripture  Inteipretation,  it  was  governed  by  no  lava, 
and  limited  rather  by  custom  than  by  reason.  The  Alexandrine  sdkool 
of  Philo  had  long  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  Law,  by  any  meaosi,  from  the 
contempt  of  Philosophy ;  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  had  received 

•To*.  I  7.    HsBC  qaidem  veterum  historitt  consideremaa,  InTeniemna  quia  mrnqMa 

refemnk  gesta ;  aad  qoomodo  nos  banc  hia-  fere  in  tanctiun  qcds  locnm  ittrltnf  (imtt  aiT 

torifls  narrationem  ad  mysticaiu  intelligen-  isee,  neqne  ad  ritaperaUlein  ronimaJiwr 

ttamreforemus...?  memorator.  Ct.  Bom,  xjl.  in  Lme.   Ctetev 

1  For  instance,  in  the  histoiy  of  Balaam:  dewendit  Jesiu  cam  diMipa]is...Bae  ate- 

Hom.  xm.  in  Num.  f  8.  qne  fine'  sablimia  tenek    Botn,  in  JtA. 

*  Cf.  Bom.  IX.  in  Num.  f  6.  n.  S. 

*  Ct  Comm.  8er.  in  MaU.  1 85;  where  So  again  {Bom.  m.  in Luc:^  la  V^  i 
he  accepts  the  remarkable  tradition  which  11.  he  finds  in  the  word  'appeared'  a  hm 
identifies  '  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias'  of  spiritual  phenomena :  [eoram]  qoc  am 
with  the  father  of  John  the  BapUst,  fh>m  divina  et  supema  in  voltmtate  est  vided  ci 
the  form  *je  slew'  (Matt  xziiL  30).  Cf.  non  videri.  Ct  Bom.  zx.  inlmc  CLakei 
Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  Prol.  61  Bee  also  Bom.  67).  Ubicunqae  justoa  aaadtar  Ifai  qob- 
X.  in  Luc  (Luke  L  76).    Comm.  in  Matt  plentur  dies. 

Tom.  xm.  f.    Matt  xvi.  19  (ot  ovpayoi'X  *  Bom.  xxxv.  in  Lut,  (Lake  xiL  Mt 

compared  with  Matt  xviiL  18  (&  wpiiyii).  *  Bom,  vm.  in  Luc  (Luke  i  U:  fv^f— 

«  Bom.  XV.  in  Gtn.  1 1.    Si  diligentiaa       lUYoXaSptt,  nwinmr-^ymJU^trm)^ 


detaU.  . 
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eertain  models  of  exposition  in  the  New  Testament,  and  sought  to  reproduoe    APPEN.  B. 
their  form  without  determining  the  basis  of  their  construction.    But  Origen  "  * 

went  further:  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  inheritance  of  Jewish  allegories 
and  Christian  imitations,  and  sought  to  determine  afresh  the  true  system  of 
Biblical  Criticism:  he  did  not  indeed  decline  the  arduous  labours  of  a 
scholar  for  the  more  pleasing  speculations  of  a  commentator ;  but  while  he 
laid  down  deep  and  striking  laws  of  Interpretation,  he  reyised  the  text  of 
Scripture  with  singular  ingenuity  and  zeaL  He  felt  that  there  was  some- 
tiling  more  than  a  mere  outward  form  in  the  Bible;  he  felt  that  the 
'words  of  Grod '  must  have  an  eternal  significance^,  for  all  that  comes  into  Matt.  xxU.  Si. 
relation  with  God  is  eternal ;  he  felt  that  there  is  a  true  development  and 
a  real  growth  in  the  elements  of  Divine  Bevelation' ;  he  felt  the  power  and 
^017  of  the  Spirit  of  Scripture  bursting  forth  from  every  part ;  and  can  we 
wonder  that  he  sometimes  failed  to  notice  the  fair  symmetry  and  perfect 
proportions  of  its  firamework  ?  Can  we  condemn  him  for  gazing  too  ear- 
nestly where  we  are  tmwilling  to  turn  our  eyes?  Can  we  reject  his  entire 
system  because  it  has  been  misapplied  by  others  or  by  himself!  It  is 
not  our  purpose  now  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  scheme,  or 
the  extent  to  which  he  failed  in  using  it,  yet  we  may  call  to  mind  that 
the  founder  of  modem  Philosophy  not  only  laid  down  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  but  also  endeavoured  to  employ  them ;  and  it  may  be  as  unfair 
to  disparage  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  Origen's  errors 
in  detail,  as  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  Inductive  Science  from  Bacon's 
'Theory  of  Heat.* 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  refer  to  Origen's  view  of  the  personal  use  The  stud!/  </ 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  too  noble  not  to  claim  some  slight  notice.     We  ^^^^g'rf^, 
must  read  them,  he  tells  us,  '  with  attention,  yea,  with  great  attention,  for  ft  3« 
it  is  needed  in  reading  the  divine  writings,  that  we  may  not  speak  or  form 
notions  about  them  rashly.'    We  must  read  them  with  reverence:    'for  Horn.  xiU.in 
if  we  use  great  care  in  handling  the  Sacred  Elements,  and  rightly  so,  is        ' 
it  a  less  offence  (pieumlum)  to  disregard  the  Word  of  Qod  than  His  Body!* 
We  must  read  them  with  pure  hearts :  for  'no  one  can  listen  to  the  Word  Hem,  »i,  in 

of  God unless  he  be  holy  in  body  and  spirit ;  no  one  can  enter  into        *  "' 

this  feast  with  soiled  garments.'    Yet  '  the  mere  language  of  the  Bible  is  e.  CtU.  vi.  S  2. 

not  enough  to  reach  the  soul  of  man,  unless  power  be  given  from  Gk>d  to 

the  reader  and  shed  its  influence  (irwOeiy)  over  the  lesson*  :  for,  if  there  H<ym*  inJer. 

>  Bom.  DL  in  Num.  f  7.    Recondltnm  nt  com  Jsctum  fberit  In  temm  regenera- 

in  iis  (as.  Scripturis)  invenies  et  secretum  torn  In  spicam  Tel  in  qnamcnnqne  aliam 

xoyiterioram  sapientLn  et  scientiA  Dei  sen-  sni  generis  speciem,  multipllciter  diffUnda- 

gum,  quo  nntriantar  et  pascantur  aninue  tor,  et  tanto  cumolatias  quanto  vel  peritos 

sanctonun  non  soltim  in  praesenti  vita  sed  agrioola  plus  seminibus  laboriA  impenderit 

etiam  in  ftitora.  vol  beneflcium  teme  fcecandias  indulserit... 

*  Horn.  I.  in Ex.il.  Videtnr  mihi  anus-  *  Ct  d<  PHnc  iv.  10.    Kir  hrl  rd  W07- 

qulique  senno  diTin»  Scripturw  simills  y^«  W  ♦Aia-Mw,  KotuC^p  6  a<pt^^ 

^M  alicui  seminnm,  o^us  natora  hxc  ni,  vvvt,  art  vovt  •Jk  Xpwrm,  Uitm  x«>»»»« 

WXSTO.  008P.  E  E 
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are  oracles  of  God  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  the  Gospeb  and  Apo- 
stles, he  who  is  a  student  {fjM$riT€u6fiepos)  of  God's  orades  most  pboe 
himself  under  the  teaching  of  Grod'  {Mfaet.^.dtddffKokm  hnypdi^e^$ui  Mr); 
such  an  one  must  '  seek  their  meaning  by  inquiry,  disoossbn,  examioatioQ, 
ftnd,  which  is  greatest,  by  prayer'  f  'he  must  not  be  content  to  "knock'* 
and  to  "seek,"  for  prayer  is  the  most  necessary  qualification  for  the  under 
standing  of  divine  things... and  the  Saviour  uiged  us  to  this  when  he  aid, 
not  only  "knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened,"  "seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  but  also, 
"  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you."  If  then  we  read  the  Bible  with  patience, 
prayer,  and  faith :  if  we  ever  strive  after  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  and 
yet  remain  content  in  some  things  to  know  only  in  part — even  as  Propheti 
and  Apostles,  Saints  and  Angels,  attain  not  to  an  undervtanding  of  aS 
things :  our  patience  will  be  rewarded,  our  prayer  answered,  and  our  futh 
increased'.  So  'let  us  not  weary  in  reading  the  Scriptures  which  we  do 
not  understand,  but  let  it  be  unto  us  according  to  our  faith,  by  which  ve 
believe  th  .t  all  Scripture  being  inspired  by  Grod  (^e6iryev0TM  oS^-a)  is  pnfil- 
able.*  '  Oftentimes  we  derive  good  without  perceiving  it,  for  thus  our  fife 
is  supported...;  so  too  our  spiritual  life  is  frequently  profited  by  the  mere 
reading  of  Scripture,  when  our  reason  does  not  receive  the  fruit:  a  chins, 
as  it  were,  acts  upon  our  nature ;  its  better  elements  are  strengthened  a&d 
matured,  the  worse  weakened  and  brought  to  nought' 


Thb  Ci 

TtMU. 


Sect.  VII.    The  Clementines. 

There  is  yet  one  group  of  writings,  stamped  in  common  with  the  nuw 
and  authority  of  Clement  of  Rome,  which  requires  some  notice.  Of  thif 
the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions  are  the  most  important  repre- 
sentatives, which  do  not,  I  believe,  yield  in  intellectual  interest  to  uj 
production  of  the  first  three  centuries'.  Both  works  present  the  sunt 
great  outlines.  Both  give  a  history  of  the  conflict  between  '  the  chief  d 
the  Apostles,'  St  Peter,  and  the  great  enemy  of  the  first  age,  Snua 


1  Horn.  xiL  in  Kx»  i  i.  Kon  solnm 
gtodiom  adhibendam  est  ad  discendai  lit- 
teraa  aacras,  venim  et  aupplicandum  Do- 
mino, et  diebos  et  nocUbui  obsecrandain, 
at  veniat  Agnna  ex  triba  Juda,  et  ipse 
aodpiena  libnim  signatam  dignetur  aperire^ 

«  Hwn.  vn.  in  Luc  Utlnam  mlhi  eve- 
nUt  at  ab  infidelibas  staltoa  dicar  qui 
taliboa  credldL   Such  are  Oiigen's  words 


when  contonplating  the  great  nxsttfytf 
ChrisUAnity. 

*  For  the  general  hialory  of  the  Oe> 
mentine^  the  works  of  BchHemaia  iJ>* 
ei«mcn<in«n...Hamb.  184^  aod  UhfiMt 
{Die  Uomilien  und  Bteofpntionfn  d.  J^M. 
£om. . . .  GIHtingen,  18M)  give  aUthatcM 
be  required.  Of  the  HomilM>»  DrMnlli 
ediUon  (OOtt  1853)  U  the  b«t;  of  tte 
ReoogniUona,  the  anudl  text  of  Gendorfj 
(lipa.  1838)  the  moat  a 
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Kagoi.  Bat  under  thb  general  likeness  they  offer  considerable  differences  APPEN.  B. 
in  detail  and  theological  tendency.  The  Homilies  are  distinctly  Ebionite 
and  anti- Pauline,  while  the  Recognitions  present  a  view  of  the  Person  of 
our  Iford  intermediate  between  the  opinions  of  Artemon  and  Arius^.  The 
Talue  of  the  Clementines  does  not,  however,  lie  in  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  they  contain,  for  in  this  respect  they  are  often  confused  and  contra- 
dictory, but  in  a  singular  richness  of  thought  and  speculation.  In  reading 
them  we  seem  to  stand  face  to  face  with  some  old  speculator  who  tries  at 
one  time  to  bring  Christianity  within  the  measure  of  his  philosophy,  and 
then  again  to  solve  former  difficulties  by  Christian  truth.  Questions  which 
we  regard  commonly  as  the  growth  of  a  later  age  are  debated  with  subtle 
bgenoity.  The  'scepticism*  of  the  first  century  is  found  to  have  been 
scarcely  less  powerful  or  less  pregnant  than  that  of  our  own. 

The  existence  of  this  speculative  element  in  the  early  Church,  hidden  Their  import- 
too  often  under  the  name  of  Gnosticism,  ia  of  the  greatest  importance  for  nMf^aseep^ 
estimating  rightly  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  fece  of  an  able  and  {^^^^"^ 
thoughtful  opposition ;  and  the  form  of  teaching  to  which  it  led  is  scarcely  ages, 
less  intferesting  as  a  phase  of  mental  culture.     But  without  entering  on 
these  wider  relations  of  the  Clementines,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  primitive  idea  of  Inspiration.     On  this 
subject  the  HomiUes  and  the  Recognitions  present  points  of  difference 
which  correspond  with  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  two  books,  and 
both  alike  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  broad  comprehensiveness  of  the 
CathoHc  doctrine  which  has  been  already  traced  in  the  fathers  of  the 
Church. 

The  Homilies — and  in  this  they  only  present  a  common  error  in  a  bolder  i.  Th*  Homi- 
form — ^regard  Inspiration  only  in  relation  to  the  Prophet  and  not  to  the    ^' 
Church.     The  individual  overpowers  the  society:  he  at  once  conveys  the  « 

menage  and  interprets  it.     In  this  partial  view  the  Homilies  support  the 
opposite  extreme  to  Montanism.    The  Montanists  regarded  an  ecstasy — 
a  suspension  of  man^s  natural  faculties — as  the  necessary  mark  of  a  divine 
teacher,  but  in  the  Homilies  we  read  that  'the  Spirit  roust  be  innate  and  Bern.  UL  12. 
perpetual  *  {Ift^urow  koX  dirraoif),  and  that  the  revelation  must  be  distinctly 
conceited  in  the  Prophet's  consciousness,  for  partial  knowledge  and  tem- 
porary possession  '  belong  to  those  who  are  maddened  by  the  spirits  of  Bom,  iU.  18. 
disorder,  and  intoxicated  by  the  reeking  of  altars.*    The  true  Prophet  with  i<L 
boundless  spiritual  intuition  {drttpip  ^t/x^t  6ip0aSfii^)  sees  and  knows  aU 
things,  mental  and  material  (irdwra  rdrroT€,..rd$Tf,  r^irouf,  Spovs),  by  an 
immediate  and  perfect  knowledge,   without  the  agency  of  dreams  and  Horn,  xvii, 
visions ;  for  those  influences  are  uncertain  and  no  mark  of  piety,  while  the  jj~^  '^^  g^ 
Prophet  must  be  sure  and  sinless, — they  are  independent  of  the  exercise  of  Bom,  seviL 
reason,  while  his  power  works  through  his  soul.     Such  prophets  were 
Adam,  Moses,  and  Christ,  who  appear  in  clear  preeminence  above  all  other 
1  BchUemann.  633ff.;  330 IL 

££2 
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APPBN.  B.    men,  and  next  to  them  stand  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  laaac,  and  Jaeob^. 

~"  mi  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Pentateach — in  its  pur©  form — was  the  de- 

pository of  Truth,  for  the  later  Prophets  were  inspired  by  the  seooodary 

Horn.  Hi,  23,  power,  typified  by  Eve,  through  which  the  divine  element  was  involved  ia 
human  corruptions. 

In  one  remarkable  passage  Peter  is  represented  as  declaring  the  nature 
of  Bevelation  from  his  own  experience,  at  the  time  when  he  received  the 

MeUt.  xvi,  10,    blessing  of  the  Lord.     '  The  answer  rose  in  my  heart :  I  know  not  how  I 

n'om.  xvii.        ^^f  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;*'... and  from  that  time  I  learnt 

18.  that  to  learn  without  teaching,  or  vision,  or  dream,  is  Revelation.    And 

truly  it  is  so ;  for  in  that  [truth]  which  is  placed  in  us  of  God  all  truth  ii 
contained  seminaUy  (fftrepfutTiKQi),  and  is  covered  and  revealed  by  the 
hand  of  God,  Who  worketh  in  us  according  to  the  merit  (<l£W)  of  each; 
but  that  anything  should  be  manifested  from  without,  by  visions  or  dreams, 
is  clearly  not  an  instance  of  Revelation  but  of  wrath.*  Though  in  Hob  case 
the  Apostle  is  made  to  claim  the  privilege  of  a  direct  oommouication  with 

Horn.  vii.  11.  Gk>d,  in  other  places  he  declines  the  title  of  Prophet :  '  I  am  a  servant  of 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things/  he  says,  'a  disciple  of  His  right  {6€^) 

ffoTn,xvHi,7.  Prophet;  wherefore  being  His  Apostle  I  speak  the  truth;'  and  again,  'I 
am  a  disciple  of  the  true  Prophet,  and  not  a  Prophet.* 

With  these  subjective  views  of  the  prophetic  office  the  writer  of  tbe 
Homilies  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  unauthenticity  of  the  Monk 

ffom.  ii,  38 ;  writings.  According  to  him  the  Law  was  first  given  orally  by  the  PropkcA 
to  the  seventy  elders  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing,  when  tbe  deril 
was  permitted  to  introduce  errors'  into  its  form,  that  the  hearts  of  to 
readers  might  be  tried ;  yet  this  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  the  Peoti* 
teuch  is  only  for  the  advanced  ChrisUans,  and  not  for  the  simple  and  on* 
^  learned.    The  fitness  of  the  Bible  to  prove  the  faith  of  man  is  beautifolly 

nw%.  xoi,  10.  described :  '  There  are  many  representations  of  the  Deity  in  the  Scripture^ 
...and  each  finds  in  them  that  idea  of  Grod  which  he  wishes.  Moreover, 
our  soul  within  is  arrayed  for  immortality  in  His  image ;  i^  then,  I  levn 
Him  who  gave  it  the  likeness,  the  likeness  justly  will  leave  me...'  I^ 
the  right  discrimination  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  must  rest  in  tbe 
internal  witness  of  the  believer's, heart,  who  should  be,  after  hisXord'i 

Ham*  Hi. SO.  coiniiuuid,  'A  good  money-changer','  skilful  to  discern  the  true  imsgeof 
the  Divine  and  the  current  counterfeit. 

1  The  seven  Old  Testament  Prophets  partly  the  moral  (Ulings  of  the  PitriiRbs. 

are  called  by  the  author  of  the  Homilies  the  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  method  bf 

•seven  pillars  of  the  world'  {Horn.  xvm.  which  Origen  removed  these  diflfc«lt»"= 

13, 14).    Cf.  Schliemann,  194  If. ;  Uhlhorn,  see  above,  p.  414.    SchUemana  (Iff,  •«>J 

164  £  scarcely  does  Jnstioe  to  tbe  greet  Cbiis- 

3  The  errors  which  are  enamented  in  tian  Father, 
the  Clementines  are  partly  the  anthropo-  *  Ham.  m  51:  tvMymt  o  itUna*^ 

morpliic  descriptions  of  God's  anger,  Jea-  if/iwv  iXeyw   yivta^  rpvn^vx  iimi»^ 

lousy,  repentance.  &c  {Ham,  u.  43);  and  Cf.  CJotelerius,  L  c. ;  / V-  p.  4SS. 
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'  The  Recogniiions'  differs  in  its  whole  doctrinal  tendency  from  the    APPEK.  B. 
Homilies,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  based  upon  them.    In  this  book      -hl-ii^ 
Chrifltiaoity  is  no  longer  regarded  as  identical  with  pure  Judaism,  nor  are  nitions. 
the  Prophets  d^^raded  into  the  ministers  of  a  corrupt  Power;  and  though 
the  fall  majesty  of  the  Saviour  is  still  unrecognized,  He  is  nused  above  the 
ancient  Lawgiver.     Consistently  with  this  view  of  the  two  economies,  the 
author  of  the  Recognitions  declares  the  harmony  of  the  Law,  the  Histories,  Reeog,  i.  69. 
and  the  Prophets^ ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  places  the  source  and  the  lUeog,  it  48 ; 
proof  of  their  Inspiration  in  Jesus.    The  difficulties  which  beset  the  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  are  not  attributed  to  the  outward  corruptions  of 
an  evil  spirit,  but  to  the  '  sin  which  has  grown  up  with  {eoadoUvU)  men  ;*  JUeog,  i.  21. 
BO  that  the  truth  is  not  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness, but  drawn  from  the  tradition  of  the  appointed  teachers  in  the  Church.  Beeog,  iu  45, 

Tet  more.  The  Recognitions  differs  from  the  Homilies  in  the  view  which 
it  gives  of  the  mode,  the  extent,  and  the  instruments  of  Divine  Revelation. 
In  the  Homilies  we  read  that  dreams  and  visions  are  marks  of  God*s  wrath,  lUcog,  iv,  31 . 
but  in  the  Recognitions  it  is  said  that  He  has  condescended  to  address  men  by 
such  outward  agencies;  and  the  objective  glories  of  the  Mosaic  Law — 'the 
heavenly  voices  and  virions  of  Sinai' — are  distinctly  acknowledged.  The 
importance  of  this  difference  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  remember  that 
the  call  of  St  Paul*  to  his  Christian  misaion  was  made  by  a  glorious 
appearance  of  the  Lord,  who  further  instructed  the  future  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  by  visions  in  Arabia,  Jerusalem,  and  Paradise.  In  another  place 
the  whole  circle  of  natural  acquirements  is  included  by  the  author  of  the 
Recognitions  in  the  gifts  of  the  Apostolate :  Peter  is  described  '  as  a  man  Reeog.  vUL  5. 
of  God,  full  of  all  knowledge  (plentu  toliu$  acienHa),  acquainted  even  with 
Greek  learning,  becauae  he  i^£Ued  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;'  though,  indeed, 
such  empty  eloquence  {loquacittu)  was  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  one  who 
rightly  spake  of  heavenly  things'. 

For  the  Christian  has  another  and  an  abiding  source  of  wisdom  in  the  Reeog,  ii.  23. 
presence  of  'the  true  Prophet,*  who  teaches  him  according  to  his  needs. 
This  'true  Prophet,'  even  Christ,  is  the  one  illuminator  of  the  soul.     He  is  JUeog,  i.  16. 
the  sole  author  of  all  perception  of  the  divine  and  the  eternal.     He  alone  JUeog,  i,  21. 
knows  all  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.    The  whole  existence  of  JUcog.  ii,  22. 
the  world  b  but  as  the  course  through  which  He  hastens  to  rest.     He  JUeog,  i.  62. 
taught  the  patriarchs,  and  in  each  generation  was  present  to  the  good, 
though   under  a  veil,   especially   to   those  who  looked  for  Him.      The  Jleeog.  i,  60. 
progress  of  history  was  in  some  sense  a  preparation  for  His  Incarnation, 

1  Thus  qootatioiis  from  the  Pialmt  are  gestomm  Mojsl  et  ante  ipsnin  patrlarcbM 

Inteoduced   with   the   following   words:  Jacob,  ipdui  (vert  prophets)  per  omaia 

SancU  Spirtta  Dei  repleti,  et  guttU  miseri-  tTpom  ferebant.    (JUeog.  v.  10.) 

oordiie  ejus  irroratl  tTri*lf»nft!m"t    (Beeog,  *  For  this  remarlc  I  am  indebted  to 

n.  44).  Schliemann.  312. 

In  another  pUoe  we  read:  Imagines  •  Sdiliemaim,  311* 
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APPEN.  B.    which  was  the  most  powerfbl  charm  to  win  the  love  of  men.    And  when 

"I        ~  He  died  'all  the  world  suffered  with  Him;  for  the  sun  was  darkened  and 

the  mountains  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  graves  were  opened,  and  the  veil 

of  the  temple  was  torn,  as  if  in  sorrow  for  the  destruction  which  was  coming 

upon  the  place  ^.* 


The  general  effect  of  the  inquiry  into  the  early  doctrine  of  '  Inspiration 
of  Scripture,'  which  is  now  completed,  is  to  confirm  in  the  fullest  degree 
the  results  which  were  obtained  independently  from  a  consideration  of  the 
idea  of  a  written  record  of  a  Divine  revelation.  The  unanimity  of  the  earlj 
Fathers  in  their  views  on  Holy  Scripture  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
taken  in  counezion  with  the  great  differences  of  character  and  training  and 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  In  the  midst  of  errors  of 
judgment  and  errors  of  detail  they  maintain  firmly  with  one  consent  the 
great  principles  which  invest  the  Bible  with  an  interest  most  special  and 
most  universal,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  most  vivid  individuality 
and  of  the  most  varied  application.  They  teach  us  that  inspiration  is 
an  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  through  men,  according  to  the  laws 
of  their  constitution,  which  is  not  neutralized  by  His  influence,  but  adopted 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  full  expression  of  the  Divine  Message.  They  teadi  na 
that  it  is  generally  combined  with  the  moral  progress  and  purificattoo  of 
the  teacher,  so  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  moral  fitness  in  the  relation  of 
the  prophet  to  the  doctrine.  They  teach  us  that  Christ — the  Word  of  God 
— speaks  from  first  to  last ;  that  all  Scripture  is  permanently  fitted  for  oar 
instruction ;  that  a  true  spiritual  meaning,  eternal  and  absolute,  lies  beneath 
historical  and  ceremonial  and  moral  details.  They  teach  us  that  this  viefr 
was  in  their  time  no  late  invention,  but  a  tradition  which  they  reoeiTed 
and  transmitted,  each  according  to  his  skill  endeavouring  to  cany  out  the 
principles  which  he  had  learnt.  It  is  possible  that  objections,  more  or  less 
serious,  may  be  urged  against  various  parts  of  the  doctrine,  but  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  denied  that  as  a  whole  it  lays  open  a  view  of  the  Bible  which 
vindicates  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  consistency  the  cUims  whkh  it 
makes  to  be  considered  as  one  harmonious  message  of  God,  spoken  'in 
many  parts  and  many  manners  *  hy  men  and  to  men — the  distinct  lessom  of 
individual  ages  reaching  from  one  time  to  all  time.  H  it  be  fiidse,  we  doU 
then  be  bound  to  inquire  earnestly  what  are  the  grounds,  the  proofi^  the 
limits  of  our  own  belief;  if  it  be  true,  we  shall  certainly  be  led  to  prise  the 
Scriptures  more  highly  and  more  personally,  as  inexhaustible  wells  of  Eriag 
water,  ever  springing  up  unto  eternal  life. 


1  Cf.  IThlhom,  294. 
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Verum  hoe  per  exeetium  guendam,  rei  tamen  ijptiut  e<m»equeiUia  camr    APPSN.  B. 
9tomt08  breviter  dixuie  suficiat  ad  ostendendum  id  quod  $urU  qucsdam  quorum  ~7~~ 
tiffnificaUo  proprU  nuUia  omnmo  potest  humance  lingua  eermonibuM  eoqoUcari,  Princ.  io.  27. 
sed  nmplichre  magie  inteUectu,  quam  uUii  verborum  proprietaHbut  deelo' 
rantwr.     Ad  quam  regvlam  etiam  divinarum  Scripturarum  intdligentia  reti- 
neTula  eti,  quo  scilicet  ea  quce  dicuntur  Tion  pro  vilitate  sermonis  sed  pro 
divitukUe  Sancti  Spiriius  qui  eat  conscnbi  intpiravit,  censeantur. 
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APPENDIX   C. 

av  TEE  APOCRYPHAL   TRADITIONS   OP  THE  LORUS 
WORDS  AND    WORKS. 


St  Johx,  tl  11 

APPEN.  0.  It  ii  a  fiwjt  of  great  rignificance,  that  traditional  aoooimtB  of  words  or 

Apocryphal  works  of  the  Lord  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  Gospels  are  eztromelj  nre. 
^^^^MoUy.  ^®  Gospels  are  the  full  measure  of  what  was  known  in  the  Apottofie  tfe, 
and  (may  we  not  add?)  of  what  was  designed  by  Providence  for  the  mstnK- 
tion  of  after  ages.  There  are,  however,  some  fragments  which  sppesr  to 
contain  true  and  original  traits  of  the  Lord's  teaching,  and  as  such  are 
invested  with  the  greatest  interest.  Some  traditional  sayings,  agiin,  are 
evidently  duplicate  recensions  of  passages  contained  in  the  Crospels.  Otben 
are  so  dirtorted  by  the  admixtuTC  of  explanation  or  comment  as  to  preKot 
only  a  very  narrow  point  of  connexion  with  the  Evangelic  history.  Tlw 
following  collection  of  these  various  kinds  of  traditional  sayings  is  ss  can- 
plete  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it,  but  may  probably  still  admit  of  9^- 
tions.  The  first  saying  is  stamped  with  the  authority  of  St  Pad,  awl 
cannot  therefore  be  called  apocryphal,  but  it  is  too  important  a  supplement 
to  the  records  of  the  Gospel  to  be  passed  over  in  an  aoooont  of  'nnwrittai 
wordsi.' 

i.  TradiHimal         1.     ...Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  it  mrt 
^!^o!^n(U      Wcsftti  to  give  than  to  receive  (Acts  xx.  35) ». 

traditiont.  Compare  Luke  vi.  30.    The  saying  does  not  appear,  so  &r  as  I  knov, 

elsewhere. 

a.  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working  on  the  Sabbath  He  ^ 
to  him,  0  fMm,  if  indeed  thou  hncwett  what  thou  doeat,  thou  ari  hlemi;  hd 
if  thou  hnowett  not  thou  art  euned,  and  art  a  trantgreitor  of  the  law\ 

>  I  have  been  nnaUs  to  obtain  Koemer,  *hiaw  in  tcMt  dny.  M«jc«>t<r  Uuf 

JkdiUMt  Ckridi  iypd^oit,  1776.  Theool-  fi«AAor  <i<tfr«t  4  Aa^^Arcir. 
lection  b7  Bonsen,  ^Moi.  ^tUe-^ie.  1. 89  ff.  *  This  TerxremarkaUanamtiT*  ocean 

is  very  imperfect  On  the  other  hand,  that  In  Cod.  D,  after  Lake  714:  ry  avryiF^ 

of  Anger  (Synopt.  Xwmg.  quoted  before)  is,  #ta9i(/Mvtff  ru«  ipymiC6ttmmr  ry  «*A^ 

as  far  as  he  goes,  veiy  complete.  ^Uw  cvry  ^r#p«t»€,  et  ^«r  •««  ^* 

a  ...funifiornkir  rwr  A^yMTTOvKvp^  voictf  ftaKapcof  <I*  ci^i^i^*^'**''** 
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4.  The  Son  of  God  says,  Ld  ui  resist  aU  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  haired^ 

5.  Thns  He  [Christ]  saith,  They  who  wUh  to  see  me  and  to  lay  hold  on 
my  kingdom  must  receive  me  by  affliction  and  suffering^, 

Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  a4 ;  Acts  xiv.  23. 

6.  Show  yourselves  tried  money-changers*. 
CI  I  Thess.  V.  21. 

7.  ffe  that  venders  shall  reign;  and  he  that  reigns  shall  rest^. 
Look  with  wonder  at  thai  which  is  before  you^, 

8.  I  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  unless  ye  cease  from  sacrificing 
[60^ s"]  anger  will  not  cease  from  you'^. 

Cf.  Matt.  ix.  13. 


jcaraparoc  xal  irapafidrrii  et  rov 
yofiov.  The  fonn  of  address  {iv0p.)  occurs 
Luke  xil  14;  cvucardtparof  occurs  John 
Tfi.  47;  wapafiaTTf^  v^yuw  is  a  phrase  of  St 
PauL  It  is  erident  that  the  saying  rests 
OD  some  real  incident;  but  it  does  not 
leenr  elMwbere. 

Other  additions  which  occur  in  D  seem 
to  be  only  new  versions  of  passages  in  the 
Gosiwla.    The  most  remarkable  are : 

After  S  3,  Matt.  zx.  28,  tlatpx&tuvoi  6i 
col  vapcurAijtf^Tcv  ^ctirv^aat  firj  dvaxKC- 
pta^ax  (ctiHucA/vffcrtfe)  ei«  tov«  i^ix^^^"^ 
nmw9,  /uffforc  ivio(6r9p6t  aov  foA9]7,  icol 
vpovtXBiip  6  i€iirvoti\rjntp  tliqi  ot>t  'Ert 
icarw  X*^^  '^^  KafraurxV^<ni'  ^^  ^ 
d»9Miirjii  ctf  rbF  ^rrora  rtdror  iceu  itriXBji 
ootf  yjfmtv,  iptt  <roi  h  ItKirvokki^mp  Zuvayc 
«n  iaiw,  Kol  S<mu  at)t  rovro  x^<rtfiov. 

John  Ti.  06 :  xaBtK  iv  ifiol  6  iran}p  xayi) 
ip  Ty  warpL  dfiiiv,  ofi^*^  A^yw  v/uv,  Hv 
l»$  A«^9rt  rb  <rwfUi  rov  vtov  rov  dvOptimw 
»t  7^  aprev  ryjt  ^Wi^s  ovic  ^«rt  ^Iwijv  ir 
cvT^  The  same  passage  occurs  in  some 
Latin  authorities. 

1  Cod.  D,  and  U.  pUr.  after  liatth.  xx. 
28:  vtUit  8^  ^ifTwrt  he  fuitpw  ov^Ttrat  koI 
U  iiMiiavot  lAarrov  etvoA.  This  striking 
seBtflooe  is  Tariously  rendered  by  the  Latin 
H88.  It  seems  to  be  a  genuine  flragment. 
The  Tfiutms  iXarrw  clyot  is  yeiy  remark- 


s  Bam.  ^.4...didtflUusDei:  nesida- 
mut  omni  iniquUati  et  odio  haJbeamus  earn. 

The  passage  quoted  by  Barnabas,  c.  6, 
(80V,  wovjtna  rk  iaxoiTa  ilk  rk  irptSro, 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Ezek.  xxxvi.  11, 
and  Matt  xix.  30. 

'  Bam.  Ep.  7:  ovrwf,  ^i\crtv,  01  0e- 
Aovr^f  fte  tficivieal  ay^/avBai  fiov  r^c 
^atriAcia;  i^etAovtrt  9Ai^(ivrcs  ical 
iratftfvrcs  Aa/^eiF  /uie. 

<  Fu^crtfc  rpoirc^rac  8<ixifUM.  Apelles 
ap.  Epiph.  44, 3;  Orig.  in  Jioann.  xix.  &c. ; 
cf.  Anger,,  p.  274.  This  is  the  most  com- 
monly quoted  of  all  apocryphal  sayings, 
and  seems  to  be  genuine.  The  thought  is 
explained  in  an  addition  to  the  parable  of 
the  Talents  which  occurs  in  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,  %ov  yip,  ^crw  [6  Kijptot]* 
iv$pt»w€,  rovf  X.6yovt  p-ov  tat  dpyv- 
ptov  iwX  rpairt^tr^y  leai  w(  xP^M^'^'A 
BoKtfud<rai  (CUm.  Horn.  m.  61). 

*  JSx  Et.  Hebr.  ap.  Clem.  AL  Sirom, 
n.  9,  S  45:  *0  Oavfidaai  /ia<r(Aei;<rci 
cat  o  ^a(^(Acv<ra€  avairav0i}<rerat. 

•  Trad.  Matt.  ap.  Clem.  AL  Strom,  n. 
9,(45:  9aiift.aa-ov  rk  Kap6vTa  fia0p.h¥ 
rovToy  wpwnv  riii  Mtttiva  yM^orcws  vvoBi- 

7  J^.  JS&t<m.  ap.  Epiph.  Ear.  xxx.  16, 
p.  140:  *HA0ov  jcaroAvoxu  teLs  Buiriaie,  «al 
joy  /t^  vflu{oi}9^  rov  $vti»  ov  vai^vcroi  fl[^ 
vfuSr  ^  Jpyif. 
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APPE9.  O.  9.  Jetns  laid  to  Hia  disciplef,  Aik  great  tkingi,  and  tiu  tmaU  tkaU  U 
addtd  unto  you;  and  atk  heavenly  thingt,  and  the  earthly  tkall  he  added 
untoyou^, 

Ct  B£att.  yi.  33. 

10.  Our  Lord  Jetus  Christ  laid,  In  whatsoever  I  may  Jind  yo%  w  ikit 
wUl  I  aUo  judge  youK 

Such  as  I  may  find  thee,  I  wiU  Judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord'. 

11.  The  SSaviour  Himself  says,  Be  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire;  hi 

who  is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the  kingdom*, 
Cf.  Luke  xil.  49. 

11.  The  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,  If  ye  kept  not  that  wkick  is  small, 
who  will  give  you  that  which  is  great?  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  that  ii 
faithful  in  very  little  is  faithful  also  in  much^, 

Cf.  Luke  xvi.  11,  it,  10  (the  last  dause.ooineides  verbally). 

13.  [The  Lord]  says,  Keep  the  flesh  pure  and  the  soul  unspotted,  thai 
we  may  receive  eternal  life  (perhaps  that  ye  may  receive  eternal  life)*. 

14.  The  Lord  Himself  having  been  asked  by  some  one.  When  Hk 
kingdom  will  oome!   said,   When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  thai  tdUcfc  it 


1  Orig.  de  Orat.  1 1:  cTirt  yap  b  *l7i<nvt 
roif  fUttfi^Tatt  avTOv  Airetrc  ri  iitydXa 
jcal  ri  fiiKfid  i/t7y  vpo<rre0i}<reTai, 
ical  aircire  ra  iwovpd.¥ta  kuX  ri  ivC- 
Y<i«  irpo<rre0i}<rerttt  v/itv.  Cf.  Clem. 
Sir.  L  S4,  S168:  aiT«to-tfe  yd(p,  ^if<rA  ri 
pLtyika  mat  ra  iiiicpa  v^itr  «-po<rrc- 
#i}<rerai.    Id.  Strom.  IV.  6,  S  34. 

s  Just.  M.  Di4a.  47:  h  ^fUrtftot  Kvpiot 
*Ii}<rovf  Xptorht  cTirtr*  *Ey  ols  Siv  vf&af 
Kara\d.p»,  ip  roifroK  ical  icptrM. 
Clem.  AL  QuU  divei,  (40:  'B^*  olt  yap 
ir  evpM  vfuat,  ^i^vCi^,  iwl  roiJrott  ic«l 
Kpirm. 

*  Nilns  ap.  Anast  Sin.  Quted,  3  (Anger, 
p.  SOT):  oTor  yap  [4y]  etfpM  ir«,  roiov- 
t6v  <r«  icpiytS,  ^oip  h  Kvp40f. 

*  Orig.  Horn,  in  Jerem.  m.  p.  778:  Logi 
alicabl  quasi  Salyatore  dicente,  et  qiuero 
siTe  qois  penonam  flgonurit  Salratoria, 
sire  in  memoriam  addnzeritt  ac  venun  dt 
hoc  quod  dicfcom  est.  Alt  antem  Ipse  Sal- 
Tator:  Qui  jvaia  me  est^  juata  ignem  est; 
^  Umge  a  fM  Umge  at  a  rtgno. 

Didymua,  in  P$.  9^  B:  tth  ^i}<rlr  h 
2a»Tijp  *0  iyyiit  f&ov  iyy^t  ro0  wptff* 


&  6i  ^aicpar  aw*  iftov  ptaKpip  a'*^ 
rf,i  fiavtXe{ai, 

For  the  knowledge  of  this  rnnaifaHi 
sajing.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Ber.  P.  J.  A. 
Hort. 

A  Tery  similar  phrase  occurs  In  Ips- 
tlos  {ad  Smym,  4):  lyydv  i^mx^lp^  ^Tf^ 
ftoO*  fMro^t^  iiaxBLipoit  fMrok^  #mv;  sad 
both  phrases  ofliBr  some  raeemblaaoe  t» 
one  quoted  ftom  the  Doctrine  at  Fetsr  ly 
Gregory  Nas.  {Kp.  l  ad  Cgm.  mp.  Cnds. 
Beitr.  u  353):  M^u«vra  ^^vx4  cyyvr  im 


•  [Qem.  Bom.]  J^  n.  8:  Xtfm  y^  h 
Kijpcot  ht  TY  «vayyt^  Bl  rh  ftixp^' 
ov*  irnpi^crart,  rh  |itfy«  rit  ^pi<^ 
laiorcc;  X4ym  yap  ^itlv,  ftri  4  vtrr^f 
icr.A. 

This  form  of  the  thooght  ooeon  apAi 
in  IrenMS  (n.  34,3):  Si  in  Modtejltf* 
mm  fuiiti$t  quod  magnum  est  tm$  diNt 
vobitt 

•  (Clem.  Bom.]  Mp,  n.  t:  ipm  9tr  Arfy«. 
T,pif<r«r€  rijr  trap*,  iyr^r  «al  Hr 
<r^p«yt3«  {flrvcAov,  Xml  Tip  aUmr 
^M$ir  <tyeX«/8iiyttr  (-i|r(7}. 
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vitkoui  as  that  which  U  within,  and  the  male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor    APPEN.  0. 

fanaUK  

Cf.  GaL  iii.  iS. 

15.  Jesus  says,  For  tho8e  that  are  nek  I  woe  nek,  and  for  thoae  that 
hunyer  I  suffered  hunger,  and  for  those  that  thirst  I  suffered  thirst*, 

Cf.  Matt.  XXV.  35,  36  {ivtUfatra,  idL^fniffa,  ijcd^tfriaa). 

16.  ...In  the  Hebrew  Gospel  we  find  the  Lord  saying  to  His  disdjdes. 

Never  be  jarful  except  when  ye  shall  look  on  your  brother  in  loveK 

• 

1 7.  ...When  the  Lord  came  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles  [after  His  resur- 
rection]. He  said  to  them :  Take  hold,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an 
incorporeal  spirit.  And  straightway  they  touched  Him  and  believed,  being 
convinced  by  His  flesh  and  by  His  Spirit  1 


1  [Clem.  Bom.]  ^.  xl  13:  hn^unriBivi 
...uStrh^  &  K^piOf  ^w6  rtvo«  wim  ^^ct 
avTov  If  fiaatXaia,  elircr  *Ora¥  cyrac  t& 
8vo  f  r  ma.1  rh  i(m  tif  rh  co-m  «al  r6 
ap<r«r  fAtrk  r^t  0i}Ae^a«  ovrc  apvtv 
ovr«  919  Av.  This  mystical  saying,  which 
seems  very  different  in  form  from  the 
character  of  our  Lord's  words,  is  found  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  several  shapes. 
Stvifm,  HL  9,  f§  63  ff. :  ^oirl  yap  ort  avrbf 
clv«y  h  Zmtijp  *HX0or  xaraAvirai  ra 
jpYa  r^«  0i|A«taf ...  1}  SoAw/ti}  ^ricri 
M^xpt  rCmt  ot  ifBpmwoi  dwoBopovirrai ; . . . 
i  Kvpcot  dwoKfiivrrai  M ^XP**  ^^  rCxTtf 
<rir  ai  Yvrar<ce(...KaAi5c  olfv  ivoCriaa 
luj  rt>cowr4Ju,.dfitCfirrai  6  Kiipiot  Hd<ra¥ 
^dyt  fiordriir  riiv  ii  wixpiar  ix^^' 
<rap  fkJi  ^ayg«.../d.  13,  9  92:  wwOopo- 
lunit  rifi  SoAM^i^f  w6t*  yi>m<r0ijvtTM  rd 
wtpi  m¥  iip«TO»  «^  &  Ki;ptoc  ^Orav  rh  rijs 
ci<rxvi^if«  irivfia  vari}<ri}Te,  icat  5rav 
yir-^rai  rd  B^o  tv  koX  rh  iftptv  fuard 
r^f  0iyA<(at  o{^T«  i^pt¥  ovrt  OiiKv, 
Clonent  bdieves,  he  says,  that  the  narra< 
tire  was  contained  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians. 

A  passage  of  Pseudo-Linns  (De  Passions 
fttrii,  tot  which  I  am  indebted  to  Baron 
Bnnsen  Mnoi.  Antt-Nic.  l  p.  31),  appears 
to  contain  another  version  of  this  saying: 
Dominas  in  mysterio  dizerat,  Si  non  ftcs- 
rUis  deaetram  sieut  s^t^idram  d  ainistram 
siatt  dextram et qua swrswn  sieutdsorsum 
d  quse  ante  sieut  rttro  non  eognoteitis  rtg- 
wvanDsi. 

A  good  instance  of  the  miztore  of  a 
Bystic  explanation  with  a  simple  text 


occurs  in  a  passage  of  the  TUmf  "Sa^Ca, 
quoted  by  Tischendorf,  onMaU.  xxiv.  23. 

2  Orig.  In  Matt.  Tom.  xm.  3:  lifvovt 
yovv  ^tri  A^a.  roi^c  fltatftrovrrat  T^vOi- 
vovr,  ical  iii  rov«  wtiwArrai  ivC- 
wv,  Kal  6id.  rovf  8i\f/£vrat  iiC\f/u¥. 
The  words  appear  to  be  only  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  St  MatUiew. 

s  Hieron.  in  Eph.  v.  3:  in  Hebraico. .. 
Evangelic  legimus  Dominum  ad  disdpnlos 
loquentem :  Et  nunquam,  inquit,  Urti  sitis^ 
nisi  quum  fratrem  vestrtun  videritis  in 
earitate. 

In  another  place  (adv.  Pdag.  ul  3) 
Jerome  has  preserved  f^om  the  same  source 
a  version  of  Bfatt  xvilL  33. . .  (Luke  xviL  ^, 
differing  tnm  the  canonical  text:  Si  peeca- 
verity  inquit,  /rater  tmu  in  verba  et  boHs 
tUdfecerUfieptiesindieeuse^eum.  Dixit 
illi  Simon  discipulus  c;jns:  Septies  in  die? 
Respondit  Dominus  et  dixit  ei:  Etiam  ego 
dieo  abi,  usque  tephioffies  eepties.  Etenim 
in  propheOs  quoque,  poslquam  uneti  sunt 
SpMtu  SandOt  inventus  est  aermo  peccati. 
The  last  clause  is  very  obscure.  He  again 
refers  to  the  saying  in  Comm.  in  Ezeeh.  n. 
TVJXL  7,... in  Evangelio  quod  Juxta  He- 
braBOs  Nasarari  legere  consueverunt,  inter 
maxima  ponitnr  crimina,  qui  tntiia  sni 
spiiitum  contrlstaverit. 

*  Ignat  ad  Smym.  3:. ..on  «p^  roH 
w«pl  n^rpor  i)A#ty,  i^  ovroSr.  Adfiete, 
^i}A«^i90-artf  fue  «al  t^ere  Srt  ovk 
fltf&i  iatii.6viO¥  ct<rMfiaror.  Kal  cvMv 
ovTOv  j)^avTO  Kttk  hrCorevawf,  <pttn|OAtrn 
79  oopxl  OVTOV  leol  TY  tmvfian. 

The  same  words  are  quoted  by  JerooM 
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APPBN.  C.  j8.    Christ  said:  Chod  must  needs  come,  hut  blessed  is  he  through  wkm 

itcomes'^, 

19.  It  was  not  through  unwillingness  to  impart  His  blesnngs  that  the 
Lord  announced  in  some  Gkjspel  or  other:  My  mystery  is  for  m£  and  for  the 
sons  of  my  house. 

We  remember  our  Lord  and  Master,  how  He  said  to  us:  Ke^  my 
mysteries  for  me  and  for  the  sons  of  my  housed 

ao.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  the  divisions  of  soul  that  came  to  pan  in 
houses  [Ghrist]  Himself  taught,  as  we  have  found  in  a  place  in  the  Gt«pel 
existing  among  the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  it  is  sud:  / 

wiU  select  to  mys^  these  things  (-«i«30l)  :  very  very  excellent  are  those  v^m 

my  Father  who  is  mi  heaxen  has  given  to  me*. 

Q.  1 .  ...The  Lord  taught  of  those  days  [of  His  future  kingdom  on  eartli] 
and  said :  The  days  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  spring  up,  each  han^s 
ten  thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock  ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  eeei 
branch  ten  thousand  shoots,  and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  md 
on  each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when  pressed  tkaU 
give  Jive  and  twenty  measures  of  toine.  And  when  any  scUftt  shall  Aorr 
seized  one  hunch,  another  shcUl  cry:  I  am  a  better  hunch;  take  me;  thrm^ 
me  hless  the  Lord,  Likewise  also  [He  said],  that  a  grain  of  wheat  rf»D 
produce  ten  thousand  ears  of  com,  and  each  gnun  ten  pounds  of  fine 
pure  flour;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds  and  each  herb  aooording  to 
its  proper  nature.  And  that  all  animals,  using  for  food  what  is  receiT«d 
from  the  earth,  shall  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  anotho-,  mbjed 
to  men  with  all  subjection.... And  he  [Papias]  added,  saying:  Now  these 
things  are  credible  to  them  which  believe.  And  when  Judas  the  traitor 
believed  not  and  asked :  How  then  shall  such  productions  proceed  from  tbe 
Lord?  the  Lord  said,  They  shaU  see  who  shall  come  to  these  titnes.  Of  thii 
then  (IrensBUs  adds)  Isaiah  prophesied,  Isai.  xi.  6  fF.^... 

from  the  NaKarene  Gospel,  De  Fir.  TSiutr.  cvoyycXiiy  Mvo>nipior  iiihv  l|i«t  >«*» 

U:  Boce  palpate  nu  et  vidde  quia  noH 9um  rot?  vtoi«  rod  olicov  ^ov.    CUm,Bm. 

dtemonium  incorporeum.    Cf.  Hieron.  In  xm.  80:  Hr^n^^Mtfa  rov  Kvp*o»  v^r  ni 

Jaai.  Lib.  xvm.  Prol.    The  chief  clause  Mamcdkou  tk  wrtXk&iuros  clnr  ^  T« 

occurred  also  in  the  Doctrine  of  Peter:  ^w<rTijpta  ifkitl  kolX   toU  vUU  «» 

Non ium  damonium  incorporeum  (Orig. de  oIkov  mov  ^vAaf  are. 
Princ.  Prarf.  8).    Ct  Euseb.  fl.  if.  m.  3«.  .  Euseblus.  l^eopftimia.  iv.  U  (p.  «• 

»  Clem,  Horn.  xn.  29:  ^  Ti  a>«tf<i  p^,_  j^,,  rrtuwIoOo*).    Thb  . 


ik$tiw  ««:•    iiaKdptoi  64,   ^iriy»  «i*  .ecms  to  have  beemmnotfced. 
ci  «px«Tai.     The  other  layiiigs  which  ^  p^^^^^  ^  Iron.  v.  8S,  1  It  b  et**^ 

oocurlntheHommes{in.66):  h  wo  viip6^  that  thia  famous  pasMge  gives  ooly  »  «T 

iarip  h  »eipaV«»r.    XDL  8:   M^  i6rt  imperfect  xepreMntatioa  oi  the  Hximm 

np6^a9ip  ri  worijpy,   Ac,  seem  lets  ^f  t^^  ^o^  to  which  it  refers  te  I  tWik 

likelj  to  be  genuine.  t^i^  ^  |g  certainly  baaed  on  a  n^  ^ 

«  aem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  10,  %t4:  ovyap  couree.     It  moat  be  obaerrwl  thai  ^ 

^0<nm»,  iu^t,  mpifyyttAcv  h  Kipun  iv  nrt  nanative  Is  now  only  pNaervad  laa Ui* 
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In  addition  to  these  passages,  which  seem  to  contain  in  a  more  or  less    APPBN.  0. 

altered  form  traces  of  words  of  our  Lord,  there  are  other  {raiments  which  7Z17~  7~Z 

O)  VariatUynt 
are  either  variations  of  known  sayings,  or  (as  it  appears)  sentences  framed  t^  Bvungelie 

to  suit  the  character  of  the  apocryphal  work  in  which  they  were  found.     Of  ^^^"^^ 

these  fragments  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

I.  The  Lord  said:  Should  you  be  vnih  me  gathered  in  my  botom,  and 
mot  do  my  commandments,  I  will  cast  you  off,  and  say  to  you,  Oofrom  me,  J 
know  you  not  whence  you  are,  workers  of  invjuUy'^, 

Cf.  Matt.  vii.  21 — 13. 

1.  The  Lord  saith :  Te  shall  be  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  But 
Peter  answers  Him  and  saith :  What  then,  should  the  wolyee  tear  in  pieces 
the  lambs  ?  Jesus  said  to  Peter :  Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  voclves  (rfter  they 
are  dead;  and  do  you  fear  not  those  who  kill  you  and  can  do  nothing  to  you; 
but  fear  Him  who  after  you  are  dead  hath  poteer  over  soul  and  body,  to  cast 
them  into  hell-JireK 

Cf.  Matt.  X.  16,  28 ;  Luke  zii.  4,  5. 

3.  In  the  Preachiug  of  Peter  the  Lord  says  to  the  disciples  after  the 
Resurrection :  /  chose  out  you  twelve  disciples,  having  judged  you  worthy 
of  ««*. 

Cf.  John  Ti.  70 ;  xy.  16. 

4.  Peter  says  that  the  Lord  said  to  the  Apostles :  Should  then  any  one 
of  Israd  be  willing  to  repent,  so  as  to  believe  upon  God  through  my  name,  his 
tins  skaU  be  forgiven  him.  After  twelve  years  go  out  into  the  world,  lest  any 
one  say,  *  We  did  not  hear*,* 

5«  ...According  to  some  who  alter  the  Gospels  [Christ  says]:  Blessed 
are  they  who  have  been  persecuted  through  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 

truiiLition  of  a  f^  quotation  from  Papiaa,  fitla-O*  roi^«  ciiroicretvorrac  vfia«  xal 

vho  gare  it  on  the  authoritj  of  those  who  ^i)3^y  6vvaiii¥ov9  wottly   iXXd  ^o» 

had  heard  8t  John  ipeak  of  teaching  of  ptlvOt  rbv  iitrd  rh  aro0«ye(r  v^a* 

the  Lord  to  sach  effect    The  history  of  i^ot^ra  i^owtap  ^vx^if   «al   <rwfia- 

the  tradition  hi  a  raffldent  explanation  of  ^^^^  ^^O  paK*lp  ei«  yitwraw  irwp«Jf. 
the  cormpUon  which  it  has  luirered.  ,  Cl^m.   AI  Strom,  n.  i  4B:  iv  r^ 

1  [Clem.  Boul]  zl  4 : . . .  clircy  h  Kiiptot  JUrpov  Kiipvy^ari  6  Kvpcof  ^i}a-(  irp6%  rovt 

"EaV  ijre  ^«t  «/ao»  wwiiyiidvoi  iv  rtf  fia9i)Ta«   ft.tra    t^f  civiLvraaxv   'E^cAcf- 

ctfXiry  fiov,  leal   fi^    «-0(i7re    raf   iv-  ufiii^  v/uias   6ti6*Ka   fiatfifTaf,  icptraf 

reA«f    fiov,    dvofiaXii  Vfiat,   leal  cpaS  d$tov^  ift-ov. 

v^Lip    'Yvayerc    air'   c/uiov,   ov«   oZ3a  *  Clem.  AL  Strom.  VL  (43:  8ut  tovto 

Vfittf  iro#«r  eo-rc,  cpyarat  avo^iac  ^lyolv  o  Dcrpof  cipiyx^Mii  roi^  Kt^Mor  Tot« 

S  CleOL  Rom,.  0.5:  A/yti  yap  6  Kvpioc  a'irooToAocc   'Bay  /liv   o^¥  rt«    Otk-qvfi 

'twB*    tit    dpvla.    iv    fiia^tf   XrixttP,  rov  *Io-pai)A  iitTavor,a-at.  6id  rov  hv6' 

'Airocpi0ti«  6i  6  n^pof  avT«p  A#y«»  'Eiv  |i,artf«   fiov   [rov]   iri<rr«vety  iwl   rhp 

ofo    Itajrrmpa^mvw   ot    Avkm    rd    a'pvta;  0«^r,  ct^ctfifo-oi^rat  avrcf  at  a/taprtat* 

EIvcF^'IifO-ovf  ry  n^py  M ij  ^o/i«^9  0(»-  ficra    itoltma    [5*]    crif    i^iXBtrt    tic 

9ap   ra    apvia  rov?  Avicovf   lAtrd  rh  ihv  k69ii.op  iki/i    rif   tivg    ovic    i^jcov" 

ft'votavctr  avru.'    ic«l   v/uietf   fii|   ^o-  oaiktv. 
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APPSN.  C.    perfect;  and  hletted  are  they  who  have  been  perteeuted  for  my  sake,  for  (key 
~"  shall  have  a  place  where  tksy  thall  not  he per$ecuiod^. 

Cf.  Matt.  T.  lo. 

6.  ...The  Word  says  to  ui:  ShwUd  any  one  for  this  reason  km  [a 
woman]  a  second  time  because  she  pleased  him  [he  sins];  and  adds,  Mem 
must  thcrrfore  act  thus  with  extreme  caution  in  the  lass  [of  peace]  (or  ntber 
the  salutation),  as  knowing  that,  if  perchance  it  should  be  suUied  by  thougk, 
it  would  place  them  out  of  the  pale  of  eternal  l\feK 

.  7.     ...[In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews]  the  Saviovr  Htnudf 

I  says :  Just  now  my  Mother^  the  Holy  Spirit,  took  me  by  one  of  my  kairs^  asd 
I  bore  me  away  to  ike  great  mountain,  Tlutbor^ 

8.  [Christ]  said:  Many  shall  come  in  my  natn«.... And,  Tkert  dkaU  he 
schisms  and  heresies.     And,  Take  heed  to  false  prophets...*, 

9.  [It  is  said]  in  Scripture:  The  just  shall  fall  seven  times,  and  shall 
rise  again^. 

Cf.  Luke  xrii.  4. 


1  Clem.  AL  Stnm.  it.  9  41 :  d  nvtt 
rm¥  lurrariAivrmv  ra  cvoyyAia  Maxapiot, 

0o-i;yi)f  Sri  avTol  ivovra^  rActot. 
Kal  f&aicapioi  oi  itikmyikivoi  cFCxa 
^fiov  Srt  c^oviri  t6vo¥  Sirov  ov  t^t»x- 
^liVorrat. 

s  Athenag.  LegaJL  S3:...i|fitv  kiywwt 
Tov  kSyov  *£aF  rt«  3(a  rovro  fic  Sev* 
ripov  xara^tXifo'i;  Sri  i}pe<rey  air^ 
— KoX  iwi^t4poyTOt  OUrmt  o^¥  dicpifiti. 
eraaBai  rh  ^(Ai}/ta  iiiaXXov  ik  rb  vfiwr- 
KvvfipM)  Set,  tk  ctirov  iiiKphv  rfj  £ta- 
¥oi^  irapa9oAa»0e(i},  i(tt  i}/uia«  rijt 
atMrtov  Ti94¥rof  Cmi$«. 

•  This  very  singular  saying,  which  is 
eridenUj  of  Hdntw  origin,  from  the  gen- 
der of  Spirit  {Ruath)^  is  quoted  several 
times.  Orlg.  In  Joann,  Tom.  n.  9  6  f.: 
'Bar  6i  irpovimi  •n%  r6  ttuCt  'EfipaUn/t 
ttwyydXMif,  irOa  avrbf  6  2*»n}p  ^a%r 
ipri  ikafi4  ^«  1}  fii^ri^p  fiov,  rh  ayior 
irrcvf&a,  ^r  fiif  r«*r  rpix***'  /«ov,  «at 
dwijvtyitd  ^«  <U  r6  Spot  rh  iJk4ya 
9apmp.  Id.  Horn,  in  Jerem.  xv.  4:  ri  dtf 
r«f  irapaB4xrrai  th  apri  Skafi*  fu,  x.r.X. 
HieroQ.  In  Mich.  vu.  6:...qTii...crediderit 
Erangelio  quod  secundum  Hebneofl  editnm 
nnper  transtulimus,  in  quo  ex  persona  Sal- 
iraUnis  didtur  Modo  tulit  me  nuUer  mea^ 
Sanetus  Spiritut,  in  uno  eapiUorum  mso- 


rvm...  Id.  InltttL  xr.  11:.. .in  Fmiiii 
lio  quod  JuxU  Hebneos  tchptom  Naani 
lecUUnt,  Dominus  loquitur  Mod»  wm  tvK 
&c  Id.  In  Eueh.  xn.  IS:  In  Eraagdia 
Hebmomm  quod  lectitant  Nasaroi,  Sal- 
vator  indncitur  loquois  Modo  ■»  arripmd 
mattr  mtOy  Spiritui  Samehts.  CL  Fain- 
cius,  Cod.  Apoer.  N. T.  361, n.;  Bp FmncM. 
On  the  Creed,  p.  166. 

«  Just  M.  XHot  1 36,  p^  SS3  b:  dn  7«^ 
...*Eo-orrai  <rxi^lt-o.rm  ic«l  «tp«>«iC. 
This  sentence  seems  to  hare  been  forawd 
from  the  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  aad  the 
form  of  1  Cor.  xL  18,  19.  It  oocnrs  to  • 
transitional  shi^ie  in  Ctem.  Hem.  xtl  a. 
JusUn,  however,  quotes  St  as  an  ladepts- 
dent  saying. 

The  passage  quoted  by  Htgeaiwai 
(Phot  Cod.  232,  p.  472;  Fragm,  mp.  Rooth, 
I.  p.  219)  seems  to  be  only  a  dtatka  fraa 
memoiyofMattxiiLId  See  also  llsdtdl 
ad  Matt  viL  22. 

The  words  quoted  by  Origen  tnmi  Od- 
sus  (c  Celt,  Tin.  15,  16)  do  not  8c«b  to 
make  any  pretensions  to  being  wwdt  of 
the  Lord  (Anger,  p.  xxrlL  n.K  The  whob 
passage  is  extremely  obacore. 

»  [Hipp.]  adv.  Bar.  (Saam.)  r.  r,  p.  m^ 
Tovro  iari  ih  tlfim^drw,  ^^yo-ir.  av  ri  ypm^ 
*Birrafft«  wttrtlrai  h  6^K«iec  <«* 
i¥ao■r^99T9il, 
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10.  It  18  laid  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke :  He  to  fohom  more  it    APPEN.  C. 
/or^ven  loves  more;  and  he  to  whom  leu  it  forffivetilovet  little^,  

Cf.  Luke  YJL  47. 

1 1.  [Christ  said]  /  often  detired  to  hear  one  of  these  words,  and  had  not 
CM  to  tell  me*. 

Hie  tnulitional  £&ct8  relative  to  the  Gospel-history,  which  present  the  H.  Traditional 
slightest  semblance  of  tmth,  are  even  fewer  than  the  traditional  words.  ^ 
Justin  Martyr  gives  some  details  which  appear  to  be  mere  deductions  from 
the  received  history,  or  translations  of  prophecy  into  history.  Such  are  the 
notices  that  the  mother  of  the  Lord  was  of  tJie  family  of  David,  that  the  Yet  Cf.  Luc.  i. 
Lord  was  bom  in  a  cave,  that  the  wise  men  came  from  Arabia,  that  the 
Lord's  miracles  were  attributed  to  ma^gic,  that  the  ass  which  the  disciples 
brought  for  Him  was  found  tied  to  a  vine^.  Of  a  similar  kind  are  the  state- 
ments made  by  Celsus,  that  the  person  of  the  Lord  was  'little  and  ill- 
favoured  {dvatiUs)  and  ignoble/  and  that  His  mother  wrought  with  her 
own  hands^;  and  those  which  occur  in  the  Clementines,  that- John  the 
Baptist  (like  the  Moon)  had  30  disciples,  as  our  Lord  (the  Sun)  had  n', 
and  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  began  at  the  spring  solstice ^  Some  tradi- 
tions had  a  wider  currency,  though  they  may  have  had  a  like  origin,  as 
that  the  Baptism  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  fire  or 
light,  and  the  words,  'Thou  art  my  Son:  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee'^,^ 
One,  which  appears  in  many  different  forms,  represents  our  Lord  as  com- 
manding His  disciples  to  remain  for  12  years  at  Jerusalem^;  another 
relates  that  He  remained  with  them  18  months  after  the  Resurrection^, 
ind  gave  fresh  revelations  which  were  preserved  in  esoteric  books.  The 
tendency  to  exaggeration  appears  in  the  story  of  the  death  of  Judas  given 
on  the  authority  of  Papias;  and,  since  it  is  as  natural  to  define  as  to 
exaggerate,  names  were  affixed  to  many  of  the  chief  persons  who  are  name- 
less in  the  Gospel  history^^.     Of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Lord  one  trait 

1  Cypr-  Test  m.  116:  In  Evangelic  cata       sistent  with  the  context 

Looun  Cni  plus  dimittitur,  ploa  diligit;  *  Just  M.  Dial.  43,  78,  69. 

et  coi  mincu  [pusiUam]  dimittitur,  modi-  *  Cel&  ap.  Orig.  c  Celt.  vi.  75;  l  3& 

cum  diligit    Cf.  Iren,  m.  20,  3.  »  aan.  //am,  ii.  23. 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  the  e  cUm.  Horn,  l  6  f. 

daoae  appended  by  D,  and  numerous  Latin  7  cf.  p.  435,  n.2 ;  p.  438. 

aatborities,  to  Mark  xiiL  2:  icai  l*a  rpiMr  >  Clem.  AL  Si/rom.  vx.  S  43:...^A«ra  &«- 

Compare  also  p.  434,  n.  3.  tlirji   Ovk  ijicoi;aa/Acy.     Cf.   ApoUon.  ap. 

t  Marcos,  ap.  Iren.  l  20,  2:...iv  ry  Euseb.  H.  B.  v.  IS  (cJf  U  vapaZ6<nt^). 

ti^K^Mu  noAAa'Kif  iir€0viiri<ra  dmov-  The  JlCon^  So^ta  (Anger,  p.  xliiL)  gives 

vci  era  rt»¥  k6y^¥  rot/rwr  «al  ovk  eleven  (?)  years. 
co-xoK  rhv  ipovrra.    1  think  that  iw  »  Valentlniani  ap.  Iren.  i.  3, 2. 

6vfu|9a  was  an  early  corruption  for  iw*9v'  lo  Examples  of  this  appear  in  the  Ver- 

fufvoy,  and  that  the  reference  is  to  Matt  idons  of  the  Gospels.  Thus  the  two  thieves 

xiU.  17.    '£irt0vfii}aa  seems  to  be  incon-  are  called  in  Matt  xxviL  38, 39,  Zoatham 
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APPEN.  0.  only,  except  such  as  are  obyioiuly  fitbulons^,  has  been  presenred,  iriiidi 
from  its  simplicity  may  be  true,  where  Jostin  says  that  'ploughs  and  yokes 
were  preserved,  which  Christ  wrought  while  among  men*.'  Some  detaili 
are  added  to  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  notice  that  '  the  man  wi^ 
a  withered  hand'  was  a  mason,  and  that  a  'vast  lintel  of  the  Temple' m 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  at  the  Crucifixion;  but  the  history  of  tiie 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  St  James  is  the  only  independent  record  of  a 
fact  known  to  have  taken  place  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Grospels*. 


1*.  Cor»  XV.  7. 


and  Camma;  in  Mark  xr.  37,  Zoathan  and 
Chammatha,  by  Colb.  Par.;  and  In  Luke 
xxiiL  38,  JocUhat  and  Maggatroif  by  Rhe- 
dUg.  In  Lnke  zzlv.  13,  the  name  Bmmaua 
by  arariety  of  changes  ia  made  to  aenre  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  disciples. 

Compare  also  Horn.  CUm.  n.  19,  lonScra 
nt  iv  ^/itr  jorlr  Svpo^oiy^curcra,  k.t.A. 
(Matt  XT.  22).  Even  the  Bich  man  in 
Luke  (xtL  19)  receives  a  name:  Nineve 
(Sahid.  and  SehoL  Or.). 

1  The  famous  story  of  the  Alphabet 
may  deserve  notice  ftrom  the  early  date  at 
which  it  was  corient:  Iren.  l  20,  1.  Cf. 
Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  p.  290  ff.  Other  early 
legends  occur  in  Justin,  Onod.  ap.  [Hippol.] 
PhUo9.  V.  p.  15«. 

s  Just  M.  Dial.  c.  8& 

s  All  these  examples  are  taken  from 


the  Ootpd  aeeordmg  to  the  flarwa,  a 

pp.  435  f. 

One  of  the  early  additions  to  the  M 
duster  of  St  Mark  deserves  notice  ftos 
its  singularity.  It  is  preserved  by  Jeror: 
In  quibusdam  ezemplarfbus  et  maxiDte  is 
Gmds  codidbus  Jnxta  Marcnm  in  line  tfss 
Evangelii  scribitur:  Postea  com  ocenbdi- 
sent  undedm,  apparoit  eia  Jeans  et  txfto- 
bravit  incredulitatem  et  doritiam  oordii 
eomm,  quia  his  qui  vidoant  emn  nsa- 
gentem  non  crediderunt  (Marc^  xvL  14- 
Et  ilU  satisfiidebant  dicentea:  Sme^m 
istud  iniquitatis  et  incredolitatis  wrhitsntii 
est  (one  MS.  tub  Satema  esO,  qioiB  mb 
sinit  per  immundos  splritos  veram  Da 
apprehend!  virtutem:  idciroo  jam  aanc 
revela  Jnstitiam  toam  (^dv.  Pda§.  n. 
115). 
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Thb  acts  and  layiiigB  attributed  to  the  Lord,  which  have  been  preeerred  APPBW.  p. 
elsewhere  than  by  the  Eyangeliete,  have  been  ahready  noticed:  it  itill  re- 
mains  for  ns  to  collect  the  materials  which  illustrate  the  general  character 
and  contents  of  those  early  writings,  which  for  a  time  partially  occupied 
the  place  or  disputed  the  claims  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated  these  '  i^pocryphal  Gospels*  present  two  great  types^  one 
Judaizing,  the  other  Pauline.  The  former  type  is  preserved  in  several 
qiecific  forms  which  correspond  to  differences  in  the  Judaising  sects — Tkt 
Chtpd  according  to  the  Hebrew  (jl),  The  Shionite  Ootpd  (n),  The  deineiUine 
Ooepd  (iii) :  the  latter  in  The  Ootpd  of  Marcion  Qy),  It  would  cany  us 
away  from  our  immediate  subject  to  discuss  how  far  the  first  three  Gospels 
are  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  distinct  ezistenoe  as  written  records,  but  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  too  little  weight  is  allowed  ordinarily  to  the  power 
of  oral  tradition  to  mould  and  propagate  modified  fonns  of  isolated  pas- 
sages. The  fragments  themselves  will  show  on  what  a  narrow  basis  many 
ingenioos  theories  have  been  buOt.  One  point,  however,  seems  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  give  a  simpler  and  therefore  an. 
earlier  form  of  the  common  narratives.  This  follows  at  once  from  a  general 
view  of  the  fragments;  and  argument  of  detail  would  be  of  little  avail 
against  a  critic  who  could  maintain  that  the  Ootpd  according  to  the  Hebrewi 
or  the  Ooepd  of  Marcion  are  respectively  the  originals  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke. 

L  Thb  Gobfbl  acoobbisq  to  thi  Hbbbbws  (r3  Koet'Efifiotout  ebayyi- 
Xmt.  Clem.  Alex. ;  Orig.  Evangelium  secundum  Quzta)  Hebraos.  Hieron.) 

Several  passages  of  this  Gospd  have  been  already  quoted,  for  which  a 
simple  reference  is  suffident :  the  remaining  fragments  are  given  at  length. 

I.    Of.  p.  417,  num.  17. 

a.    Of  p.  425,  num.  7. 

3.  Of.  p.  430,  num.  7. 

4.  Of.  p.  4«7»  ».  3. 

5.  Of.  p.  4^7,  num.  16. 

6.  Of.  p.  498,  num.  lo. 

WJWTO.  GOBP.  F  F 
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434  On  same  cf  the  Apocryphal  GospeU. 

APPSN.  D.  7.    The  Gospel  oontained  a  history  of  *a  woman  who  wqm  aeautd  pf 

many  tint  before  the  Lord,*  which  wae  related  also  by  Pi^ias'. 

8.  It  is  written  in  a  Gospel,  whioh  is  styled  '  aooording  to  the  Hehrem,* 
if  any  pleases  to  reoeive  it,  not  as  an  authority,  but  as  an  iQustration  of  tlie 
subject  before  us.  Another  rich  man  taid  to  Ifim,  Matter,  what  good  ihhQ 
thall  I  do  to  Uvet  He  taid  to  him,  Fulfil  the  law  and  the  yrophett.  He  «•- 
twered  Him,  I  have  fvJJUUd  them.  He  taid  to  him,  60,  tell  aU  that  thorn  pet- 
rnttett,  and  dietribtUe  to  the  poor,  and  come,  follow  me.  But  the  rich  man  hegn 
toterateh  hit  head,  and  it  did  wji pleate him.  And  theLordtaid  tohivi, Hov 
tayett  thou,  I  have  fuyUled  the  law  and  the  prophett,  tinee  it  is  written  in  tit 
law,  Thou  thaU  love  thy  neighbour  at  thyttHf;  and  Vol  many  of  thy  drvC&m, 
¥mt  of  Abraham,  are  clothed  in  JUth,  dying  of  hunger;  and  thy  houte  iifitll 
of  many  goodt,  and  nothing  <U  all  goet  out  of  it  to  them  t  And  He  tnrmti 
and  taid  to  Simon  Hit  ditciple,  who  wat  fitting  by  Him,  Simon,  ton  ofJoiM, 
it  it  eatier  for  a  camel  to  enter  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  riicA  awn  [to 
enter]  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*. 

9.  The  Gospel  entitled  'according  to  the  Hebrews,*  which  I  Isidy 
translated  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  Origen  often  quotes,  oontsios 
the  following  narrative  after  the  Resurrection.  Now  the  Lord,  when  Se 
had  given  the  doth  to  the  tervant  of  the  priett,  went  to  Jamet  and  op- 
peared  to  him.  For  Jamet  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  would  not  eat  hnti 
from  thai  hour  on  whieh  he  had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  till  he  taw  Bin 
riten  from  the  dead.  Again,  a  little  afterwards,  the  Lord  says.  Bring  « 
table  and  bread.  Immediately  it  is  added.  He  took  bread,  and  bletted,  t»d 
brake,  and  gave  it  to  Jamet  the  Jutt,  and  taid  to  him.  My  brother,  ett  tk$ 
bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  hat  riten  from  the  deadK 

10.  In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews... th#e  is  the  foDowing 
passage:  80,  the  mother  of  the  Lord  and  Hit  brethren  taid  to  Hm: 
John  the  BapHd  it  baptising  for  the  remittion  of  tint;  let  ut  go  and  bt 

1  BoMb.  H.  M.  lu.  39:  her4$unu  ik  lb  ,       •  IHflroii.  de  Fir.  lOmttr.  n.:  Vm- 

Hortocj  ffol  iKKii¥  iaropiaof  ««|m  ywuAt  geUam  qooque  quod  ^>peUatar  memitn 

«ri    iroAAoif    ofAoprUtf  6iafiXn»t(a7i9  idt  Htbntot^  et  a  me  noper  in  OoBoam  Utt- 

miOiere  advUera,  Baf.)  hii  roO  Kvpimt,  ^¥  numque  aermonem  tnmrtetain  est,  qoo  cl 

t6    koT    'B/g^ovc    t*«yyA»or    ««Mx«i-  Origenei  aape  ntltur,  port  rB«imctffl«« 

There  ii  no  rewon  to  roppow  that  PapUs  Sri vatoili  ref ert :  i)(mUniw  onto*  o-**- 

derived  the  history  from  the  Hebrew  Oos-  dt«rf  tindanem  tervo  tacerdoHM,  imt  ei 

pel,  and  not  from  tmditlon.  ThenamitiTe  Jacobum  et  appwvU  eL   Junmm^  t»i» 

may  (as  Bnflniu  implies)  be  the  Hune  es  Jaoobtu  ts  non  eomtttmrwm  pantm  e^  *&* 

the  pericope,  John  viiL  1—11.    Ct  Psbri-  hora  qtta  hfberat  caUam  DpmM.  dmm 

dtu.  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  p.  356  n.  vidertl  eum  rttwrgtntem  a  darmie^tOm 

t  This  paange  it  given  in  the  Lstin  (Or.ivurrmrraUvvcpm^.  BwiMqiitperf 

-venion  (not  by  Roflnni:  cf.  Hnet^  Ori-  psallalun:  Agertty  «it  Dominos,  mmtom 

geftioiia,  III.  3, 13)  of  Orlgen's  commentaiy  etponmt.  Btetimqaeadditar:  T^dttpOT^ 

on  St  Matthew  (Tom.  XVI.  9 14).    The  pas-  et  hmedvaU  ac  frtgit  et  dtdU  J^etihe  j^t^ 

\  it  not  fooud  in  any  Greek  MS.    The  et  dHait  ei:  Frotw  mi,  wmnU , 


text  it  printed  by  TiKhendorf  on  Matt.       fitia  ruurrmil  AUtu  homMe  a  dmni» 
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kqftited  hy  Aim.    But  He  said  to  them:  What  nn  have  I  committed  that 
I  thould  go  and  be  baptized  by  himt  utilese  perchance  this  very  word  which  I ' 
have  spoken  is  [a  sin  of]  ignorance^, 

1 1.  According  to  the  Gospel  written  in  Hebrew  which  the  Naz&renes 
we  [it  ia  said] :  2%e  Holy  Spirit  with  full  stream  shall  come  down  upon 
Him  [the  branch  of  Jesse].... Moreover,  in  the  Gospel  of  which  I  made 
mention  above,  we  find  this  written ;  Now  it  cams  to  pass  when  the  Lord 
had  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Holy  Spirit  vnth  full  stream  came  dovm 
and  retted  upon  Him,  and  said  to  Him:  My  Son,  in  aU  the  prophets  I  was 
wmiiing  for  Thee,  that  thou  shouldest  corns,  and  I  might  rest  in  Thee,  For 
Jlum  art  my  rest;  Thou  art  my  Firstborn  Son,  who  reignest  for  ever*. 

12.  Bethlehem  of  •7iM2(Ba...this  is  an  error  of  the  copyists:  for  I  think 
that  the  word  given  originally  by  the  Evangelist,  as  we  read  in  the  Hebrew, 
was  Judah,  not  Judasa^. 

13.  In  the  Gospel  entitled  according  to  the  ffehrews  for  panis  supei'- 
mihslantialiM  (of  the  Latin  yersion,  Matt,  vi,  11),  I  found  mahar,  which 
means  for  the  morrow*, 

14.  Id  the  Gospel  which  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  use,  which  I 
lately  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  which  is  called  by  very 
many  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  is 
described  as  a  mason,  who  sought  the  help  [of  Christ]  with  words  to  this 
effect:  /  was  a  mason,  seeking  a  livdihood  by  the  labour  of  my  hands,    I 


APPBN.  D. 


1  Hleron.  adv.  Ptlag.  in.  2:  In  Evan- 
gdio  juxta  Hebrteott  quod  Chaldaioo  qui- 
dem  Syroqne  sermone  eed  Hebraids  lit- 
tnis  Kriptam  est*  quo  ntuntnr  uaque 
hodie  Nasareni  aeeundum  Apoftolos,  sive, 
ut  pkrique  antumant,  juxta  Mattluewn, 
quod  et  in  Caeearlensi  habetur  blbliotheca, 
unat  historia:  iEBooe  Mater  Domini  et 
frtttns  ejus  dioAant  ei:  Joannes  Bajdista 
bapHaat  in  remitsionm  peocatorum;  ear 
mv9  et  baptucemur  ab  eo.  Dixit  auiemeit: 
Qmd  peeeavi  ut  vadam  et  baptixer  ab  eot 
%iai  forte  hoe  ipeum  quod  diai  ignorantia 
aL  ^ineodemvolumine:  Sipeeeaverit^ia' 
qiqit, /rater  tuus  in  verho,  Ac  (cf.  p.  427  n.). 

This  narratlTe  was  found  also  in  the 
PnadUng  qf  Paul  (or  of  Peter,  or  of  Peter 
and  Pa«^:... in  quo  Ubro  contra  omnes 
aeriptaras  et  de  peccato  proprio  conflten- 
tem  inrenies  Christum,  qui  solus  omnino 
idliil  deliquitt  et  ad  aodpiendum  Joannis 
bapttsma  paene  invitum  a  matre  sua  Maria 
•w  compolium.  Item  cum  baptizaretur 
%nan  super  aqnam  esse  visum,  quod  in 
Erangelio  nnUo  est  8criptum...(Auct.  De 
BcbapUamate,  c.  xvn.). 

I  have  not  noticed  any  passage  in  which 


the  mention  of  a  light  at  the  Baptism  is 
referred  to  the  Oogpd  according  to  the 
Hebreice,  though  the  circumstance  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Ebionite  OospeL 

>  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Isai,  nr.  XL  2:... 
Juxta  Evangelium  quod  Hebneo  sermone 
oonscriptum  legunt  Nazaraei:  Deaeendit 
super  ewn  ornnds  fons  Spiritus  Saneti . . . 
Porro  in  Evangelio,  cujus  supra  fecimus 
mentionem,  h»c  scripta  repeiimus:  Foe- 
turn  est  autem  cum  aaeendisset  Dominus  de 
aquoy  descendU  fons  omnia  Spiritus  Saneti 
et  requievit  super  eum  et  dixit  HU:  FUi  mi, 
in  omnOms  propheOs  expeetabam  te,  ui 
fienires  et  requieacerem  in  te.  Tu  ea  enim 
requiea  men;  tu  ea  fiXiua  meua  primogeni- 
tu»  qui  regneu  in  aenmHtemum. 

s  Hieron.  ad  Matt.  11.  5:  Bethlehem  Ju- 
d<piee...Librariorum  hie  error  est.  Putamus 
ttnim  ab  Evangelista  primum  editum,  sicnt 
in  ipso  Hebraico  leglmus,  Juda  non  Judate. 

*  Hieron.  ad  MatL  vi.  11 :  In  Evangelio 
quod  appellatur  secundum  Hebrseos  pro 
supersubatantiali  pane  reperi  Mahar,  quod 
didtur  eraaiinum;  ut  sit  sensus:  Panem 
nostrum  crasUnum  (id  est  futurum^  da 
nobis  hodie. 
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APPEN.  D.    fray  Thee,  Jeeru,  to  reelore  iomewiy  hecMk,  thai  J  may  noihegwif  hmd  •• 
diegraeeK 

15.  In  the  (rospel  used  by  the  NaBtrenes  I  find  the  mm  of  JAoidm  for 
the  eoH  of  Bara^i<u*, 

16.  The  name  BarabbM  is  interpreted  in  tiie  Goepel  stjled  meeordhg 
to  the  Hebrewe  m  Son  of  their  maeter.,.,K 

17.  In  the  Goepel  of  which  I  haye  often  made  mention,  we  rad  that 
a  liniel  of  the  Temple  nfvaet  eixe  woe  hreihen  a»undeir\ 

n.     Thb  GO8PBL  OP  THI  BBIOVITBa. 

Epiphanios  speaks  of  the  Kaiarenes  as  'having  the  Gospel  aoeordiB^ 
to  Matthew  in  a  most  complete  form,  in  Hebrew,'  though  he  iniK- 
diately  adds  that  he  does  not  know  whether  'they  removed  the  gcee- 
alogies  from  Abraham  to  Gbrist'/  In  contrast  with  this  stateneot  he 
says  that  the  EMonites  had  a  Gospd  '  called  the  Gospel  according  to  Hal- 
thew,  not  entire  and  perfectly  complete,  but  falsified  and  mutilated,  whick 
they  call  the  Hebrew  Gk>spel*/  He  then  gives  several  passages  profeswdlj 
taken  from  this  Grospel,  but  they  present  so  many  inconsistencies  that  it  ii 
evident  that  they  cannot  have  belonged  originally  to  the  same  book.  One 
fragment  contains  a  narrative  of  the  Baptism,  with  the  addition  of  apooy* 
phal  deUuts,  which  gained  a  wide  currency  at  a  very  early  time.  Another 
gives  a  saying  of  the  Lord  which  may  have  been  indnded  in  the  origiaal 
Ebionite  Gospel    Of  the  remaining  pieces  one  belongs  to  a  writing  like  th« 


1  HIeron.  ad  Matt.  xn.  13:  In  Evan- 
ydio  quo  utontiir  NasMwii  et  Eblonits, 
9tt0^  nuper  in  Onniim  de  Hebneo  aer> 
ipoae  tnnstalimni^etqnodToeatiir  a  ple- 
lisiIiM  Matthffi  aathentieam,  homo  iste 
qai  aridam  habet  mannm,  cMnentariiia 
•cribitar,  iatliiiiiiodi  vodbiui  anKlUnm 
preoana:  Ctem«iUariu$  eram»  manUms  vie- 
titm  ^uterUam.  Preeor  te,  Jen^  ut  wtiM 
regtUmae  samUaUm  ne  twpiUr  mendieem 
ciboB. 

*  HIeron.  ad  MaU,  zzm.  36:  In  Eran- 
gelio  qiio  nfcimtar  Nasaneai  fro  JUio  Baro' 
€kug,JUiUtm  Joiada  reperim«8  acriptom. 

aHleron.adJr«tt.zxvn.l«:  Iste  (Bar- 
abbas)  in  BraagaBo  quod  scribitor  Juxta 
HeltraaSt  JUkiu  magutri  torum  interprt- 
tatw... 

«  Hieron.  od  Jfott.  xxvn.  51:  In  Evan- 
gelio  cajjOB  wmpe  fadmus  mentionan,  super- 
liminare  tem|di  inflnitn  magnitudinis  frao> 
turn  esse  atqne  diTlsnm  legimua  Cf.  Bp. 
ad  Hedib.  vnz.  1:  In  Brangelio  autem 
quod  Hebraids  litteria  acriptum  est,  legi- 
mus,  non  Telom  tenpli  adasnm  aed  super- 
Uminare  tempU  mine  magnitodinia  oor> 


miaie.  I  see  no  reason  ftnr  refltanteg  the 
quotation  given  from  Hegesippus<ct  p.^ 
n.)  to  the  Gotpd  aaordimg  to  Ac  Bd^ram, 
though  be  used  it:  Euaeb.  H.  C  it.  8 
(cf.  Uitt.  qTJf.  T.  GEMon,  pp.  SSS.S34. 

So  again  Jerome  rdiars  to  his  Hetew 
fHends  and  not  to  a  Hefanw  Gespd  ia 
Commi.  in  Bob.  in.  3  (andiri  Hebnsam  • 
disserere);  Ofmm.  <a  ImtL  xl  1  («aditi 
Bebroorum),  and  no  coochiaiiMi  eaa  U 
diawn  from  thoae  passegm  aa  to  the  eoa- 
tents  of  the  Ootpd  aeeordk^  Is  A*  ir^ 
brewi. 

»  Eplph.  Httr.  xxnL  9»  p.  IM:  qw»* 
M  rb  Karii  Mttrtfeuor  miyyAier  ■Ayrfrw 
Toy  *Efipaj[9ri,  n^'cvroic  Y^  y^it  i««n» 

Mootr  In  oti^rrmu  ovc  oXS«  tt  «  cal  fk 
Y«rtaAoytac  r^c  a«b  row  3i/V^  "^ 
XpiOTOv  ir^pMi^or. 

«  Eplph.  Nter.  xxx.  13,  p.  UT:  ir  «£ 
yow  vop*  «vro!c  tvayyXi^  mmrm  McriMM 
Wo»iafa>A>y,  o»x  SAr  ^  wAy  ■#^or^  ^ 

M  Tovre  mAovvit,  ^K^^perw.  cr JU 
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dementinee,  in  which  the  limple  fonn  of  history  was  exchanged  for  a    APPEN.  V. 
didactic  form.    It  is  possible  tliat  this  incongmous  element  had  been  inoor- 
porated  in  the  Qospel  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius ;  or  he  may  have  derived 
his  information  from  different  sources.    It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that 
the  fragments  were  not  of  the  same  origin. 

I.  [In  the  Ebionite  Grospel]  the  following  passage  occurs:  There  came 
a  man  by  name  Jesus,  and  He  was  about  thirty  years  old,  who  chose  us. 
And  when  He  came  to  Capernaum  He  entered  into  the  house  of  Simon, 
who  was  sumamed  Peter,  and  opened  his  mouth  and  said:  As  I  passed 
along  the  lake  of  l^berias,  I  chose  John  and  James,  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  Thaddeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  Iscariot ; 
and  thee,  Matthew,  I  called  as  thou  wert  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
and  thou  followedst  me.  You  then  I  wish  to  be  twelve  apostles,  for  a 
testimony  to  Israel'. 

a.  And  John  came  baptizing,  and  Pharisees  went  out  to  him  and  were 
baptized,  and  all  Jerusalem.  And  John  had  raiment  of  camels*  hair,  and 
a  girdle  of  skin  about  his  loins ;  and  his  food  (the  Gospel  says)  '  was  wild 
honey,  the  taste  of  which  was  the  taste  of  manna,  like  a  honey-cake  steeped 
in  oil,' — that  they  may  convert  the  word  of  truth  into  a  lie,  and  put 
'honey-cakes'  (iyKpldas)  for  'locusts*  (dicpldasf, 

3.  The  beginning  of  their  Gospel  is  this:  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  king  of  Jadsea,  that  John  came  baptizing,  with  a  baptism  of 
repentance,  in  the  river  Jordan,  who  was  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  a  son  of  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  and  all  went  out  to  him^* 


1  Epiph.  B<er.  13,  p.  137:  hf  r^  wop*  i&apn^pioy  tov  *lapwqk*  ma*  iy4v*T0  *Ia»ar- 

tamXt  wcyytKitf . . .  i/ub^^pcrot  in  iy^ycTO  yi|f ,  k.t.X. 

rK  AT^  ird^MTt  1i}<rov(,  xol  ovrbf  m  rniv  *  Epiph.  I.  C :  ml  ey^frro  *T«aavin^  '|3air> 

rptrnworrot  tt  i^4{aT0  r^«.  ttaX  iXMv  elf  rtCot^  koa,  i^ijXBw  irpbt  mnhv  ^apcvaZoi  koX 

Ka^apraovf&ttai}A0n'<(«Tiiyour^Z4M0i'O«  i^trria^vav  leol  irava  'lepoooAv/uA.   ital 

vrd^ia  cnrntv  ctirc  Ilapcpx^cvof  «apa  r^r  jcal  ^(an}v  itpiiariiniw  vepl  rfiv  hv^^  avroO, 
A^iiniyr  Tc/9i|putfof  i^tktfaifjiritf  *I*>ar»i}r  koX  cat  rh  /Spw/ta  avrov,  ^ricri,  f&Ai  ayptov,  o^ 
'idgmpav  vtov«  Zc/ScftouA;  icol  IXiiMva  thv  1}  ytvoti  ^v  tov  fiavva,  tit  iympXt  w  iXaitft 
ZiiKum^w  Kol  *Ioi^5ay  rhv  *I<ncapM»n}i'*  kolC  Xva  i^Bw  im-auarpiflnitin  fhv  r^  aAif^ia? 
ot  T^  MaTtfoibv  Ko^of&crov  ^l  tov  tcAm-  koyov  cU  ^cv^  icaX  dim  axpi3wK  won^otay 
viav  iiemX^va  fcot  ifitoAov^9at  fiOi*  vfiaf  iyxpi^  iv  iidXiru  The  rariation  ahowa 
oSk  po6Xo§iat  itMu  BtKoiivo  diroar6kovt  tit       that  the  Gospel  was  In  Grtek, 

s  Epiph.  I.  €.  This  passage  has  apparently  been  interpolated  from  St  Lnke  (Zacharias, 
EUaabeth).  In  the  following  chapter  Epiphanius  again  quotes  the  beginning  of  the 
CotpeL  A  comparison  of  the  two  quotations  Ulustratea  the  carelessness  of  Epiphanius 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  altered. 

C  13 :  ^y^ro  tv  Tot?  ^Vp«*«  'Hp<»«ov  C  14 :  iyiprro  ir  raxt  tiiUpait  'Hp*»8ov 

tov  fiairJUut  r^  *lovBxiat  fiaat^^mt  Tijt  *lmf6alat 

hri  dpxf-*P^  Kata^ 
liXBtr  *lmdvrnt  ijAW  Tif  'Iwivytit  i>v6iiain 

fiami^y  pdvnviia  imtovomiv  (Joirri^wr  fidwnirna  iitravoint 
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APPRN.  D.  4*    And  after  »  long  interral  it  addf,  thftt '  when  the  people  were  bep- 

tixed,  Jeioa  alio  o»me  and  was  baptised  by  John.    And  when  He  came  np 

from  the  water,  the  heayeni  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  which  came  down  and  came  upon  him^.  And  a 
voice  came  from  heaven,  saying :  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son ;  in  Thee  I  am 
well  pleased.  And  again:  To-day  have  I  begotten  Thee*.  And  imme- 
diately a  great  light  shone  round  about  the  place';  and  John,  when  he  aw 
it  (the  narrative  continues),  says  to  Jesus:  Who  art  thou,  LordT  And 
again  a  voice  came  from  heaven  to  him  [John] :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  is 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  then  (it  continues)  John  fell  down  before 
Him,  and  said :  I  beseech  thee,  Lord,  do  thou  baptize  me.  But  He  forbade 
him,  saying.  Suffer  it;  for  thus  it  is  becoming  that  all  things  be  fulfined^' 

5.  Cf.  p.  425,  No.  8. 

6.  [In  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper  they  add  the  interrogative  aed 
the  word  JUtK],  saying:  Have  I  earnestly  desired  to  eat  this  flesh,  tbe 
Passover,  with  you't 

7.  They  say,  according  to  their  absurd  argument :  It  is  gyJidaUfir  tie 
ditcipU  to  he  at  hU  Matter^. 

ht  cA^ycTO  cZrot  ix  ytfivw  \npmp  $ua  ri  i$ift. 

•vrbr  varm. 
The  insertion  of  vorofiy  is  worthy  of  DOtice.   The  word  is  doubtAil  in  Matt  ilL  I,  hoi 
certain  in  Mark  L  6. 


1  The  difference  of  this  danse  from  the 
corresponding  daoee  in  the  Canonical  Gos- 
pel is  ftdl  of  meaning.  There  the  Spirit 
descends  dcara/iatror)  as  a  Dove;  here  it  is 
as  a  Dove  which  came  down  (KartABovrnt^). 

s  These  words  are  also  quoted  as  naed 
at  the  Baptism  by  Justin  and  Hilary. 

a  This  detaU  is  added  in  two  Latin 
M8S.  {VerctU.  a.  Sangerm.  g«):  Kl  cum 
baptvcaretur  {Jau$  gf)  lumen  ingens  (mag- 
num gf)  Hreumfubit  {fulgebat  gi)  de  aquOt 
Ua  tU  Umerent  omnes  qui  advtnerant 
(qui  congrtgati  eratU  g<).  Cf.  Just  M  Dial. 
88 ;  SibuU.  Orac.  vu.  83—84. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  an  addition 
which  occurs  in  another  Latin  MS.  {Both. 
k),  a  miraculous  (?)  light  is  connected  with 
the  resurrection:  Mark  xvi.  4,  8ubUo  a«t- 
ttm  ad  horam  terUam  ien^a  diei  (?  d, 
ten.)  fada  »unt  per  Mum  orbetn  ttrrm,  tt 
detcenderunt  de  cttiU  angelic  et  nirgnUet] 
in  daritate  visi  Dei  aimul  a$ctndtrunt  cum 
€Ot  et  oontinuo  lux/ada  est. 

*  Epiph.  Har,  xxx.  13,  p.  138:  ml  iirrk 
T^  MM  voAAa  i9t/^4pti  on  rov  Aaov  /Sovw 
T^9B4ifnt  iX0t  tuX  'Iifoovf  KoX  ifia$ni99ii 


vwk  rev  Iwavrev.  xol  tk  mw^tStm  «ai  tw 
vdarot  ifi^otyifaar  m  ovpovol  cu  dSc  r« 
vycvfta  rov  ffov  rh  aytor  •»  «Uci  np^ 
rrpaf  «arcA0ovai|«  mu  ti^nXMmiom  •«  '*' 
rov*  Kol  ^mvii  iy^Ptro  im  rev  ewyi^  A^ 
yevoa,  Sv  mov  «I  o  vt^  h  «fy«dn|r^  jrvw 
^u96K^am'  mal  sttAtr  *E-yi*  v^^apm  yrf^ 
nftti  a«.  K«i  w9in  w^HihmftJM  tIt  ranr 
4«C  fUytk.  &r  (L  h)  Utim,  ^fv^r,  i  Imm*^ 
kiyti  «vr^  Sv,  rit  «t  Kvpi«;  «■&  miJur 
4m»^  i(  ovpavov  Wfl6s  avtw.  0(r<c  i9r»M  • 
vi^  liov  i  ttyavifr^,  i^'  &r  lyMecf^c.  K«i 
ran,  ^ifatr,  i  'liainift   wpoomom^  w!/rf 

M  huakyw  cwnp  Kiymp  *A^<c,  in  evn* 
iori  wfiiwc¥  vAi)pM#qMu  vomu 

•  Epiph.  Bmr.  xxx.  n,  p.  148:  tni^fm 
...avrbr  Kiyomi  Mi)  4r»9vf«if  ^«#»- 
fi'^aa  Kp4at  rovro  rb  II«L<rxa  4«V«t' 
^c8^  vfinSr.  Immediatdy  below  l^rfp^ 
nins  quotes  the  passage:  M^  cv»l«yuf  ««• 
0vit3tiira  TovTO  rb  Hmx*  igirfac  4*1^  ^ 
vfu^y.  The  true  reading  was  probab^j 
tcpiuf  TDvro  or  rovro  ih  Kpimt, 

•  Epiph.  Bmr.  xxx.  se^  p.  151:  4^ 
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m.    Tbm  Gospel  of  the  CLBMXHTiin  Homilibb.  appen. 

— :» 

Hie  nnmeroiis  quotations  which  occur  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  are 
generally  allowed  to  furnish  another  form  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel.  It  may, 
however,  be  very  fiurly  questioned  whether  the  peculiarities  whi^h  these 
quotations  exhibit  may  not  be  more  properly  referred  to  oral  tradition  or  to 
errors  of  memory  than  to  any  one  written  source.  With  one  or  two  ezcep- 
UonSy  the  Homilies  contain  no  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  are  not  either 
mere  duplicates  of  passages  in  the  Gospels  or  deductions  which  follow 
directly  from  them.  The  subjoined  list  contains,  I  believe,  a  complete  list 
of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Homilies.  The  quotations  marked  by  Italics 
are  verbal  in  the  mun;  the  remainder  generally  give  the  sense  of  the 
corresponding  passage  of  the  canonical  Gospel  in  other  words^. 

Matt.  XV.  3.    Cf.  Hom.  xv.   10:  6  MdffKuXot  iifuop  rtffrodt  r4prrra9 

y.  8.    Gf.  Hom.  xviL  7:   &a  o<  Ka$<ipol  Tg  Kopdt^  adr&r  Idebf 

V.  17.    Horn,  iii.  51 :  od«  ^Baif  k,  t.  v. 
xxiv.  35 ;  V.  18.    ffam,  iii.  51 :  6  oip, — rapeX.  ICora  h — r.  whiwv, 

▼•  34»  35'    Hom.  iii.  56:  /*ff  6fi6<ntT€  rhw  citp. — ltTOT6^.  r.   t. 

ad.  ^. 
T.  37.    Horn,  iii  55 ;  xix.  3 :  lorw  (ff/^  rh  voX  nil,  {koI)  rb  ov  o0* 

rb  yikp  T. — TOP.  i.    Cf.  2  Cor.  i.  17. 
T.  39 — 41.    Cf.  Hom.  XV.  5. 
y.  44.    Cf.  Hom.  iii.  19. 
V.  45.    Hom.  iii.  57.    Cf.  xii.  16;  xviii.  2. 
vi.  6.    Hom.  iii.  55. 

vL  31.  8.    JTom.  iii.  55 :  otBewydp-^r,  rplw  a^rbw  dlcc^O'i^rc. 
vi.  13.    Hom.  xix.  1:  ^ — r.  tot. 
vii.  a.    Cf.  Hom.  xviii.  16. 
vii  7.    Hom.  iii.  5a :  i;^rrr.  koI  tbpivKrrt. 
viL  9 — 1 1.    Hom,  iii.  56 :  rlva  a/r^ec  vl.  dprow — ij  koX  1x9, — 6  t. 

if.  6  oitpdyiot — ro<t  alrovfiivots  aMv  xal  rots  roioOffip 
«  ri  04\7ifia  a^roO, 

vii.  19.    Cf.  Hom.  xii.  39:  d  0iK€i  iavrt^  0i\€i  koI  rfp  rXriclow, 

Cf.  vu.  4. 
viL  13,  14.    Hom.  xviiL  17. 
vii.  15,  16:  Hom.  vii.  15,  16. 

yap  Kara  thv  itetCvmp  Xi)pw^  KAyw  !lpmr^  1  The  Clementine  qaotations  are  printed 

r^  liaBinv  *^^^  •^  ^  SMatcakot.    If  it  in  a  convenient  form  bj  Credner,  BeOragic, 

were  not  that  Eplpbanioi  quotes  the  pas-  i.  PP-  S84  ff. 

■age  again  in  the  ume  form  {%  30,  p.  160),  I   have   discussed  the  qaotations  of 

It  would  seem  that  the  change  (cImu  for  Jostin  M.  elsewhere:  Hid.  (ifN.  T.  Canum^ 

Xm  y^nirot)  was  simply  an  error  of  his.  pp.  133  ff. 
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APPKV.  D.  Mftit  Tu.  41.    Of.  Horn.  ym.  j:  rt/u  Xfyo^  icdpu,  xipu,  ml  «<  ra«r 

TiiL  II.    Horn.  TiiL  4. 
▼iii.  5— II.    Cf.  Horn.  ix.  «i. 
'    Tiii.  14.    Gt  Horn.  six.  14. 
TiiL  31.    Cf.  Horn.  ziz.  14. 
ix.  13.    Horn.  vL  $6:  6  Bt6t  IXeof  04k€i  koI  od  0vala9,  Mtpmv 

adroO  Kol  oix  iiKoKOvr^fMra  (Hob.  tL  6). 
X.  10.    Horn.  iiL  7 :  d^,  i,  6  fyy.  roG  /uff0od  adroO.    Of.  Luke  x. 

7 ;  I  Tim.  y.  18. 
X.  II — 15.    Cf.  Horn.  iii.  30,  31. 
X.  98.    Horn.  xvii.  5. 
X,  99,  30.    Cf.  Horn.  xiL  31. 
^  34>  35*    Ot  Horn,  xi  19. 
xL  II.    Cf.  Horn.  ii.  17. 
xi.  35.    Horn.  tHL  6:  i^ofi,  c.  rdrep  rcO  odp.  icol  T,y.Snh.  r. 

d.  c,  rpeapwiputr  koX — wifw.  BriXdt^ovfftp,     CL  Hon. 

xvii.  5 ;  xriiL  15. 
xi.  37.    Horn.  xvii.  4 ;  xviiL  4 :  oi9dt  (fyrta  r^  wuripa  c/  ^  i 

vl6t  J>t  o69i  t6w  vUtif  rir  o28er  W  /c^  6  roH^  ca2  •&  ^ 

/SoAin'OA  6  vl^f  droiraX^ac. 
xL  38.    JTbiii.  iii.  53 :  jkvre — iroiru^ef. 
xiL  36L    JEToni.  xix.  3:  c^iZ. — r.  c9if  adroO  er^Kyi  ^  /}tf^ 

Xe/a; 
xii.  34.    Horn.  xix.  7 :  ^  r.  ir.  vr.  X. 
xii.  41.    Horn.  xi.  33. 
xiL  43.    Horn,  xi.  33:  fioff,  v,  h^»  M«  '''•  Y* — i'i  t.  t.— 2i^ 

itfSe  jca2  od  Tifrret^ere. 
xiii.  17.    Horn.  iii.  53. 
xiiL  39.    Cf.  Horn.  xix.  3. 
xiiL  53.    Cf.  Horn.  Tiii.  7. 
XT.  13.    Horn,  iiL  53 :  rBuaa  0. — 6  r.  6  odp.  ixp^ 
xyL  13E    Horn.  xviL  18  £ 
xriL  5.    Horn.  xviL  53 :  o^nn  i^rb^  ftov  6  vUs  6  dyawiftM  Ak 

tMicrfaa'  ro&rov  dKoirre. 
xviL  30.    Cf.  Horn.  xi.  16 :   8(4  vlffTem„..Td  tpwrn  ^occdnu... 

fieSlmfai  rdSji, 
xviii.  la    Horn.  xyiL  7. 
xviii.  17.    Horn.  xiL  39.    Cf.  p.  418.  iMim.  18. 
xix.  8,  4.   Horn.  iii.  54. 
xix.  i6~i8.    Cf.  Horn,  xviii.  3. 
XX.  16 ;  xxii.  14.    Horn,  viii.  4 :  roKK.  KK.iK.Bi  hcK, 
xxii.  I — 14.    Cf.  Horn.  viii.  33. 
xxii.  33.    Cf.  Horn.  iii.  54. 
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Matt,  xxil  3«.   Horn.  iii.  55 :  Uk  hrip  $.  9.  dXXd  ^  APPKN.  D. 

xiiii.  «,  3.    Horn,  iii  18.  

zziiL  73.    Cf.  Horn.  zTiii.  16. 

amii.  9$,  16.    Horn,  xi.  29:  odal  iJ.  7/).  jtcU  ^  *.  4.  «.  t.  tot. — 

r3  ^^.  ^,  9i  y4/i€i  ^6rovt. 
zziy.  4y  34*   Horn,  iii  15. 
xxiv.  45— 5»«   Horn.  iii.  60;  64. 
xxY.  «i.    JJofii,  iii.  65 :  ed  8. — ti^^, 
xxy.  26:   Horn.  iii.  6x. 
XXY.  41.    Horn.  zix.  9.    Cf.  zx.  9. 
xxviii.  19.    Cf.  Horn.  xvii.  7. 

In  addition  to  these  passages  there  are  others  which  present  parallels 
with  the  remaining  canonical  Gospels. 

MarkiT.  34.    Horn.  xix.  ao:   dt6  xtd  rois  a^oO  fuJhjfrait  Kar'  IUof 
hr{Kvt  T^  Twr  odpwQw  /Soo-tXe/af  r A  fwcnfipia, 

Tii  26.   Horn.  ii.  19:  Zvpo^ufUurffa. 

xii  ag.   Ham,  iii.  57  (Deut.  vi.  4). 
Lnke  yiii  i&    Cf.  Horn,  xviii  16  {kAm  doKJ  ix^)' 

X.  18.    Cf.  Horn.  xix.  4. 

X.  20,    Cf.  Horn.  ix.  22. 

xviii.  1—8.    Horn,  xvii  5. 

xix.  I — 10.    Cf.  Horn.  iii.  63. 

xxiii.  34.    Horn.  xi.  lo. 
John  iii.  5.    Horn.  xi.  26. 

ix.  I  ff.   ff<mi,  xix.  aa. 

X.  9.  Horn.  iii.  52 :  fyw  etfu  ^  TtJXi;  t^  ^tf^. 

X.  37.    Horn,  iii  51 :  rd  ^/id  rpd^ara  dxwkt  rijs  ifAijt  ^xai^t. 

TV.    Thb  Gobpbl  of  Maboion. 

TertnUian  and  Epiphanius*  supply  us  with  materials  for  reconstructing 
the  Gospel  which  Marcion  published  as  'the  Gospel  of  the  Lord/  or  'of 
Christ.*  It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  additions  to  the  Pauline 
narrative  of  St  Luke,  which  he  adopted  as  the  buis  of  his  history;  and  the 
following  table  *  vrill  show  how  much  of  it  he  recognized.    In  most  cases 

1  c  Haret.  xul  pp.  309  seqq.    It  will  Mardon's  Goipel,  pabUahed  in  Thilo,  Co* 

be  rafltelent  for  our  porpoee  to  refer  onlj  dex  Apocryphus^  pp.  403—408;  and  I  have 

to  Tertollian,  who  examines  the  Gospel  of  throoghont  compared  my  own  taUe  with 

Maxckm  in  the  fonrth  book  of  his  trea-  that  given  bj  De  Wette  (KitU.  f  71  h),  who 

tlM  against  him.   Several  variations  wliicfa  quotes  the  results  of  Bitschl's  investiga- 

oecor  In  Epiphanios  i^ypear  to  be  later  tions  into  the  subject    All  the  passages  of 

enrars  of  transcription,  or  errors  of  Epi-  St  Luke  which  were  contained  in  Mardon's 

Gospel  are  placed  in  the  first  column,  and 


t  In  the  construction  of  this  table  I       anj  significant  variations  are  noted  in  the 
hare  diieflj  fdlowed  Hahn's  edition  of      second. 
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APPBN.  D.    the  reasoDi  for  the  changes  aod  ominions  will  be  erident, 
*"  in  mind  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Maroionite  heresy. 


when  we  beer 


St  LuKi. 

March,:.      L"*-  'J- 
[i^.  31]. 

i^-  3«— 37. 

iv.  38.  39- 

tf.tfe.t.  iv.  16—30. 

iv.  40—44. 
id,i9.9-n,     V.  1—39- 
id.  iv.  IJ-IT.   vi.  1—49. 
id.iv.lS.  vii.  I— a8;  36—50; 

adv.  Mare.        viii.  I— 18;  ao — 56; 
iv.l9,tO.  ,  * 

id.  <».  n— M.    «.  1—02. 

<ii.<v.S4— 15.    X.  I— 11;  16— 4a. 


id.  in.  16.  IT.    xi.  I— 19 ;  33—48 ; 

5«— 54. 


The  first,  second,  and  third  diapters  of  St  Lske 

were  wanting  in  Mardoo's  Gospei,   wbaA  htp^ 

with  the  words:  ' In  the  fifteenth  year  of  tbe  rdgn 

of  Tiberius  Cesar  [God^]  came  down  to  Gaperaanm, 

a  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  teadiing  on  tho  Sabfaatih 

day.' 

9.  34  =  NaiVi)i^. 

Doubtful. 

Omitting  all  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  ia 

V.  t6=oi;  'fjv  reOpafifUpot  and  irard  r6  eUaSbt  adr^. 

Entire. 

Entire*.     In  v.  14,  fra  e^f  futfr^pum  ^  dyiB^  roOrs. 

Entire'.     In  v,  17,  Kar^pri  h  a&roit. 

w.  19 — 35  are  opposed  to  Mardon's  view  of  tiie 

rehition  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus,  and  to  hii 

idea  of  the  true  Christian  life. 

Entirel 

In  V.  30  Marcion  seems  to  hare  read  ffvi4mimr 

a&r<fi  (or  rather  irrriaap  /ur*  adroif} ;  and  in  place  d 

V.  31,  only  d^hrret  fp  r^f  Bd^jf  aOrod*. 

V.  1 1  =  rdT€p  and  irol  r^  y^. 

The  order  in  v.  ii  was  reversed  by  Marcion. 

V.  24  he  probably  read  only  ^c  rp.  o6k  dSor  i  ^^ 

pKiirere, 

V.  i5=aii&rtor'. 

Cf.  Varr.  LecU.  in  v.  « ;  v.  ^g^el  fjt^  t6  ^i^ul  Twu' 

In  V.  42  he  read  xX^ir  for  Kpiffip,  and 

d^Uyat. 


I  The  Mardonitet  malnUined  the  no- 
Hon  of  a  nidden  nod  anexpected  (subitum 
ex  inopinato*  T^ull.  I.  c)  appeanuice  of 
the  good  Deitj,  to  fmatrate  the  deslgni 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Cf.  Neander, 
C^wre^  History,  il  pp.  181,  seqq. 

t  Terttallian  {ad*.  Mare.  rr.  11)  acutely 
criUdaes  the  improprie^  of  the  sadden  in- 
trodnctioii  of  John  tbe  Baptist,  after  tbe 
remoral  of  the  opening  chapters  of  8t 
Lake's  OospeL  Mardon's  explanation  of 
rr.  14, 3^—39,  may  be  seen  in  Tertullian, 
adv.  Mcnr.  xv.  9, 11  (pp.  110,  HI). 

>  Maroion  explained  v.  13,  and  the 
*woe'  in  «.  14,  so  as  to  accord  with  bit 


own  views:  TntoIL  ode.  Mart,  iv.  IS. 

•  Maroion  represented  the  iiianewt 
meat  of '  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Je«9' 
as  made  *tetUandi  ifraUdf  adv.  Mart.  it. 
19,  p.  160.  According  to  Eptphanioflkffcf 
nff»— «B.  ai.  were  wanting. 

•  The  explanation  which  Marcfam  fin 
of  the  Transflgaration  is  IntenstiBg:  aii 
Marc.  IV.  11.  He  Justiflee  the  appont 
harshness  of  rr.  ST  seqq. 

•  Cf.  TMalL  ode.  More.  iv.  SS,p.  ML 

'  Hardon  supposed  that  *the  ilroef 
man  armed'  (r.  11)  meant  tiie  Creator  lbs 
God  of  the  Jews,  and  'the  stronger  bsb,' 
the  good  Ddtr.   Tsrtna  nr.  16,  p.  Ml 
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xiL  I — $ ;  8 — 59 ;         In  w.  8,  9,  hniivum  rov  8f ou*.  APPEN.  D. 

xiii.  10 — 38.  In  V.    a8,   for  *Appad/i — rpo<^a%   Marcion  re«id  "  -  " 

T.dmat  roi)t  9uudovs,  and  added  ixp.  koI  Kparov*  ij.itlzol 

xir.  I — 6;  13 — 35.       In  v,  26,  Marcion  read  iraraXe^iret  for  fiuru,  id,  iv.  81. 

xr.  I — 10.  In  V.  10,  ipiiwuuf  toO  OcoO,     Cf.  xii.  8,  9.  id.  ir.82. 

xvL  I — 31.  In  V.  13,  t6  i^,  id,  iv,  88,  Zi, 

In  V,  17,  for  the  last  clause  Marcion  read:  /wG  yj 
Twr  \6yunf  fUatf  xtp.  t.* 
xrii.  I — 6;  11 — 37.      Marcion  added  in  v.  3,  e^  oi;jc  iyepyifjOrj  1}  [e/]X<.  id.  Iv.  35. 

/i.;  and  inserted  Luke  iv.  37  after  y,  14. 
xviii.  I— 30;  35— 43.   ».  37  =  6Na^iV)OiOf.     Cf.  iv.  34.  id.i9.d6, 

xix.  I— 38;  47,  48.       v.g^KmMn—iarb^.  iff.  fv.  ST. 

XX,  I — 8;  19—36;        Entire.  id.iv.  88. 

39—47- 
xxL  5— 17;  1 9,  30 ;      V.  3 7 = #foi  W^iyt*.  id,  iv.  39. 

33 — 38.  lo  V.  33,  for  ^  ^ey^  aun7,  Marcion  read  6  oitpa^bt 

KoX  if  yrj. 

V.  ^6  =  Kal — d^dpthrov. 
xxii.  I— 15;  [i7f  18];  V.  3  =  e^X^e  Wirarayaf.  id.  iv,  40,  H. 

19—^9;  31—34; 
39—41;  45—48; 
5»— 71. 
xxiii.  I — 43;  44 — 46;  V.  $=Tup  'louiaUop,  id.iv.i2. 

50 — 56*.  V,  ^4  =  diafi€pl^fi€P0i — K\rip<m. 

xxIt.  I — 36;  38 — 47.    V,  35,  oU  4X(ikfiff€¥  {ffup.  id.  iv.  18. 

V,  33=:a>f  Sirpf.  iifi.  r.  ypa^s, 
V.  37,  ^din-afffM  for  TPeOfia, 
V.  39  =  ^Xa0^are,  ffdpKcu 
V.  44= Uri^ifAoD. 
V,  45  =ror« — ai>roif. 
V.  46=571 — yiypawrai^, 

No  one  of  the  remaining  Apocryphal  Gospels  claims  any  special  notice. 
The  fragments  quoted  from  the  Go^ftd  according  to  the  Egyptiaru^  have  been 

1  In  T.  S,  the  'fearftd  Ood*  U  the  Crea-  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  (Hahn). 
tor,  who  is  also  signified  hj  'the  thief'  «  Epiphanins  represents Blardon  as  in- 

(r.  39).    TertolL  I.  e.  pp.  304, 311.  troducing  various  changes  into  v.  2,  of 

s    For   Handon's   ezphmation  of  the  which  traces  appear  elsewhere :  ctTlschdf. 

parmble  (19—31)  see  TertolL  I  c.  pp.  338  adloc. 

Be<)q.    The  words  $ieut  d  lex  tt  prophOa  *  It  appears  that  the  end  of  Mardon's 

(TertolL  iv.  33)  seem  to  be  a  comment  of  Gospel  was  as  abrupt  as  the  conunence- 

Tertollian.  ment.    Compare  Hahn,  I.  c.  p.  486. 

a  Kardon  prohablj  applied  the  passage  •  Cf .  p.  437,  n.  1. 
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APPSN.  D.  already  given;  and  of  the  Oospeb  of  Basilidee,  Gerinthas,  ApeDei,  Mat- 
ihiae,  we  know  little  more  than  the  names.  But  there  it  anotber  chm  of 
writings  also  called  Apociyphal  Gospels,  to  which  the  Oo9peU  tftMe  Imfmcf 
and  the  OoBpd  of  Nteodemut  belong,  which  cannot  be  left  wholly  vmo- 
tioed.  The  narratiTes  which  we  have  hitherto  examined  were  either  based 
on  the  same  oxal  traditions  as  the  canonical  Gtoepels,  or  rerisions  of  tiie 
canonical  texts ;  but  these  enter  on  a  new  field,  and  Olostrate  the  writiagi 
of  the  New  Testament  more  by  the  complete  contrast  which  they  offer  to 
the  spirit  and  style  of  the  whole,  than  by  minute  yet  significant  dhretgeaoei 
from  particnlar  books.  The  completeness  of  the  antithesis  which  thew 
spurious  stories  offer  to  the  divine  record  appears  at  once— if  we  may  be 
allowed  for  a  moment  to  compare  light  with  darkness — in  reUtion  to  the 
treatment  of  the  three  great  elements  of  the  Gospel  history, — mirarlM> 
parables,  and  prophecy,  the  lessons  of  power,  of  nature,  and  of  prorideooe. 

AitowUraeUi:  In  the  Apocryphal  miracles  we  find  no  worthy  conception  of  the  laws  of 
providential  interference ;  they  are  wrought  to  supply  personal  wants,  or  to 
gratify  private  feelings,  and  often  are  positively  immoral  Nor,  again,  is 
there  any  spiritual  element  in  their  working ;  they  are  art>itrary  displaji  of 
power,  and  without  any  spontaneity  on  our  Lord's  part  or  on  that  of  the 

Paroblti:  recipient.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels^  are  also  entirely  without  parables; 
they  exhibit  no  sense  of  those  deeper  relations  between  nature  and  man— 
between  corruption  and  sin — which  are  so  frequently  declared  in  the  Synoptk 
Gospels.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  rise  to  the  purely  qiizitiai 
theology  of  St  John,  which  in  its  very  essence  rises  above  the  mixed 
earthly  existence  of  man. 

Propbecy-  Yet  more,  they  do  not  recognize  the  office  of  prophecy;  they  make  do 

reference  to  the  struggles  of  the  Church,  with  the  old  forms  of  sin  aod 
evil  reproduced  from  age  to  age,  till  the  final  reffeneratum  qf  oil  tkw^ 
History  in  them  becomes  a  mere  collection  of  traditions,  and  is  ragarded 
neither  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  past  nor  as  the  type  of  the  future. 

The  differences  in  style  are  not  lees  than  these  differences  in  sjurit.  For 
the  depth  of  a  spiritual  sequence  we  have  affected  explanations  and  invle* 
vant  details'.  And  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  Gkwpels  stands  in  dear  ooo- 
trast  to  mere  dreams  of  fancy,  if  we  compare  some  Scripture  ttoiy  with 
obvious  parallels  in  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Apocryphal  histories.  Tlnii, 
we  might  refer  to  the  cure  of  the  dsmoniac  (Gotp.  Inf,  14),  and  the  recital 
in  St  Luke  (viii.  ^6— 32) ;  to  the  discourse  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitadct 


1  Compare  the  following 
ApocTTpbAl  Gospeli: 


in  the 


(a)  Ooep.  Int  14-90, 38  (ed.  Thilo). 
Ootp.  Thorn.  6. 
Goep.Int»,47,49. 


(fi)  Ooep.  Inf.  iS,  36-7. 4(1 

Goep.  Int  15, 17  iqq. 
t  Cf.  Goep.  Inf.  50-1 
47—1 
Protev.  8.  Jac.  iii. 
Goep.  Joeeph.  16^  17. 
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(Mmtt.  T. — ^Tii.),  and  the  nddnm  from  Mount  Oliyet  {Goip,  Joiepk.  i.  iqq.);    appsn.  D. 

to  the  inspired  records  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ootpel  qf  Nicodemui, 

For  eren  these  wild  legends  have  their  use.  If  the  corruptions  of  the 
Gospels  lead  us  back  to  a  oommon  source  preserved  in  our  Canon,  the 
fiikbles  of  early  times  teach  us  how  &r  the  characteristios  of  the  Gospels 
were  rnbore  the  natural  taste  of  the  first  Christians, 
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Uivrtvtri  iuh  on  iym  ip  ry  warfU  k«1  h  wmr^  h  ^^'  «t  ii  |uf,  3mi  ti  ^ya.  m 
wuntvm, 

Br  JoKN  lar.  U. 


APPEN.  B.  I  HAYE  ez&znined  elie where  ^  the  general  relations  of  the  Goep^minds 

as  a  Revelation — a  whole  in  themselves  of  singnlar  harmony  and  complete- 
ness: at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  outline  of  the  remto 
obtained,  bj  presenting  a  dassifioation  of  the  Mirades,  which  will  ezlulBt 
their  mutual  connexions*. 

I.      MIMACLBa  ON  NATUBR. 

I.     Miracles  of  creative  power. 

(a)     The  Water  made  Wine:  John  ii.  i — n. 

Character  changed.    Christ  the  Source  of  Joy. 
(fi)    The  bread  multiplied. 

(i)  Matt.  xiv.  15 — at ;  Mark  vi.  35—44;  Luke  ix.  i«— 

17;  John  vL  5 — 14. 
{2)  Matt.  XV.  3a — 39 ;  Biark  viiL  i — to. 

Substance  increased.    Christ  the  Source  of  Sobnit* 
ence. 
(7)    The  walking  on  the  WaUr:  Matt  xiv.  ai— «6;  Mark  vL 
48,  49;  John  vi.  16 — II. 

Force  controlled.    Christ  the  Source  of  strength. 

4.    Miracles  of  Providence, 
(a)    Miracles  of  Blessing. 

(i)    The  first  MiraeulouM  Draught  of  Fi^et:  Liike  ▼• 
I — II. 
The  foundation  of  the  outward  Church. 

1  Otaraderie^  of  the  Ck^tpel-Miraeks,  maaj-slded;  and  at  letst  H  is8alBdat(» 

Csiubr.  1859.  show  that  $ome  oonnexioB  eaUU.  Jk^ 

s   The  arrangement  proposed  is  not  atudj  maj  lay  open  more  lobtle  and  j^ 

offered  as  absolute  or  final    It  offers,  nn*  fonnd  points  of  union  between  the  dtftowl 

less  I  am  mistaken,  one  very  natural  and  incidents. 
instractiTe  view  of  relations  which  are 
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(1)  The  Storm  SlUled:  Matt,  viii  «3— 37;  Mark  iv.  35    appen.  e. 

— 41 ;  Luke  viii.  la — 15.  

The  defeDoe  of  the  Church  from  without. 

(3)  TU  Stater  in  the  FMt  Mouth:  Matt.  xvii.  24—37. 

The  support  of  the  Church  from  withiu. 

(4)  The  second  MiraeiUoiu  I>raHght  of  Fishes:  John  xxi. 

I — 33. 
The  Church  of  the  future. 
(fi)    Miracle  of  Judgment. 

The  Jiff-tree  cursed:  Matt.  xxi.  19  ff.;  Mark  xi.  20  ff. 

II.       MIMACLB8  ON  MAN. 

(a)    Miracles  of  Personal  Faith. 

(i)     Organic  defects  (the  Blind), 
(a)  Faith  Special, 

The  two  blind  men  in  the  house:  Matt.  ix. 
29—31. 
(6)  Faith  absolute. 

Bartinueus  restored:  Matt.  xr.  19—34 ;  Mark 
X.  46—53 ;  Luke  xviii  35 — 43, 
(3)    Chronic  impurity. 

(a)  Open.  Leprosy. 
Faith  Special, 
The  one  Leper:  Matt.  viii.  1—4  ;  Mark  i.  40 

— 45 ;  Luke  v.  13 — 16. 
Faith  special  and  absolute  contrasted. 
The  Ten  Lepers:  Luke  xvii.  11— 19. 
(6)  Secret. 

The  Woman  with  the  Issue :  Matt.  ix.  30— 
33 ;  Mark  v.  35—34 ;  Luke  viii.  43—48. 
09)    Miracles  of  Intercession. 

(i)    Oi^ganic  defects.    (Simple  Intercession.)— 
(a)  The  blind:  Mark  viii.  33—36. 
(6)  I%e  deaf  and  dumb:  Mark  vii.  31—37. 

(3)    Mortal  Sicknesses.    (Intercession  based  on  natural 
ties). 
(a)  Fever. 

The  nobleman*8  son  healed:  John  iv.  46—54. 
(&)  Paralysis. 

The  centurion's  servant  healed:  Matt.  viii. 

5 — 13;  Luke  vii.  i— 10. 
The  man  borne  of  four  healed:  Matt.  ix.  1— . 

8;  Mark  il  i— 13;  Luke  v.  17—36. 
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APPBH .  B.  (y)    Mirmolaf  of  hort. 


(i)    Oigmnio  defect 

The  blind  man  hedUd:  John  ix. 
(9)    BiaeMe. 

(a)  The  fever  healed:  Matt.  ym.  14,  1$;  UA  I 

49 — 34;  Lake  iv.  38—41. 

(b)  The  dnrptyheakd:  Luke  xIt.  i — 6. 

(c)  2%«  withend  hand  rtetored:  M&tt.  zu.  9-13; 

Mark  iii.  1—5 ;  Luke  tL  6—1 1. 

(d)  2^  tiRpotefU  man  reeiored:  John  t.  1^17. 
[(«)  The  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infinni^  ict  fret: 

Lokexiii.  10—17]. 

(3)    Death. 

(a)  The  Death-chamber. 

A  girl  raited:  Matt.  iz.  18  It ;  Markv.  9iC; 
Lnke  viii.  41  ff. 

(b)  The  bier. 

A  young  man  raieed:  Luke  viL  11— 18. 

(c)  The  tomb. 

A  tried  friend  raited:  John  xi^ 

III.      MiR4CLS8  OS  TBB  aPIMtT-WOBLD. 

(a)    Mirades  of  intercession, 
(i)    Simple  intercession* 

(a)  A  dumb  man  poneued  hg  a  deml:  Mslta- 

3«— 34. 
<6)  A  hlind  and  a  dvmb  man:  Matt  xn.  ««£ 

Qt  Lake  xL  14  iL 
(9)    Intercession  based  on  naiwral  ties. 

(a)  The  Syrophemidan's  daughter  healed:  Hitt- 

XV.  41 — 18;  Mark  vii.  14 — 30. 
(5)   I%c  {unotic  5oy  Aeoled;  Matt  xriL  14  ^' 

Mark  ix.  14  ff. ;  Lake  ix.  37  ff: 

(fi)    Miracles  of  Antagonism. 

(1)    In  the  Synagogue. 

TheundeanepirUcadout:  Marki.«i— «8;Uk« 

iv.  31—37. 
<i)    In  the  Tombs. 

The  Legion  east  out:  Matt  viii,  18—34;  Mwk^- 
I — 17;  Luke  viii.  46 — 37. 

1  Tb«  healing  of  Malchns  (Luke  xxiL  or  import.  We  imj  see  ^^_^^ 
Bl)  teems  not  to  f«U  within  the  true  cyde  DlTine  Power  repreeeee  end  wwdw  »• 
of  the  Ootpel-mixacles  either  in  chancier      trili  oaoeed  by  InoonaldaBle  wL 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fundamental  and  crowning  miracle  of  the    APPSN.  E. 
Gofipel — ^the  Resurrection — all  these  forms  of  miraculous  working  are  in-  T7 
daded.     The  course  of  nature  was  controlled,  for  there  was  a  great  earth-         '  '   ' 

quake  ;  the  laws  of  material  existence  were  over-ruled,  for  when  the  doors 
were  shut  Jesus  came  into  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and  when  their  eyes  Lf»ke  9xh.  81. 
were  opened  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight.    The  reign  of  death  was  over-  McUL  a»trf<.58. 
thrown,  for  many  of  the  saints  came  out  of  their  graves  and  went  into  the 
Holy  City.    The  powers  of  the  Spiritual  world  were  called  forth,  for  angels  MaU.  xxvii.  2, 
watched  at  the  Sepulchre  and  ministered  to  believers.    Thus  full  and  ^* 
harnKJoious  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture :   AU  things  are  datdU  one  Witd.  xUi.  25, 
agaifut  another,  and  God  hath  made  nothing  imperfect. 


WXBTO.  ooir.  O  Q 
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APPENDIX  F. 

A    CLASSIFICATION  OP  TEE  QOSPEL   PARABLES. 


Ilarra  iurvi,  hf  ttar^npn  rov  Mt' 
Mu  ov«  hroUivw  •vMr  IAAmtot. 

EooLCB.  XUl.  24. 


APPEN.  F.  Wl  bave  already  endeavoured  to  discoTer  in  the  oombinatioo  of  the 

Zr~r7  ^  Gkwpel-mirades  the  laws  of  Divine  interferenoe  for  the  Bedemptioa  of  bmb, 
Parablst  toj  and  the  proofs  of  the  univerBality  of  the  Saviour's  power ;  it  will  be  our 
object  now  to  point  out  the  converse  truths  from  a  consideration  of  tke 
Parables :  in  them  we  shall  seek  to  mark  the  lessons  which  we  may  lean 
from  the  Natural  World  on  the  progress  and  scope  of  Bevela^n,  and  the 
testimony  which  man's  own  heart  renders  to  the  Christian  Morality.  That 
it  is  that  the  Miracles  and  Parables  are  exactly  correUtive  to  eadi  other:  in 
the  one  we  see  the  personality  and  power  of  the  Worker,  and  in  the  otbar 
the  generality  and  constancy  of  the  Work ;  in  the  one  we  are  led  to  refer 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  to  God,  and  in  the  other  to  consider  their  relafeMi 
to  man ;  in  the  one  we  are  led  to  regard  the  manifoldness  of  Providflooe, 
and  in  the  other  to  recognize  the  instructiveness  of  the  Universe. 

The  Parables  in  the  Grospels  may  he  presented  in  the  following  daanfi- 
cation,  if  we  consider  the  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn : 

I.    Pjibablsb  dbawk  from  thb  material  world. 

I.    The  Sources  of  the  Elements  of  natural  or  spiritual  Life : 

(a)    The  Power  of  Good.     The  Sower:  BCatt.  zilL  3—^ ;  Hark 

iv.  4 — 8 ;  Luke  viii.  5 — 8. 
03)    The  Power  of  Evil.     The  Tarti:  Matt.  xiii.  14—30. 
a.    The  mode  of  their  Development  silent  and  mysterious. 

The  Seed  growing  eecrtUy:  Mark  iv.  16 — 19. 
3.    The  Fulness  of  their  Development : 

(a)    An  outward  Growth.     The  MuHard-eeed:  Matt  ziiL  31— 

31 ;  Afark  iv.  30—33 ;  Luke  xiii.  18,  19. 
03)    An  inward  Change.     The  Leaven:  Matt  xiii.  33;  Loka 
xiii.  20,  41. 
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H.       PAUABLEa  DRAWN  FROM  THM  MBLATlOlfB  OF  MAN,  APPKN.  F. 

I.    To  the  lower  World,  as  explaining  hk  Connexion  also  with 
higher  Beings  \  while  he 
(a)    Destroys  the  worthless  (<rar/M().     The  Draw-net:    Matt. 

«i3.  47—50. 
(/3)    Labours  with  the  nnfrnitfbl.     The  hamren  Fig-tree:  Luke 
xtii.  6—4). 

(y)    Seeks  to  reclaim  the  lost,  whether  it  has  been  lost 

(i)    By  its  own  Wandering.     The  loat  Sheep:   Matt. 

xviii.  11 — 14;  Luke  XT.  3 — 7. 
(a)    By  his  Carelessness.     The  htt  Drachma :  Lukexv. 

8—10. 

1.    To  his  Fellow-men : 

(a)    In  the  Family,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  as  explaining 
his  personal  relations  to  God : 
(i)    Mercy.    The  unmerciful  Servant:   Matt,  xriii.  43 

—35. 
CorreUuive:  Gratitude.     The  two  Debtore:  Luke  Tii. 

41—43. 

(1)  Forgiveness.     The  prodigal  Son:  liukexv.  11 — 31. 
CorrdaHve:  Obedience.     The  two  Soni:  Matt.  xxi. 

28—32. 
ifi)    In  social  Life,  as  explaining  his  Relations  to  the  Church : 
(i)    Zeal  in  the  Petition  for  Blessings: 

(a)  For  others.     The  Friend  at  Midnight:  Luke 

xi.  5— 8. 
(6)  For  ourselves.    The  ur^just  Judge:  Luke  xviii. 
I— a 

(2)  Patience  in  the  Course  of  Life : 

(a)   For  others.   Endurance.      The  ten  Virgine: 

Matt.  XXV.  I — 13. 
(ft)   In  ourselves,   Self-denial.     The  lower  SeaU: 

Lukexiv.  7^11. 

(3)  Regard  for  outward  Ordinances : 

{a)  As  a  Feeling  from  within.    The  great  Supper: 

Lukexiv.  15 — 24. 
(6)   As  required  by  their  Dignity.     7%e  King*a 

Marriage-fead :  Matt.  xxii.  i — 14. 

i  Cf.  Matt  xUL  48,  60;   Luke  xv.  7  tftov*  when  the  carelen  within  the  eziiting 

(xap«  ivra^  h  ry  ovpoi^*  when  Che  Be-  Churdi  were  awakened).    It  it  ttucf  to  tee 

demption  was  aooompUahed):  Lake  xv.  10  whj  there  is  no  oorrefponding  dauae  in 

(Xop*  y^rcrai  hmmvour  thv  djyikmv  rod  'the  Prodigal  Son.* 

GG2 
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APPEN.  F.  (7)    In  regard  to  his  Means,  as  explaining  the  Derotkm  of  oor 

Endowments  to  Ckxl's  Service : 
(i)    Thoughtfulness  in  planning  his  Woriu,  as  to 
(a)  His  own  power : 

Absolutdy.    The  Tower-builder:  Luke  zxr.  ^ 

—30. 
RdaHffdy.    The  King  mahirig  W€tr:  Luke  m. 

31—33. 
(h)  Their  Effects  on  others.     The  tmjud  SUwerd: 
Luke  xvi.  1—9. 
(1)    In  his  Works. 

(a)  As  to  himself,  Fruitfubess : 

AUUtUdy.     The  TalenU:  Matt.  xxt.  14—30. 
RelaUvdy.    The  Poundt:  Luke  xiz.  it — 37. 
(6)  As  to  others.  Unselfishness.     The  wicked  Bmt- 
bandmen:  Matt.  xxi.  33 — 44;  Mark  xiL  i— 
13;  Luke  XX.  9—18. 
(3)    After  the  completion  of  his  Works : 

(a)   As  to  himself.  Humility.      The  unprt^MU 

ServanU:  Luke  xviL  7 — 10. 
(6)  As  to  others,  Dependenoe.     The  Labomren  » 
the  Vineyard:  Matt.  xx.  i — 16. 

3.    To  Providence,  as  teaching  that  spiritually  as  well  as  temporally 
Advantages  imply  Duties,  whether  we  obtain  them 
{a)    Unexpectedly.     The  hid  Treaeure:  Matt  xiii.  44. 
ifi)    After  a  zealous  Search.     The  Man  eeddng  Pearit:  Matt. 
xiii.  45,  46. 

(7)    By  natural  Inheritance.     The  rich  Fool:  Luke  xiL  16— si. 

There  are  still  remaining  three  symbolic  narratives  which  are  unially 
ranked  as  Parables: — 'The  Publican  and  Pharisee,'  'The  good  Sanuritao,' 
and  'The  Bidi  Man  and  Lazarus.'  These,  however,  in  their  primarr 
reference  give  direct  patterns  for  action,  and  in  their  secondary  m^w^^'^g 
apply  to  classes  and  not  to  individuals.  It  seems  as  if  we  may  read  ii 
them  the  opposition  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  in  its  essential  I^Mritssfitj, 
in  its  universal  Love,  and  in  its  outward  Lowliness. 
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A. 

Adtsnt,  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of,  ii8 
Alexandria,  the  meeting  point  of  Ju- 
daism and  Greece,  57 
Antigonns  of  Socho,  60 
Antiochus,  effects  of  his  persecution,  59 
Apocalypse,  usage  of  term  in  New  Tes- 
tament, 8  n. 
Apocalypse  and    prophecy  contrasted, 

67  n. 
Apocryphal  Jewish  books,  68 

silent   as  to 

a  personal  Messiah,  87 
Gospeb  (see  Gospel),  433 
sayings  of  our  LoBD,  4^4 
works  of  our  Lobd,  431 
Apologists,  on  Inspiration,  388 
Apostles,  their  reUtion  to  Christianity, 

ISO 
Apostles,  their  different  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, 100 
Assembly,  the  great,  55 
Athenagoras  on  Inspiration,  391 
Augustine,  his  essay  on  the  Gospels,  128 


B. 

Bi^tism  of  our  Lobd  (accounts  of  the), 

991 
Barnabas  on  Inspiration,  384 


Caius  on  Inspiration,  396 
Calvinistic  view  of  Inspiration,  5 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  5 1  n. 
Claudius  ApoUinaris  on  Inspiration,  391 
Clemens  (Rom.)  on  Inspiration,  385 
(Alex.)  on  Inspiration,  404 
Clementine  Homilies  on  Inspiration,  419 
Recognitions  on  Inspiration, 
411 
Completeness  of  Holy  Scripture,  27 — 33 
Concordances  between  the  Gospels,  1 76 
Connecting  phrases  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, 323  n.  324 ;  (last  journey  to 
Jerusalem),  357  n. 
Crucifixion,  Synoptic  narratives  of  the, 
299 

day  of  the,  267  n.  314 
Cyprian  on  Inspiration,  409 

B. 

Difficulties  of  the  Crospels,  their  origin, 

365 ;  their  usefulness,  373 
Diognetum  (Ep,  €ui.)  on  Inspiration,  387 
Doctors,  sayings  of  the  later,  66 

E. 

Ecdesiasticus,  65 

Esdras  a,  its  character,  101 


1  For  the  Index  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindnen  of  mj  Mend  the  Bev.  J.  Frederic  Wickenden, 
M.A.  of  Trinitj  College,  Cambridgeu 
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Etdm  a,  its  doctrine  of  Messiah,  104 
Enenes  of  PalentiniAn  origin,  64  n 
Eyangelisti  not  oonspicnona  in  history, 

906 
Eymngelists,  their  emblems,  937 


Fsith  snd  reason  in  relation  with  Scrip- 

tnre,  371 
Flight  into  Egypt,  391  n 


G. 
Qemars,  singular  referenoe  to  Mibriah, 

Genealogies  of  our  Lobd»  388  % 
<  Gospel,*  use  of  term,  156 

oral  in  origin,  174,  190 
£»cts  mentioned  in  Acts  of  the 

Apostles,  159 
— — — —  the  Epistles, 

161 
its  first  preaching  historic^  1 58^ 

167 

Gospels  (the  Four)  their  general  charac- 
ter, 10,  154,  189,  363,  366 

— — —  Inspired  history,  195 
embody   Apostolic    preaching, 

order  of  their  composition,  I90». 

their  distinctive  character,  198, 
105,  $66 

their  real  unity,  139 

their  difficulties,  365 

their  historical  authority,  368 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  433 

■  Egyptians,  497». 

Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  436 

of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  439 

of  Marcion,  441 

of  the  Infancy,  444 

of  Nioodemus,  444 
Granmiatical    interpretation    of    Holy 
Scripture  essential,  34,  368 


Greek  language,  omen  of  umvesval  re- 
ligion, 78 

Greek  thought  in  contact  with  JudaisB 
(Alexandria),  57 


H. 

Hagiographa,   their  character  due  to 

Captivity,  55 
Heathen  allusions  to  an  expected  His- 

BIAH,  116 
'Heaven*    synonymous    with    'Gon, 

when  first  used,  60  n. 
Hebrews  (EpisUe  to  the),  its  tesUmooy 

to  the  Gospel,  165 
Hegeeippus  on  Inspiration^  391 
Henoch  (Book  of),  clearness  of  Messiank 

doctrine,  93 
Heretics,  their  adoption  of  the  sevval 

Gospels,  aia 
Hennas  on  Inspiration,  387 
Hippolytus  on  Inspiration,  597 
History  of  human  race  centres  in  the 

Gospel,  43 
History  of  Jewish  people^  its  import- 
ance, 45 


Ignatius  on  Inspiration,  386 
Inspiration,  different  theories  of,  4 
defined,  7,  13 
combines  the    divine  ssd 

human,  195 
various  forms  of,  11 
proofs  of,  1 7 
claimed  in  the  New  Teita- 

mtaX,  17  ft. 
opinions  of  the  &then  of 
the  first  three  centoriei 
on,  383— ^ai 
Interpretation,  grammatical  And  Ipiri* 

Ireneus  on  Inspiratiout  393 
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James,  St,  hii  testimony  to  the  Gospel, 

162 
'  Jbsds  Ohbist/    use  of   title  in  the 

Gospels,  374  ». 
Jewish  thought,  development  of,  45 

— ^—  later   doctrine    of  the 

Messiah,  130 
people,  affected  hy  the  captivity, 

50 
■  contrast  between  Galilee 

and  Judsa,  365 
literature,  outline  of,  83 
John,  St  (Baptist),  how  mentioned  by 

St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  330  n. 
John,  St  (Evang.),  his  character,  180 
his  life,  118,  a$i 
analysis  of  GK>spel,  258 
its  poetical  conception,  a$2 
language,  241  n,  945  n. 
style,  246 
contrasts  to   the    Synoptists, 

231,  162 
coincidences  with  the  Synop- 
tists, 369,  17391. 

■       StPanl,  184  n. 

quotations  from  the  Old  Tes« 

tament,  160  h. 
adapted  by  the  Valentinians, 

2i6 
rejected  by  the  Alogi,  140 
his  account  of  the  resurrection, 

3" 
his  Epistles,   their  testimony 
to  the  Gospel,  165 
Josephus,  rejection  of  Messianic  hope, 

"5 

Jubilees  {Book  of),  no  reference  to  the 

Messiah,  108 
Jade,  St^  his  testimony  to  the  Grospel, 

161 
Justin  Martyr  on  Inspiration,  388 


K. 

Kabbala,  its  doctrine  of  Mkssiah,  131 
Kosmos,  mundus,  sBon,  24.  n. 

(6  K6afiat),   how  used  by  St 
John,  143 

SeeWorid. 


Law  (the),  statedly  read  after  the  Cap- 
tivity, 53  n. 

'Life'  (ii  iiiHf},  how  used  by  St  John, 
14a  n. 

'Light'  (rb  ^f),  143  n. 

Logos  (see  Word). 

use  of  term  in  LXX.  and  New 
Testament,  141  ». 

Lord   (our),  identity  of  character  in 
Gospels,  174 

Lost  tribes,  Jewish  tradition  on,  106, 

no 

Luke,  St,  analysis  of  Gospel,  349  n. 

language  of  Gospel,  361, 36in. 
connected  with  St  Paul,  17:, 

adapted  by  the  Marcionites, 
115 

preface,  171,  118  n. 

his  account  of  the  crucifixion, 
303 

resurrec- 
tion, 310 


Manetho,  contemporary  with  LXX«, 

71  n. 
Mark,  St,  analysis  of  Gk>spel,  341  n. 
language  of  Gospel,  344 
connected  with  St  Peter,  167, 

III 
adapted  by  the  Dooetaa,  124 
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Maiky   St,  his  aoootmt  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, 302 
resur- 
rection, 309 
Mary,  Y.,  not  mentioned  by  name  in 

St  John,  970  n. 
Mat^ew,  St,  analysis  of  Gospel,  32711. 
language  of  Gospel,  339  n. 
history  of  Gospel,  170 
Aramaic  original  of  Gos- 
pel, 207 
quotations  from  Old  Tes- 

ment,  209 
adapted  by  the  Ebionitee, 

222 
his  account  of  the  cruci- 

finon,  300 
resur- 
rection, 308 
Melito  on  Inspiration,  392 
Messiah,  earlier  doctrine  developed  in 
Old  Testament,  85 

later  doctrine  developed    in 

New  Testament,  116 
distinguished       from       the 
'  WoBD,'  134  ». 

Sheki- 

nah,  Metatron,  &c.  137*1. 
pre-existent,  130  n. 
suffering,  131  n. 
dying,  107 
character  not  openly  claimed 

by  our  LosD,  122  n. 
usage  of  Word  in  New  Tes- 
tament, 122  n. 
Messianic  prophecies,  Jewish  interpre- 
tation of,  144 
Ministry  of  our  LoBO,  its  length  un- 
certain, 267  n. 
Miracles,  their  character,  24 

recorded    by    St   Matthew, 
33«». 

StMark,  341 «. 

34^ 


Miracles,  recorded  by  St  Luke,  353 

St  John,  261 «. 

of  the  Gk)spels  classified,  446 
Mishna^  reference  to  Mk88Tah,  127 
Mysticism  of  the  Esseoes,  64 

Then^Mute,  75 
Kabbalists,  131 


N. 
Novatian  on  Inspiration,  397 


O. 

Olqections  to  the  Gospds,  their  or^pD» 

365 

their  unoer^ 

tainty,  370 
Old  Testament,  history  of  Canon  th- 
scure,  51  n. 

how  quoted  in  the  Gm- 

pels,  209, 26011. 379, 

its  suffidfincy  in  priai- 

tive  times,  157, 167 

Omissions  in  the  Gospels,  263 

Origen  on  Inspration  of  Scripture  408 

on  Interpretation  of  Soqiiari^ 

412 

Orphic  and  SibyUiDe  writings^  73 


Paganism,  eesentially  local,  78 

Parables,  their  character,  25 

to  whom  addreosedy  265 
recorded    by    St    Matthwr, 

335  «. 

-StMark,  341a 


346 
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Parablee,  their  analogies  in  St  John, 
368 
classified,  450 
ParaUlelism  a  poetio  feature  in  St  John, 

Passion  (our  Lord's),  Synoptic  narra- 
tives of,  399 
Passover  (l^t),  uncertainty  of  date,  367 
Paul,   St,  his  teaching  compared  with 
St  John's,  184  n. 

his  Epistles,  their  testimony 
to  the  Gospel,  163 
Peculiarities  of  the  Gospels,  their  amount 

and  value,  177 
Peter,  St,  his  name,  301  n.  278  n. 
his  character,  377 
his  denial,  379  n. 
his  Epistles,  their  testimony 
to  the  Gospel,  163 
Philo,  scope  of  his  teaching,  74 

doctrine  of  Messiah, 


"3 


-the  Word, 


138 
Philosophy,  its  work  in  preparing  for 

Christianity,  79 
Prayer  developed  during  the  Captivity, 

5« 

Preaching  the  first  form  of  Christian 

doctrine,  153,  155 
Prophecies  of  Messiah,  how  explained 
by  the  Jews,  144 

of    Old    Testament,     how 

quoted  in  New  Testament, 
36,  37 n. 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon/  clear  reference  to 
Messiah,  115 


Qaotations  of  our  Lord,  379 

of  the  Evangelists,  37  n.  381 


WK8TO.  QOBP. 


Quotations  confirm  the  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew, 309 

referred  to  Messiah,  ex- 
plained by  Jews,  144 

in  St  John's  Gospel,  360  n. 


Resurrection  predicted  in  book  of  He- 
noch, 99 

of  body  confined  to  the 
righteous    in    book   of 
Henoch,  99  n. 
our  Lord's,   four  narra- 
tives of,  305 
Roman  Empire  identical  with  civilized 
world,  80 

suggestive  of  an  uni- 
versal religion,  78 

S. 

Samaritan  doctrine  of  Messiah,  148 
Sanhedrim,  its  origin,  54  n. 
Sayings  of  our  Lord  (apocr3rphal),  434 
Sects,  their  rise  among  the  Jews,  60 

at  Corinth,  321  n. 
Septuagint  version,  its  history,  70 

reference  to  Messiah  doubt- 
ful, no 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  outline  of,  331  n. 
Shechinah,   whether  applied  to   Mes- 
siah, 134  n.  137  n. 
Sibylline  books  conceive  an  universal 
theocracy,  73 

their  testimony  to  Mes- 
siah, 89 
Simon  Magus,   the  Antichrist  of  first 

Simon  the  Just,  his  great  maxim,  56 

'  Son  of  God,'  usage  of  phrase,  i30  n. 

Spiritual  interpretation  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 37 

Synagogue  and  schools,  their  rise,  46, 
53 

HH 
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Synoptio  Gospels^  thdr  agreements,  176 
their  differenoesy  181 
order  of  oomposition, 

190  n. 
contrasted    with    St 

John,  197 
unchronological,  393 


'Troth'  (4  aXi^cca),  how  used  bj  8i 
John,  443  n. 


Verbal  coinddenoes  between  the  1^- 
noptists,  179 


Targums,  their  date,  11  in, 

their  clear  reference  to  Mes- 


siah, no 


the 


WoBD,  137 
Tatian  on  Inspiration,  390 
TemptatioQ  of  our  Lobd,  accounts  of, 

«94 
Tertullian  on  Inspiration,  399 
Theophilns  on  Inspiration,  391 
Therapeatas,  75 
Titles  of  the  Gospels,  195  n. 

on  the  Cross,  304  n. 
'Tradition    of  the   Elders,'    Mishna, 

Tahnnd,  62 
Transfiguration,  narratiyes  o^  496 


W. 

'  Wisdom  of  Solomon,'  75 

'  Wobd'  (doctrine  of  the)  in  PalestiiMi, 

137 

Egyp*. 

138 

Si  John, 

141  n,  «44 

not  appHed  to  MisafAH  by 

Henoch,  loi  n. 
■  IDugums, 

134  »•  137  «• 
PWo, 

World  (state  of  the)  at  the  Advent,  80 
(6  K6fffiot),  how  used  bj  St  Joim, 
«43. 


THE   END. 
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BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


Qeneral  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon 

of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first 

Fonr  Centnries. 

Crc/wn  Boo,  eloik,  12s.  Sd. 

"  The  Author  is  one  of  those  toho  are  teaching  us  thttt  it  is  possible  to  ri/le 
the  storehouses  of  Oerman  theology,  tsithout  bearing  awau  the  taint  of  tMir 
atstosphere :  ana  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  aeeumulatea  treasures,  md  even 
track  ike  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuity,  wriihout  abandoning  in  the  pursuit 

the  clear  sight  ana  sound  feeling  of  English  common  sense Jt  is  by  far  the 

best  and  most  complete  booh  of  the  kind  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  well 
placed  on  the  lists  of  our  examining  Chaplains," — Guabdun. 


II. 

Characteristics  of  the  Oospel  Miracles. 

Sermons  preached  be/ore  the  Univerfniy  of  Cambridge. 

With  Notes, 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  As,  6d, 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  originality  and  suggestiveness 
of  these  remarks  on  the  spiritual  signtficanee  qfthe  Miracles.  We  have  seldom 
read  a  book  which  in  so  small  a  compass  contains  so  many  germinal  thoughts,... 
Tke  Miracles  stand  btfore  us  instinct  with  unsuspected  meaning,  and  ckarae- 

terized  by  a  wonderful  unity a  volume  which  developes  such  views  has  our 

heartiest  and  wu>st  cordial  recommendation," — ^Baptist  Maoaiiks. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 
The   New    Testament, 

In  the  Original  Greek, 
The  Text  revised  by  B.  F.  Westcoit,  M.A. 

AKD 

F.  J.  HoBT,  M.A.  Vicar  of  St  Ippolyts,  Herts. 
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Pamials  for  S^^eologkal  Stoirtnts^ 
I. 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 

Together  with  a  RaJtiorude  of  the  Several  Offices. 
By  Fbakcis  Pbocter,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk. 

Fourth  Ediiion,    Croum  800.  cloth,  lOs,  6d, 

**By  far  the  heat  commeniary  extant Not  only  do  the  present  iUustrations 

embrace  the  whole  range  of  original  source*  indicated  by  Mb  Palmbr,  btii 
Mb  Pbocteb  compares  the  present  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Scotch 
and  American  forms;  and  he  f recently  sets  out  in  full  the  Sarum  Offiees,  A* 
a  manual  of  extensive  infbrmaiton,  historical  ana  ritual,  imbued  with  sound 
Church  principles,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Mb  Pbogtbb*s  important 
oo/acme/^— Chbistian  Rbmembbanceb. 

11. 

History  of  the  Christian  Chnrch, 

From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Be/ormcUion.     (a.d.  590 — 1600.) 

B7  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.  late  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 

Two  Vols.     Crown  800.  clotK  lOs,  6d.  each. 

"Full  in  references  and  authority ^  systematic  and  formal  in  divisiomj  with 
enough  of  life  in  the  style  to  counteract  the  dryness  inseparable  from  its  brevity, 
and  exhibiting  the  results  rather  than  the  principles  of  investigation.  MbHabd- 
wioK  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  achievement  of  a  difficult  task.**— 
Chbistian  Remembbancer. 

"  To  a  good  method  and  good  materials  Mb  Habdwick  adds  that  great 
virtue^a  ^rfectly  transparent  style.  We  did  not  expect  to  fnd  areat  Kterary 
qualities  in  such  a  manual,  but  we  hare  found  them  /  we  should  be  saHsfied  in 
this  respect  with  conciseness  and  intelligibility ;  but  while  this  booh  has  both,  it 
is  also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  interesting.** — Nonooicfobmivt. 


St  Panl's  Epistle  to  the  Somans, 

With  Notes. 

By  C.  J.  Vauohan,  D.D.  late  Head  Master  of  Harrow  Schod. 

Bvo.  cloth,  7s.  dd. 

**  For  educated  young  men  this  commentary  seems .  to  fill  a  aap  hitherto 
unfilled.  We  find  in  it  a  careful  elucidation  of  the  metaing  of  phrases  by 
parallel  pcusages  from  St  Paul  himself,  with  a  nearly  continuous  peaxtphroH 
and  erplanation  by  which  the  very  difficult  connexion  of  the  armanemt  of  the 
Epistle,  with  its  countless  digressions  tout  ellipses  and  abrupt  breaks,  is  pointedly 
brought  out.  An  educated  lad,  who  thought  for  himself,  would  learn  more  ef 
the  real  meaning  of  St  Paul's  words  by  thoroughly  thinking  out  the  eugoesthe 
exposition  of  them  here  supplied,  than  by  any  anwunt  of  study  bestowed  i^on 

more  elaborate  and  erudite  worhs As  a  whole,  Db  Vauoran  aopears  to  us 

to  have  given  to  the  world  a  valuable  booh  of  original  and  earrfut  and  eamsst 
thought  bestowed  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  worh  which  will  be  ofwuieh  sersiee, 
and  which  is  much  needed.** — Goabdun. 
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MACMILLAN    AND    CO.'S 
€hBB  §00Kd  for  ^^olhgtn  antr  S^tlgaoh. 

I.    ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 
AEITHMETIC.     For  the  use  of  Schools.     By  BARNAED 

SMITH.  M.A.     New  Edition  (l^^X    8^8  pp.  Answen  to  aU  the  Queetions. 
Crown  8to.    4s,  M. 

KEY  to  the  above.     290  pp.  (1856).     Crown  8vo.    8«.  Sd, 
ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA  in  their  PRINCIPLES  and 

APPLICATIONS.     With  nnmeroiu  Examples,  syvtaroatically  arranged.    By 
BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition  (I860),  696  pp.   Crown  8vo.  10«.  6d.' 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.     For  Ad- 

Tanoed  Pupils.      By  J.  BROOK  SMITH,  M.A.      Part  First      164  pp.  (1^60). 
Crown  8yo.    3«.  6d. 

ALGEBRA.    For  the   use   of   COLLEGES   and    SCHOOLS. 

By  I.  TODHUNTEB,  M.A.    Seoond  Edition.  Crown  8vo.   516  pp.  (1860.)  7».  6d. 
II.    TRIGONOMETRY. 
INTROBTJCTION  to  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.    For  the 

nse  of  Schools.    By  J.  C.  SNOWBALL,  M.A.    Seoond  Edition  (IBiT).    8vo.  6». 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.    For  Schools  and  CoUeges.    By 

I.  TODHUNTEB,  M.A.    272  pp.  (1859).    Crown  8vo.  5#. 

SPHERICAL     TRIGONOMETRY.       For    Colleges   and 

SCHOOLS.    By  I.  TODHUNTEB,  M.A.    112  pp.  (1859).    Crown  Sto.  4*.  6d. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.     With  a  numerous  Collection  of 

Examples.    By  B.  D.  BEASLEY,  M.A.    106  pp.  (1858).    Crown  8vo.    3s.  M. 

PLANE  and  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.      With   the 

Constraetion  and  Use  of  Tables  of  Logarithms.    By  J.  C.  SNOWBALL,  M.A. 
Ninth  Edition,  240  pp.  (1857).    Crown  8to.    7s.  6d. 

III.     MECHANICS   AND    HYDROSTATICS. 

ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    on    MECHANICS.      With    a 

Collection  of  Examples.    By  S.  PARKINSON,  B.D.    288  pp.  (1855).    Crown  8to. 
98.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE  of  MECHANICS  and  HYDRO- 

STATICS.     By  J.  C.  SNOWBALL,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     110  pp.  (1851). 
Crown  8to.    5s. 

ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.  With  numerous  Ex- 
amples and  sointions.  ByJ.  B.  PHEAR,M.A.  Seoond  Edition.  156  pp.  (1857). 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

ANALYTICAL  STATICS.      With  numerous  Examples.      By 

I.  TODHUNTEB,  M.A.    Second  Edition.  880  pp.  (1858).    Crown  8vo.    10*.  6d. 

DYNAMICS  of  a  PARTICLE.     With  numerous  Examples. 

By  P.  G.  TAIT,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  STEELE,  M.A.    304  pp.    (1856).    Crown  8vo. 
10«.  ed. 

A  TREATISE  on  DYNAMICS.    By  W.  P.  WILSON,  M.A. 

176  pp.  (1850).    8to.    98,  6d. 

IV^   ASTRONOMY   AND    OPTICS; 

PLANE  ASTRONOMY.  Including  Explanations  of  CELES- 
TIAL PHENOMENA  AND  INSTRUMENTS.  ^y  A.  R.  GRANT,  M.A. 
138  pp.  (1850).    8to.     6*. 

ELEMENTARY   TREATISE    on    the    LUNAR   THEORY. 

By  H.  GODFRAT.  M.A.    Seoond  Edition.    119  pp.  (1859).    Crown  8to.    68.  M, 

A  TREATISE  on  OPTICS.     By  S-  Parkinson,  B.D.     304  pp. 

(1869).    Crown  8to.    10«.  6d. 
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V.    GEOMETRY  AND   CONIC   SECTIONS. 
GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  on  CONIC  SECTIONS.     Willi 

a  CoU«otion  of  Examples.    By  W.  H.  DREW,  M.A.    121  pp.  (1867>.    4m.  6d. 

PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY  as  APPLIED  to  the 

BTBAIGHT  LINE  and  the  CONIC  SECTIONS.     By  L  TODHUNTEB,  U.JL 
Seoond  Edition.    816  pp.  (IBbS).    Crown  8to.    10<.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    on    CONIC    SECTIONS    and 

ALGEBRAIC  OBOMETRT.   By  O.  H.  PUCKLE.  M.A.  Second  Bditioo.  iMppi 
(18MX    Crown  8to.    7«.  6d. 

EXAMPLES    of   ANALYTICAL   GEOMETRY   of   THREE 

DIMENSIONS.    WHh  the  Beralta.  CoUeotod  by  I.  TODHUNTEB.  M.  A.    7Cpp. 
(1858X    Crown  8to.    is. 

VI.     DIFFERENTIAL  AND    INTEGRAL   CALCULUS. 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  With  numerous  Ex- 
amples. By  I.  TODHUNTEB,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  404  pp.  (18601  Cratn 
8ro.    10«.  6^. 

THE   INTEGRAL   CALCULUS,    and   its  APPLICATIONS. 

T^th  nnmeroiu  Rxamplm     Bj  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.    268  pp.  (1857).    CrowB 
8to.    10«.  6d. 

A    TREATISE    ON    DIFFERENTIAL    EQUATIONS.     By 

GEORGE  BOOLE,  F.RS.    486  pp.  (1859).    Crown  8Ta  14«. 
VII.     PROBLEMS   AND    EXAMPLES. 
A    COLLECTION  of  MATHEMATICAL   PROBLEMS   and 

EXAMPLES.     With  Answers.     By  H.  A.  MORGAN.  M.A.     190  pp.    (1856). 
Crown  8vo.   6«.  6d, 

SENATE-HOUSE  MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEMS.       With 

SOLUTIONS— 

1848-61.  By  FERRERS  and  JACKSON.    8vo.    15«.  6<l. 

1848-51.  (Riders.)    By  JAMESON.    8to.   7m,  6d, 

1854.  By  WALTON  and  MACKENZIE.    8to.   10«.  64. 

1857.  By  CAMPION  and  WALTON.    8to.   8#.  6rf. 

1860.  Bjr  BOUTH  and  WATSON.    Crown  8to.    7m.  6d. 

Vlll.     LATIN. 

HELP  to  LATIN  GRAMMAR;   or,  the  Form  and  Use  of 

Words  in  Latin.     With  Progressive  Exercises.     By  JOSIAH  WRIGHT,  M JL 
»75  PP*  (1855).    Crown  8vo.  4M.  6d. 

THE    SEVEN    KINGS    OF    ROME.       A   FIRST    LATIN 

READING  BOOK.    By  JOSIAH  WRIGHT,  M.A.    Seoond  Edition.     138  pp. 
(1857).    Fcap.  8to.  3#. 

VOCABULARY  and  EXERCISES  on  "The  SEVEN  KINGS." 

By  JOSIAH  WRIGHT,  M.A.    94  pp.  (1857).    Foap.  8to.   as.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK.      By  E.  Thriho, 

M.A.    104  pp.  (1855).    Fcap.  8to.   as.  6d. 

RULES  FOR  THE  QUANTITY  of  SYLLABLES  JS  LATIN. 

10  pp.  (1858).    Crown  8to.    is. 

THEORY   OF    CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES    IN    LATIN^ 

and  GREEK.    By  R.  HORTON  SMITH.  M.A.    30  pp.  (1859).    9ro.    u.  6d, 

SALLUST.— CATILINA  and   JUGURTHA.      With   En^ish 

Notes.    For  Schools.   By  CHARLES  MERIYALE,  BJ>.   Second  Edition.    171. 
pp.  (1858).    Fcap.  8to.   4s.  6d, 
Catilina  and  Jogortiia  may  be  had  separately,  price  as.  6d,  each. 

JUVENAL.      For    Schools.      With    Riglish    Notes   and    an 

Index.    ByJ.E.MAYOR.M.A.    4^pp.  {iB5i).^,J^m.^^^Pl'J^^ 
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IX.    GREEK. 


TTRTiLEISnCA;  A  FIBST  GEEEK  READING  BOOK.    Being 

a  History  of  Greece,  taken  from  Diodonu  and  Thocydidee.      By  JOSIAH 
WRIGHT,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    150  pp.  (1857).    Fcap.  8to.   34.  Sd, 

DEMOSTHENES    on   the    CROWN,    With    English   Notes. 

By  B.  DRAKE,  M.A.     SaooxB  Editioiv,  to  which  i*  prefixed  iESCHINBS 
AGAINST  CTESTIPHON.    With  English  Notes.    (i86o)7   Fcp.  8to.    5«. 

DEMOSTHENES    on   the    CROWN.     Translated   by  J.    P. 

NORRIS,M.A.    (1850].    Crown  8to.   39. 

.  THTJCYDIDES.  Book  VI.  With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 

By  P.  FROST,  Jun.,  M.A.    110  pp.  (1854).    8to.  ^$.  6d, 

-^SCHTLUS.    The  ETJMENIDE8.    With  English  Notes  and 

Translation.    By  B.  DRAKE,  M.A.    144  pp.  (1853).    8to.  ^M,  6d. 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS:    With  Notes. 

By  CHARLES  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  D.D.    157  pp.  (1859).    8to.    7*.  6d, 

X.     ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

THE    CHILD'S    GRAMMAR.     By    E.    Thrino,    MJl. 

Deniyi8mo.    New  Edition.    (1857).    i'* 

ELEMENTS    of   GRAMMAR    TAUGHT    in   English.      By 

E.  THRING,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    136  pp.    (i860).    Demy  i8mo.    a. 

MATERIALS    FOR   A    GRAMMAR    OP    THE    MODERN 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.      By  O.  H.  PARMINTEB,  M.A.     lao  pp.  (1856). 
Fcp.  8to.    34. 6d, 

XI.    RELIGIOUS. 
HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING 

THE  MIDDLE   AGES.       By  Archdeacon  HARDWICK.       48a  pp.    (1853). 
With  Maps.    Crown  8to.  doth.    lot.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE 

REFORMATION.      By  Archdeacon  HARDWICK.     459  pp.  (I850).      Crown 
8to.  doth.    lot.  64. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.    By 

FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.A.    464  pp.  (i860).    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  doth, 
lot.  6^. 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  ILLUSTRATED  AND  Ex- 
plained. By  ARTHUR  RAMSAY,  MJL  904  pp.  (1854).  i8mo.  doth. 
3t.  6(£. 

NOTES   FOR   LECTURES    ON    CONFIRMATION:    With 

Suitable  Prayers.    By  C.  J.  TAUGHAN,  D.D.    Second  Edition.    70  pp.  (1859). 
Fcp.  8vo.    It.  6d. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY.   By  C.  A. 

SWAINSON,  M.A.    55  pp.  (1856).    Crown  8to.    it.  6rf. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

DURING  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.    By  BROOKE  FOSS  WE8TC0TT, 
M.A.    594  pp.  (1855).    Crown  8to.  cloth,    lat.  6a. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING 

THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES,  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENG- 
LAND.   By  WILLLiM  SIMPSON,  M.A.    307  pp.  (1857).    Fcp.  8to.  doth.    5«. 

ANALYSIS    OF    PALETS    EVIDENCES    OF    CHRISTI-. 

ANITT.    By  CHARLES  H.  CROSSE,  M.A.    115  pp.  (1855).    i8mo.  3t.  6d.  ^^  iC 


^t.  §00b  nmtixbh  for  ^oUtgt  anir  Stlsaal  iprijes-  I^J 


TOM  BEOWirS  SCHOOL  DATS.    By  Ak  Old  Boy.    Seventh 

9*-  Edition.    Fcap.  8to.  cloth.    5«.  "*• 

9^.  6d.    THE  HEROES;  or  GBEEK  PAIRY  TALES.    By  Chakles       im- 

KnrosLBT,  Hector  of  Evenley.    Second  Edition,  with  Eiobt  Iixubtkatioju. 
Imperial  i6mo,  doth,  gilt  leaves.    5*. 

„,       WESTWARD  HO!    THE  ADVEimTBES  OF  SIR  AMYAS       ^^ 

LEIGH  in  the  Bdgn  of  EUzabeth.    Third  Edition.    By  Cha&lb»  Kmosunr.  ''^ 

Crown  8vo.  doth.    6«. 

,,.       TWO  YEARS  AGO.    By  Chaelbs  Ejkgsley.     Third  Edition. 

*  **•  Crown  8vo.  doth.    6».  ■^• 

DAYID,    KING    OE    ISRAEL;    Readings    for  the   Young. 

9*.  6<f.  WrtH  Six   Illvstbationb.      By  J.   Wbzoht,   M.A.       Imp.    i6mo.   cloth.  tat. 

5*. 

.^     LITTLE  ESTELLA  AKD  OTHER  FAIRY  TALES.    Imp. 

9^'  6«-  i6mo.doth.    5«.  »«. 

GLATJCUS;  or,  WONDERS  OF  THE  SHORE.    By  Chaklm 

KiKosLBT.      iLLusnuTXD   Eomoif,    containing   Coloured   lUostrations   of      *4*»  **» 

the  ohjects   mentioned   in  the  Work.      Imp.    i6mo.    doth,    gilt   leares. 

j».6d. 


9«.  6d, 


DAYS    OF    OLD:       STORIES    FROM    OLD    ENGLISH 

HISTORY  of  the  Droids,  Anglo^SazonB,  and  the  Cmsadera.    By  the  Author  >^ 

of  Ruth  akd  Hkr  Fbixmim.    Imperial  i6mo.  doth.    5*. 

9..  M.     R^jTH  AlTD  HEK  FEIENDS.      A  Story  for  Girls.      Third       >»^ 

Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Imp.  i6mo.  doth.    5*. 

•8..       ESSAYS,   CHrEFLT  ON  ENGLISH  POETS.     By  Datid    »m.  64. 

MA880H,  M.A.    8to.  doth.    lu.  6d. 

6,.        THE  FIVE  GATEWAYS  OF  KNOWLEDGE.     A  Popular        ^ 

Work  on  the  Five  Senses.  By  Osonox  Wxlsok,  M.D.  Seventh  Thousand.  Fcp. 
8to.  doth,  gilt  leares.    28. 6d, 

i6».       THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.     Translated  into  English  by     2o«.  6i. 

J.  LucwKLLYv  Dayibs,  H.A.,  and  D.  J.  Tauohan,  M JL    Second  Edition.    8to. 
doth.    109. 6d. 

36«.      ARCHER    BUTLER'S    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT    PHI-       -„ 

LOSOPHY.    a  vols.  8to.  doth.    iL  $»» 

^^     HISTORY  AND  RATIONALE  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COM- 

I5».  6d.  MON  PRAYER.  By  F.  Pxootsb,MJ^.  4thEdition.  CrownSvo.  doth.  lof.  6rf.      iS«.  « 

^     HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING      ^    ^^ 

15».  oa.  ,p2j    MIDDLE    AGES    AND    THE    REFORMATION.     By  Axchdeacox      »**•  **• 

6^u*  'Bmmdwick,   2  Tols.    Crown  8to.  doth.    io«.  6d.  each  volume.  esca. 

,7,.  6d.    HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  ,0..  u. 

By  B.  F.  Wkstcott,  M  JL    Third  Edition.    Crown  8to.  doth.    IM.  6d. 

,,.  ..    SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES   DELIVERED  IN  MARL-      ,    ^ 

i5».  oa.  BOROUGH  COLLEGE  daring  Six  Years.     By  Dr.  Cottoic,  Lord  Bishop  of      «**•  '^ 

Calcutta.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,    lot.  6d. 

9».  W.     SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL.    By       ,y. 

the  Rer.  E.  Thbxmo,  Head  Master.    Crown  8to.  doth.    s«. 

*«*  The  above  hooks  are  kept  m  various  stales  of  bindmgy  artd  mof  aJwa^ 
be  obtained  from  Macbullak  &  Co.  Cambridge^  or  23,  Henrietta  Sireeiy 
Covent  Garden,  London.  W.  C. 
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2  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

EigbtU  Thousand. 

SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

By  the  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 

With  numerous  Illustralions  by  Richabd  Doylb.  Imp.  16mo. 
printed  on  toned  paper,  gilt  leaves.    8«.  6d, 

* '  TAe  execution  U  exoeUent lAke  Tom  Brown**  School  Days,  the  White  H&ne 

yites  (he  reader  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  personal  et/eem  towards  ih<  autJkor, 
The  author  could  not  have  a  better  style,  nor  a  better  temper,  nor  a  mere 
excellent  artist  than  Mr,  Dogle  to  adorn  his  book** — Satubdat  Review. 

"  There  is  in  it  a  high  tone  of  earnest  purpose,  which  engages  our  strongest  inUrest^ 
and  to  which  we  most  heartily  say  Qod  speed  it!  .,  ,  With  its  Hndlyfeeimg, 
its  neighbourly  and  hearty  spirit,  its  sympathy  with  the  homes  of£ngtanet  and 
those  ties  which  used  to  btnd Englishinen  to  them  and  its  cheerful  ChrisOamity.'* 
.^PuEse. 

SIXTH  EDITION. 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days.      By  An   Old  Boy. 

With  a  new  Preface.  Crown  8? o.  lOt.  ed. 

Those  manly,  honest  thoughts,  expressed  in  plain  words,  will,  we  trust,  long 
find  an  echo  in  thousands  of  English  hearts, --QMAXrEVLLJ  RlTUW. 

AGNES  HOPETOUN'S  SCHOOLS  AND  HOLIDATS: 
THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

By  Mrs.  Olipuant,    Author    of   "Mrs.  Margaret 

Maitland/'  &c.    Eojal  16mo.  bound  in  extra  cloth.    6«. 

**  One  of  Mrs.  Otiphanfs  gentle,  thoughtful  stories, . . .  described  with  axptisitr 
reality  and  thorough  appreciation  of  childish  ethics,  proving  that  the  gtfUd 
writer  has  the  same  power  over  the  hearts  of  the  young  as  she  exercised  over 
those  of  their  elders . . .  teaching  them  pure  and  good  lessons,** — JoHK  Biru.. 

DAYS  OP  OLD: 

STORIES  PROM  OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY  OF  THE  DRUIDS,  THE 
ANQLaSAXONS,  AND  THE  CRUSADES,  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By   the   Author  of  "  Ruth   and    her   Friends." 

Eojal  16mo.  printed  on  toned  paper.    5«. 

"J  delightful  little  book,  full  of  interest  and  instruction,.  ,  JtnefeeUng, 
dramatic  weight,  and  descriptive  power  in  the  stories,  ,  ,  ,  They  are  valmable 
as  throwing  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  English  history,  bringing  rapidly  out 
ika  mannas  and  customs,  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  our  Briiisk 
.  and  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,and  the  moral  always  of  a  pure  and  nokU  UtuL** — 
LiTJULAai  Qazittb. 
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PQBLISHED  BT  MACMILLAK  AND  CO.  Z 

THE    TWELVE    FOUNDATIONS, 
AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 

dalen  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  "  Siyan  the  Sleeper,"  &c.  Royal 
16mo,    5s. 

**  Tke  production  of  a  irvly  poetic  mind  and  heart.  . .  .  Some  of  ike  ifanzas  are 
exquiniely  beautifut,  and  ait  are  iouehingly  spiritual  and  <fcfw</."— Frbemau. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

By  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.,  Translator  of  "Dante,"  late 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    Books  I. — ^VI.    Crown 
8vo.    Bs, 

•*  IFe  kttotp  of  no  edition  of  the  'sovran  poet*  from  which  an  English  reader 
can  derive  on  the  whole  so  complete  an  impression  of  the  immortal  JSpos.**^ 
Daily  Nkws. 

LAYS    OF    MIDDLE    AGE, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  James  Hedderwick.    reap.  8vo.  cloth.   5*. 

"  We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  thai  Mr,  Eedderwick's  poetry  is  not  a  thousand 
times  better  known.  It  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  There  is 
something  delightful  in  Us  calm,  healthful  pathos  ana  ^av(y."— Praser's 
Magazine,  Feb.  1S57. 

A  STOBT  FOR  GIRLS. 

Ruth  and  Her  Friends.      With  a  Frontispiece.    Rojal  I6ino. 
cloth,  gilt  leaves.    Third  Edition.    5i. 

**It  is  a  book  which  girls  will  read  wiih  avidity ,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  prolU 

*jr.**— LlTBEAEY  CHURCBMAIC. 

**  Seldom^  if  ever,  have  more  intellectual  power  and  healthful  seniimeni  gone  to 
the  production  of  a  story  for  girls  ;  and  we  wish  all  the  girls  in  tie  Icmd  hoi 
the  opportunity  of  reodmg  t/."'NoNC02iiOBMiST. 
A2 
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4  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OEOFFBT  HAMLTN. 

By  Henry  KinGSLEY,  Esq.  Three  vols,  crown  Sfa 

1/.  11*.  6</. 

^  Mr.  Eenty  KtHctley  kat  written  a  work  that  leept  up  Ut  interett  from  tie  Jtrtt 
page  to  tke  last t— it  ie  full  of  vigorout  tiirring  Ufe^  and  though  an  emger 
reader  may  he  prompted  to  tkw  intervemng  digreesione  and  detaiie,  Anrryimg 
on  to  $ee  what  come*  of  it  aU,  he  will,  neverthelese,  be  pretty  sure  to  retwm 
and  read  duiifuUy  all  the  ikipped  pauaget  t^er  hit  main  anxietn  hoe  been 
allayed.    Tke  deteriptiont  of  Jnttralian  life  in  the  early  coloniel  d^e  are 

marked  by  an  tmmiriakeahle  touch  of  reality  and  personal  experience 

Mr.  Henry  Kingeley  hoe  written  a  book  wkich  the  public  will  be  more  i$ieSned 
to  read  than  to  eriticigCt  and  we  commend  them  to  each  other.** — AmmMVU. 

THE^TALTAN  WAR  OF  1848-9, 
And  the  Last  Italian  Poet.     By  the  late   Henry 

LXTSHINGWON,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  GoTernment  of  Malta. 
With  a  Bio^lnphical  Preface  by  G.  Stoydi  Ysnablbs. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6«.6i. 

'*  As  the  writer  warms  with  hie  subject,  he  reaches  a  very  uncommon  and  chsrae- 
teristic  degree  of  excellence.  The  narrative  becomes  lively  andgrmhie^  and  the 
language  is  full  of  doouence.  Perhaps  the  most  d^cuU  of  all  titerary  tads 
— the  task  of  giving  historical  unity ^  dignity,  and  tnterest^  to  events  so  recent 
as  to  be  still  encutnbered  with  all  the  details  with  which  newep^pers  invest 
them — has  never  been  more  successfully  discharged, . . .  Mr.  Lushmgton,  in  a 
very  short  compass,  shows  the  true  nature  and  sequence  of  the  evenly  and  gives 
to  the  whole  story  of  the  struggle  and  defeat  of  Italy  a  degree  of  unity  end 
dramatic  interest  which  not  one  newspaper  reader  in  ten  thousand  ever  su/jsosed 
it  to  possess.** — Saturday  Revuw. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WAGNER, 

Late  of  St.  Stephen's,  Brighton. 

By  J.  N.  SiMPKiNsoN,   M.A.,  Rector  of  Brington, 

Northampton.    Second  Edition.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  9i. 

"  d  deeply  interesting  oicture  of  the  life  of  one  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  indeed 
the  salt  of  this  land:*—UoBHUiQ  BiBALD. 

THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 
Poems  in  Commemoration  of  Great  Men  and  Great 

Events.    By  Thomas  H.  Gill.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5i. 

"  The  rich  merits  of  a  volume  which,  as  it  has  stirred  and  deliahted  me,  we  trust 
may  be  diffused  everywhere  where  its  Christian  thoughtfulness  and  EngUA 
nobleness  can  befell  mmZ/mi'mi'.*'— NovoONfOBinsT. 
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PUBLISHED  BT  MACMILLAK  AND  CO.  5 

BY  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR, 

Fellow  of  THnitp  Collect,  Cambridge,  Author  of  **  Eric.*' 

Lyrics  of  Life.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6^. 

"  Tkere  u  no  more  mutical,  and  comequenily  no  more  real,  poet  than  Mr.  Farrar 
among  all  hit  contemporariet.** — ^TiUS  Pkiss. 

:bt  wiluam  whitmore. 

Gilbert  Marlowe  and  other  Poems.    With  a  Preface  by  the 

Author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  870.  cloth,  3#.  6rf. 

**  Contain  pauaget  of  great  vigour  ....  mani/etting  vkoleeome  thought  and 

original  imagery.  —~JoRV  Bull. 
"  Ah  eameett  brave,  and  thoughtful  boot."*— Tux  SconsUAH. 

BT  FREEMAN  OLIVER  HATNES,  ESQ., 

Barrieter-at-Law^ 

Outlines  of  Equity :  Being  Lectures  delivered  in  the 

Hall  of  the  Licorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  9s. 

\*  This  book  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  books  for  examination  by 
the  Council  of  Legfd  Education,  and  also  by  the  Legal  Board  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

BT  ALEXANDER  SMITH, 

Author  of  a  **  Life  Drama,  and  other  Poeme.** 

City  Poems.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6*. 

**  ffe  has  attained  at  timet  to  a  quiet  continuUg  ofthofughty  and  tuetained  strength 
of  coherent  utterance  .  .  .  he  gives  us  many  passages  that  sound  the  deeps  of 
feeling ^andleave  us  satisjled  with  thetr sweetness." — ^NoaTH  Bbitish  Rsvixw. 


BT  JOHN  MALCOLM  LUDLOW, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

British  India,  Its  Races,  and  its  History,  down  to  the  Mutinies  of 

1857.    A  Series  of  Lectures.  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  9i. 

"  The  best  historical  Indian  manual  existing,  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 

every  man,  who  writes^  speaks,  or  votes  on  the  Indian  question** — £xAMi»£a. 

•«  The  best  elementary  work  on  the  History  of  India.**^aouKWkVii}  Mail. 
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6  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BY   W.  WHEWELL,    D.D. 

MatUr  0/  THniiy  Colltge,  Cambridge. 

The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  6i/. 

**  So  readable  is  this  hook  thai  no  young  lady  need  he  deterred  from  tmdertaling 
it :  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  there  be  not  fair  readers  who  will  think,  as 
Lady  Jane  Grey  did,  that  hvnltng  or  other  female  sport  is  hut  a  shadow  com- 
pared  with  the  pleasure  there  is  to  he  found  in  Plato.  The  main  questions 
which  the  Oreek  master  and  his  disciples  discuss  are  not  simply  for  these  in 
Moral  Philosophy  schools  ;  they  are  questions  real  and  practical,  which  eon- 
cem  Englishmen  in  public  and  private  life,  or  their  sisters  or  wives  who  are 
busy  in  lowly  and  aristocratic  households** — Athss^um. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO. 

A  New  Translation  into  English*  With  an  Analysis  and 
Notes.  By  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughak,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition. 

8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6^. 

"  So  eloquent  and  correct  a  version  will,  we  trust,  induce  mrniy  to  become  students 

of  the  Repuhlie. . .  The  whole  hook  is  seholarlike  and  able"— QjJhXDlfOX. 
**  Free,  nervous,  idiomatic  English^  such  as  will  fascinate  the  reader." — NoNCOK- 

lORMIST. 

BT  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

Regius  Profsstor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  Director  of  tkt 
Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland, 

Seventh  Thoasand. 

1.  The  Eive  Gateways  of  Knowledge.  A  Popnlar  Work  on 

the  Five  Senses.         In  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves,  2#.  (id- 
People's  Edition,  in  ornamental  stiff  covers,  It, 

•*  Dr.  Wilson  unites  poetic  with  scientifie  faculty,  and  this  union  gives  a  charm  to 
all  he  writes.  In  the  little  volume  before  vs  he  has  described  the  Five  Senses  in 
language  so  popular  that  a  child  may  con^rehend  the  meaning,  so  su^gestire 
that  philosophers  will  read  it  with  pleasure  " — LiADKR. 

2.  The  Progress  of  the  Telegraph.  Fcap.  Svo.  i*. 

"  Most  interesting  and  instructive , ,  .at  once  scientifie  and  popular,  relighus 
and  technical;  a  worthy  companion  to  the  *  Qaieways  of  Knowledge y* — 

LiTBRART  ChURCBUAN. 
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TES  WORKS  or 
WILLIAM     ARCHER    BUTLER,     M.A., 

Lait  Profeuor  of  Moral  Pkiloiophff  inthe  Univtriily  of  Dublin. 

FIVJB  VOLUMES  Svo.  UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

"  A  mam  of  plowing  genius  and  dirernjied  aceomplishmentty  wkote  remains  fU 
these  five  brilliani  volumes.** — Edinburgh  Review. 

SOLD    SBPJRATELT  AS   FOLLOWS. 

1.  Sermons,  Doctrinal   and   Practical.     First  Series. 

Edited  by  the  Verj  Rev.  Thos.  Woodward,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Down, 
with  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.    Eifth  Edition.       8yo.  cloth,  l^s . 

**  Present  a  richer  combination  of  the  qualities  for  Sermons  of  the  first  class  than 
any  tsehave  met  with  in  any  living  writer** — British  Quarterly  Review. 

2.  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.     Second  Series. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  Regin»  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edition.   8vo.  cloth,  10#.  6rf. 

'*  They  are  marled  by  the  same  originality  and  vigour  of  expression,  the  same 
richness  of  imagery  and  illustration,the  same  largcriews  and  catholic  spirit, aud 
the  same  depth  and  fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished the  preceding  Series  and  which  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  accession  to 
our  theological  literature.** ^From  Dr.  Jeremie^s  Vrxeacb. 

3.  Letters  on  Romanism,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on 

Development.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  ThomasWoodward,  M.A  ., 
Dean  of  Down.  Second  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hardwtck.  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6(/. 

"  Deserve  to  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  Author's  indom  i- 
table  energy  and  power  of  concentration** — Edinburoh  Review. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  with  Notes,  by  William  Hep- 
worth  Thompson,  M.A.,  Regins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo.,  £1  5* 

"  Of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Plato  they  are  the  only  exposition  at  once  full 
accurate, and  popular,  with  which  I  am  acquainted  :  being  far  more  accurate  than 
the  French,  and  incomparably  more  popular  than  the  German  ireatifcs  on  thess 
departmenftofthe  Plat onir  philosophy :*^Yrom  Trot.  TnoMPsow's  PrltacE. 
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THIRD  EDITION. 

Lectnres  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects.  Crown  8?o.  is.^d. 

By  F.  D.  Maurioi,  Charlks  Kikoslbt,  J.  Ll.  Daties,  Abch- 
DiAOON  Allrn,  Dean  Trench,  Professor  Brewer,  Dr.  Qbobgb 
Johnson,  Dr.  Sievekino,  Dr.  Chamrers,  F.  J.  Stephen,  Esq.  and 
Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 
Contents: — Plan  of  Female  Colleges — The  College  and  the  Hospital — 
The  Country  Parish — Overwork  and  Anxiety — Dispensariee — ^Dia- 
trict  VlBiting — Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health — Law  as  it  affects 
the  Poor — Everyday  Work  of  Ladies — Teaching  by  Words — Sani- 
tary Law — ^Workhouse  Visiting. 
**  We  scarcely  know  a  volume  coniaining  more  tterUng  good  *en*e^  or  a  pter  ex- 
pression of  modem  inUUigenee  on  social  suiJecU.  ^-CfULiSSEBS*  Jovksal. 

BY  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  M.A., 

A  utkor  of  "  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon." 

Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles.    Sermons  preached 

before  the  University  of  Cambridge.    With  Notes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4#.  6«. 
"An  earnest  exhibition  of  importani  and  exalted  tnUi." — Journai.  or  Sac 
Litbeatorb. 

B7  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAM  COLENSO,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  formsrlp  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  The  Colony  of  Natal.      A  Journal  of  Ten  Weeks'  Tour  of 

Yisitation  among  the  Colonists  and  Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Natal.  With 
four  Lithograpl^  and  a  Map.  Fcap.  8to.  cloth,  5«. 

2.  Village  Sermons.      Second  Edition.    Fcap.  870.  cloth,  2*.  6«^. 

3.  Companion  to  the   Holy   Communion:    containing 

the  Service,  with  Select  Readings  from  the  Writings  of 
Mr.  MAURICE.  Fine  Edition,  rubricated  and  bound  io 
morocco  antique,  gilt  edges,  6«. ;  or  in  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6i. ; 
common  paper,  limp  cloth.  It, 

BT  G.  M.  HUMPHRY,  M.D.  Cantab.  F.R.C.S., 

S*r(/eon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hsspita!,  Lecturer  on  Anatowty  and  Smrgerp  in  the  Medieat 
School,  Cambridge. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Human  Skeleton,  including  the 

Joints.    With  Sixty  Illustrations  drawn  from  Nature. 

Medium  8to.  cloth,  1/.  8#. 

"  It  does  not  consist  of  a  mere  detailed  account  of  dry  bones,  but  a  beamtifnUg 
wrilien  description  of  their  Oevelopment,  growth,  structure,  umon  bg  Joint, 
position  in  the  human  economy,  varieties  in  the  lower  animals,  and  uses  in 
standing,  walking,  and  running,  and  leads  gradually  on  io  the  last  most  inte- 
resting  chapter  on  The  Homology.** — ^Dublim  Mbdicix  Jouknal. 
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BY  JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE,  H.A., 

Sometime  Arekdeaeon  of  Lewei,  Rector  of  Heratmoncemx^  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to    he 
Queen^  and  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinitp  College,  Cambridge. 

NINE  VOLS.  8ro.  UNIFORMLY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND, 

1.  Charges   to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Daring  1840  to  1854,  with  Notes  on  the  Principal 
Events  affecting  the  Church  during  that  period.  And  an  Intro- 
duction, explanatory  of  his  position  in  the  Church,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Parties  which  divide  it. 

3  vols.  Svo.  cloth,  £1 11*.  6rf. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  on  some  of  the  Leading 

Questions  agitated  in  the  Church  during  the  years  1845  to  1851. 

Svo.  cloth,  12*. 

3.  Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  recent  English 

Assailants.    Second  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  7*. 

4.  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.     With  Notes.   Second- 

Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  12« 

5.  The  Victory  of  Faith.     Second  Edition.  Svo.  cloth,  5*. 

6.  Parish  Sermons.      Second  Series.  Svo.  cloth,  12«. 

7.  Sermons  preacht  on  Particular  Occasions.     Svo.  12*. 

The  iwo  following  booh  are  included  among  the  eoUecied  Ckarget,  but  are  published 
teparatelg  for  purekaten  of  the  rett. 

Charges   to    the    Clergy  of    the  Archdeaconry  of 

Lewes.  Delivered  in  the  years  1843,  1845,  1846.  Never 
before  published.  With  an  Introduction,  explanatory  of  his 
position  in  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  Parties  that  divide 
it.  8ve.  cloth,  6*.  6d, 

The  Contest  with  Rome.  A  Charge,  delivered  in  1851. 
With  Notes, especially  in  answer  to  Db.  Newman  on  the  Position 
of  Catholics  in  England.    Second  Edition.      Svo.  cloth,  10*.  6^. 

AS 
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10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

BT  JOHN  McLEOD  CAMPBELL, 

Formerljf  MinUttr  of  Row, 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life. 

8to.  cloth,  10*.  6</. 

**  This  it  a  remarkable  hooh^  (U  indieafing  the  node  in  tehieh  a  devoid  and  iniel 
lectual  mind  ktu  found  tit  way,  almost  unassisted,  out  of  ike  eMreme  laitieram 
and  Calvinistic  views  of  ike  Atonement  into  a  kealtkier  atmospkere  of  dodrine. 
. , .  We  cannot  assent  to  all  Ike  positions  laid  down  by  ikis  writer,  but  ke  is 
enHtled  to  be  spoken  respeetfvUy  of,  botk  because  of  kis  evident  earnestness  and 
reality,  and  ike  tender  mode  in  wkick  ke  deals  with  ike  opinions  of  others  from 
wkom  ke  feels  compelled  to  dijer" — Litzrart  CnuRCHMAif. 

BT  THE  RIGHT  REV.  0.  E.  LYNCH  COTTON,  DJ)., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Cahulta  and  Metropolitan  of  India, 

Sermons   and  Addresses   delivered   in   Marlborough 
College,  during  Six  Years. 

Crown  8to.  clotb,  price  10^  6<f. 

"  We  can  kearfily  recommend  tkis  volume  as  a  most  suitable  present  for  a  yomik, 
or  for  family  readkng,  wkerever  there  are  youny  persons,  tke  teaating  of  these 
discourses  will  be  admirable** — ^Literajit  Churchman. 

Sermons  :   Chiefly  connected  with  Public  Events  in  1854. 

Fcap.  8vo.  doth,  3#. 
'*  A  volume  of  which  we  can  speak  with  high  admiration** 

CHRlSTUlt  BxXtMBRJLllCER 

Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Calcutta   at   his 
Primary  Visit  in  September,  1859.         8to,  2t.6</- 

BY  JOHN  HAMILTON,  Esq.  (of  St.  Eman's,)  M.A., 

St.  Jokn^s  College,  Cambridge, 

On  Truth  and  Error :  Thoughts,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

on  the  Principles  of  Truth,  and  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Error. 
Crown  Sto.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  5i. 

**A  very  genuine,  tkougktful,  and  interesting  book,  tke  work  of  a  man  ef  honest 
mind  and  pure  keart;  one  wko  has  felt  tke  pressure  of  religious  tSmaUiies, 
who  has  thouahtfor  himself  on  the  matters  of  wkick  ke  doubted,  and  wko  kas 
patiently  and  piously  worked  kis  way  to  conclusions  wkieh  he  now  reverently  but 
fearlessly  utters  to  the  world.** — Nonconporiiist. 
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BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY, 

Reeior  o/Bvertlejf,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 

1.  Two  Years  Ago.      Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  0*. 

"  Genial,  large  hearted^  humorous,  vtiih  'a  quick  eye  and  a  keen  relish  alike 
for  whal  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  for  wkai  is  genuine,  strong ,  and  earnest  in 
man.** — GuARPLor. 

2.  "  Westward   Ho !"   or  the  Voyages  and  Adven- 

turcs  of  Sir  Amyaa  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Borrough,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  Her  most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth.    New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  G#. 

"Almost  the  best  historical  novel  to  our  mind  of  the  day.** — Fbazeh's 
Magazinx. 

3.  The  Heroes:   Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Eight  Illustrations.  Royal  16mo. 
beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  gilt  edges,  Bs. 

•*  We  doubt  not  they  will  be  read  by  many  a  youth  %nth  an  ettehained  interest 
almost  as  strong  as  the  links  which  bound  Andromeda  to  her  rock,** — British 

QUABTERLT. 

4.  Glaucus;  or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore.     A  Com- 

panion for  the  Sea-side.  Containing  Coloured  Illustrations  of  the 
Objects  mentioned  in  the  Work.  Fourth  Edition.  Beautifully 
printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  leaves.    7«.  ^d, 

"  //*  pag€9  sparkle  with  life,  they  open  up  a  thousand  sources  of  unanticipated 
pleasure,  and  combine  amusement  with  instruction  in  a  very  happy  and  unwonted 
degree.** — Eclectic  Reviiw. 

5    Phaethon ;  or.  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8to.  boards,  2*. 

6.   Alexandria  and   Her  Schools.      Four  Lectures  delircred 
at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edmburgh.    With  a  Preface. 

Crown  8yo.  cloth,  5t. 
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BY   C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  DJ)., 

Late  Head  Matter  of  Harrow  School. 

1.  Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirmation.    With  Suitable 

Prayers.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8to.  limp  cloth,  red  edges,  1#.  6rf. 

2.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    The  Greek  Text  with 

Englbh  Notes.  8vo.  cloth,  7s  6^. 

3.  Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays.   Sermons  preached  btbc 

School  Chapel.    With  a  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Chapel. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges,  lOs.  6i. 

B7  THE  VENBLE.  ABCHDEACON  HARDWICE. 
Christ  and  other  Masters :  A  Historical  Inquiry  into 

some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  and^Contrasts  between  Chnstianit  j 
and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Part  I.  Introduction.  Part  II.  Eeligions  of  India.  Part  IIL 
Religions  of  China,  America,  and  Oceanica.  Part  lY.  Reli- 
gions of  Egypt  and  Medo-Persia.  In  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Bd,  each. 

*'  Never  wu  90  difficuli  and  eomplieaUd  «  iubfed  as  the  history  of  PapoM 
relipon  handled  so  ably,  and  ai  the  same  time  rendered  so  lucid  snd  attractive,** 
— CoLOWiix  CuuRCH  Chroicicle. 


B7  THOMAS  RAWSON  BIRES,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Kehkall,  EgawUning  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ; 
Author  of**  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  S,  Biekergtetk.*' 

The  DiflSculties'  of  Belief,  in   connexion   with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall.  Crown  8to.  doth,  i«.  w. 

**  A  profound  and  masterly  eMoy.**— EcLiCTlc. 

**  ffis  aryumenis  are  oriyinal^  and  earefuUy  and  loyicaUy  elabonUed,  We  may 
add  that  they  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  sobriety  and  revertnce/or  the  Word 
of  (Toff.**— Rxcohd. 
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BT  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A., 

Brmfutor  of  English  LUerature  in  Univtrsitp  CoUtge,  London. 

1.  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connexion  with 

the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History 

of  his  Time.  ,  Vol.  I.  8?o.    With  Portraits.    1S#. 

"...  The  author  hat  endeavoured  not  only  to  shetch  Milton  such  as  he  teas,  the 
representative  poet  and  literary  man  of  his  day,  but  to  exhibit  him  *in  eon- 
nexion  with  the  more  notable  phenomena  in  which  his  life  was  cast,  its  state 
politics,  its  ecclesiastical  variattons.its  literatnre  and  speculative  thought.  . .  . 
Such  a  historical  area  does  Mr.  Masson*s  Life  of  Milton  occupy.  There  is 
scarce  a  page  which  does  not  bear  witness  of  eatiful  antiquarian  research  and 
minute  as  well  as  extensive  reading.  The  biographer  has  large  aequaintoMce 
with  his  period,  deep  love  for  his  aWil<w.*'— ATHllf  JIUM. 

2.  British    Novelists    and    their  Styles:    Being    a 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  l^ose 

Fiction.  Crown  8?o.  cloth,  7*.  6(/. 

"  J  worh  eminently  calculated  to  win  popularity,  both  by  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrine  and  the  skill  of  Us  or/."— THE  Pftiss. 

3.  Essays,  Biographical    and    Critical :    chiefly   on 

English  Poets.  8vo.  cloth,  12#.  ed. 

CONTENTS. 
I.  Shakespeare  and  Ooethe.^II.  Milton*s  Touth. —  III.  The  Three 
Devils :  Luther's,  Milton's,  and  Qoethe's. — lY.  Dryden,  and  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration.—  V.  Dean  Swift— VL  Chatterton  :  a  Story  of 
theYearl770.— VIL  Wordsworth.— VIIL  Scottish  Influence  on  British 
Literature. — IX.  Theories  of  Poetry. — X.  Prose  and  Verse:  De  Quincey. 

**  Distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  clear  statement  of  the  actual 
facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and  an  aporopriate  beauty  of  lanyuage. 
These  Essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  men.** — ^Thi  ATUiifiBUll. 

BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  ESQ., 

Author  of**  The  Natural  History  of  Bnthusiasm.** 

The     Restoration     of    Belief. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Ss.  6d, 

**J  volume  which  contains  logical  sagacity,  and  philosophic  eomftrehension,  as  well 
as  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  faUh,  in  richer  profusion  than  any  other 
work  beariny  on  religious  maiters'that  has  been  addressed  to  this  generation. 
*  The  Restoration  of  Belief*  may,  in  numy  respects,  take  a  place  among  the 
books  of  the  nineteenth  century,  corresponding  to  that  Justly  conceded  by  us 
to  the  *  Analogy*  of  Butler  in  the  literature  of  the  last  age,  or  to  the*  Thoughts* 
of  Pa^rnitM  that  of  the  afje  preceding** — NowTn  British  Rivriw. 
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THE  WORKS  OF 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE,  M.A., 

Chaplain  of  Lincoln' »  Inn, 

Exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 

(1.)  The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers.  C«. 

(2.)  The  Prophets  and  Kines.  10#.  Ga. 

(3.)  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  the 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Peter,  James,  and  Jnde.  14jt. 

(4.)  The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  10*.  6</. 

(5.)  The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  7*.  6</. 

Exposition  of  the  Prayer  Book : 

(1.)  Sermons  on  the  Ordinary  Services.  5*.  6d. 

(2.)  The  Church  a  Family:  Being  Sermons  on  the  Occasional 

Services.  4*.  Gd, 

Ecclesiastical  History.  lo*.  6*/. 

What  is  Revelation  ?      With  Letters  on  Mr.  Mansel's  Bampton 
Lectures.  10*.  &d. 

Sequel  to   the  Inquiry,    "What    is    Revelation?" 

With  Letters  on  Mr.  Mans  el's  Strictures.  6*. 

The  Lord's  Prayer.   Third  Edition.  2*.  6./. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.  7*.  6e/. 

Theological  Essays.    Second  Edition.  10*.  Gd. 

Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons.  lo*.  6^. 

The  Religions  of  the  World.   Third  Edition.  5^. 

Learning  and  Working.  5*- 

The  Indian  Crisis.    Five  Sermons.  2*.  6rf. 

The  Sabbath,  and  other  Sermons.  2*.  6^. 

Law  on  the  Eable  of  the  Bees.  **.  6^. 

The  Worship  of  the  Church.     A  Witness  for  the 

Redemption  of  the  World.  ^* 
The  Word   "  Eternal "  and  the  Punishment  of  the 

Wicked.    Third  Edition.  ^*- 

Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death.  l/-  6*/. 

The  Name  Protestant,  and  the  English  Bishopric  at 

Jerusalem.     Second  Edition.  3*- 

Right    and    Wrong    Methods  of    Supporting   Pro- 

testantism.  •    tji       • 

The  Duty  of  a  Protestant  in  the  Oxford  Election. 

1847.  ^'• 

The  Case  of  Queen's  College,  LondoiK  l«-  6rf. 

Death  and  Life.      In  Memoriam  C.B.M.  !«• 

Administrative  Reform.  ^ 
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MANUALS  FOR  THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY  TRINTED  AND  BOUND, 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  the  Prospectus  of  this  Series 
was  first  issued.  Four  volumes  have  been  published,  and 
others  are  in  an  advanced  state.  The  reception  which  these 
volumes  have  met  with,  has  fully  justified  the  anticipation  with 
which  the  Publishers  commenced  the  Series,  and  warrants  them 
in  the  belief,  that  their  aim  of  supplying  books  **  concise,  com- 
prehensive, and  accurate,"  "convenient  for  the  professional 
Student  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader,"  has  been  not 
unsuccessfully  fulfilled. 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  original  Prospectus,  and  may 
be  here  conveniently  reproduced : — 

"  The  Authors  being  Clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Series 
beinff  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  office  in 
her  Ministry,  the  books  will  seek  to  be  in  accordance  with  her 
spirit  and  principles ;  and  as  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
English  Church  teach  charity  and  truth,  so  in  treating  of  the 
opinions  and  principles  of  other  communions,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  acrimony  or  misrepresentation. 

"  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writers  throughout  the  Series  to  avoid  all 
dogmatic  expression  of  doubtful  or  individual  opinions." 


A  General  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 

New  Testament  during  the  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES. 

By  Bkooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8fo.  cloth,  12*.  ^d. 

The  Author  it  one  of  those  who  are  teaching  «#  that  it  is  possible  to  ri/le  the 
storehouses  of  German  theology ^  mthout  hearing  away  the  taint  of  their  atmo- 
sphere :  and  to  recognise  the  valve  of  their  accumulated  treasures^  and  even 
track  the  vagaries  of  their  theoretic  ingenuity  ^wUhout  abandoning  in  the  pursuit 
the  clear  sight  and  sound  feeling  of  English  common  sense  ....  It  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  booh  of  the  kind;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
well  placed  on  the  lists  of  our  examining  chaplains** — Ouabdiak. 

"  Learned  J  dispassionate,  discriminating,  worthy  of  his  subject,  and  the  present 
state  of  Christian  literature  in  relation  to  is.** — British  Quabtzrlt. 

"  To  the  student  in  Theology  it  wilt  prove  an  admirable  Text-Book:  and  to  all 
others  who  hare  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  it  will  be  satisfactory  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  pieces  of  history  which  the  records  of  the  Church 
«»Rp/y."— LoifDOW  dUARTIRLT. 
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16  NEW  WOKKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

THEOLOGICAL  MANUALS-continued. 

II. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Reformation  (a.d.  590-1600). 
By  the  Veuerable  Charles  Habdwick,  Archdeacon  of  Elj. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  10#.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Excommunication  of  Lather. 
With  Four  Maps. 

YoL  II.  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately. 

'Full  in  references  and  authority,  eyiltmalie  and  formal  iu  dtvuiom,  with  enough 
of  life  in  the  ttyle  to  counteract  the  dryneee  ineeparable  from  its  brevity^  mnd 
exhibiting  the  results  rather  than  the  principles  of  investigation.  M&.  Hajld- 
WICK  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  achietentent  of  a  difficult  task," 
— Christiah  Bamkhbrajicxs. 

*'  Ke  has  bestowed  patient  and  extensive  reading  on  the  collection  of  his  materimls  ; 
he  has  selected  them  with  Judgment;  and  he  presents  them  in  an  equMe  amd 
contact  */yfe.**— Spectator. 
**Toa  good  method  and  good  materials  Ma.  Hardwick  adds  that  great  virtue, 
a  perfectly  transparent  style.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  great  literary  ouaUties 
in  such  a  manual,  but  we  have  found  them  ;  we  should  be  satisfied  in  this 
respect  with  conciseness  and  intelligibility  ;  but  while  this  booh  ha*  botA,  U  is 
also  elegant,  highly  finished,  and  highly  interesting**— 'NovcoKiOKMin, 

III. 

History     of     the     Book     of     Common      Prayer, 

together  with  a  Rationale  of  the  several  Offices.  By  fiULNCia 
Pkocter,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  formerly  Felloir  of 
St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10#.  6i. 

Mr.  Froctsr*s  *  Uiitory  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer'  is  by  far  the  best 

commentary  extant Not  only  do  the  present  illustrations  embrace  the 

whole  range  of  original  sources  indicated  by  MR.  Palmrr,  but  Mr.  Proctxr 
compares  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Scotch  and  Amerieem 
forms;  and  he  frequently  sets  out  in  full  the  Sarum  Offices.  As  a  manual  of 
extensive  information,  historical  and  ntual,  imbued  with  sound  Church  prtun" 
pies,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Proctxr's  important  tohme." 

Christijlk  Remxmbrahcxr. 

//  is  indeed  a  complete  and  fairly-written  history  of  the  Uinrgji ;  and  from  the 
dispassionate  way  in  which  disputed  points  are  touched  on,  mil  prove  to  many 
troubled  consciences  what  ought  to  be  known  to  them^  vie, : — thnt  they  may, 
without  fear  of  compromising  the  principles^  evangelieal  truths  give  their  assent 
and  consent  to  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Mr.  Froctxr  has 
Hone  a  great  serviceto  the  Church  by  this  admirable  digest** 

Church  or  £5oiAirD  Quaubrit. 
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CLASS-BOOKS  FOU  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS, 

PUBLISEKD   BT 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO. 

CAMBBIDGE, 

AND  28,  pENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

MATHEMATICAL. 
BY  G.  B.  AIRY,  MA.,  F.R.S., 

Astronomer  Royal. 

Mathematical  Tracts   on   the  Lunar   and  Planetary 

Theories.  The  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Precession  and  Nutation, 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  the  Undulatory  Theory  of  Optics. 
Fourth  Edition,  rensed  and  improved.  8vo.  cloth,  15«. 

BY  R.  D.  BEASLEY,  M.A 

Head  Matter  of  Grantham  Grammar  School. 

An    Elementary  Treatise    on    Plane  Trigonometry; 

with  a  numerous  Collection  of  Examples,  chiefly  designed  for  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Beginners.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3«.  Qd, 

BY  GEORGE  BOOLE,  D.G.L., 

Profeteor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen'e  Univertitf,  Ireland. 

A  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  14*. 


BY  W.  H.  DREW,  M.A., 

Second  Master  of  Blackheath  Proprietary  School. 

A  Geometrical  Treatise  on  Conic   Sections.     With  a 

Copious  Collection  of  Examples,   embodying   every  Question 
which  has  been  proposed  in  the  Senate-House  at  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6</. 


BY  A  R-  GRANT,  M.A., 

H,  M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Plane  Astronomy.      Including  Explanations  of   Celestial  Phe- 
nomena, and  Descriptions  of  Astronomical  Instruments.    8vo.  C#. 
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18  MATHEMATICAL  CLASS-BOOKS, 

B7  H.  A.  MORGAN,  MJL, 

FtUow  and  Sadltrian  Lecturer  etfJeeue  College^  Cawthridgt, 

A  Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples  set  at  Jesus 
Colleffe,  Cambridge,  during  1850 — 57.     Arranged 

in  Die  Different  Subjects  progressively,  with  Answers  to  all  the 
Questions.  Crown.  Svo.  cloth,  6^.  6^. 

CAMBRIDGE  SENATE-HOUSE  PROBLEMS  :- 

1848 — ^1851.  With  Solutions  by  Ferrers  and  Jacrsov.  1 5*.  W. 

1848—1851.  (Riders)  With  Solutions  by  Jameson.  7$.  6d. 

1854.  With  Solutions  by  Walton  and  Mackenzie.  10#.  6i. 

1857.  With  Solutions  by  Campion  and  Walton.  8#.  W. 

BY  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  Peter**  College^  Cambridge. 

1.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  in  their  Principles  and 

Application  :  containing  nnmerons  systematically  arranged 
Examples,  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  With 
especial  reference  to  the  ordinary  Examination  for  B.A.  Degree. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  throughont. 

Crown  Svo.  (696  pages)  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  ICb.  6i. 

2.  Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  (347  pages)  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  4j.  6i. 

3.  A  Key  to  Arithmetic  for  Schools.    (290  pages)  strongly 

bound  in  cloth,  %s.  6d. 

4.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics  in  their  Principles  and 

Application  :  containing  numerous  systematically  arranged 
Examples,  taken  from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with 
special  reference  to  the  ordinary  B.A.  Examination.    iPreparin^. 

BY  G.  HALE  PUCELE,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Windermere  College. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  and  Alge- 
braic Geometry ;  with  a  numerous  Collection  of  Easy 
Examples,  progressively  arranged.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.,  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7*.  6rf. 

"  A  betler  elementary  book  on  the  Conic  Seetiont  and  Analytieal  Gtomeiry  eouli 
not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  we  have  no  dovht  that  it  wUl 
command  a  wide  circulaiioH  amo*igst  all  those  teachers  and  instmctors  whc  eaa 
appreH^te  its  merits  as  a  class-book.'* — E.N0LI8H  JorRWAl.  o»  EDrcxTTOS. 
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BT    J.    C.    SNOWBALL,    M.A., 

Fellow  of  SI.  John* s  College,  Cambridge, 

1.  The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Greatlj  improved  and  enlarged. 

Ninth  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  Qd. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigono- 

metry.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Second  Edition. 

8vo.  5^. 

3.  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Mechanics 

and  Hydrostatics.  To  which  are  added  numerous  Examples 
and  Problems  cliiefly  from  the  University  Examination  Papers, 
with  Hints  for  their  Solution.    Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  5*. 

By  P.  G;  TAIT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  W.  J.  STEELE, 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College. 

A   Treatise   on  Dynamics,  with  numerous  Examples. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Od. 

BY  S.  PARKINSON,  B.D., 

Fellow  and  AstUtant  Tutor  of  St.  John*t  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.     For  the  use 

of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University,  and  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools.    With  a  copious  Collection  of  Examples. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  9#.  Cd. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Optics.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lo*.  6d. 

BY  J.  B.  PHEAR,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics.  With  numerous  Examples  and 
Solutions.    Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5*.  6^. 
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20  HATHEUATICAL  CLASS-BOOKS, 

BT  I.  TODHUNTEB,  VIA., 

Ftlhw  and  AtHttant  Tutor  of  SI.  John's  CotUgt,  Cawthridgt, 

1.  A  Treatise  on   Algebra.      For  tlic  use  of  Students  in  tbe 

Univereities  and  in  Schools.  With  numerous  Examples.  Second 
Edition.  Grown  8to.  cloth,  7t.  6^. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry.    For  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.    With  numerous 
Examples.  Crown  870.  cloth.  5i. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry.     For  the  use 

of  Students  in  the  Universities  and  in  Schools.    With  numerous 
Examples.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4r.  6dL 

4.  A    Treatise    on    Plane    Co-ordinate    Geometry, 

as  applied  to  the  Straight  Line  aud  the  CONIC  SECTIONS. 
With  numerous  Examples.    Second  Edition,  revised. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  l(k  6^ 

5.  A   Treatise  on  the   Differential  Calculus.      With 

numerous  Examples.   Second  Edition^  revised. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10#.6^. 

6.  A   Treatise  on  the   Integral  Calculus,    and    its 

Applications.     With  numerous  Examples. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10«.  td. 

7.  A  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics.     With  numerous 

Examples.    Second  Edition  revised  and  enlarged. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10#.  6i. 

8.  Examples    of    Analytical    Geometry    of    Three 

Dimensions.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  4i. 

BY  W.  P.  WILSON,  M.A., 

Profuiorof  Miatkematiet  tn  the  Unlvtrtitf  of  Mttbournt. 

A  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  8vo.  bds.  »# .  W. 
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CLASSICAL. 

jEscliyli  Eumenides.  The  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes,  and 
an  Introduction,  containing  an  Analysis  of  C.  0.  Miiller's  Disser- 
tations. With  an  English  Metrical  Transktion.  By  Bernard 
Drakz,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo.  cloth,  Is,  6d. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  The  Greek  Text,  with  English 
Notes.  By  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  prefixed  JSSCHINES 
AGAINST  CTESIPHON.    With  English  Notes.    Fcap.  8vo.  5.^. 

Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.    Translated  by  J.  P.  Norris, 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's 

Inspectors  of  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Ss. 

**  Jdmirably  representing  both  the  sense  atut  style  of  ike  original.** — Athsnjbuk  . 

Thucydides,  Book  VI.  The  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes  : 
and  a  Map  of  Syracuse.  By  Pbrcival  Frost,  jun.  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  cloth,  Is,  Qd. 

Juvenal  for  Schools.  With  English  Notes.  By  J.  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10*.  6d. 

Sallust  for  Schools.  With  English  Notes.  By  C.  Merivale, 
B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  &c 
Author  of  a  "History  of  Rome,"  &c.    Second  Edition. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4#.  6d. 
The  "  Catilina  "  and  the  "  Jugurtha  "  may  be  had  separately,  price  2«.  6d, 
each,  in  cloth. 

A  First  Latin  Construing  Book.    Compiled  by  Edward 

Thrikg,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hoyal  Grammar  School, 
Uppingham,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Fcap.  8?o.  doth,  2#.  6if, 
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22  QBEEE  AND  LATIN  CLASS  BOOKS, 

BY  J.  WBIGHT,  M.A., 

Of  Trinity  ColUgtt  Cambridg;  Head  Matter  of  Sutlom  CoUf/Uld  Oramwtar  Scko9l. 

1 .  A  Help  to  Latin  Grammar.     With  Easy  Exercises,  both 

English  and  Latiu,  Questions,  and  Yocabularj. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  4i.  6tf. 
"  Tkii  book  aims  ai  helping  the  learner  to  oventep  the  threshold  dijicmlties  of  the 
Latin  Orammar  ;  and  never  was  there  a  better  atd  offered  alike  to  teacher  and 
scholar  in  that  arduous  pass.  The  style  is  at  once  familiar  and  strikingly 
simple  and  lucid;  tmi  the  explanations  precisely  hit  the  difficulties ^  and 
thoroughly  explain  them.  It  is  exactly  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children  ; 
and  ufillf  we  prophecy ^  be  the  means  of  making  many  a  good  latin  scholar.. 
The  children  who  are  early  disgusted  by  heaps  of  rules  which  they  cammct 
understand  is  legion.  It  is  a  great  detriment  to  good  instructiouy  and  Mr, 
Wright  deserves  our  best  thanks  or  removing  it.  No  child  of  moderate  ceqsa- 
city  can  fail  to  understand  his  grammar^  the  study  of  which  ought  to  precede 
that  of  every  other.  It  will  also  much  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  English 
Grammar.''— EnoLiSB  Jourkal  or  Education. 

2.  The  Seven  Kings  of  Rome.     An  easy  Narrative,  abridged 

from  the  First  Book  of  lAvj,  by  the  omission  of  dif&cidt  passages, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  Eirst  latin  Construing-book,  with  Gram- 
matical Notes  and  Index.  S£Cokd  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3#. 

**  T%e  Notes  are  abundant^  explicit^  and  full  of  such  grammatical  and  other  infor- 
mation as  boys  require,** — ^Atuem^um. 

3.  A  Vocabulary  and    Exercises   on   "The    Seven 

Kings   of  Rome.**  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2#.  6d, 

*^*    The  Vocabulary  may  be  obtained  bound  up  with  "Thb  Seven 
Kings  op  Rome,"  price  hs, 

4.  Hellenica;   or,  a  History  of  Greece  in  Greek, 

beginning  with  the  Invasion  of  Xerxes ;  as  related  by  Diodorus 
and  Thucjdides.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
Vocabulary,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  First  Greek  Constming^book. 
Second  Edition.  I2mo.  cloth,  3#.  6</. 

**  The  Notes  are  exactly  of  that  illustrative  and  suggestive  nature  which  the 
student  at  the  comwtencement  of  his  course  most  stands  in  need  of,  and  which 
the  scholar^  who  is  also  en  experienced  teacher,  atone  can  supply,** — ^EnucA- 

TIOMAL  TiMIS. 

•*  J  good  plan  well  executed," -^vaxdiah. 
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ENGLISH. 

The  Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English. 
Bj  Edward  Tubing,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School. 
A  New  EditioiL  ISmo.  bound  in  cloth,  2i. 

The  Child's  Grammar.  Being  the  substance  of  the  above, 
with  Examples  for  Practice.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes.  A 
New  Edition.  18mo.  limp  cloth.  Is. 

"  Tie  book  catmoi  be  too  itrongly  recommended  or  too  widely  circulated.  Its 
price  is  nuUl  and  its  value  greai!^ — Atuenjium. 

"  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  ike  service  he  has  rendered  sooractical  and 
sensible.  The  author  has  successfully  attempted  to  show  how  Urammar  is  to 
be  taught, .  . .  The  method  of  Mr.  Thring^s  Grammar  is  the  most  rational  we 
have  seen  ;  and  it  is  worked  out  with  simplicity  ^  precision,  and  completeness** — 
Noncoicro&MiST. 


By  the  same  Author. 

School  Songs.  A  Collection  of  Songs  for  Schools.  With  the 
Music  arranged  for  Four  Voices.  Edited  by  Eev.  E.  Thkiko  and 
H.  B1CCIV8.    Music  size.    7«.  6^. 


CONTENTS. 


Good  Night.—  Oiebel. 
Agnus  Del 
Christmas  Oabol. 
EoHOSS  OF  Uppikoham. 
There  is  a  Reaper,  Death. 
Burial    Mabch    or    Dundee.  — 

Aytoun. 
England's  Heroes. 
IvRT. — Lord  Macaiday. 
The  Red  Cboss  Knight. 
Charge  or  the  Light  Brigade. — 

Tenny»<tn, 
Mat  SovQ.—ff6Uy. 
The  Rockingham  Match. 
Farewell,  Thou  Noble  Wood. 
Comb,  Follow  Me. 
Ho,  Ho,  Ho  I  Snio  and  Roi. 


Let  Me  Never  Choose. 

Cricket  Song. 

With  His  Bow  and  Arrows.— 

Weber. 
Fives  Sonow 

Heigho,  Mt  Brave  Gallants. 
There  Lived  a  King  in  Rhinb* 

LAND. 

Prince  Eugenius. 

Dirge. 

The  Good  Comrade. 

We  March  to  the  Beat  or  the 

Muffled  Drum. 
The  Uppingham  Chorus. 
Lord,  Have  Merot  on  Mb. 
The  Two  Hares. 
The  Dbeams  or  Childhood. 
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24  RELIGIOUS  CLASS-BOOKS. 

BELIGIOUS. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  Gregory  the 
Great    to    the    Reformation    (a.d.    590-1600). 

By  the  Venerable  Chakles  Hardwick,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Ely.  Two  Vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  21i. 

VoL  I.  HiBtory  from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommtmioation  of 
Luther.    With  Maps. 

Vol.  II.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Church. 

Each  Volume  may  be  had  separately,  price  10«.  M. 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  with  a  Rationale 

of  its  Offices.  By  Ebancis  Procter,  M  A.,  Vicar  of  Wit  ton. 
Norfolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  College.  Fourth 
Edition,  revbed  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  10«.  td. 

Notes   for   Lectures   on    Confirmation.     With  suitable 

Prayers.  By  C.  J.  Vauqhan,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow 
School.    Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8?o.  cloth,  1#.  6^. 

St.   Paul's   Epistle   to  the   Romans.     The  Greek  Text, 

with  Enclish  Notes.  By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Harrow  school.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Catechiser's  Manual ;  or,  The  Church  Catechism 
Illustrated  and  Explained.     ByAETHURlUMSAT.MA., 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ISmo.  cloth,  3#.  6^. 

Hand-Book  to  Butler's  Analogy.     With  Notes.   By  c.  A, 

SwAiNsoN,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Chichester.  Crown  Svo.  li.  6^. 

History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during 
the  First  Four  Centuries.     By  Bbookb  Foss  Westcott, 

^  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  12«.  6^. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church   during  the  First 

Three  Centuries,  and  the  Reformation  in  England.  By 
William  Simpson,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

Fcp.  8?o.  doth,  5«. 

Analysis  of  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the 

form  of  Question  and  Answer,  with  Examination  Papers.  By 
Chables  H.  Crosse,  M.A.,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 

18mo.  3«.  6d. 

K.  CLAY,    PKfWTER,   BRXAD  STEKXT  HILL. 
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